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PREFACE. 


TTQE  Sdence  of  (Geology,  though  barely  yet  a  centuiy  old, 
-^  oovers  already  bo  wide  a  field  and  takes  in  so  great 
a  diversity  of  subjects,  that  few,  if  any,  men  can  hope 
thoroughly  to  master  the  whole  of  it. 

Mineralogy,  Petrology,  Stratigraphical  Geology,  Terres- 
trial Ck)Bmogony,  Paleontology,  and  other  lines  of  research, 
though  they  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  subdivisions  of 
(Geology,  are  fast  becoming  separate  Sciences. 

But  while  it  has  become  almost  an  absolute  necessity  for 
most  Geologists  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  some  one 
department  of  the  Sdence'and  be  content  with  a  less  perfect 
grasp  of  the  rest,  there  is  yet  a  certain  basis  or  ground- 
work, with  which  every  one  who  meddles  with  Geology, 
whatever  be  the  branch  to  which  he  specially  devotes  him- 
self, must  be  acquainted  if  his  work  is  to  be  sound.  For 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  this  groundwork  the  Petrologist, 
looking  merely  to  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition, 
classes  together  rocks  which  difPer  totally  in  their  origin  or 
manner  of  occurrence ;  the  Paleontologist  pure  and  simple 
is  apt  to  force  into  an  unnatural  connection,  on  account  of 
similarity  in  fossils,  formations  which  physical  evidence 
shows  ought  to  be  kept  widely  apart;  the  Field  Geolo- 
gist is  content  with  tracing  boundaries  on  his  map,  and 
forgets  to  ask  himself  how  his  lines  were  produced  and 
what  they  mean. 

It  is  this  fundamental  groundwork  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  give  an  outline  in  the  present  volume,  and  in 
default  of  a  better  name  I  have  called  it  Physical  Geology. 
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VUl  PREFACE. 

I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  produce  a  book  which  "vrill 
eupply  the  requirements  of  two  classes  of  readers. 

I  wished  to  draw  up  a  manual  which  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  those  students  who,  without  going  very  deeply 
into  the  subject,  desire  to  know  as  much  of  the  Science  as 
any  man  of  culture  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  possess. 
To  be  familiar  with  only  thus  much  of  Geology  affords 
many  opportunities  of  agreeable  intellectual  amusement, 
for  some  of  its  branches,  such  as  the  connection  between 
the  scenery  of  a  country  and  its  geological  structure,  can 
be  understood  without  any  special  knowledge,  and  may  be 
mastered  and  enjoyed  by  any  one  who  can  use  his  eyes, 
and  reason  in  a  very  common-sense  way  about  what  he 
sees  around  him. 

But  I  have  been  still  more  anxious  to  produce  a  text- 
book for  the  School  and  Lecture-room ;  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  book  may  be  found  suitable  for  educational  pur- 
poses, I  am  tempted  to  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  rank 
which  Natural  Science  is  entitled  to  hold  as  an  instrument 
for  training  the  mind  to  reflect  and  reason,  a  subject  just 
now  of  somewhat  brisk  controversy.  As  a  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  faculty  of  observation  its  superiority  is  unques- 
tioned; but  it  is  not  so  generally  allowed  that  it  is  as 
powerful  an  engine  for  developing  the  reasoning  powers 
as  the  older  studies  of  Mathematics  and  Classics.  If 
Natural  Science  is  ever  to  take  rank  beside  these,  it 
must  show  that  it  is  equal  to  them  in  this  very  im- 
portant respect ;  and  any  work  on  Natural  Science,  which 
is  intended  for  educational  use,  must  not  only  state  clearly 
the  results  arrived  at,  but  must  also  put  forth  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  been  obtained.  For  this  reason  I  have 
dwelt,  with  I  hope  not  wearisome  minuteness,  on  the  logical 
processes  by  which  the  conclusions  of  Geology  have  been 
reached. 

One  point  more  perhaps  deserves  notice.  In  spite  of 
the  elementary  character  of  the  work,  I  have  not  thought 
it  desirable  to  shut  out  altogether  those  speculative 
branches  of  the  subject,  in  which  we  are  at  present  only 
feeling  our  way  darkly  along,  and  have  not  yet  been  able 
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PREFACE-  IX 

ti)  arrive  at  any  oondnfiion  whatever.  It  has  been  objected 
to  Natural  Science  in  general,  and  the  objection  applies 
with  special  force  to  Geology,  that  it  is  nnsuited  for  an 
instrument  of  education,  because  muck  of  it  is  uncertain 
and  liable  to  be  upset  by  new  discoveries,  and  much  of 
it  at  present  little  more  than  a  blank.  But  it  is  this  very 
circumstance  which  seems  to  me  to  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  claims  of  Science  to  rank  high  among  educational 
tools.  The  multiplicity  of  its  unsettled  points  causes  it 
to  make  constant  calls  on  the  imagination,  and  so  to  fill 
a  comer  hitherto  unoccupied  in  the  educational  programme ; 
for  the  results  of  Mathematics  are  too  certain,  and  those  of 
Classics  too  stereotyped,  to  leave  much  scope  for  imagina- 
tive ingenuity.  In  short,  let  us  have  Mathematics  with 
its  severe  logic  to  develop  our  reasoning  faculty,  litera- 
ture and  Art  with  their  elegancies  to  form  our  taste,  and 
Natural  Science  with  its  vexed  questions  and  unsettled 
problems  to  stimulate  and  at  the  same  time  guide  our 
imagination,*  and  we  shall  have  a  curriculum  with  every 
requisite  for  developing  the  intellect  all  round,  and  pro- 
ducing that  highest  result  of  culture,  a  many-sided 
mind. 

A  work  like  this  affords  little  scope  for  originality,  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  in  the  book  a  single  thing  from 
beginning  to  end  that  can  be  said  to  be  new.  I  have  borrowed 
right  and  left ;  in  many  cases  my  obligations  are  so  obvious, 
that  it  would  have  been  unnecessarily  burdening  the  pages 
with  references  to  have  acknowledged  the  sources  of  my 
information  ;  in  fact  I  have  as  a  rule  given  references  only 
in  those  cases  where  I  wished  the  student  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  subject  than  I  had  room  for.  But  whether  I  have 
recognised  my  debt  or  not,  I  beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to 
those  numerous  brethren  of  the  hammer  of  whose  labours 
I  have  availed  myself  without  scruple  and  without  stint. 

I  must  also  content  myself  with  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  not  inconsiderable  help  I  have  received  from 

*  I  would  not  be  imdentood  to  mean  that  this  is  the  only  ftinction 
of  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  or  tills  the  only  way  in  which  the 
imagination  may  be  awakened. 
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private  sources ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  offering  my  special 
thanks  to  my  father  for  his  assistance  in  the  revision  of  the 
proofs,  and  to  mj  friend  Mr.  L.  0.  Miall  for  a  similar  service, 
as  well  as  for  a  host  of  suggestions  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  materially  adding  to  any  value  the  book  may 
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PEEFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


T^HOUGH  it  may  seem  ungrateful  to  those  who  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  be  readers  of  my  book,  I  must  confess 
that  the  somewhat  rapid  sale  of  its  first  impression  has  not 
been  a  source  of  unmixed  satisfaction  to  me.  I  would  gladly 
have  tried  to  correct  the  many  deficiencies  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  it  to  possess,  but  the  pressure  of  other 
engagements  has  left  me  time  to  do  no  more  than  put 
right  a  few  obvious  slips  and  make  a  few  small  additions. 
Most  of  these  corrections  have  been  suggested  by  friends, 
or  by  readers  who,  though  they  are  personally  unknown 
to  me,  I  venture  to  reckon  among  my  friends  on  account 
of  the  kindly  interest  they  have  shown  in  my  work. 

A.  H.  G. 
JjMMDBf  Novemhtr  15,  1876. 
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CHAPTEEL 

TEE  AIM  AND  SCOFB  OF  GEOLOGY,  WITH  A  SKETCS  OF 
ITS  MISE  AND  FEOGRESS. 

"  Signaler  les  efforts  par  leequeU  ont  M  ffraduellement  conqnisee  lea 
id^ea  th^oriquea  qne  nous  possldons  aujonrd'hui  n'eat  pas  seulement  on 
juflte  hommage  rendu  2i  ceux  qui  ont  ^clair^  la  soience  par  leura 
travaux:  c'est  aussi  nn  avertissement  ealutaire  contre  les  illusions 
speculatives."  Daubbbx. 

npjbLE  thing  aimed  at  first  of  all  by  Geology  was  to  find 
-L  out  what  the  earth,  on  which  we  live,  is  made  of.  It  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  cultivators  of  the  science  did  not 
set  themselves  to  do  any  more  than  this,  and  that  the  only 
objects  they  had  in  view  were,  the  examination  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  solid  framework  of  the  earth  is 
built  up,  and  the  determination  of  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, physical  properties,  manner  of  occurrence,  and  other 
characteristics,  l^e  these  pioneers  had  from  time  to 
time — ^indeed  men  of  their  acuteness  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have — glimpses,  from  the  outskirts  where  they  were  labour- 
ing, of  the  wide  geological  domain  that  lay  beyond ;  but 
for  a  long  lapse  of  time  the  attempts  to  push  onward  into  it 
were  few  and  desultory.* 

GFeology  then  began,  as  all  sciences  must  begin,  by  being 
a  bare  record  of  observed  facts.  But  Geology  coidd  not, 
any  more  than  other  sciences,  stop  here.  Some  of  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  stare  us  in  the  face  so 
palpably  that  they  could  not  long  escape  notice.  Among  the 
facts,  which  in  tliis  way  told  their  own  stoiy,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  the  first  to  attract  attention  was  the 
occurrence  in  the  heart  of  solid  rocks,  and  at  spots  far 
inland  and  high  above  the  sea  level,  of  what  were  un- 
doubtedly the  remains  of  marine  animals.  Two  most 
important  inferences  followed  from  this:  1st,  the  rocks 

*  See  Lyell,  Principles,  vol.  i.  causes  that  hindered  the  advance 
chap,  iii.,  for  on  account  of  the      of  Geology. 
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could  not  always  liave  been  there,  but  must  have  accumu- 
lated round  the  remains  they  now  enclose ;  and,  2ndly,  the 
arrangement  of  land  and  sea  must  have  once  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now.  In  this  way  men  came  to 
learn  that  the  earth  had  not  sprung  into  being  exactly' as 
we  have  it  now,  but  that  changes  had  passed  over  it  &om 
time  to  time ;  and  then  there  arose  a  further  branch  of 
Geology,  which  had  for  its  object  to  determine  what  these 
changes  had  been,  and  how  they  had  been  Irought  ahotU. 

The  doctrine  that  the  ear^  had  been  subject  to  change, 
^hich  constitutes  the  very  marrow  of  Geology,  was  established 
in  the  manner  just  described  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pythagoras,  but  it  was  long  before  the  science  made  any 
advance  beyond  this  and  a  few  elementary  truths  of  a  like 
nature.  The  attempts  made  to  give  any  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  changes  had  been  effected 
were  only  partly  true,  or  were  wholly  erroneous.  Some 
fi^eologists  failed  on  account  of  limited  experience;  they 
fooked  upon  the  tract  they  were  acquainted  with  as  a  type 
of  the  whole  ^lobe,  and  their  explanations,  though  well, 
suited  to  local  instances,  were  not  of  general  appucation. 
Others  were  hampered  by  preconceived  notions  that  geo- 
logical changes  had  been  produced  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  by  the  same  cause ;  Noah's  Deluge,  for  instance, 
was  a  favourite  resource  with  this  school,  and  ^was  credited 
with  far  more  important  results  than  it  could  possibly  have 
effected,  even  if  the  popular  notion  of  it  were  correct.  A 
third  class,  the  most  mischievous  of  all,  '^took  not  their 
material  from  Nature,  but  spxm  it  out  of.  themselves ; " 
they  discarded  observation  altogether,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  weaving  ingenious  conceits  as  to  how  the  earth 
might  have  been  brou^t  into  its  present  shape ;  and,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  a  difficulty,  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  in  to  their  aid  agencies  the  like  of  which  had  never 
either  been  seen  or  heard  of,  and  the  like  of  which,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  Nature  goes,  could 
never  have  been  in  operation.  The  wild  dreamy  specu- 
lations of  this  school,  with  their  convulsions,  cataclysms, 
inundations,  collisions  with  comets'  tails,  and  other  fanciful 
occurrences,  read  like  a  translation  of  a  Scandinavian  saga 
without  the  life  of  the  original,  and  it  is  really  hard  to 
believe  that  they  could  ever  have  been  seriously  put  for- 
ward by  men  calling  themselves  scientific  students.  Among 
the  other  causes  which  hindered  the  progress  of  the  science, 
we  may  specially  mention  a  dreaiy  controversy,  which 
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dragged  its  slow  lengtli  along  over  more  than  a  centiiry, 
as  to  whether  the  things  in  lJa.e  rooks,  which  appeared  to 
be  organic  remains,  ever  had  belonged  to  living  animals, 
and  were  not  rather  counterfeits,  moulded  by  Nature  in 
some  elfish  mood  purposely  to  lead  mankind  astray.  It  is 
scarcely  believable  that  so  impudent  a  notion  could  ever 
have  found  supporters ;  but  it  did,  and  no  lack  of  them 
either. 

The  early  history  of  Geology  then  consists  of  a  record 
of  one  long  string  of  failures,  but  the  study  of  these  will 
be  by  no  means  barren  of  results,  if  we  look  at  them  from 
the  right  point  of  view.  When  we  see  men  of  unques- 
tionable power  going  on  for  centuries  missing  the  mark, 
the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  that  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  way  in  which  they  went 
to  work.  And  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  it  was  that 
was  wrong  in  their  method,  fi  we  want  to  learn  how  a 
piece  of  furniture,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  coat  is  made,  we 
don't  sit  down  and  waste  our  time  in  barren  guesses  and 
random  shots,  but  we  go  to  the  cabinet-maker,  the  shoe- 
maker, or  the  tailor,  and  watch  them  at  their  work.  Nor 
will  one  visit  be  enough ;  if  we  wish  really  to  ^et  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  we  must  go  again  and  agam,  till  we 
have  made  ourselves  masters  of  eveiy  step  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Just  so,  if  we  want  to  learn  how  any 
natural  product  arose,  we  must  haunt  the  workshop  of 
Nature,  till,  by  long  and  repeated  study,  we  wring  from 
her  the  secrets  of  her  trade,  and  gain  an  insight  into  every 
step  of  her  complicated  and  manifold  operations.  Now 
this  is  just  what  the  earlier  geologists  did  not  do.  Some 
observed,  but  did  not  observe  enough;  others  shirked 
altogether  the  labour  of  observation,  and  tried  to  supply 
its  pace  by  speculations,  which  had  nothing  but  imagina- 
tion to  rest  upon. 

Practically,  in  spite  of  some  advances  every  now  and 
then  in  the  right  direction.  Geology  continued  in  this  un- 
satisfactory state  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century-. 
Then  there  came  on  the  stage  Hutton,  the  kind  of  man  the 
science  had  so  long  been  in  need  of,  and  by  his  teaching 
geologists  were  at  last  started  on  the  only  path  that  could 
possibly  lead  them  to  truth.  He  pointed  out,  in  words 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that,  if  we  want  to  know 
what  has  happened  on  the  earth  in  bygone  times,  we  must 
begin  by  learning  what  is  going  on  there  now.  He  drove 
out  onoe  and  for  ever  the  imaginary  agencies,  which  the 
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earlier  geologists  had  been  so  ready  to  have  recourse  to ; 
and  laid  down  the  principle,  that  in  geological  speculation 
"  no  powers  are  to  be  employed  that  are  not  natural  to  the 
globe,  no  actions  to  be  admitted  of  except  those  of  which 
we  know  the  principle,  and  no  extraordmary  events  to  be 
alleged  in  order  to  explain  a  common  appearance."* 
Following  out  this  principle,  he  said  something  like  this : 
You  have  here  a  rock,  and  you  want  to  know  how  it  was 
formed.  "WeU,  what  you  must  do,  is  this.  You  must  go 
and  search  whether  there  is  anything  now  in  the  course  of 
formation  which  is  either  identical  with  that  rock  or  could 
be  made  identical  with  it  by  processes  which  we  know 
Nature  is  capable  of  employing.  When  you  find  such  a 
substance,  learn  what  are  the  agents  that  are  forming  it. 
It  will  then  strike  you  irresistibly  that  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  your  rock  has  been  formed  by  agencies  similar  to 
those  which  are  now  producing  a  substance  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it,  than  that  it  was  made  by  some 
imaginary,  unheard-of,  and  improbable  process..  And 
Hutton  laboured  successfully  to  show  that  the  forces  now 
in  action  are  fully  competent  to  form  rocks,  and  to  bring 
about  a  large  portion  of  the  changes,  which  we  learn  from 
Geology  must  have  passed  over  the  earth's  surface.  Here 
he  stopped,  confining  himself  to  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
lifetime  during  which  her  physical  condition  has  been 
similar  to  what  it  is  at  present ;  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  he  even  realised  the  probability  of  there  having 
been  a  time  when  the  earth  was  in  a  very  different  state 
from  now ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  declined  to  concern  himself 
with  the  events  and  operations  of  such  a  period.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  then,  that  Hutton  took  rather  a  narrow  view 
of  the  scope  of  Geology ;  but  in  the  portion  to  which  he 
applied  himself  he  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  veri- 
table father  of  the  science ;  and  since  the  history  of  the 
earth  as  it  is  must  be  mastered  before  we  can  go  on  to  un- 
ravel the  history  of  the  earth  as  it  was  before  the  present 
state  of  things  was  established,  we  may  go  further  and 
call  TiJTn  the  founder  of  Geology  as  a  whole. 

Hutton,  like  most  great  men,  was  in  advance  of  his  age ; 
his  teaching  f eU  dead  f  till  it  was  revived  and  illustrated 

•  Theory    of  the    Earth,    ii.  to  the  geolojfist  of  to-day :   "The 

547.  theory  of  Hutton  has  gradaally 

t  How  completely  this  was  the  sunk  into  disrepute  in  proportion 

case  may  be  seen  from  the  follow-  as  geological  facts  and  observa- 

ing  passage,  which  sounds  strange  tion  have  been  more  multiplied 
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by  Lyell ;  but  it  is  now  imiverBaJlly  recognised  as  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  must  base  all  speculations  relating  to 
thistt  part  of  the  science  of  which  he  treated. 

Hutton  occupied  himself  mainly  in  studying  the  changes 
that  are  now  taking  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  beinff  brought  about,  and  in 
demonstrating  that  the  changes  that  had  happened  during 
past  periods  of  the  earth's  history  were  of  the  same  kind 
and  due  to  the  same  causes  as  those  now  goin^  on.  He 
could  not  fail  to  realise  dearly  the  fact,  known  before  his 
day,  that  rocks  were  not  all  of  the  same  age,  and  he 
describes*  with  rugged  eloquence  observations  which 
showed  him  that  some  of  the  older  rocks  had  been  displaced 
from  their  original  position  and  had  suffered  wear  and  tear 
before  rocks  of  later  date  had  been  laid  down  upon  them. 
But  he  did  not  go  beyond  these  broad  general  facts,  nor 
attempt  to  determine  with  any  detail  the  order  in  which 
rocks  had  been  formed.  The  first  steps  in  this  direction, 
sufficiently  systematic  to  call  for  notice  here,  were  made, 
about  the  same  time,  by  two  contemporaries  of  Hutton, 
Werner  and  WUliam  Smith. 

The  former  showed  that  the  rocks  of  the  part  of  Germany 
which  he  examined  could  be  divided  into  certain  groups, 
and  that  these  groups  came  on,  one  over  the  other,  in  an 
order  of  succession  which  was  everywhere  the  same.  Thus 
if  we  call  these  consecutive  groups  a,  h,  and  c,  and  note  in 
one  place  that  a  is  the  undermost,  h  the  middle,  and  e  the 
uppermost  of  the  three,  we  shall  find  these  groups  in  the 
same  relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other  wherever 
we  meet  with  them ;  h  will  never  be  below  a  or  above  e. 
The  same  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
groups.  Some  members  may  be  wanting  in  places,  but 
this  will  pot  affect  the  place  in  the  series  of  the  rest ;  thus, 
if  h  be  absent,  e  will  rest  on  a,  never  a  on  e.  Some  of 
Werner's  subdivisions  agree  pretty  nearly  with  those  of 
modem  geologists ;  others  have  been  long  ago  discarded, 
because  they  were  established  on  the  strength  of  erroneous 
theories  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  rocks  composing  them 
had  been  formed.  These  theories  were  of  the  wildest 
description,  wholly  imsupported  by  observation  or  analogy, 

and  eicteiisive ;  and  it  is  not  im-  powerful      opposition." — ^Wbst- 

probtible  but  even  the  beautiful  oarth    Forster,  Section   of  the 

theory  of  Werner  may  share  a  Strata  (1821),  p.  153. 

mmilar  fiite,  as  some  parts  of  it  *  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i. 

bare  met  with  considerable  and  chap.  vi.          ^ 
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and,  as  they  were  put  forward  with  a  zeal  and  energy 
which  gave  their  author  great  influence  over  his  pupils, 
they  contributed  no  little  to  hinder  the  progress  of  Geology. 
Still  it  was  a  great  step  g^ned  to  have  established  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  an  invariable  order  of  succession  in  the 
rocks. 

While  Werner  was  pursuing  his  investigations  in  Ger- 
many, William  Smith  was  patiently  at  work  among  the 
rocks  of  England,  paying  special  attention  to  the  fossil 
remains  of  plants  and*  animals  which  they  contained.  He 
found  that  the  law  which  Werner  had  established  for  the 
succession  of  rock  groups  in  Germany  was  equally  true  for 
those  of  this  count^ ;  tiiey  were  laid  one  upon  the  other  in 
an  order  which  was  everywhere  the  stune.  His  study  of 
fossils  enabled  him  to  establish  a  further  law  of  the  great- 
est importance.  He  discovered  that  each  rock  group  con- 
tained a  number  of  fossils  different  from  those  in  any  other 
group,  and  that  by  means  of  these  fossils  it  could  be  recog- 
nised and  its  place  in  the  series  determined,  in  cases  where 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  Thus,  sup- 
pose that  we  determine  at  any  one  spot  the  order  in  which 
the  three  groups,  a,  b,  and  e  occur,  and  note  and  record  the 
fossils  found  in  b;  further,  that  at  another  spot  we  find 
rocks  containing  the  same  fossils  as  b,  but  cannot  see  what 
is  below  or  above  them ;  then,  on  the  strength  alone  of  the 
similarity  of  the  fossil  contents  of  the  two  rock  groups,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  these  problematical  rocks  belong  to 
the  b  group,  and  that  below  them  there  is  either  a  or  some- 
thing lower  in  the  series,  and  above  them  either  e  or  some- 
thing higher. 

From  the  first  of  the  two  laws  just  mentioned  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  show,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  that  the  place  of 
each  rock  group  in  the  series  gave  the  relative  date  of  its 
formation,  that  the  lowest  was  the  oldest,  the  one  above 
came  next  in  point  of  time,  and  so  on.  From  the  second 
law  we  learn  that  the  changes  which  had  passed  over  the 
earth  had  not  been  confined  to  the  inorgamc  portion  of  it, 
but  had  affected  its  living  inhabitants  as  well ;  that  eacli 
period  of  its  past  history  had  had  its  own  peculiar  forms  of 
me,  and  that  these  had  from  time  to  time  died  out  and 
been  replaced  by  new  forms. 

Then  there  arose  a  further  branch  of  Geology,  which  had 
for  its  objects  to  determine  not  merely  what  changes  had 
happened  formerly  on  the  earth  and  how  they  had  been 
brought  about,  but  also  the  order  in  which  they  had  occurred: 
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and  further)  to  describe  the  different  living  forms  which 
had  peopled  the  globe  in  fonner  ages. 

These  then  seem  to  have  been  the  main  steps  in  the 
progress  of  Geology.  It  began  merely  with  the  view  of 
maMng  out  what  the  earth  was  made  of — ^with  being  merely 
a  science  of  description  and  classification.  Then  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  study  facts  came  out  which  told  a  story  of 
former  changes  that  had  passed  over  the  world,  and  geo- 
logists set  to  work  to  discover  what  these  changes  had 
been,  and  how  they  had  been  caused.  Lastly,  it  was  found 
possible  to  determine  the  order  in  which  past  changes  had 
occurred,  and  the  modifications  in  the  forms  of  life  by  which 
they  had  been  accompanied.  The  methods  employed  for 
t!^ese  ends  advanced  Geology  to  the  place  of  an  inductive 
science,  and  their  results  enlarged  its  scope  and  gave  rise 
to  what  may  be  called  its  historical  branch. 

Thus  there  arose  two  main  subdivisions  of  the  science, 
which  may  be  called  Descriptive  and  Historical  Geology ; 
and  these  it  is  still  convement  to  retain.  One  object  in 
giving  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  science 
has  been  to  show  that  these  are  not  mere  arbitrary  or  even 
convenient  divisions,  but  grew  up  with  the  growth  of 
Geology  itself. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,  even  in  its  early  or 
descriptive  stage,  many  of  the  cultivators  of  Geology  had 
foretastes  of  what  it  would  afterwards  grow  to ;  but  the 
labours  of  Hutton  and  Smith,  specially  those  of  the  former, 
may  be  said  to  have  raised  Geology,  practically  at  one 
step,  from  a  bare  record  of  observations  to  the  dignity 
of  an  inductive  science.  Since  their  time  it  has  grown 
apace,  and  no  science  can  boast  of  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment.* 

The  student  will  do  well  to  mark  that  the  great  advance 
made  by  Hutton  and  Smith  was  won  by  systematic  hard 
work  in  the  field;  and  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  no 
further  progress  can  be  made  except  in  the  same  way : 
what  may  be  called  laboratory  work,  indispensable  as  it  is, 
avails  little  or  nothing  in  Geology,  unless  it  rest  on  the  firm 
basis  of  field  investigation.      Observations  made  out  ol 

*  For  more  particulars  as  to  Introdnctioii.    Carl  Vofft,  Lehr 

the  history  of  Geology,  see  Lyell's  buch  der  Geologic  nnd  Petrefao 

Principles,  vol.  i.  chaps,  ii. — v. ;  tenkunde,     vol.    ii.     682 — 747. 

Phillips,    Manual    of    Geology,  Daubr^,  Etudes  sur  le  M^tamor- 

chap.  i. ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  phisme.      M^moires  pr^sentes  k 

Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  rAjcad^miedes  Sciences, tome xvii. 
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GEOLOGY. 


doors  need  to  be  followed  up  by  indoor  work,  if  we  are  to 
interpret  them  aright,  but  Geology  is  fundamentally  an 
open-air  study. 

Before  going  further,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  how 
much  of  me  earth  lies  sufficiently  within  our  ken  to  be 
properly  the  subject  of  ecological  investigation.  Sea  and 
river  diiffs,  the  beds  of  brooks,  quarries,  railway  cuttings, 
and  other  artificial  openings,  show  us  what  is  found  to  a 
small  depth  below  the  surface,  and  mines  enable  us  to  feel 
our  way  a  little  lower  down  still ;  but  the  portion  of  the 
earth's  mass  that  we  can  examine  by  these  aids  alone,  is 
evidently  very  small  indeed. 

"We  can,  however,  from  observations  made  at  or  near  the 
surface,  infer,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  what 
the^  composition  of  the  earth  is  at  depths  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  deepest  mine. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  had  proved,  say  by  the 


Fig.  1. 

mine  shafts  ABC,  the  presence  of  the  three  groups  of 
rocks  marked  a  ^  <;,  in  Fig.  1,  and  had  found  them  always 
to  come  on  one  over  the  other  in  the  same  order,  and  to 
keep  a  regular  thickness  over  a  considerable  area;  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  rocks,  when  beyond  C  they 
pass  out  of  our  sight,  wiU  preserve  the  same  order  and 
thickness  in  their  underground  course.  Assuming  this  to 
be  the  case,  a  very  simple  calculation  will  give  us  the 
depth  of  any  one  group  at  a  point  E,  and  we  can  thus 
form  a  very  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  earth  at  a  point  such  as  E  far  below  the  bottom  even 
of  the  deepest  mine.  In  this  way  Van  Decken  has  found 
that  in  parts  of  the  Coal-basin  of  Saarbrucken  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rocks  may  be  determined  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  three  miles  below  the  surface.  In  reasoning  on  a 
case  of  this  sort  we  should  feel  still  more  confident  in  our 
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condusioii  if  we  found,  as  we  often  do  find,  the  same 
groups  of  rocks  reappearing  in  the  same  order  from  below, 
as  in  the  shafts  at  F  and  G ;  and  we  should  then  have 
little  hesitation  in  showing  their  underground  course  by 
some  such  lines  as  the  dotted  ones  in  the  figure.  We 
should  be  able  to  determine  with  more  accuracy  the  shape 
of  these  underground  continuations  if  we  could  observe  in 
the  intermediate  eround  higher  rocks,  such  ba  d  ef^  and 
y,  and  determine  how  they  are  lying.  Thus,  as  Playfair 
remarks,  **  men  can  see  much  further  into  the  interior  of 
the  globe  than  they  are  aware  of,  and  geologists  are  re- 
proached without  reason  for  forming  theories  of  the  earth, 
when  all  they  can  do  is  but  to  make  a  few  scratches  on  the 
surface."* 

Still,  when  we  have  pushed  our  investigations  to  the 
greatest  depth,  that  either  direct  observations,  or  reason- 
ing that  flows  immediately  from  them,  enable  us  to  reach, 
we  shall  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  no  more 
than  an  outside  shell  or  rind,  not  more  than  a  few  miles  at 
the  most  in  thickness. 

This  shell,  because  it  is  so  thin,  is  called  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  with  it  Qeology  is  first  of  all  of  necessity  con- 
cerned.   • 

But  Geology  need  not  stop  here.  When  we  have 
gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  we 
are  naturally  led  on  to  make  this  knowledge  a  basis  for 
speculations  about  the  nature  of  those  inaccessible  regions 
which  lie  below  the  crust.  And  when  we  have  got  together 
something  like  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  earth's 
crust,  we  are  prompted  to  inquire  whether  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  our  planet  was  without  a  crust,  what  was  its 
condition  at  that  time,  and  how  it  passed  from  that  condi- 
tion into  its  present  state. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  as  long  as  Geology  confines 
itself  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  is  dealing  with  something 
corresponding  to  written  records  in  history,  and  that  the 
story  these  tell,  is  so  dear  and  unmistakable  that  many  of 
its  condusions  are  as  certain  as  those  of  any  other  of  the 
oatural  sdences ;  but  that,  when  it  comes  to  treat  of  the 
inaccessible  interior,  or  the  history  of  the  earth  before  it 
assumed  its  present  state,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
B  written  record  to  guide  its  speculations,  it  has  to  lean 
mainly  on  a  sdentific  use  of  the  imagination,  with  little  or 

•  Worka  (ed.  1822),  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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no  check  from  actual  evidence,  and  its  conclusions  conse- 
quently cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of  probabilities. 

Some  geologists  would  limit  Geology  entirely  to  a  study 
of  the  earth's  crust,  others  take  the  wider  view  of  its 
scope  just  given.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  more  speculative  parts 
of  Geology  we  do  not  indulge  in  mere  conjecture,  but 
work  persistently  back  from  the  seen  and  known  to  the 
unseen  and  unknown.  We  do  not  try  to  form  any  idea 
about  the  probable  'constitution  of  the  invisible  interior, 
till  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  visible 
outside  crust ;  and  we  do  not  theorise  about  that  part  of 
the  earth's  history  of  which  no  tangible  record  is  left,  till 
we  have  diligently  studied  those  later  epochs  of  which 
some  sort  of  written  account  has  come  down  to  us. 

♦  See  Professor  Huxley's  An-  terly  Journal,  vol.  xxv. ;  and 
niversary  Address  to  the  Geolo-  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  vL  p. 
gical  Suciety  of  London.    Quar-      275. 
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GIIAPTEE  n. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOLOOT, 

**  In  the  comer  of  the  hall  stood  a  box  of  stones.    Many 
pretty  eye-catching  things  were  among  them." 

WiLHBLM  MeIBTSR's  TbAYELA. 

SECTION'  I.— GEKEEAL  RESULTS  ARRIVED  AT  BY  A 
LITHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  ROCKS.* 

II/E  showed  in  the  last  chapter  how,  with  the  growth  of 
V»    Geology,  there  sprang  up  two  main  subdivisions  of 
the  science,  to  which  the  names  of  Descriptive  and  Histori- 
cal Geology  may  be  given. 

BescriptiTe  Oeology  or  Petrography. — ^The  first  of 
these,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  Petrography,  merely 
tells  us  what  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  open  to  inves- 
tigation, is  made  of ;  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  the  substances  that  make  up  the 
earth's  crust. 

Sifltorical  Ctoology  or  Oeogenie.— But  as  men  passed 
from  examining,  dissecting,  and  analyzing  specimens  of 
rocks  indoors,  to  the  larger  views  which  an  outdoor  study 
of  those  rocks  on  a  large  scale  affords,  they  came  to  see 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  had  not  been  always  such  as  it  is  now,  but  that 
different  parts  of  it  had  been  built  up  at  different  times 
and  in  different  ways  out  of  pre-existing  materials.  Hence 

*  This  chapter  consists  of   a  sects.  1  and  2,  the  descriptions  of 

mass  of  dry  details,  which,   for  Quartz,  Potash-Felspar,  Mica,  and 

orderly  arrangement,  it  was  ne-  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  sect.  3,  and 

cessary  to    place    together,    but  sects.  4,  6,  and  7.  Tliis  much  will 

which   the  student  will    find  it  carry  him  through  chaps,  iii.  iv. 

tedious  to  master  and  hard    to  and  y.     Before  reading  chap.  vi. 

carry  in  bis  head.    He  may,  on  he  should  go  through  Uie  omitted 

first  reading,  confine  himself  to  parts  of  the  present  chapter. 
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arose  a  second  great  subdivision  of  the  science,  which 
aims  at  answering  the  questions  about  the  origin  of  rocks 
which  extended  study  suggests.  This  branch  of  Geology, 
which  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  Geogenie  of  the 
Germans,  strives  to  determine  first  of  all  how  the  different 
members  of  the  earth's  crust  were  formed ;  secondly,  the 
order  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  the  changes  in  life 
and  other  events  which  accompanied  their  formation  ;  and, 
thirdly,  tries  to  feel  its  way  back  to  those  dark  and  distant 
ages,  when  the  present  crust  of  the  earth  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  and  to  form  reasonable  conjectures  as 
to  what  the  earth  was  like  under  these  conditions,  and  as 
to  the  steps  it  passed  through  in  its  progress  from  them  to 
its  present  state.  Under  this  subdivision  we  shall  also 
have  to  inquire  into  the  methods  by  which  the  rocks  have 
been  brought  into  the  positions  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  had 
its  present  shape  given  to  it. 

We  will  in  this  chapter  treat  of  so  much  of  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  Geology  as  it  seems  desirable  to  keep  apart 
from  its  historical  element. 

Subdivisions  of  Descriptive  Geology. — ^Descriptive 
Geology  consists  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  caUed 
Lithology  (A.1^09,  a  stone),  and  Petrology  (irerpa,  rock). 

Idthology. — ^lithology  describes  the  results  which 
would  be  arrived  at  by  a  man  who  sat  indoors  in  his 
laboratory,  and  examined  small  hand-specimens  of  different 
kinds  of  rock  brought  to  him. 

Petrology. — Petrology  tells  us  what  additional  infor- 
mation we  gain  when  we  go  out  of  doors  and  examine 
large  masses  of  rock  in  the  field. 

The  first  of  these  gives  us  accurate  information  as  to 
the  composition  and  minute  structure  of  rocks,  but  alone 
it  does  little  or  nothing  towards  explaining  how  they  came 
into  existence  ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  purely  litho- 
logical  studies  would  even  suggest  the  idea  of  rocks  ever 
having  been  in  any  way  different  from  what  they  are  now, 
and  give  rise  to  questions  about  their  origin.  •  Petrology, 
however,  though  it  belongs  in  part  to  Descriptive  Geology, 
lands  us  on  the  threshold  of  the  Historical  subdivision. 
The  facts  learned  from  it,  many  of  them  such  as  no 
amount  of  indoor  examination  of  hand-specimens  would 
ever  have  taught  us,  are  decidedly  suggestive  of  the  notion 
that  rocks  have  not  always  been  such  as  we  see  them  now, 
but  have  been  produced  at  various  times  by  various  causes; 
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and  it  is  mainly  from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  our 
speciilations  as  to  the  probable  methods  by  which  the 
rocks  have  been  formed,  take  their  rise. 

What  we  have  to  say  under  the  head  of  Lithology 
will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  if  we  first  take  one 
or  two  actual  instances  of  the  lithological  examination  of 
rocks. 

Xnstauees  of  the  Idthological  Examination  of 
Books. — ^We  have  here  a  bit  of  the  rock  called  Granite, 
and  have  formed  a  clean-cut  face  upon  it  with  the  hammer. 
A  very  little  care  will  show  that  the  rock  is  made  up 
of  different  substances,  three  of  which  we  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  and  recognise.  One  is  of  a  dull  white  or 
pinkish  colour,  and  it  breaks  readily  along  a  number  of 
smooth  parallel  surfaces,  which  have  a  pearly  lustre ;  the 
second  is  more  like  glass  to  look  at,  and  breaks  with  the 
same  uneven  fracture  as  glass  ;  the  third  consists  of  thin 
plates  of  a  dark  colour,  with  glistening  faces,  and  can  be 
readily  split  parallel  to  these  faces  with  a  knife.  These 
three  substances  go  by  the  names  of  Felspar,  Quartz,  and 
Mica  respectively.  They  are  bound  together  into  a  solid 
rock  by  a  cement  or  paste ;  but  to  make  out  the  nature  of 
this  would  require  more  skill  than  we  are  supposed  at 
present  to  possess. 

Here  again  is  another  rock,  which  we  soon  see  is  com- 
posed of  rounded  grains  of  the  same  substance.  Quartz,  as 
we  found  in  Granito ;  we  touch  it  with  a  little  dilute  acid, 
and  it  effervesces  briskly;  no  such  effervescence  takes 
place  when  we  treat  Granite  in  the  same  way.  In  this 
rock,  then,  we  conclude  that  there  is  something  present  which 
does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  Gbanite.  Break  the 
specimen  open.  There  is  in  it  a  hollow  space  lined  with 
glistening  crystals,  which,  when  touched  with  acid,  effer- 
vesce even  more  strongly  than  the  body  of  the  rock  itself, 
and  are  therefore  probably  formed  of  the  other  substance 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  rock.  This  substance  is  not 
unlike  Felspar  at  the  first  glance,  but  we  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  between  them:  try  to  scratch  both  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  Felspar  is  much  the  harder ;  Felspar 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids ;  lastly,  while  Felspar  splits 
readily  in  only  one,  or  at  most  in  two  directions,  this 
substance  splits  with  the  greatest  ease  along  three  sets  of 
smooth,  shining  planes,  and  can  be  readily  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  has  exactly  the  same 
geometri(;al  form.  Our  new  acquaintance  is  called  Carbonato 
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of  lime,  ajid  the  rock  we  are  examining  consists  of  grains 
of  Quartz  bound  together  by  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Now  with  regard  to  these  substances,  which  we  have 
found  to  form  the  component  parts  of  the  two  rocks  just 
mentioned,  one  point  is  important  to  notice.  Though  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  specimen  we  first  handled,  differ  slightly 
from  one  another  in  composition,  some  containing  more 
Felspar  than  anything  else,  and  some  having  a  more  plen- 
tiful supply  of  Mica  man  others,  yet  bits  of  the  three  sub- 
stances of  which  the  rock  is  made  up,  possess  the  some 
physical  characters  from  whatever  part  of  the  specimen  we 
pick  them,  and,  if  we  subject  them  to  chemical  analysis, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  approximately  invariable  in  com- 
position. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  the  second  rock  even  to  a 
greater  degree  ;  some  parts  of  the  rock  would  be  richer  in 
Carbonate  of  Lime  than  others,  but  every  one  of  the  bits 
of  dean  Carbonate  of  Lime  that  could  be  separated  would 
be  found  to  be  absolutely  identical  in  every  respect,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  rock  it  came  from. 

We  have  therefore  found,  in  the  case  of  the  two  rocks  that 
we  have  been  examining,  that  they  are  composed  of  cer- 
tain chemical  compounds,  ea/ch  of  which  has  always  pretty 
much  the  same  appearance,  breaks  always  in  &e  same 
way,  and  keeps  always  the  same  hardness  and  chemical 
composition.* 

S^fixiition  of  a  Mineral. — Substances  which  posBesa  the 
properties  just  mentioned,  are  composed  of  dead  matter,  and  have 
been  formed  naturally ,  are  called  Minebals. 

There  are  other  rocks  the  constituent  minerals  of  which 
are  not  easily  recognised,  and  others  which  require  very 
refined  methods  to  determine  what  they  are  made  of ;  but 
in  all  cases  rocks  can  be  shown  to  be  made  up  of  one 
or  more  of  those  substances  to  which  the  general  term 
*•  mineral "  is  applied.  The  cases  where  large  rock  masses 
consist  of  only  a  single  mineral  are  very  rare  in  com- 
parison with  those  where  several  minerals  are  mixed  to- 
gether to  form  the  rock. 

Defixiition  of  a  Bock. — ^After  repeated  examinations 
of  different  kinds  of  rocks,  like  those  just  described,  we 
arrive  at  the  f ollowinff  definition  of  a  rock. 

Rocks  are  mechanical  mixtures  of  certain  inorganic  suhstancesy 

•  It  will  be  shown  presently  they  may  he  looked  upon  as 
that  these  statements  are  in  correct  enough  for  our  present 
many  cases  not  strictly  true ;  hut      purpose. 
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more  or  less  definite  in  character  and  compositiony  known  as 
minerals. 

We  may  here  mention  that  geologists  include  under  the 
name  Bock  all  the  substances,  hard  and  soft  aHke,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  earth's  cfust ;  clay  or  loose  sand  are  ae 
much  rocks,  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word,  as  slate 
or  sandstone. 


SECTION  II.— MINERALOGY. 

The  first  thing  which  the  lithologist  has  to  do  is  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  minerals  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  rocks;  and  the  branch  of  Geology  which 
teaches  this  is  called  Mineralogy. 

S'limlier  of  Boek-formiiig  lEiiieraLEi. — The  total 
number  of  known  minerals  is  very  larse  indeed,  but  of 
these  only  a  comparatively  small  number  enter  to  any 
appreciable  extent  into  the  composition  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  with  these  only  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  geologist  should  make  himseK  acquainted.  Thus 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  examined,  in  the  way  just 
described,  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  Granite,  we 
might  find  them  all  in  the  main  made  up  of  the  tJiree 
minerals  Quartz,  Felspar,  and  Mica;  but  besides  these 
three  predominating  components,  other  minerals  would  fre- 
quently present  themselves.  In  many  cases,  for  example, 
we  should  detect,  in  addition  to  the  three  minerals  just 
mentioned,  long  needle-shaped  prisms  of  a  black  mineral 
known  as  Schorl.  But  the  presence  of  Schorl  would  not 
prevent  us  from  calling  the  rock  a  Granite,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  allied  to  other  Granites  which  were  free  from 
Schorl,  or  which  contained  other  minerals  in  addition  to  the 
three  normal  constituents.  We  might  use  Granite  in  a 
generic  sense,  and  look  upon  the  sdiorla^eous  and  other 
forms  of  the  rock  as  diif erent  species  of  that  genus ;  or, 
what  would  perhaps  be  better,  we  might  consider  these 
last  as  merely  varieties  of  the  species  Granite. 

Minerals,  such  as  the  Schorl  just  mentioned,  which  are, 
as  it  were,  superadded  to  the  normal  constituents  of  any 
rock,  are  called  accessory  or  adventitious;  the  advanced 
student  will  find  that  a  study  of  them  often  throws  light  on 
the  origin  of  «*ocks,  but  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  necessary 
for  the  beginner. 
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Again,  the  metallic  ores,  occurring  as  they  do  chiefly  in 
narrow  veins  and  threads,  cannot  be  looked  upon,  except  in 
some  few  instances,  as  rock-forming  minerals  The  mas- 
tery of  these  then  the  beginner  may  postpone  till  he  has 
made  some  advance  in  his  studies. 

Besides  these  two  classes  there  are  a  host  of  nunerals 
seldom  met  with,  and  some  so  rare  that  no  one  but  a  mineralo- 
gist, who  has  the  most  extensive  opportimities  of  research, 
has  ever  a  chance  of  even  seeing  them ;  with  these  we  may 
almost  say  that  the  geologist  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  ; 
the  beginner  certamly  need  not  trouble  his  head  about 
them. 

When  we  put  aside  the  minerals  which  occur  only  as 
accessory  constituents  of  rocks,  the  metallic  ores,  and  the 
rare  fcfrms,  the  number  remaining  will  not  be  Iwrge ;  and 
it  is  of  these  only  that  we  need  treat  in  an  elementary 
work.  But  before  we  can  give  an  account  of  these  we 
must  describe,  as  far  as  space  will  allow,  the  characters 
most  important  to  note  in  minerals  generally. 

Chemical  CompoBition  of  Boek-formiiig  Minerals. 
— First  of  all,  the  chemical  composition  of  minerals  falls 
to  be  considered. 

Chemists  divide  all  bodies  into  two  great  classes :  Com- 
pound Bodies,  which  it  is  possible  to  split  up  into  two  or 
more  substances,  diflrering  from  each  other  and  from  the 
compound  formed  by  their  union ;  and  Simple  Bodies,  or 
Elements,  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  so  to  split  up. 

The  latter  are  sixty-three  in  number,  but  of  them  not 
more  than  nineteen,  at  the  outside,  enter  to  any  extent  into 
the  composition  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  names  of  these  nineteen  elements,  and  the  symbols 
used  by  chemists  to  denote  each,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

The  ten  placed  in  the  first  subdivision  form  by  their  com- 
binations perhaps  as  much  as  977-1  OOOths  of  the  whole 
crust ;  the  two  in  the  second  subdivision  come  next  in  im- 
portance; the  remaining  seven  enter  in  small  quantities 
mto  the  composition  of  some  common  rock-forming  minerals, 
or  replace  in  small  quantities  the  normal  constituents  of 
these  minerals,  or  are  found  in  rock-forming  minerals  of 
only  local  occurrence. 
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List  of  thx  Maik  Elbmxntabt  Gonstitubntb  of  thb  Eabtb'h 
Cbvst. 


Nof^Metala. 

Metali. 

Oxygen  •    . 

• 

•    • 

0. 

AlnTinniwwx 

AL 

Hydrogen  . 
Silicon    .    . 

, 

■    • 

H. 

Fotassiam  • 

K. 

■ 

•    t 

&l 

kk>dium      » 

Na, 

Carbon   .    . 

• 

4         • 

C. 

Calcium      . 
Magnesinm 
Iron       •    • 

Ca. 
Fe. 

Snlphnr .    • 

• 

•         • 

s. 

Chlorine      , 

• 

•         « 

CL 

Fluorine      • 

t 

•         • 

F. 

Lithium     • 

•    • 

• 

LL 

FhosphoroB 

• 

•         • 

P. 

Barium  •    • 

•    • 

• 

Ba. 

Boron     ,    • 

• 

•         t 

B. 

Manganese 

•    • 

* 

Mn. 

Ziroonium  • 

•    • 

t 

Zr. 

Of  these  elements  two  only,  Sulphur  and  Carbon,  occur 
simple  or  uncombined,  in  a  state  of  approximate  purity, 
as  rock  masses.  All  the  other  elements  are  found  in  com- 
bination, and  the  following  are  the  principal  primary  com- 
pounds, which,  either  by  themselyes  or  in  a  state  of  further 
ootabination  with  one  another,  go  to  make  up  the  mass  of 
rock-f onning  minerals : — 

1.  Water  (Hydrogen  Monoxide)  H,0.  When  minerals 
contain  water  they  are  said  to  be  JSydrated;  when  they 
are  free  from  water  they  are  described  as  Anhydnnu. 

2.  Three  acids : — 

8ilica  (Silicon  Dioxide)  SiO,. — "By  far  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  the  rock-forming  mmerals,  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  being  composed  of  it.  It  occurs  un- 
oombined  as  Quartz,  and  in  combination  in  silicates  to  be 
immediately  noticed. 

Carbonic  Acid  (Carbon  Dioxide)  CO,. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (Hydrogen  Sulphate)  H^SO^, 

3.  Next  we  may  take  the  following  group : — 
Alumina  (Aluminium  Sesquioxide)  Al^O,. 
Potash  (Potassium  Monoxide)  K,0« 

Soda  (Sodium  Monoxide)  Na^O. 

£ime  (Caldum  Monoxide)  CaO. 

Magnesia  (Magnesium  Monoxide)  MgO. 

The  siHcates  of  these  substances,  with  small  quantities 
of  Lithiimi,  Muorine,  and  Iron  Oxides,  make  up  the 
minerals  which  compose  the  rocks  known  as  Crystalline. 

0 
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The  decomposition  of  some  of  these  minerals  giyes  rise 
to  Hjdrated  Silicates  of  Alumina,  which  mixed  with 
mechanical  impurities  constitute  the  different  forms  of 
clayey  rocks. 

The  most  important  tiime  oompound  is  the  Carbonate 
(CaCOg),  which  forms  the  bulk  of  Limestone. 

The  double  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Ma^esia  (CaCO,+ 
MgCO^)  is  the  main  constituent  of  Magnesian  Limestone  or 
Dolomite. 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  Gypsum,  (CaSO^+2H30),  occurs 
as  a  rock|  and  the  Phosphate  (Ca^2F04)  is  not  uncommon 
as  an  accessory  mineral  and  in  yeins. ,     '   ,    ' 

4.  Common  Salt  (Sodium  Chloride),  Nad,  occurs  as  a  rock. 

5.  Compounds  of  Lron.  The  following  are  the  most 
frequent  :-i-      .  .... 

MofmatiU  or  Specular  Iron  Ore  (Iron  S^squioxide)  Fe,0,. 

Brown  Hathatite  or  Limonite  (Hydrafed  Lron  Sesquioxide), 
2(Fe,03)3(H,Ol.* 

Magnettte  or  Zoadetone,  Fe-O^. 

Spathic  Iron  (Ferrous  Caroonate)  FeCOj. 

SilicaU  of  Iron,  2(FeO)SiO,. 

All  these  substances,  except  the  last,  occur  now  and  then  in 
suificient  quantity  to  form  rock  masses,  and  Magnetite  enters 
in  small  quantities  into  the  composition  of  many  crystalline 
rocks.  But  the  most  prominent  part  iron  compounds  play 
is  in  furnishing  the  colouring  matters  of  many  rocks: 
generally  the  aimydrous  sesquioxide  giyes  rise  to  red  tints 
of  yariable  intensity ;  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  produces 
colours  ranging  from  yeUow  to  brown;  while  the  carbonate 
confers  a  grey  or  bluish  grey  hue.  Many  yariations  in 
tone  are  caused  by  mixtures  of  the  different  iron  com- 
pounds, and  other  colours  are  produced  by  different  amoimts 
of  hydration  of  the  sesquioxide.f  Lnpure  Silicate  of  Iron 
is  sometimes  disseminated  through  sandy  rocks  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  giye  them  a  green  tinge. 

Iron  Pyrites  (Ferrous  Disulphide),  FeS„  is  one  of  the 
commonest  accessoij  minerals,  and  sometimes  occurs  in 
quantities  descrying  the  name  of  rock  masses.  It  may  in 
some  cases  haye  furnished  by  oxidation  the  colouring 
matter  of  rocks. 

6.  Baryta  (Barium    Monoxide),  BaO,   enters  into  the 

*  For  othev  H^drateB  of  Iron,  tionoflron  in  Variegated  Strata/* 

see  Prof.  Brash,  Silliman's  Joum.,  and  the  papers  releired  to  by 

2nd  ser.  zliv.,  219.  him.    Quart.  Jonni.  G^L  Soc, 

t  fiee  Haw,  "  On  the  Dispod-  zziy.  861.    Dawson,  Ibid.,  y.  25. 
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eomposition  of  the  very  common  mineral  Barytes  or  Sul- 
phate of  Baryta. 

7.  Zirconia  (Ziroonium  Dioxide),  ZrO,,  appears  as  a 
Silicate  (Zircon)  in  certain  rocks. 

8.  Boracie  Add  (Boron  Trioxide),  B,0„  may  be  noticed 
as  a  volcanic  product. 

Sxtemal  Form  and  Internal  Structure  of  lEine- 
rals. — let.  Crystalline  Forms. — The  nextipoints  to  notice 
about  minerals  are  their  external  form  and  internal  struc- 
ture. Thev  very  frequently  occur  in  the  shape  of  regular 
geometrical  solids,  bounded  by  smooth  shining  faces.  Such 
forms  are  called  Crystals,  and  the  study  of  them  Orystallo- 
graphy. 

The  planes  that  bound  crystals  are  called  their  **  faces  "  ; 
the  intersection  of  any  two  faces  is  called  an  **  edge  " ;  and 
the  point  where  three  or  more  edges  meet  is  called  an 
**  angle".  The  solid  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
three  or  more  faces  are  the  solid  angles  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  inclination  of  two  faces  to  one  another  is  called  an 
**  interfadal  anffle". 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  actual  cases  of  Crystalline 
forms. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  a  mineral  already  mentioned,  Carbonate 


Fig.  2. 

of  Lime  or  Calc  Spar  (Fig.  2,  a).  It  is  a  solid  bounded  by 
smooth,  glistening  faces,  each  of  which  is  a  rhombus,  and 
all  these  rhombuses  are  of  exactly  the  same  shape,  that  is, 
the  corresponding  angles  are  the  same  for  every  one.  The 
solid  is  called  a  rhombohedron.     Knock  a  bit  oft  one 
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comer;  it  falk  away  in  the  shape  of  a  rhombohedron, 
smaller  than  the  one  from  which  it  has  been  broken  oS^ 
but  in  every  other  respect  exactly  similar  (Figs.  2,  h  and  e). 
The  rhombic  faces  of  the  detached  fragment  have  their 
angles  exactly  equal  to  the  oorrespondmg  angles  of  the 
rhombuses  that  boimded  the  original  block,  and  the  cor- 
responding interfacial  angles  of  the  two  specimens  are 
exactly  equaL  Further,  the  bit  we  have  broken  off  can 
itself  be  further  broken  up  into  rhombohedrons  (Fig.  2,  d), 
these  again  into  still  smaller  rhombohedrons,  and  in  eveiy 
case  the  shape  of  the  fragments  will  be  identically  that  of 
the  block  we  started  with. 

deavuge. — ^TMs  property  which  the  mineral  has  of 
breaking  more  readily  in  certain  directions  than  in  others, 
and  of  breaking  in  these  directions  with  a  smooth  face, 
is  called  Cleavage,  and  the  smooth  faces  thus  obtained 
are  called  Planes  of  Cleavage.  We  might  by  force  make 
Calc  Spar  break  in  other  directions  than  those  of  the 
Cleava^  Planes,  but  the  surfaces  we  should  thus  obtain 
would  be  no  longer  smooth  and  shining,  but  rough  and  dull. 

But  Calc  Spar  is  found  ciystallised  not  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  rhombohedron,  but  in  hundreds  of  other  forms  besides. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  called,  from  the  pointed 
shape  of  the  ciystals.  Dog  Tooth  Spar.  Take  one  of  these 
tootn-shaped  crystals,  tap  it  fluently  with  the  hammer,  and 
it  will  fall  into  a  number  of  rhombohedrons  identicid  in 
every  respect  except  size  with  those  of  our  first  specimen. 
This  crystal,  seemmgly  so  different  from  the  rhombohedron 
we  were  just  now  handling,  is  really  built  uj)  of  a  number 
of  elements  a^eeing  with  it  exactly  in  their  geometrical 
form.  This  will  also  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  all  the 
different  crystalline  shapes  under  which  Calc  Spar  is  found. 

Fnndamental  Form. — ^The  rhombohedron  to  which 
all  crystals  of  Calc  Spar  can  be  reduced  is  called  the 
Fundamental  Form  of  the  mineral. 

Calc  Spar  has  been  chosen  for  the  foregoing  example 
because  it  deaves  readily  parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  the 
rhombohedron.  In  other  crystallised  substances  deava^e 
can  be  obtained  only  in  two  directions ;  in  others  only  m 
one  ;  in  some  not  at  all,  or  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  student  may  also  easily  verify  for  himself  another 
c€ise  in  which  one  crystalline  form  may  be  made  to  pass 
into  another  by  means  of  cleavage,  viz.  that  of  Fluor  Spar. 

This  mineral  is  found  frequency  crystallised  in  cubes, 
such  as  Fig.  3,  a.     If  a  knife  be  placed  near  one  of  the 
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angles  of  the  cube,  touching  the  face  A  JB  C  D  m  &  line 
parallel  to  the  diagonal  A  V,  and  equally  inclined  to  the 
three  faces  that  meet  in  B,  and  then  firmly  pressed  against 
the  crystal,  a  bit  will  fly  off,  bounded  by  triangular  faces, 
and  the  crystal  be  reduced  to  the  shape  in  Fig.  3,^.  If  each 
of  the  angles  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  whole  cxystal 


(a) 

/ 

7  -iZ/ 

Fig.  8. 


may  be  similarly  modified.  We  shall  then  find  that  we 
may  continue  to  split  off  slices  parallel  to  faces  correspond- 
ing to  i>  3  0,  tiU  the  crystal  is  reduced  to  the  shape  in 
Fig.  3,  0,  which  is  a  solid  bounded  by  six  squares,  each  of 
which  is  formed  by  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  edges 
of  each  face  in  the  origin^  cube,  the  dotted  figure  efg  h, 
in  fact  of  Fig.  3,  b,  and  eight  equilateral  triangles.  By  still 
further  continuing  the  process  the  square  faces  grow  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  uie  crystal  is  at  last  reduced  to  the  idiape 
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of  Fig.  8,  dy  which  is  a  regular  octohedron,  bounded  by  eight 
faces,  each  of  which  is  an  equilateral  triangle.  Each  of 
the  angles  of  the  octohedron  occupies  what  was  the  centre 
of  a  face  of  the  original  cube,  the  relative  position  of  which 
is  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

By  similar  reasoning  to  that  just  described  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  all  the  multitudinous  and  complicated 
crystalline  forms  met  with  in  Nature  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  simple  shapes,  of  which  it  is  usual  to  reckon  some 
dozen  as  fundamental. 

These  we  will  now  describe,  first  adding  to  the  definitions 
already  given  the  following : — 

Axes  of  Crystals. — **  The  Axes  of  a  crystal "  are  imagi- 
nary lines,  about  which  the  crystal  is  symmetrically 
arranged.  They  connect  either  opposite  angles,  or  the 
centres  of  opposite  faces,  or  the  middle  points  of  opposite 
edges.  We  have,  therefore,  in  any  symmetrical  crystal 
several  sets  of  axes  to  choose  between.  The  choice  how* 
ever  is  not  arbitrary,  that  set  being  selected  in  each  case 
which  optical  or  other  properties  of  the  crystal  prove  to  be 
related  to  its  intimate  molecular  constitution. 

Ennmeration  of  Fnndaiiiental  Forms. — The  Funda- 
mental Forms  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  Prismatic  Forms. — If  we  take  any  two  plane 
figures  exactly  alike  in  every  respect,  place  them  so  that 
each  side  of  the  one  shall  be  parallel  to  the' corresponding 
side  of  the  other,  and  then  join  the  corresponding  c^glos 
by  straight  lines,  the  solid  so  enclosed  is  a  prism.  The 
two  simuar  plane  figures  are  called  ''the  ends",  the  other 
bounding  figures,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  must  be  parallelo- 
grams, are  called  the  **  lateral  faces",  and  their  inter- 
sections **  lateral  edges".  The  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  ends  is  called  the  ''  longitudinal  axis" ;  the  other  axes, 
called  **  transverse  axes",  connect  either  the  centres  of 
opposite  lateral  faces  or  the  middle  points  of  opposite 
lateral  edges.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tranverse  axes  lie 
in  a  plane  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  ends. 

Prisms  are  classed  according  to  the  shape  of  their  ends ; 
a  prism  with  square  ends  is  a  square  prism,  one  with 
hexagonal  ends  an  hexagonal  prism.  Further,  if  the 
lo/igitudinal  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  ends,  the  prism  is 
a  "  right  prism  " ;  if  not,  an  **  oblique  prism". 

Among  the  fundamental  forms  of  minerals  the  following 
are  prismatic : — 

la.  Eight  Prisms. — ^Lateral  faces  rectangles ;  longitudi- 
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nal  axis,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  always  perpendicular  to  the 
transyerse  axes. 

Ths  euh9.  Bounded  by  aifb^  equal  squares.  The  axes 
connect  centres  of  opposite  faces,  are  all  equal  and  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another. 

Th$  right  square  prism.  Ends  squares.  Transverse  axes 
connect  centres  of  opposite  lateral  faces,  they  are  equal  and 
perpendicular  to  one  another,  but  not  equal  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis. 

27ie  right  rectangular  prism.  Ends  oblongs.  Axes  connect 
centres  of  opposite  faces,  are  perpendicul^  to  one  another, 
and  all  unequal. 

Ths  right  rhombic  prism.  Ends  rhombuses.  Transverse 
axes  connect  centres  of  opposite  lateral  ed^s;  they  are 
therefore  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombus,  and  so  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  but  unequal ;  they  are  also  unequal 
to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

The  right  rhomhoiddl  prism.  Ends  rhomboids.  Axes  con- 
nect centres  of  opposite  faces.  They  are  all  unequal,  and 
the  transverse  axes  cross  one  another  obliquely. 
'  The  right  hexagonal  prism.  Ends  refi^ar  hexagons. 
Transverse  axes  connect  either  centres  of  opposite  lateral 
faces,  or  middle  points  of  opposite  lateral  edges  ;  they  are 
equal,  and  form  angles  of  60°  with  each  other,  but  are  not 
equal  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

1  h.  Oblique  P&isiub. — ^Lateral  faces  paraUelojgrams ;  longi- 
tudinal axis  oblique  to  plane  containmff  tranverse  axes. 

Oblique  rhombic  prism, — ^Ends  rhombuses."  Transverse 
axes  connect  middle  points  of  lateral  edges.  They  are 
therefore  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombus,  and  are  unequal  and 
perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Oblique  rhomboidal  prism. — ^Ends  rhomboids.  Transverse 
axes  as  in  the  last.  They  are  therefore  the  diagonals  of 
a  rhomboid,  are  unequal  and  cross  one  another  obliquely. 

In  both  iJiese  forms  the  longitudinal  axis  may  be  per- 
pendicular to  one  and  oblique  to  the  other  of  the  trans- 
verse axes ;  or  it  may  be  oblique  to  both  of  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  prism  is  said  to  be  doubly  oblique. 

2nd.  Pyeamidal  Foems. — ^If  we  draw  straight  lines  to 
the  angles  of  a  plane  ^.fuie  from  any  point  outside  its  plane, 
the  soBd  so  enclosed  is  a  pyramid.  The  plane  figure  is 
called  the  base,  the  other  bounding  figures,  which  are 
evidently  triangles,  the  faces :  the  point  is  called  the  vertex. 
If  the  line  connecting  the  vertex  with  the  centre  of  the 
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base  is  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  the  pyramid  is  a  right 
pyramid ;  if  not,  an  oblique  pyramid. 

The  following  pyramidal  forms  oocur : — 

The  regvla/r  octohednm, — ^If  we  take  two  pyramids,  with 
equal  square  bases,  and, faces  equilateral  triangles,  and 
place  them  base  to  base,  we  get  this  solid.  The  axes  con- 
nect opposite  angles,  and  are  evidently  all  equal  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  aauare  oeiohedron. — ^This  solid  is  formed  by  putting 
base  to  base  two  p^rramids,  whose  bases  are  equal  squares 
and  faces  equal  isosceles  trianeles.  The  axes  connect 
opposite  angles ;  two  being  the  diagonals  of  a  square,  are 
e<^ual  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  the  third  is  at 
right  angles  to  these  two,  but  not  necessarily  equal  to  them. 

Two  more  forms  remain  to  be  described. 

The  rhamhtc  dodecahedron, — ^A  solid  boimded  by  twelve 
equal  rhombuses.  The  axes  connect  opposite  ancles.  It 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  the  student  realise  the  shape 
of  this  solid  either  oy  description  or  a  plane  figure,  but  he 
may  easily  construct  a  model  of  it  as  follows.  Liet  him  cut 
out  in  stiff  paper  or  cardboard  a  figure  like  that  in  Fig.  4« 


Fig.  4. 

Then  bend  up  the  four  rhombuses  Alf,  BL^  CjET,  and  LP, 
round  the  lines  AB,  BC^  CD,  BA  respectively,  till  the 
edges  NB,  MB  come  to^^ether,  and  also  the  edges  BH^  B  O, 
and  paste  a  st^ip  of  thm  paper  over  the  joining  edges  to 
keep  them  toother.  He  wul  then  have  formed  one-half 
the  solid,  which  wiU  stand  on  the  face  A  B  CB ;  the  other 
half  may  be  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  half  first  formed,  and  the  two  joined  together  by 
pasting  strips  of  thin  paper  along  the  edges.  The  dodeca- 
hedron so  formed  will  have  two  of  its  opposite  faces  open. 
Now  let  him  pass  a  thread  from  A  and  C  to  the  opposite 
angles,  and  another  from  the  point  where  JVandif  have 
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been  bionglit  together  to  that  where  K  and  Q  have  been 
brought  together.  These  threads  are  the  axes,  and  by 
lookmff  through  the  open  faces,  a  little  geometrical  reason- 
ing win  show  that  they  are  equal  and  perpendicular  to  one 
another. 

The  rhamhohedron, — ^A  solid  bounded  by  .Mght  equal 
rhombuses.  Of  this  the  student  had  better  make  a  model 
thus.     Cut  out  the  figure  in  Fig.  5 ;  bend  up  along  the 


SLik 


Fig.  6. 


lines  02),  JEF,  ^ IT,  till  iTZ  and  AJB  coincide,  and 
fasten  the  two  latter  together  with  a  strip  of  paper  and 
gum.  This  will  give  a  rhombohedron  with  two  faces 
open.  He  will  find  that  the  three  plane  angles,  which 
contain  the  solid  angles  at  C  and  (7,  are  all  equal,  but  that 
such  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  solid  angles.  C  and  G 
are  called  the  vertices,  and  the  edges  that  meet  them  are 
called  vertical  edges ;  the  other  six  edc^s  are  called  lateral 
edges.  Threads  connecting  the  middle  points  of  opposite 
lateral  edges  will  be  the  transverse  axes ;  they  are  easily 
seen  to  be  the  lines  connecting  the  opposite  angles  of  a 
regular  hexagon,  and  are  therefore  equal,  and  inclined  at 
angles  of  60^  to  each  other ;  a  thread  connecting  the  two 
vertices  is  the  longitudinal  or  principal  axis ;  it  is  evidently 
perpendicular  to  uie  transverse  axes. 

It  is  dear  that  the  rhombohedron  is  only  that  particular 
case  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  in  which  all  the  edges 
are  equal.  One  main  reaaon  lor  making  it  a  distinct  form, 
and  giving  it  the  above  set  of  axes,  is,  that  optical  pheno- 
mena show  that  the  principal  axis  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal. 

dassiflcation  of  rimdamental  Fomui. — ^The  funda- 
mental forms  just  described  are  classed  according  to  the 
number,  relative  dimensions,  and  inclinations  of  their  axes 
in  the  following  six  systems. 
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Forim  with  three  axes  all  perpendumhr  to  one  another. 

1.  MonometriOy  Isometric,  Tesseral,  Oubio,  or  Begular 
System.    Axes  all  equal. 

Cube,  Begular  Octobedron,  Ebombic  Dodecabedion. 

2.  Duuetric,  IN^ramidal,  or  Tetragonal  System.  Only 
two  equal  axes. 

Bi^t  square  prism.    Square  octobedron. 

3.  Trimetric,  febombic,  Ortborbombic,  or  Ebombobedral 
system.    Axes  all  unequaL 

Bigbt  rectangular  prism.    Bigbt  rbombio  prism. 

Forms  with  three  axes,  not  aU  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

4.  Monodinic  or  Oblique  System. 

Axes  all  unequal ;  two  perpendicular  to  eacb  otber,  one 
of  tbese  two  being  perpendicular  and  tbe  otber  oblique  to 
tbe  tbird  axis. 

Bigbt  Rbomboidal  Prism.  Oblique  Ebombic  Prism,  in 
wbicb  tbe  longitudinal  axis  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  tbe 
transverse  axes. 

5.  Triclinic  or  Anortbic  System. 

Axes  all  unequal  and  all  oblique  to  one  another. 
Doubly-oblique  Ebombic  Prism.    Doubly-oblique  Ebom- 
boidal  Prism.* 

Forms  with  four  axes ;  three  transverse^  equals  and  making 
angles  of  60^  with  one  another ;  longitudinal  perpendicular  to 
transverse  and  not  equal  to  them. 

6.  Hexagonal,  Ebombobedral,  Ebomboidal,  or  Monotri- 
metric  System. 

Hexagonal  Prism  and  Ebombobedron.f 

Laws  of  Crystallme  Form. — Tbe  following  are  tbe 
two  main  laws  respecting  Cleavage  and  Crystalline  Form. 

(1 .)  Cleavage  takes  place  parallel  to  tbe  faces  of  a  funda- 
mental form,  or  to  tbe  diagonals  of  a  face. 

*  For  that  form  of  the  Oblique  has    ever    been    met   with    in 

Khomboidal  Prism,  in  which  the  nature. 

longitudinal  axis  is  perpendicular  f  The  student  will  find  models 

to  one  of   the  transverse   axes,  a  very  great  aid  to  understanding 

some  authors   have  invented    a  the  form  of  crystals.     He  cannot 

Diclinic  System,  in  which  there  do  better    than  construct  them 

are  two  axes  perpendicular  to  one  wholly  himself.    Full  directions 

another,  and  a  third  oblique  to  will   be    found   in    Elementary 

both  these  two ;    but   it   siBems  Crystallography,  by  J.  B.  Jordan, 

doubtful  whether  such   a   form  Murby,  1873. 
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(2.)  Bodies  which  have  the  aame  chemical  compositioii 
take,  when  they  dystaUise,  either  the  same  ciystalliiie 
shape,  or  shapes  wluch  can  be  reduced  to  the  same  funda- 
mental form.* 

The  following  are  the  three  principal  exceptions  to  the 
latter  law. 

1.  Polymorphtam. — Some  substances,  while  retaining  the 
same  chemical  composition,  are  capable  of  assuming  crys- 
talline shapes  belonging  to  two  or  more  different  systems. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  Dimorphism  when  the  different  crys- 
talline systems  are  two  in  number ;  Trimorphism  when  they 
are  three ;  and  so  on. 

Sulphur,  for  instance,  crystallises  both  in  rhombic  octo- 
hedrons  and  monodinic  prisms,  and  is  dimorphic. 

2.  Isomorphism  or  JSommomorphtsm. — ^In  some  cases  two  or 
more  bodies,  differing  in  chemical  composition,  may  replace 
each  other  in  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  without  altering 
its  crystalline  form.  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  Iso- 
moiphous  or  Homoeomorphous  with  each  other. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Lame,  Magnesia,  and  Protoxide  of 
Iron  are  isomorphous  substances,  which  replace  one  another 
in  many  minerals,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  the 
crystalline  shape. 

The  replacement  is  weU  seen  in  the  case  of  the  group  of 
minerals  known  as  (Garnets.  The  chemical  composition  of 
aU  these  may  be  represented  by  the  formula — 

8(EO)2(SiOg)+B,0,SiO„ 

when  B  in  the  first  bracket  is  sometimes  Calcium,  some- 
times Iron,  sometimes  Magnesium. 

3.  Pseudomorphism.  —  This  occurs  when  a  crystal  has 
the  ciystaUine  form  characteristic  of  one  mineral  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  another.  For  instance,  Carbonate 
of  Lime  dystallises  in  rhombohedrons.  Quartz  in  six-sided 
prisms;  we  do  find,  however,  crystals  of  Quartz  having 
the  exact  shape  and  angles  of  arhombohedron  of  Carbonate 
of  Lime.  Such  a  crystal  is  called  a  Pseudomorph,  and  in 
the  case  mentioned  would  be  described  as  a  Pseudomorph 
of  Quartz  after  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Pseudomorphs  are  arranged  in  the  following  classes 
according  to  their  mode  of  formation : — 
A. — ^IMsplaoement  Pseudomorphs. 

*  Veiy  tmall  yariations  kaye  Btance.  These  are  probably  due 
been  noticed  in  the  angles  of  dif-  to  the  prescmce  of  small  quantities 
ferent  crystals  of  the  same  sub-      of  mecnanically  mixed  impurities. 
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(A  a)  By  incrustation^  when  one  mineral  has  coated  orer 
a  ci78tal  of  another  mineral. 

(A  h)  By  replacement^  when  the  substance  of  one  mineral 
has  been  removed,  and  its  place  taken  by  another  mineral, 
the  substitution  haying  proceeded  atom  by  atom,  so  that 
the  crystalline  form  and  sometimes  the  cleavage  of  the  first 
mineral  is  retained. 

B. — ^Alteration  Pseudomorphs. 

(B  a).  By  the  removal  of  constituents. 

(B  h).  By  the  addition  of  new  constituents. 

(B  e),  Bj  the  taking  away  of  some  constituents  and  their 
replacement  by  others. 

Thus  there  are  two  minerals,  Selenite  and  Anhydrite^ 
each  of  which  occurs  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  other ; 
the  first  is  a  hydrated,  the  second  an  anhydrous  Sulphate 
of  Idme.  When  we  fine  Selenite  under  the  form  of  Anhy-» 
drite,  one  constituent,  the  water,  has  been  removed,  and 
the  case  comes  under  (B  a).  Conversely,  Anhydrite  in  the 
form  of  Selenite  comes  under  (B  h).  Again  we  find  Car- 
bonate of  lime  with  the  crystalline  form  of  Selenite. 
Here  the  Carbonate  of  lime  may  have  been  decomposed, 
and  Sulphuric  Acid  put  in  the  place  of  Carbonic  Acid,  and 
we  should  then  have  an  instance  of  (B  e).  But  the  change 
may  be  produced  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Carbonate 
of  lime,  and,  as  each  atom  is  taken  away,  by  a  correspond* 
ing  atom  of  Selenite  being  put  in  its  place,  and  then  the 
Pseudomorph  would  be  put  in  the  class  (A  h). 

The  study  of  Pseudomorphs,  specially  those  of  the  last 
dass,  often  throws  great  light  on  the  steps  through  which 
a  rock  has  passed  before  it  reached  its  present  form.  Thus, 
in  many  rocks  which  contain  Chlorite,  this  mineral  can  be 
shown  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  constituents  of 
the  rock,  but  to  have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  Horn- 
blende or  Augite.  And  thus  we  learn  that  certain  chloritio 
rocks,  though  they  now  differ  from  others  of  Homblendic 
composition,  may  have  been  originally  identical  with  the 
latter  and  formed  in  the  same  way. 

Forms  which  are  sometimes  called  Pseudomorphs  are 
also  produced  in  this  way.  A  crystal  is  removed  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  mould  thus  formed  is  afterwards  filled  up 
with  a  non-Giystallised  substance,  and  so  a  cast  of  the 
crystal  is  formed.  Thus  crystals  of  Common  Salt  are 
sometimes  formed  by  evaporation  on  the  margin  of  a  salt 
lake ;  the  oiystals  are  afterwards  dissolved  away,  and  the 
hollows  produced  filled  up  with  mud,  and  a  model  of  the 
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cr3r8tal8  formed  in  the  latter  substance.  Mud-oasts  of  the 
crystals  of  other  salts  besides  Common  Salt  have  also  been 
noticed,  of  prismatic  crystals  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  for 
instance  (QeoL  of  Canada,  Beport  to  1863,  p.  346). 

For  details  respecting  the  exceptions  noted  above,  the 
student  must  refer  to  works  on  Mineralogy. 

External  Form  and  Zntemal  Structure  of  Kine- 
ralfl. — 2nd.  Amorphoiis  Forme. — ^When  minerals  have 
neither  external  crystalline  form  nor  internal  crystalline 
structure,  they  are  said  to  be  amorphous. 

Among  amorphoiu9  forms  the  following  are  the  most 
important : — 

The  Glassy. — ^At  first  sight  no  two  things  can  seem  to 
be  so  totally  distinct  as  a  well-crystallised  and  a  glassy 
miuOTaL  The  regtdar  geometrical  form  of  the  one,  and 
the  smooth  glistening  races  along  which  it  breaks,  con- 
trast in  the  most  marked  way  with  the  shapeless  lumps 
and  rough  xmeyen  fracture  of  the  other.  The  same 
mineral,  however,  is  often  capable  of  assimiing  both 
shapes,  and  experiments  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  formed,  that  decide 
whether  minerals  shall  be  glassy  or  crystalline.  Thus,  if 
a  body  harden  from  a  state  of  fusion,  it  has  been  observed 
in  many  cases  to  take  the  shape  of  a  glass  if  it  cools 
quickly,  and  to  cryst^^se  if  it  cools  slowly.*  And  some 
substances  have  been  found  to  change  slowly  from  a  glass 
into  an  imperfectly  crystalline  mass  by  a  gradual  rearrange- 
ment of  their  molecules. 

The  Colloid,  GelatinotM,  or  JeUy-Uke. — By  certain  chemi- 
cal processes  some  minerals.  Silica  for  instance,  can  be 
precipitated  from  solution  in  a  gelatinous  or  jeUy-like 
form.  Minerals  occur  in  nature,  with  very  much  the  look 
of  hardened  jelly,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
were  formed  by  a  similar  operation. 

The  Grantdar,  when  a  mineral  consists  of  grains  with- 
out external  crystalline  form.  The  grains  may  be  rounded, 
or  irregularly  angular.  Such  a  structure  is  often  obtained 
when  a  substance  is  precipitated  from  solution  too  rapidly 
to  allow  of  its  molecules  arranging  themselves  in  crystal- 
line forms.  And  if  minerals  are  broken  up  by  mechanical 
force  and  the  fragments  in  any  way  bound  together  again, 
a  granular  substance  will  result.    If  the  fragments  are 

*  See,  for  instance,  Sir  James  Hall's  Experiments,  Transactions 
Roy.  Soo.  of  Edinburgh,  v.  43. 
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rolled  about  and  rubbed  against  one  another,  by  running 
water  for  instance,  the  grains  become  rounded  ;  but  if  no 
such  action  takes  place,  Siey  are  sharp  and  angular. 

"When  substances  can  exist  under  two  or  more  physical 
conditions,  they  are  said  to  be  Allotropie,  As  an  mstance 
of  Allotropism  we  may  take  Carbon,  which  occurs  under 
the  three  forms  of  the  Diamond,  Ghraphite,  and  Charcoal. 

Other  FropertieB  of  MineralB. — There  are  many 
other  properties  of  minerals,  besides  their  diemical  compo- 
sition, form,  and  structure,  which  are  of  use  in  enabhng 
us  to  recognise  them.  Of  these  tests  we  shall  specially 
notice  only  those  which  are  of  easy  application  and  avail- 
able in  the  field. 

8trea]t  is  the  colour  of  a  scratch  made  on  a  mineral,  or 
of  the  mark  which  it  makes  on  paper  or  a  bit  .of  unglazed 
porcelain. 

The  Colour,  Lustre,  and  Transparency  are  other  charac- 
teristics it  is  often  usefid  to  note. 

The  Hardness  of  a  mineral  is  a  most  useful  test.  It  can 
be  determined  either  by  drawing  a  knife  or  file  across  the 
mineral,  or  by  seeing  what  minerals  it  can  scratch  and 
what  can  scratch  it. 

Mineralogists  have  a  fixed  scale  of  hardness ;  the  geolo- 
gist soon  learns  by  use  the  relative  hardness  of  the  few 
mineralB  he  has  to  deal  with. 

Allied  qualities  are  Fracture,  or  the  nature  of  a  freshly 
broken  surface,  Frangibility,  and  Toughness, 

The  Weight  diould  also  be  noticed.  A  rough  determina- 
tion in  the  hand  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  field. 

Some  soluble  minerals  have  Taste,  and  others  can  be 
made,  by  rubbing  them  or  breathing  upon  them,  to  give 
off  characteristic  Odours, 

The  properties  of  minerals  connected  with  Light,  Elec- 
tricity,  and  Magnetism  cannot  be  entered  into  in  an  ele- 
mentary treatise,  beyond  mentioning  the  fact  that,  as  the 
field  geologist  is  seldom  without  a  pocket-compass,  he  has 
about  him  the  means  of  finding  out  whether  a  mineral  is 
mametic  or  not. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  principles  of  Mineralogy  is  all 
we  have  room  for  here.  The  student  who  wishes  to  go 
more  fully  into  the  subject  may  consult  Dana's  ''  Manual 
of  Mineralogy,"  Bristow's  "  Glossary  of  Mineralogy ; " 
Nichols's  "Elements  of  Mineralogy,"  Mitchell's  Crystal- 
lography in  *'Orr's  Circle  of  me  Sciences,"  Eutley's 
''Mineralogy"    (Murby's    Science    Series),    Naumann'a 
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"Elemente  der  Mineralogie,"  Naumajm's  ''Elemente  der 
theoretisclieii  Krystallograpliie/'  and  FhiUips's  '*  Miner- 
alogy by  Brooke  and  Muler."  Perhaps  the  most  complete 
treatise  in  English  on  the  subject  is  Dana's  **  System  of 
Mineralogy." 


SECTION  in.— ENUMERATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROCK-FORMING  MINERALS. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  description  of  that  small 
body  of  minerals  ont  of  which  the  great  mass  of  rocks  is 
made  up,  arranging  them,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  importance. 

A. — ^Minerals  composed  of  SruoA. 

The  minerals  of  this  class  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups  according  as  the  Silica  that  enters  into  their  com- 
position is  Anhydrous  or  Hydrated.  The  main  constituent 
of  the  first  class  is  Anhydrous  Silica  or  Silicon  Dioxide 
(SiOg).  Various  forms  of  Hydrated  Silica,  differing  in  the 
amount  of  water  they  contain,  are  known  to  chemists,  the 
most  important  being  SiKcic  Acid  or  SiHcio  Anhydride 
SiO,,2H,0.* 

Silicon  Dioxide,  when  crystallised,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2 '6  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  any  add  except  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  is  dissolved  under  ordinary  circumstances  only  very 
slowly  in  boiling  solutions  of  caustic  alkali.  We  can, 
however,  by  certain  chemical  processes,!  produce  a  solu- 
tion, from  which  Hydrated  Silica  may  be  precipitated  in 
an  amorphous  or  non-crystalline  state.  We  can  also,  by 
the  method  known  as  dialysis,  obtain  a  solution  of  pure 
Silicic  Acid  in  water,  and  from  this  Hydrated  Silica  wiU 
separate  out  in  a  jelly-like  or  gelatinous  form.  Silica 
obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*2  to  2*3.  After  it  has  been  precipitated,  or  has 
gelatinised,  it  becomes  again  insoluble,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained in  solution  afresh  only  bv  repeating  the  process  by 
which  the  solution  was  originally  procured. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Silica,  in  a  nascent  state, 
that  is,  when  just  set  free  from  combination,   is  more 

*  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Che-  f  Roicoe,  Lessoxia  in  Ele- 
mittry  and  Supplements,  Arts.  inentary  Chemistiy,  p.  143; 
^  Silica,"  <*  QoartB,"  and  **  Opal."      Chemical  News,  vol.  xiii.  p.  137. 
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readily  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  waters  than  in  its 
ordinary  state.  In  this  way,  when  minerals  containing 
silicates  are  decomposed  by  natural  causes,  a  portion  of 
the  Silica  is  taken  up  and  carried  away  in  the  water  of 
springs  or  rivers,  and  thus  the  water  both  of  lakes  and 
01  the  sea  holds  some  Silica  in  solution.  This  process  is 
facilitated  by  an  increase  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

Quarti. — ^Anhydrous  Silica,  pure,  or  coloured  by  small 
quantities  of  Oxide  of  Iron  and  other  impurities. 

It  occurs  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
six-sided  pyramids,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids,  or  in 
modifications  of  these  forms,  belonging  to  the  Hexagonal 
System.  No  cleavage.  Hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  with 
ease.  Specific  gravity  when  crystallised  2*5  to  2*8.  In- 
fusible alone  before  the  blowpipe,  with  soda  fuses  to  a 
transparent  glass.  The  crystals  known  as  Bristol,  Buxton, 
or  Irish  Diamonds  are  dear  transparent  Quartz ;  coloured 
purple  or  blue  by  Oxide  of  Manganese  it  forms  Amethyst ; 
other  coloured  varieties  have  special  names. 

Quartz,  as  a  constituent  of  rocks,  occasionally  occurs  in 
oiTstals ;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  has  no  external  crys- 
talline form,  but  occurs  in  rounded  glassy  grains  or 
'^  blebs,"  or  in  masses  of  an  opaque,  milk-white  colour;  in 
the  latter  state  it  very  frequently  forms  veins,  and  hence  is 
known  as  **  Vein  Quartz.''  Many  rocks  also  are  in  a  large 
measure  composed  of  Sand,  whidi  is  a  collection  of  grains 
of  Quartz  worn  and  rounded  by  mechanical  means. 

The  great  hardness  of  Quartz,  the  absence  of  any 
cleavage,  and  its  conchoidal  fracture,  will  enable  the 
student  readily  to  distingnish  Quartz  from  any  mineral  he 
has  much  to  do  with. 

Opal. — Hydrated  Silica,  mixed  in  the  varieties  known 
as  Common  Opal  or  Half  Opal  with  Peroxide  of  Iron, 
Alumina,  Idme,  and  other  impurities.  The  proportion  of 
water  ranges  up  to  13  per  cent.  Amorphous  conchoidal 
fracture.  Speofic  gravity  1-9  to  2*3.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Opal  is  hardened  gelatinous  Silica, 
produced  in  rocks  by  the  decomposition  of  silicates,  and 
separated  out  by  a  natural  process  corresponding  to  the 
dialysis  by  which  gelatinous  Silica  is  obtained  in  the 
laboratory. 

Opal,  in  its  purest  form,  can  be  looked  upon  as  only  a 
rare  accessory  constituent  of  rocks.  An  impure  Half  Opal, 
however,  is  deposited  from  the  waters  of  hot  springs—the 
QejsGis  of  Iccoand  for  instance — ^in  sufficient  quantity  to 
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form  rocks.  It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  bands  or 
layers  in  certain  siliceous  rocks. 

Chalcedony^  Flint,  Chert,  Jaeper,  Agate. — ^These  are  the 
principal  examples  of  a  class  of  minerals  which  are 
perhaps  Silica  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  anhy- 
drous to  the  hydrated  state ;  according  to  some  authorities 
they  are  mixtures  of  Silicon  Dioxide  and  Silicic  Add,  and 
the  soluble  portion  can  be  dissolved  out  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions.* 

They  occur  mainly  as  nodules  or  concretions,  or  in  veins, 
occasionally  in  thin  layers,  and  form  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  constitution  of  many  rocks. 

B. — ^MlNEEALS  OOMPOSED  MAIETLY  OP  SlLICATES. 

B  {\).—Fekpar  Gnmp. 

The  Felspars  are  a  ^^up  of  minerals  composed  of  Sili- 
cate of  Alumina  combmed  with  Silicates  of  Potash,  Soda, 
and  lime.  Small  quantities  of  Magnesia  and  Oxide  of 
Iron  are  freq^uently  present. 

Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2-5  to  2*7 ;  and  their 
hardness  is  6,  uat  is,  they  can  be  scratched  by  quartz, 
will  scratch  fflass,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  knife,  or 
only  to  a  slight  degree  and  with  excessive  diMculty. 

come  of  the  Felspars  are  among  the  most  widely  distri- 
buted of  the  rock-forming  minerals.  The  principal  spedes 
are  as  follows : — 

Orthoelaee  or  Potash  Fehpar. — Oompoeed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  Potash,  one  of  Alumina,  and  six  of  Silica :  Kfi, 
Al,03,6(SiO,).  A  small  part  of  the  Potash  is  often  re- 
placed by  Soda,  and  a  little  lime  and  Oxide  of  Iron  are 
often  present. 

Monoelinie,  in  modified  oblique  prisms.  CUa/oea,  parallel 
to  the  base  and  to  the  dia^nal,  which  is  oblique  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  pnsms.  The  two  deavages  are 
therefore  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  whence  the  name. 
Streak,  greyish  white.  Lustre,  vitreous,  and  pearly  on  the 
deavage  faces.  Fracture,  conchoidal  to  uneven  and  splin- 
tery.   Not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Santdine  or  Glassy  Felspar  is  a  common  variety  of 
Orthodase.  The  crystals  are  of  a  glassy  brightness,  more 
or  less  transparent,  and  often  cracked  and  creviced. 

*  Zirkel,  Lehrbaoh  der  Petrographie,  VoL  i.  p.  291. 
P 
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It  is  very  fi^eraUy  stated  that  Orthoclase  is  oonfined  to 
the  older  and  Sanidme  to  the  newer  crystalline  rocks ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  latter  part  at  least  of  this 
generalisation  can  be  upheld  by  facts. 

AlUte  or  Soda  Felt^ar, — Composed  of  one  equiyalent  of 
Soda,  one  of  Alumina,  and  six  of  Silica :  Na,0,Al,0„ 
orSiOg) :  generally  very  small  admixture  of  Potash,  Lune, 
Magnesia,  Oxide  of  Iron. 

TncUniey  in  modified  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms.  Gene- 
rally occurs  in  flat  twin  crystals.  Colour ^  mostly  white ; 
tinges  the  blowpipe  flame  yellow.  Streak,  colourless. 
Fracturey  uneven.  Lustre,  yitreous,  pearly  on  basal  deav- 
age  planes.     Not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Otigoelase. — Composed  of  two  equivalents  of  a  Protoxide, 
two  of  Alumina,  and  nine  of  Silica:  2(EO),2(ALO,), 
9(SiO,).  ^ 

Sodisk  is  the  most  common  Protoxide,  but  it  is  often 
partly  replaced  by  Potash,  lime,  or  a  smaU  admixture  of 
Mamesia.  Oxide  of  Iron  is  also  frequently  present  in 
sm^  quantities.  - 

When  crystallised,  IHeltnic  in  doubly  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms.  Cleaves,  parallel  to  the  base  and  shorter  lateral 
axis.  Streak,  colourless.  IVaeture,  conchoidal  or  uneven. 
Lustre,  resinous ;  on  principal  cleavage  planes  vitreous  or 
pearly.  Insoluble  in  acids.  May  onen  be  distinguished 
from  Orthoclase  by  the  presence  of  fine  parallel  striations 
on  the  basal  cleavage  planes. 

Lahradorite  or  Lime  Felspar. — Composed  of  one  eqtdva- 
lent  of  a  Protoxide,  one  of  Alumina,  and  three  of  SiUca : 
BO,Al,0„3(SiO,). 

The  r^toxide  is  mainly  Lime  with  some  Soda ;  there 
are  generally  small  admixtures  of  Potash  and  Magnesia. 

Triclinic,  in  doubly  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms.  Cleavage, 
parallel  to  base,  mostly  coloured,  and  sometimes  shows 
a  beautiful  play  of  rich  tints.  Streak,  colourless, 
white.  Differs  from  preceding  Felspars  in  being  entirely 
soluble,  when  powdered,  in  nitric  or  heated  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Anorthite,  another  Lime  Felspar. — Composed  of  one  equi- 
valent of  libne,  one  of  Alumina,  and  two  of  Silica :  CaO, 
Al,0„2(SiO,), 

With  the  /Lime  there  are  small  admixtures  of  Soda, 
Potash,  and  Magnesia.  Alumina  ^placed  to  a  small 
extent  by  Oxide  of  Iron. 

IHclinic,  usual  form  a  doubly  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
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Cleaioag9,  parallel  to  the  base  and  shorter  lateral  axis. 
Streaky  ooiourless,  white.  Fracttfre,  conchoidal.  Com- 
pletelj  soluble  in  ooncentrated  hjdrochlorio  acid  without 


In  all  me  Felspaxs  there  is  present  one  equivalent  of 
Protoxide  to  one  equivalent  of  Alumina,  but  the  proportion 
of  Silica  varies.  Thus  if  we  represent  the  Protoxide  by  p^ 
the  Alumina  by  0,  and  the  Silica  by  «,  we  have : — 


p  :  a 


1:1:6    in  Orthoclase  and  Albite. 
1  :  1  :  4^  in  Oligoclase. 
1:1:3    in  Labradorite. 
1:1:2    in  Anorthite. 


The  first  two  Felspars  are  hence  spoken  of  as  Highly  Sili- 
cated  or  Acidic ;  the  rest  as  Poorly  Silicated  or  Basic. 

The  Felspars  are  also  subdivided  according  to  their  crys- 
talline form  into  Monodinic  or  Orthodastic,  and  Triclinic 
or  Plafi;ioclastic.  The  two  principal  cleavages  of  a  Mono- 
clinic  l^lsjj^ar  are  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  90"* ; 
the  two  chief  cleavage  planes  of  a  Triclinic  Felspar  inclose 
an  angle  less  than  90"".  Orthoclase  is  a  Monodinic  Fel- 
spar, all  the  rest  mentioned  above  being  Triclinic.  There 
is  an  easy  test  by  which  we  can  frequently  detect  Triclinic 
Felspars.  When  light  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  basal 
deavage  plane,  a  fine  parallel  striation  is  frequently  de- 
tected; tlus  striation  is  not  found  on  the  basal  deavage 
planes  of  Monodinic  Felspars.*  Whenever^  then,  this 
striation  or  striping  is  visible,  we  may  be  sure  that  tlie 
Felspar  m  not  Orthoelaae,  We  cannot,  however,  sf^ely 
infer  from  the  absence  of  striaa  that  the  Felspar  is. Tri- 
clinic. A  Triclinic  Felspar  will  be  either  Albite  or  one  of 
the  basic  forms ;  and  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  matter  to  be  able  to  say  this  and  no  more.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  diances  are,  that  any  Triclinic  Felspar 
which  entera  largely  into  the  composition  of  a  rock  is  a 
basic  variety,  because  Albite  rarely  occurs  as  an  essential 
constituent.  When,  therefore,  a  rock  contains  in  consider- 
able quantity  a  Triclinic  Felspar,  it  furnishes  a  very  strong 
presumption  that  it  is  basic  and  not  addic  in  composition, 
and  we  shall  learn  by-and-by  that  this  is  an  important 
point 

*  See   alio  '^Kotes   on   some      Quart.  Jotunal,  Geological   So- 
Peouliaritieii  in  the   Microsoopio      ciety,  zzxi.  479. 
Structure  of  Felspar,"  F.  Rutley. 
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The  foregoing  are  the  best  marked  and  most  generally 
admitted  members  of  the  Felspar  group  of  minerals.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  composition  of  all  of  them  admits 
of  a  certain  amount  of  variation ;  and  there  are  yarieties, 
which  we  cannot  treat  of  here,  which  tend  to  form  connect- 
ing links  between  the  more  pronounced  species.  In  fact, 
scarcely  any  two  mineralogists  are  agreed  as  to  how  far  the 
different  members  of  the  Felspar  group  are  to  be  looked 
upon  afl  minerals  of  fixed  chemical  composition,  and  how 
far  as  mixtures  of  definite  chemical  compounds.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  go  into  this  question,  will  find  it 
noticed  in  Jukes'  "  Student's  Manual  of  (Jeology"  (3rd  ed. 
p.  73),  and  Zirkel's  "Lehrbuch  der  PetrograpKie"  (vol.  i. 
p.  27),  and  he  may  further  refer  to  the  original  memoirs 
from  which  those  writers  have  drawn  their  information. 
When  he  comes  to  know  more  of  the  probable  way  in 
which  the  crystalline  rocks  were  formed,  he  will  most 
likely  come  to  the  condusion  that  variations  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  their  constituent  minerals  is  only  what 
might  be  expected ;  and  that,  though  it  is  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  classification,  and  conduces  to  deamess  of 
thought,  to  pick  out  some  of  the  best  defined  varieties  and 
fi^ive  them  names,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
Nature  there  are  so  many  connecting  links  between  these 
more  marked  forms  that  no  hard  Ime  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them ;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  by  the 
love  of  system  into  giving  to  dassification  more  value  than 
it  is  fairly  entitled  to  bear.  The  main  point  for  the 
beginner  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  proportion  which  the  Silica 
of  each  spedes  bears  to  the  other  ingredients,  because  the 
acidic  and  basic  varieties  keep  in  a  manner  apart  from  one 
another,  and  have  each  a  frroup  of  associated  minerals  of 
their  own,  and  it  is  upon  uiiB  circumstance  that  the  main 
divisions  of  the  crystaUine  rocks  are  based. 

Two  minerals  dosely  allied  to  the  Felspars  may  be 
noticed  here. 

Lmcite. — Composed  of  one  equivalent  of  Potash,  one  of 
Alumina,  and  four  of  Silica,  with  admixture  of  Soda  up  i4 
six  per  cent.  -  * 

JHmetrie, — ^For  crystalline  form  see  Nicol's  "Mineralogy," 
p.  326.  JSiardnm,  5*5  to  6.  Spedfio  Gravity,  2*4  to  2*5. 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Nepheline. — Composed  of  four  equivalents  of  a  Protoxide, 
four  of  Alumina,  and  nine  of  Silica.  The  Protoxide  con- 
sists of  Soda  and  Potash,  and  most  analyses  give  four 
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atoms  of  Soda  to  one  of  Potash.  Small  variable  quan- 
tities of  Lime  and  Sesquiozide  of  Iron  are  also  often 
present. 

Hexagonal,  in  six-sided  tabular  crystals  or  prisms.  Hard- 
neu,  5-5  to  6.  Specific  Gravity,  2*58  to  2*65.  Gelatinizes 
with  adds. 

We  may  also  notice  here  a  veiy  numerous  body  of 
minerals  included  under  the  family  name  of  Zeolites. 

They  are  closely  related  in  chemical  composition  to  the 
Felspars,  but  differ  from  them  in  all  containing  water,  the 
amount  varying  from  4  to  22  per  cent.  It  is  from  this 
latter  circumstance  that  they  derive  their  name,  for  the 
presence  of  water  causes  them  to  froth  and  bubble  up 
before  the  blowpipe  (fcco,  to  boil),  it  also  makes  them 
much  more  easily  tusible  than  the  Felspars. 

B  (2).— ifiVa  Group. 

A  number  of  minerals  go  by  the  ^neral  name  of  Mica, 
which  aU  agree  in  being  easily  split  into  thin  flakes  or 
leaves. 

Their  chemical  composition  is  variable,  and  not  very 
definite;  they  contain  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  Silica, 
15  to  40  per  cent  of  Alumina,  and  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  Potash;  the  other  ingredients  being  Soda, 
Iron,  Magnesia,  Fluorine,  Manganese,  Lithia,  and  occa- 
sionally Ghromium  and  the  rare  metals  Caesium  and 
Rubidium. 

Their  spedfio  gravity  ranees  from  2*8  to  3,  and  their 
hardness  trom  2  to  3;  so  uiat  sometimes  they  can  be 
scratched  by  the  nail,  and  can  always  be  easily  scratched 
with  the  knife. 

The  Micas  fall  into  two  classes  according  as  they  contain 
Magnesia  or  not. 

(1)  I^on-magneeum  Micas, 

»  Muecovits  or  Potash  Mica, — Ck)ntains  from  45  to  60  per 
cent,  of  Silica,  30  to  38  per  cent,  of  Alumina,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  of  Potash,  with  Iron,  Manganese,  Fluorine, 
aiid  occasionally  Chromic  Oxide;  always  some  water,  in 
some  cases  up  to  5  per  cent. 

Bhomhic,  crystals  often  in  six-sided  tables.  CUacage 
parallel  to  base  highly  perfect.  Flexible,  and  in  thin 
laminse  elastic,  the  Jattor  property  distinguishing  it  from 
Talc  and  Selenito.    Not  decomposed  by  acids. 
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This  mineral  is  found  in  Eussia  and  elsewhere  in  plates 
large  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  used  for  lanterns,  win- 
dows, and  similar  purposes ;  it  is  then  known  as  Muscovy 
Glass. 

LspidoUte  or  Lithxa  Mica, — ^This  mineral  differs  mainly 
from  the  last  in  containing  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  Lithia, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  Fluorine,  from  2  to  8  per 
cent.  It  also  contains  Soda,  and  sometimes  CeBsiimi  and 
Bubidium,  but.no  Magnesia,  or  only  yery  small  traces 
of  it.  Melts  very  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  colouring 
the  flame  red.  Imperfectly  soluble  in  adds,  wholly  so 
after  fusion. 

(2)  Magneiian  Micas, 

These  contain  39  to  41  per  cent,  of  Silica,  and  Magnesia 
in  varying  amoimts  up  to  30  per  cent.;  they  are  also 
richer  in  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  than  the  Non-magnesian 
Micas. 

The  two  chief  varieties  are  known  as  Biotite  and  Phlo- 
golite. 

The  Micas  are  easily  recognised  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  split  into  thin  flakes,  which  are  both  flexible  and 
ehutie.  The  only  other  common  nunerals  which  split  in  the 
same  way  are  Talc  and  Selenite,  and  the  laminee  of  these 
are  flexible  but  not  elastic.  Talc  also  has  a  greasy  feel, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  it. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  say  to  which  species 
any  particular  specimen  of  Mica  belongs,  and  this  can  often 
be  determined  only  by  chemical  analysis  or  optical  proper- 
ties. Perhaps  as  a  rule  the  Magnesian  Micas  are  more 
generally  dark-coloured  than  the  Non-magnesian. 

B  (3). — Mornblmdic  or  Augitic  Group, 

The  minerals  of  this  group  are  bisilicates  of  one  or  more 
protoxide  bases,  such  as  Lime,  Magnesia,  Protoxide  of 
Iron,  and  Protoxide  of  Manganese.  Tie  protoxides  replace 
one  another  isomorphously,  and  give  rise  to  great  varia- 
tion in  the  chemical  composition  of  different  varieties. 
Part  of  the  Silica  is  also  fE^[uen1Iy  replaced  by  Alumina. 
In  their  normal  state  they  contain  no  water,  but  certain 
species  have  a  tendency  to  take  up  water,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  new  varieties. 

The  two  chief  species  are  Hornblende  and  Augite. 

Jlornllende  of  AmphihoU, — ^In  these  varieties,  which  contain 
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Alumina,  the  proportion  varies  up  to  14  per  cent.  Silica 
varies  from  45  to  60  per  cent. 

MonoeUniCy  in  modified  forms  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
CUaivagej  parallel  to  one  face  of  the  prism  very  perfect, 
frequently  laminated  and  sometimes  fibrous.  Colour y  'Usually 
black  or  greenish  black,  but  also  of  various  shades  of 
grey,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  even  white.  Streaky  white,  or 
paler  than  the  colour.  MardnMtf  5  to  6.  Tough.  Specifie 
Gravity,  29  to  3-4. 

AugiU  or  Pyroxene, — ^In  the  aluminous  varieties,  whie^ 
are  the  most  plentiful,  the  Alumina  ranges  up  to  8  per 
cent.     Silica  varies  from  47  to  56  per  cent. 

MonocUniCy  in  modified  oblique  mombic  prisms.  Colour y 
black  or  greenish  black,  but  sometimes  of  paler  tint. 
Streak,  white  or  greyish.  Mardness,  5  to  6.  Brittle.  Specific 
Gravity,  3  to  3*5. 

In  chemical  composition  Hornblende  and  Augite  are 
similar,  and,  indeed,  the  variations  in  this  respect  to  which 
both  are  liable,  are  so  great  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish  between  them  on  this  ground,  though,  perhaps, 
Augite  usually  contains  more  lime  and  less  Alumina  than 
Hornblende. 

Their  crystalline  forms,  however,  though  both  belonging 
to  the  same  system,  differ  in  their  angles,  and,  when 
crystals  perfect  enough  to  be  submitted  to  measurement 
can  be  obtained,  Uie  ^o  minerals  may  be  distinguished  by 
this  test.  Sometimes  the  difference  can  be  detected  by  the 
eye,  for  in  Hornblende  the  larger  angle  of  the  prism 
(124''  30^)  is  sensibly  larger  than  a  right  angle ;  in  Augite 
the  angles  of  the  prism  are  87"*  &  and  92  54',  eadi  veiy 
nearly  a  right  angle.  Hornblende  also  frequentiy  occurs 
in  a  laminated  form;  Augite  rarely  or  never.  One  of 
the  varieties  of  Hornblende,  Uralite,  however,  is  said  to 
have  the  external  form  of  Augite  and  the  cleavage  of 
Hornblende. 

These  facts  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  Hornblende  and 
Augite  are  really  only  two  forms  of  the  same  mineral ;  and 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  owing  to  a  difference 
in  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
formed,  such,  for  instance,  as  rate  of  cooling,  if  they  arose 
from  a  state  of  fusion. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  Hornblende 
occurs  associated  with  free  Quartz  and  the  more  highly 
silicated  as  weU  as  the  basic  Felspars,  it  is  said  that 
Augite  has  never  yet  been  found  with  Quartz  or  Orthoclase. 
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Bat  we  are  quite  ignorant  whether  this,  and  many  other 
facts  respecting  the  association  of  minerals,  was  true  of  the 
rock  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  subsequent  alteration.  But  this  is  a  subject  that 
must  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  cha|>ter. 

Bidllage  and  BronziU  are  foliated  varieties  of  Augite.  The 
surface  of  the  thin  plates  into  which  they  are  divided  are 
of  a  pearly  lustre  in  the  first,  and  brassy  and  metallic  in 
the  second. 

Hyperfth&M  is  a  mineral  agreeing  with  Augite  in  general 
composition,  but  crystallising  on  the  Bhombic  System. 

olivine, — Silicate  of  Magnesia,  the  Magnesia  being 
frequently  replaced  in  part  by  Protoxide  of  Iron ;  a  little 
Pirotoxide  of  Manganese  is  also  frequently  present. 

This  mineral  occurs  most  frequently  in  glassy  masses  of 
an  olive  green  colour  in  Basalt  and  o&er  rocks. 

B  (4).— TWtf  and  CMoriU  Group. 

The  minerals  which  may  be  placed  toj^ether  under  this 
head  are  essentially  Hydrated  Silicates  of  Magnesia.  They 
are  soft,  and  have  usually  a  soapy  or  greasy  feel.  Their 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  2*5  to  2*8. 

Tale, — Hydrated  Bisilicate  of  Mamesia,  with  from  1  to 
4  per  cent,  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  ana  Alumina  up  to  5  per 
cent.  Found  rarely  in  six-sided  tables ;  believed  to  belong 
to  either  the  Ehombic  or  Monoclinic  System ;  usually  with 
a  foliated  structtire,  which  allows  it  to  be  split  into  thin 
plates,  that  are  flexible  but  not  elastic,  white,  silvery 
white,  or  greenish,  withpearly  lustre.  Streak,  white  or 
paler  than  the  colour.  Very  soft,  and  eaaily  out  with  a 
knife.     Unctuous  to  the  touch. 

Chlorite. — Hydrato  Silicate  of  Magnesia  and  Alumina 
with  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

Hexagonal^  sometimes  in  tabular  six-sided  prisms.  Oftener 
granula^  and  disseminated  in  scales.  Yeiysoft.  Not  so 
unctuous  to  the  touch  as  Talc,  and  yields  water  when 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  which  Talc  does  not.  Usual  colour 
a  dark  olive  green.     Streak,  greenish  gray. 

Serpentine. — ^Hydrated  Silicate  of  Mi^esia  with  small 
quantities  of  Alumina  and  Protoxide  of  £x>n. 

Barely  occurs  crystallised  in  doubtful  forms.  Usually 
massive.  Ck)lour  veiy  frequently  different  shades  of  green, 
sometimes  red  and  brown,  often  veined  and  mottled. 
Harder  than  Talc  or  Chlorite,  but  may  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife.    Slightly  soapy  feel. 
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C. — COMPOTTITDS  OP  LdCB. 

One  of  the  most  widely  difhised  and  important  minerals 
the  geologist  has  to  deal  with  is  Carbonate  of  lime.  When 
cxystallised  it  occnrs  under  two  forms,  one  of  which,  Cal- 
cite,  is  extremely  common ;  the  other,  Aragonite,  is  not  so 
frequently  met  with. 

Caleite  or  Cole  Spar.* — Rhomlohed/rd^  primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombohedron.  CUcwage^  verjr  perfect  and  easy 
parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  the  rhombohedron.*  Hardness^ 
2 '5  to  3*5,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  scratched  with  a  knife. 
Specific  Gravityf  2-6  to  2*7.    Effervesces  briskly  with  acids. 

The  ciystals,  when  sufficiently  transparent,  are  strongly 
double  refracting. 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest,  is  also  the  most 
easily  recognised  of  minerals.  Its  ready  and  |>erfect 
cleavage,  the  ease  with  which  the  knife  scratches  it,  and 
its  effervescence  with  adds,  distinguishing  it  from  any 
mineral  which  it  otherwise  resembles. 

Aroffonite, — ^Rhombic.  Usually  in  compound  prismatic 
ciystaJiB,  the  cross  section  of  wnich  is  star-shaped  with 
re-entenng  anc^les.  Also  very  frequently  fibrous,  with 
sometimes  a  silky  lustre.  Can  be  scratched  with  a  knife, 
but  is  sensibly  harder  than  Caleite.  Effervesces  with 
adds. 

Bitteripar, — Composed  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia.  JRhomhohedral.  The  primary  Ehom- 
bohedron  differs  very  slightly  from  that  of  Caldte,  but 
the'  faces  are  very  commonly  curved.  The  lustre  of  the 
cleavage  planes  is  also  often  somewhat  pearly.  Effer- 
vesces much  more  slowly  than  Caldte  with  cold  add, 
but  the  powder  effervesces  briskly  with  hot  add.  Some- 
what harder  than  Caldte.  These  tests  will  ^nerally 
distinfi^uish  it  from  Caldte,  which  otherwise  it  much 
resembles. 

The  proportions  of  the  two  carbonates  vary  very  mudi  in 
different  specimens,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Table  of  analyses  taken  from  Dana's  Mineralogy.f 

*  See  page  26, 

t  See  also  Biachof,  Chemical  Geology,  u  47, 
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Atomic  proportion 
of  Gar  Donate  of 

Theoretical  Oom- 
poffltion. 

Ciompoaitum  of  Bpedmena  analyzed. 

Lime  to  Carbonate 
ofMagnena. 

CaCQ, 

MgCQ, 

GaCQi 

BfgCO, 

1  :  1 

64-35 

46-65 

61-0    to  67-91 

44-32  to  38-97 

3  :  2 

64-1 

36-9 

69-0    to  66-21 

39-60  to  34-79 

2  :  1 

70-4 

29-6 

73-0    to  68-0 

26-0    to  26-1 

3  ;  1  to  6  :  1 

77-63  to  86-84 

18-77  to  10-89 

1  :  3 

27-63  to  28 

67-97  to  67-4 

The  first  variety  in  the  Table  is  usually  looked  upon  as 
the  normal  type  of  the  mineral,  and  the  others  are  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  portions  of  one  carbonate  being  rejuaced 
by  corresponding  portions  of  the  other.  The  Systalline 
forms  of  the  two  carbonates  difPer  so  little,  that  we  can 
easily  imagine  this  replacement  taking  place  without  the 
crystalline  form  of  the  compound  or  mixture  being  affect-ed 
to  any  great  extent.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  angles 
of  the  Khombohedron  of  Bitter  Spar  are  not  constant,  but 
approach  those  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  or  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia,  according  as  the  first  or  second  salt  predomi- 
nates in  the  composition. 

This  mineral  is  also  sometimes  called  Dolomite,  but  it 
will  be  convenient  to  restrict  that  term  to  rocks  in  which 
Bitter  Spar  is  the  main  ingredient. 

Gypsum, — Hydrated  Sulphate  of  Lime.  The  crystallised 
form  is  known  as  Selenite,  MonoeliniCj  generally  in  flat  right 
rhomboidal  j»isms,  often  combined  so  as  to  give  arrow- 
headed  forms.  Cleaves  with  ease  in  one  direction,  giving 
thin  plates  which  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Soft  enough 
to  be  scratched  with  the  nail.  Pure  varieties  white  and 
semi-transparent,  with  pearly  lustre;  frequently  stained 
with  various  colours. 

Gypsum  also  occurs  amorphous  in  large  masses,  and  in 
thin  layers,  or  veins,  which  are  frequently  fibrous,  and  have 
a  silky  lustre. 
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Anhydrite. — Anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Lime.  Rhomhicy 
three  deava^s  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  About  as 
hard  as  Calcite. 

The  two  following  are  not  uncommon  as  accessory 
minerals : — 

Fluor  i^ar.— Fluoride  of  Calcium  (CaFl^).  The  crys- 
taUine  form  and  cleavage  have  been  described  on  p.  20. 
Eather  harder  than  Calcite.  Of  various  colours,  and  often 
with  a  brilliant  gemlike  lustre.  When  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes 
glass.  Gives  a  phosphorescent  light  when  placed  on 
heated  iron. 

Apatits, — Phosphate  of  Lime  (Caj2P04),  with  very  fre- 
quently some  Fluoride  or  Chloride  of  Calcium.  Hexagmaly 
in  modified  hexagonal  prisms.  Harder  than  Fluor  Spar, 
but  not  so  hard  as  Orthoclase.  Dissolves  slowly  in  nitric 
acid,  but  without  effervescence. 

The  compounds  of  Iron,  and  some  few  other  minerals, 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Eock- 
forming  class,  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  18).  There 
are  also  other  accessory  minerals  of  veiy  common  occur- 
rence, which  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  under  the  student's 
notice ;  but  for  descriptions  of  these  he  must  turn  to  works 
on  Mineralogy  or  larger  treatises  on  Geology. 

SECTION  IV.— LITHOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OP 
ROCKS. 

We  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  such  parts  of  Mineralogy 
as  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  a  beginner.  The  student, 
when  he  has  mastered  this,  may  be  compared  to  a  child 
that  has  learned  its  alphabet ;  and  as  the  next  step  with 
the  child  is  to  show  him  how  letters  are  put  togemer  to 
form  words,  so  we  must  now  go  on  to  show  the  reader  how 
the  minerals,  with  which  he  has  made  acquaintance,  are 
combined  into  rocks. 

'  Uthological  Classification  of  Bocks. — ^We  will  first 
see  what  results  would  be  arrived  at  by  Lithology,  or  an 
indoor  examination  of  hand-specimens  alone.  By  this 
method  of  research  one  would  be  led  to  divide  rocks  into 
two  great  dasseB — Crystalline  and  Non-crystalline  or 
Oranmar. 

Crystalline  Books. — ^The  rocks  of  the  first  class  consist 
of  crystals  with  their  angles  and  edges  sharp  and  un- 
rounded, embedded  in  a  paste  not  so  distinctly  crystalline. 
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iron-cr3r8talline  Bocks. — ^The  Non-ctyBtalliiie  or  Gra- 
nular rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  oomposed  of  particles 
more  or  less  rounded,  worn,  or  broken,  held  together  by  a 
oement  or  paste.  The  latter  may  be  crystalline,  but  the 
student  must  not  imagine  the  possession  of  a  ciystalline 
cement  in  a  Non-ciystalline  rock  in  any  way  alHes  it  to 
the  rocks  of  the  first  dass.  Why  this  is,  we  ccmnot  explain 
at  present ;  but  we  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  modes  of 
formation  of  the  two  kinds  of  rock  were  totally  different. 

To  these  main  subdivisions  the  lithologist  would  pro* 
bably  add  two  more,  either  as  independent  or  subordinate 
classes. 

One  would  include  certain  rocks  closely  resembling  in 
many  respects  members  of  the  Ghranular  dass,  which  yet 
show  a  marked  tendency  towards  a  crystalline  texture; 
rocks  which  give  the  idea  that  they  have  been  once  iden- 
tical with  the  Granular  rocks  they  still  resemble,  but  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  ciystallisation  superadded  to  their 
original  condition. 

The  second  additional  dass  would  take  in  rocks  which 
may  be  separated  on  these  grounds.  While  in  many  of 
the  Crystalline  rocks  the  constituent  minerals  are  thrown 
together  without  order  or  arran^ment,  in  these  rocks  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  different  minerals  to  be  arranged  each 
one  by  itself,  in  separate  layers.  Such  rocks  go  by  the 
name  of  Schistose  (<7xurro«,  split),  or  Foliated  (Folium, 
a  leaf),  because  the  arrangement  of  their  components  tend 
to  make  them  split  into  thin  ^fikes  or  leaves. 

Lithological  examination,  then,  leads  us  to  the  following 
dassiffcation  of  rocks : — 


'  1  a,  Gonfdsedly  crystalline : 
ranged  in  any  order. 


mineralB  not  ar- 
1    Grvstallina.         )  ranged  in  any  order. 

^^■**^  I  1  *.  Sohistose  or  Foliated :  minerals  arranged 

each  by  themselves  in  separate  layers. 

2.  Nan-cytalliae  p-  ^i*  S^^SS^S'cSSS!^"'^ '^"'  " 
/i«.^f.i<..  ]2b.  With  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  to  a  saper- 

^*'^^"*-  {  added  crystalline  texture. 

Some  rocks  wotdd  still  remain,  which  it  would  puzzle  a 
lithologist  to  assign  to  their  proper  {)lace  in  the  above 
scheme.  He  would  find  all  kmds  of  intermediate  steps 
between  the  Confusedly  Crystalline  and  the  Schistose ;  and 
some  rocks,  such  as  common  roofing  slate,  which,  though 
undoubtedly  granular  in  texture,  are  so  thoroughly  schis- 
tose as  to  seem  to  require  a  spedal  dass  for  memsdves. 
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But  tibese  imperfections  in  the  dassification  are  only  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  one-sided  method  by  which 
it  was  arrived  at.  It  looked  merely  at  the  composition  and 
texture  of  rocks,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  formed.  It  is  only  when  both  circum- 
stances have  been  taken  into  acootmt  that  we  can  arrive 
at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  rock  classification. 

Some  writers  would  add  as  distinct  classes  of  rocks  the 
two  following: — ^ 

Glassy  or  Hyaline, — ^We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
case  of  minerals  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
their  glassy  and  crystalline  forms,  and  that  it  is  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  mineral  is  formed  that  determines 
which  shape  it  takes.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  rocks. 
When  we  come  to  describe  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  we 
shall  find  the  following  two  facts  to  be  true.  For  every 
glassy  rock  there  is  a  rock  of  exactly  identical  chemical 
composition  with  a  crystalline  texture ;  and  the  two  forms 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  one  another.  And  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  way  rocks  were  formed,  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  either  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  the  degree 
of  fluidity,  or  some  such  condition,  which  caused  the  rock 
to  assume  at  one  time  a  glassy  and  at  another  a  crystalline 
shape.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  the  glassy  state  as  a 
particular  case  of  the  crystaUine. 

Porodinousy  or  those  which  have  solidified  from  a  gelatinous 
state.  Certain  minerals,  such  as  Opal,  we  have  seen,  have 
in  all  likelihood  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  in  some  cases 
considerable  bodies  of  rock  have  probably  been  permeated 
by  fluids,  from  which  minerals  have  gelatinised  out  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  rock;  but  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whemer  any  large  rock  mass  is  known,  which  was 
ever  entirely  composed  of  a  gelatinous  mineraL 


SECTION  v.— CKTSTALLINK  ROCKS. 

In  accordance  with  the  classification  just  ffiven,  we  will 
consider  first  the  Crystalline  rocks,  and  wiU  begin  with 
those  peculiarities  which  come  under  the  head  of  Texture 
or  Grain,  and  depend  on  the  relative  size  of  the  particles. 

Teztnre  of  Crystalline  Books. — In  some  of  these 
rocks  the  crystals  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  un- 

•  Naoniaxm,  Lehrbuch  der  Qeognoaie,  i.  898. 
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aided  eye;  such  are  called  MacrO'Cryitalline^  or  Coarsely 
Crystalline,  Bocks  of  this  character,  when  single  de- 
tadied  crystals  are  disseminated  in  an  earthy  or  less 
crystalline  paste,  are  said  to  be  Porphyritic,  In  the  case 
of  other  rocks  closer  scrutiny  or  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens 
becomes  necessary  to  enable  us  to  recognise  their  crystals, 
and  these  are  known  as  the  Mioro-orysialUne,  or  Finely 
Crystalline.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Crypto  or  Obscurely  Crys- 
talline members,  in  which  crystals  can  be  detected  only  in 
highly  magnified  transparent  slices,  and  by  the  aid  of 
optical  properties,  such  as  polarisation  and  double  refrac- 
tion. 

Some  rocks,  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  crystalline, 
have  a  glassy  texture ;  these  are  placed  in  the  present  sub- 
division for  reasons  given  a  little  way  back. 

Crystalline  rocks  occasionally  put  on  a  loose  friable 
form,  and  are  then  said  to  be  earthy. 

Stomotnre. — ^We  may  next  pass  to  the  various  shapes  or 
structures  which  Crystalline  rocks  assume.  Some  of  these  can 
be  detected  only  by  the  examination  of  large  masses  in  the 
field,  and  belong  to  the  head  of  Petrology.  The  following 
are  recognisable  in  hand-specimens,  and  may  be  noticed 
here. 

Bocks  full  of  little  rounded  cavities,  like  those  pro- 
duced by  the  boiling  up  of  gas  in  a  furnace  slag,  are 
called  Vesicular.  When  the  cavities  are  numerous,  the 
rock  is  said  to  be  Scoriaeeous  or  Slaylike,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme case,  when  the  hollow  spaces  occupy  the  major  part 
of  the  body  of  the  rock,  to  be  Fumieeous.  We  shaU  see 
presently  Uiat  many  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  have  been 
produced,  just  like  slag,  by  the  cooling  of  melted  matter 
ihat  flowed  out  in  a  fused  condition ;  in  these  the  vesicles 
are  dragged  out  and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  flow ; 
in  other  cases,  when  the  pressure  was  more  nearly  imiform 
in  all  directions  during  consolidation,  the  cavities  approach 
more  nearly  a  spherical  shape. 

The  cavities  of  a  vesicuhur  rock  are  sometimes  filled  up 
with  mineral  matter ;  the  rock  then  is  called  an  Amygda- 
loid, from  the  resemblance  of  the  contents  of  the  hollows 
to  almonds. 

Sabdiviflioiui  of  the  CrsrstaUine  Books. — The  classi- 
fication of  the  CrystaUine  rocks  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  variations  in  their  composition  are  all  but 
endless,  and  present  so  mauy  intermediate  steps  from  one 
form  to  another,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  establish 
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any  two  BubdiTisions  between  which  connecting  links  may 
not  be  found.  The  anxiety  of  some  observers  to  elevate 
every  variety  that  may  have  come  under  their  notice  to  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  species,  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  names  ;  and  more  confusion  is  introduced  by 
dmerent  writers  using  the  same  name  for  rocks  of  different 
mineral  composition.*  Still,  if  we  shake  ourselves  dear 
of  minute  details  and  take  a  broad  view  of  the  composition 
of  this  class  of  rocks,  it  seems  possible  to  parcel  them  out 
into  two  main  subdivisions,  sufficiently  marked  in  their 
mineral  composition  to  be  clearly  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  and  a  third  class  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the 
distingmshing  characteristics  of  the  first  two.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  third  class  of  course  makes  it  impossible  to 
draw  any  hard  lines  between  the  three  classes,  and  in  some 
cases  leaves  it  doubtful  to  which  of  two  subdivisions  a 
particular  rock  ought  to  be  referred ;  but  if  we  neglect 
for  an  instant  these  connecting  forms,  and  fix  our  attention 
on  typical  instances  of  the  two  first-named  subdivisions,  we 
shall  find  these  so  distinct  from  each  other,  and  find  also 
among  the  different  varieties  of  rocks  so  many  that  con- 
form more  or  less  closely  in  mineral  and  chemical  compo- 
sition to  one  or  other  of  them,  that  we  may  usefully  group 
together  the  rocks  that  resemble  one  type  in  one  class,  and 
those  that  resemble  the  other  type  in  a  second  class,  even 
thouffh  we  know  that  between  these  two  classes  there  lies 
a  debatable  ground,  into  which  each  of  them  merges  by 
almost  insensible  gradations.f 

All  the  Giystalhne  rocks  have  a  Felspar  for  one  of  their 
principal  ingredients,  and  as  the  Felspars  are  divided  into 
the  KLghly  Silicated  or  Acidic  and  the  Poorly  Silicated  or 
Basic,  so  the  dystaUine  rocks  caa  be  divided  into  two  great 
subdivisions,  according  as  their  prevailing  Felspar  belongs 
to  the  first  or  second  of  the  Felspar  f  aimlies.  The  third 
subdivision  mentioned  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the 
characters  of  both  of  the  two  first. 


*  Fortonately  these  matters  are  all,  a   carefdl  aocotmt  of  those 

not  as  important  as  might  at  first  larger    stmctores    which  enable 

sight  appear.    What  the  ^eolo-  him  to  reason  abont  their  origin, 
gut  wants  are  not  the  minute  f  For  a  very  striking  instance 

differences  insisted  on  by  mine-  of  a  gradual  passage    from  the 

ralogists  and  petrographers,  but  extreme    type    of    one  of  these 

itotheeztrei 


differences  insisted  on  by  mine-  of  a  gradual  passage    from  the 

ralogists  and  petrographers,  but  extreme    type 

some    broad   leading  groups  in  classes  to  the  e: 

which  to  arrange  the  rocks  he  other,  see  Le( 

meets  with  in  the  field ;  and,  above  (1873),  p.  225. 
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▲eidio  Bocks. — ^The  first  of  these  great  subdivisions  is 
known  as  the  Acidic,  Highly  Silicated,  Felspathic,  or 
Trachytic  dafis.  The  Felspar  is  one  of  the  highly  silicated 
species,  Orthodase  or  Albite^  though  Oligodase  is  frequently 
present  as  well;  there  is  generally  also  a  portion  of 
tree  or  uncombined  Silica  present  in  the  shape  of  Quartz. 
Other  minerals  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks  of 
this  dsuss;  but  its  two  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
those  just  mentioned,  the  highly  silicated  character  of  its 
Felspar  and  the  presence  of  &ee  Quartz. 

The  Acidic  rooks  are  poor  in  Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Iron, 
and  the  absence  of  these  substances,  which  act  as  fluxes, 
and  their  richness  in  Silica,  makes  them  difficult  of  fusion. 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2*3  to  2*7. 

Basic  Bocks. — ^The  second  great  subdivision  is  known 
as  the  Basic,  Poorly  Silicated,  Magnesian,  HomblendiOy 
Pyroxenic,  Basaltic,  or  Dioritic  dass. 

The  FeLspar  may  be  OHgoclase,  but  is  more  frequently 
Labradorite,  Anoruiite,  or  some  basic  form,  and  Hornblende 
or  Augite  is  very  generally  an  important  ing^redient.  No 
free  Sflica  is  present  as  a  constituent  minerfl,  but  Quartz 
m^  occur  as  an  accessory. 

Compared  with  the  former  class  these  rocks  are  poor  in 
Silica,  and  rich  in  Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Iron.  Hence  they 
are  the  more  readily  fusible  of  the  two  dasses.  Their 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  2*7  to  3'1,  so  that  they  are  also 
the  heavier  of  the  ^o. 

The  extreme  and  typical  rocks  of  the  Addic  and  Basic 
dasses  are  widely  removed  and  dearly  distinguishable  from 
each  other ;  as  has  been  mentioned  however  there  are 
many  rocks  of  an  intermediate  character  which  form  con- 
necting links  between  the  two,  and  for  the  reception  of 
some  of  these  an  intermediate  da6s  maybe  established, 
though  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  its 
boundarieB  on  either  side  are  to  be  drawn.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  broad  £s- 
tinguishing  diaracteristics  of  each  dass. 


A. — ^AciDio  Class. 

Composed  of  highly  silicated  Felspar  with  Quartz. 
Belatively  light  and  infusible  as  compared  with  the  Basic 
rocks. 
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B. — ^Ibtebhbdlitb  Glass. 
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Composed  of  highly  silicated  Felspar  without  Quartz,  or 
of  Basic  Felspar  with  free  Quarts. 

0. — ^Basio  Glass. 

Gomj^osed  of  poorly  silicated  Felspar  with  Hornblende 
or  Augite.  No  free  Quartz.  Eelatively  heavy  and  fusible 
compared  with  the  Acidic  rocks. 

A  very  useful  rough-and-ready  test  for  detennining  to 
which  class  a  crystallme  rock  is  to  be  referred  is  furnished 
by  the  crust  formed  on  the  outside  by  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  weathered  surface  of  an  Acidic  rock  is  very 
usually  white  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  its  Orthoclase ; 
the  larg^  proportion  of  iron  in  the  Basic  rocks  by  its  oxida- 
tion fifenerally  stains  their  weathered  crust,  often  to  a 
considerable  depth,  brown  or  red.  They  also  frequently 
efferresce  with  acids  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  surface, 
owin^  to  the  formation  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  out  of  the 
constituents  of  their  Lime  Felspars.  These  tests  are  not 
infallible,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  may  be  relied 
upon. 

In  the  following  table  the  average  composition  and 
specific  gravity  of  uie  rocks  of  each  dc^s  is  given. 


Spedflo 
Gray. 

Sflioa. 

Ala- 

Fotaah 
and 
Soda. 

Lime  ft 
May. 
neMa. 

Ozidea 

of  Iron  Water, 

ft  Man-     &o. 

gane.e.1 

Acidic  Bocks 

Intennediate  Bocks. 
Basic  Bocks 

2-5 

74 

12 

7 

2 

3 

1 
2 

2-4 

68 

17 

8 

8 

7 

2 

2-9 

49 

17 

4 

15 

13 

2 

1 

It  is  easy  to  see  to  a  certain  extent  how  these  subdivi- 
sions arose,  and  why  the  component  minerals  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  do  not  occur  indiscriminately,  but  are 
associated  together  according  to  broad  general  laws. 

Li  some  cases  there  has  been  Silica  enough  to  form  the 
most  highly  silicated  compounds  possible,  and  some  to  spare 
besides ;  in  these  accordmgly  the  highly  silicated  Felspars 
prevail,  and  the  superfluous  Silica  appears  as  Quartz ;  in 
other  cases  the  Silica  was  not  so  plentiful,  there  was  only 
enough  to  form  poorly  silicated  compounds,  and  aU  there 
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was  was  used  up  in  doing  this ;  here  therefore  we  find  basic 
Felspars  and  no  free  Quartz.  Why  magnesian  silicates 
should  be  so  much  more  largely  associated  with  basic  than 
with  acidic  Felspars  is  not  so  easy  to  explain :  the  student 
may  consult  Durocher's  speculations  on  mis  point,  which  he 
will  find  very  carefully  and  lucidly  explained  in  Prof. 
Haughton's  <<  Manual  of  Geology,"  chap.  i.  Appendix  A. 
We  must  warn  him,  however,  that  some  of  the  brilliant 
Frenchman's  facts  are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  others 
are  capable  of  a  very  diiSerent  explanation  from  that  he  puts 
on  them. 

The  scheme  of  classification  just  described  depends,  it 
will  be  seen,  mainly  on  the  proportion  of  Silica  in  each 
variety  of  rock.  Other  authors  have  subdivided  the  crystal- 
line rocks  according  to  the  Felspar  which  predominates  in 
them.  These,  and  other  like  systems,  rest  on  a  purely 
mineralogical  basis,  and  it  will  be  found  that  tliey  all  alike 
lead,  when  we  come  to  details,  to  more  or  less  vagueness  of 
definition  and  confusion  of  nomenclature. 

To  a  certain  degree  possibly  this  must  always  be  the  case. 
The  composition  of  a  liEiTge  rock  mass  varies  in  many  cases 
so  much  from  point  to  jpoint,  that,  if  we  trust  merely  to 
mineral  composition,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  a  name  that 
will  be  applicable  to  all  parts  of  it,  and  yet  there  may  be 
satisfactory  geological  evidence  that  all  the  varieties  were 
produced  at  the  same  time  and  fundamentally  by  the  same 
operation,  and  that  their  differences  must  therefore  be  from 
a  geological  standpoint  accidental.  Hence  arises  a  constant 
clashing  between  mineralogical  and  geological  classification ; 
as  yet  we  have  only  the  first,  but  the  time  may  come  when 
an  arrangement  of  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  on  a 
true  geological  basis  will  be  possible,  and  then  we  may 
hope  mat  many  of  the  present  seeming  contradictions  will 
vanish.  The  right  thing  seems  to  be  to  look  upon  all  the 
present  schemes  of  dassmcation  of  the  crystalline  rocks  as 
probably  artificial,  something  like  the  linnaean  system  in 
Botany,  and  to  wait  patientfy  till  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge enables  some  one,  who  shaU  be  at  once  a  great 
petrographer  and  a  great  geologist,  to  establish  a  natural 
system,  which  shall  pay  regard  first  and  foremost  to  the 
method  of  formation  of  the  rocks,  and  look  upon  their 
mineral  composition  as  merely  subsidiary. 

One  instance  will  perhaps  make  these  remarks  more 
intelligible.  Of  the  large  dass  of  Acidic  rocks  grouped 
together  as  Felstones,  some  have  been  lava  streams  poured 
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out  in  the  open  air,  some  have  consolidated  from  a  fused 
state  at  great  depths  below  the  surf  ace,  and  some  are  rocks 
originally  non-ctystalline  that  have  been  rendered  crystal- 
line by  heat ;  of  the  differences  between  these  three  kinds 
of  Felstone  a  mineralogical  dajssification  takes  no  note,  so 
lon^  as  they  agree,  which  they  often  do,  in  mineral  com- 
position; whereas  a  natural  system  would  at  once  place 
them  in  distinct  and  widely  separated  classes. 

We  will  now  pass  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  exam- 
ples of  the  three  classes  of  .crystalline  rocks. 


A. — ^AciDio  EocKS. 

According  to  the  nomenclature  now  in  use  the  rocks  of 
this  class  maybe  grouped  under  three  heads,  Quaritose  2Va- 
ehyteSy  FelsUmeSy  and  Oranitsa.  All  are  essentially  mixtures  of 
Quartz  and  Ordiodase ;  Oligodase  is  also  frequently  present 
to  a  considerable  amount ;  some  of  the  members  contain 
besides  Mica  and  Hornblende,  sometimes  as  accessories, 
sometimes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  these  minerals 
essential  constituents.* 

Each  of  the  three  families  into  which  we  haye  divided 
the  Acidic  rocks  contains  varieties  distinguished  either  by 
difference  of  texture  or  structure  or  by  slig^ht  variations  in 
mineral  composition.  The  last  consist  mamly  in  the  addi- 
tion of  certam  accessoiy  minerals  to  the  normal  constituents 
of  the  rock,  and  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  of  geological 
value.  But  we  have  already  hinted,  and  shall  show  more 
fully  further  on,  that  the  texture  of  a  crystalline  rock  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  it  indicates  the 
conditions  under  which  the  rock  was  formed.  It  is  there- 
fore on  differences  in  texture  and  structure  that  we  shall 
lay  especial  stress. 

To  take  one  instfince.  In  the  case  of  the  Trachytes  we 
have  the  following  variations  depending  on  texture  or 
grain: — 

Porphyritic  Trachyte. 
Macro-crystalline  Trachyte. 
Micro-crystalline  Trachyte. 
Crypto-crystalline  Trachyte  or  Rhyolite. 
Olassy  Trachyte  or  Obsidian, 

V*  For  Analywa  of  the  Acidic  Bocks,  see  the  table  on  page  49. 
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Other  varieties  depending  on  structure  are- 
Vesicular  Trachyte  or  Millstone  Porphyry, 
Pumiceous  Tradliyte  or  Pumice. 
Concretionary  Trachyte  or  Perlite. 
Laminated  l^achyte  or  Phonolite. 

Now  some  of  these  varietieB  are,  as  far  as  external 
characters  go,  so  utterly  unlike  one  another,  that  litholo- 
gically  they  are  separate  rock  species  and  have  received 
distinct  names.  Obsidian  is  glass,  EhyoUte  a  compact 
flinty  stone,  MiUstone  Porphyry  a  rough  cavernous  rock, 
and  no  one  would  suspect  from  the  look  of  these  three  rocks 
that  they  had  anything  in  common.  But,  for  all  that,  they, 
and  the  other  varieties  named,  are  really  only  the  same 
rock  under  different  forms.  They  agree  in  ultimate 
chemical  composition  and  are  made  up-  of  Sie  same  minerals, 
and  each  form  can  be  observed  to  pass  into  the  one  next  to 
it  by  insensible  gradations.  And  when  we  come  to  pass 
from  mere  lithological  dassiflcation  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
way  in  which  these  rocks  were  formed,  we  shall  find  that 
the  origin  of  the  different  varieties  was  this.  AU  are  rocks 
which  were  once  in  a  melted  state ;  where  the  fused  mass 
was  cooled  quickly,  it  took  the  form  of  a  glass  or  Obsidian ; 
where  the  cooling  was  somewhat  slower  but  yet  not  slow 
enough  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  crystals  of  any  size,  a 
compact  rock,  Khyolite,  was  the  result ;  and  as  the  rate  of 
coolmg  became  less  rapid,  the  rock  became  more  obviously 
crystalline,  and  the  more  coarsely  grained  varieties  were 
produced.  It  is  very  convenient  to  distinguish  these 
different  forms  by  different  names ;  but  the  student,  when 
he  uses  these  names,  must  carefully  keep  before  his  mind 
that  the  rocks  denoted  by  them  are  in  spite  of  differences 
of  condition  all  Trachytes.  He  may  talk  of  Obsidian,  but 
he  must  always  think  of  it  as  Glassy  Trachyte. 

In  the  case  of  some  crystalline  rocks  we  have  a  perfect 
series  from  the  glassy  to  ike  most  coarsely  crystalline  form ; 
in  others  the  series  is  not  complete,  some  terms  having  not 
been  observed  to  occur. 

A  a, — Quartzose  Trachytes, 

The  more  coarsely  crystalline  of  these  rocks  consist  of 
crystals  of  Sanidine  and  less  abundantly  of  Oligodase,  with 
crystals  and  grains  of  Quartz,  embedded  in  a  paste.  Mica, 
and  more  rarely  Hornblende,  occur  in  them  occasionally. 
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The  paste  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  Orthoclase  and  Quartz, 
and  is  often  rougL  and  cellular.  The  grain  varies  through 
all  degrees  of  coarseness;  sometimes  the  crystals  are 
numerous  and  large  enough  to  make  the  rock  porphjritic, 
and  from  this  form  all  gradations  may  be  met  with  down 
to  a  rock  which  may  be  called  micro-crystalline.  Where 
the  matrix  is  open  and  cellular,  the  rock  yields  millstones, 
and  has  been  called  Millstone  Porphyry, 

By  a  g:radual  decrease  in  the  coarseness  of  thejgrain  w« 
pass  to  tiie  compact  or  crypto-ciyBtalline  form  of  Trachyte, 
which  has  been  called  Rhyolite.  This  rock  is  compact, 
flinty,  and  sometimes  half-glassy ;  it  is  composed  of  Quartz 
and  Orthoclase  so  intimately  mixed,  that  no  grains  or 
crystals  can  be  detected  except  in  highly  magnified  trans- 
parent slices.  It  is  occasionally  rendered  porphyritic  by 
the  presence  of  crystals  of  Sanidine,  Oligodase,  Mica,  and 
Quartz. 

The  glassy  form  of  Trachyte  is  called  Ohiidian,  This 
rock  has  the  appearance  and  lustre  of  glass,  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  is  usually  of  a  blfi^  or  dark  brown 
colour.  It  has  sometimes  the  look  of  a  true  homogeneous 
glass,  though  even  in  this  case  the  microscope  shows  very 
minute  crystals  in  it;  sometimes  it  becomes  porphyritic 
by  the  presence  of  small  visible  crystals  in  its  glassy 
matrix;  and  sometimes  it  has  a  vesicular  or  blistered 
structure. 

The  next  form  we  have  to  notice  is  Pumice,  a  rough 
glassy  rock,  traversed  in  every  directicm  by  cracks  and 
cavities,  and  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  connected,  thread- 
like masses.  It  is  the  hardened  froth  or  foam,  that  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  seething  mass  of  Trachyte  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

The  following  rocks  agree  veiy  closely  in  chemical  com- 
position with  the  Quartzose  Trachytes,  but  at  the  same 
time  possess  peculiarities  of  structure  which  entitie  them 
to  special  notice  and  distinctive  names. 

Perlita. — ^Typical  Ferlite  is  a  rock  made  up  of  rounded 
granules  or  small  nodules,  of  all  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  nut, 
of  glajssy  or  enamel-like  matter,  with  a  composition 
approaching  that  of  Trachyte.  The  granules  consist  of  a 
number  of  thin  concentric  shells  fitting  one  upon  another 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  surfaces  of  the  spheroids 
have  usually  a  pearly  lustre,  whence  the  name. 

There  are  many  allied  rocks  which  possess  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  typical  characteristics  of  Ferlite.    Some- 
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times  the  little  spheroids  run  into  one  another  till  they 
become  scarcely  distingxdshable,  and  the  rock  then 
approaches  very  closely  to  Pitchstone  or  Obsidian ;  other 
rocks  form  a  passage  from  Perlite  into  the  more  ordinary 
forms  of  Trachyte. 

Sphaemlitic  Trachyte. — ^The  word  Sphaerulite  is  used 
to  denote  ball-shaped  masses  often  met  with  in  rocks, 
composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  or  fibrous  ciystals  radiating 
out  m  all  directions  from  a  centre,  which  is  often  occupied 
by  a  crystal  or  granule  of  quartz,  felspar,  or  some  other 
mineral.  Sphaerulites  may  at  the  same  time  possess  an 
onion-like  arrangement  of  concentric  coats,  though  this 
structure  is  often  only  revealed  by  weathering ;  they  may 
be  of  any  size  from  microscopic  dimensions  up  to  many 
feet  in  diameter.  Some  Trachytes  put  on  sphaerulitic 
structure  in  the  mass,  consisting  occasionally  of  scarcely 
anything  but  spheroids  loosely  aggregated  together;  in 
the  case  of  others,  Sphaerulites  occur  emb^ded  in  a 
paste ;  when  the  paste  is  perlitic  in  character  the  rock  is 
allied  to  Perlite,  and  has  been  called  Sphaerulitic  Perlite ; 
when  this  character  is  absent,  it  has  been  thought  desir- 
able to  distinguish  the  variety  by  a  separate  name. 

Laminated  Trachyte. — ^This  is  a  variety  with  platy 
structure,  which  gives  the  rock  a  tendency  to  split  into 
slabs. 


Just  as  the  average  Trachyte  is  a  mixture  of  Quartz  and 
Sanidine,  the  average  Felstone  is  a  mixture  of  Quartz  and 
Orthoclase.  Professor  Haughton  has  determined  by 
analysis  and  calculation  the  compositions  of  five  felstones 
with  the  following  results.* 


Qaartz 
Orthoclase 

Quartz. 

Minlmiunof 
Quartz. 

Mean 
eompontion. 

45*54 
5416 

20-61 
76-60 

34-09 
64-44 

The  Quartz  is  usually  mixed  up  so  intimately  in  the  body 
of  the  rock  in  Felstone  that  no  distinct  grains  of  it  can  be 
detected  by  the  eye. 


*  Oa  the  Lower  Palffiozoio 
RookH  of  the  South-Eaflt  of  Ire- 
laiidy  by  Piufefttur  Haughton  and 


T.  Beete  Jukes.    TrAnsact.  Boyal 
Iriah  Academy,  zxiii. 
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The  glassy  form  of  Felstone  is  known  as  Ftichitone  ot 
Retinite,  This  is  a  compact  resinous  or  hall-glassy  rock, 
with  a  strong  resemblance  to  solid  pitbh,  and  an  imperfectly 
oonchoidal  fracture.  Except  that  it  contains  a  lar^r 
percenta^  of  water  it  agrees  closely  in  composition  with 
f'elstone  in  some  cases  and  Trachyte  in  others,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  glassy  form  of  a  Felsitic  or 
Trachytic  rock.  It  therefore  corresponds  to  Obsidian.  As 
in  the  case  of  Obsidian,  microscopic  examination  shows 
that  even  the  most  glass-like  forms  of  the  rock  are  full  of 
minute  needle-shaped  crystals. 

Like  Obsidian,  Pitchstone  becomes  occasionally  porphyritic 
by  the  presence  in  the  glassy  matrix  of  crystals  or  ciystal- 
line  grains  of  Felspar,  grains  of  Quartz,  and  sometimes 
plates  of  Mica. 

Compact  or  crypto-crystalline  Felstone  is  known  as  Fel- 
iite  rocky  PetrosileXj  or  JEurite;  it  is  a  hard,  compact,  flinty- 
looking  rock,  homogeneous  in  texture,  ^Hth  a  splintery  or 
sometimes  imperfectly  conchoidal  fracture.  The  most 
compact  yarieties  resemble  very  closely  Flint  or  Homstone, 
and  hence  the  name  Petrosilex  was  given  to  it,  under  the 
idea  that  it  was  composed  mainly  of  Quartz ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, really  an  intimate  mixture  of  Silica  and  Orthodase. 

The  term  Felsite  is  usually  confined  to  aggregates  of 
Quartz  and  Felspar  of  so  dose  and  compact  a  texture,  that 
no  crystals  or  grains  can  be  detected  on  a  fresh  fracture, 
and  whose  composition  can  be  ascertained  only  by  micro- 
scopic examination  and  chemical  analysis.  This  is  one 
extreme  form  of  Felsite  rock;  varieties,  however,  often 
occur  which  become  imperfectly  porphyritic  by  the  appear- 
ance of  separate  crystals  of  Quartz  and  Felspar  in  a 
felsitic  matnx. 

By  gradations  of  this  sort,  and  the  g^radual  increase  in 
number  of  the  contained  crystals,  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
important  variety,  Porphyritic  Felstone,  the  Felsite  Porphyry 
•  of  the  Germans.* 

The  paste  of  this  rock  is  identical  with  Felsite  rock 
itself,   consisting    of    an   intimate,   compact  mixture    of 

*  The  first  of  these  tenns  seeniB  a  subsidiary  aocident,   and   the 

preferable  to  tiie  second  for  the  accidental    character  should   be 

following  reasons.    The  essential  denoted  by  an  adjective.    Thus 

hct  about  the  rock  is  that  it  is  a  we  do  not  caU  a  very  tall  person 

Felstone,  the  porphyritic  arrange-  a  Human  Giant,  but  a  Gi^ntio 

ment  of  its  constituents  is  merely  M&a, 
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Orthoclafle,  or  Orthodase  and  Oligoclase,  with  Quartz; 
embedded  in  the  paste  are  crystals  or  ciystalline  grains  of 
Quartz  and  Orthodase,  and  in  some  varieties  of  Sanidine, 
Oligodase,  and  occasionally  Mica. 

When  the  matrix  is  excessively  f elsitio  with  a  splintery 
fracture,  and  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  with  steel  and  to 
be  scratched  only  with  oifficulty  by  rock  crystal,  the  rock 
is  called  Porphyritio  JSbmstane,  A  variety,  whose  matrix 
has  a  dull  and  imeven  fracture  and  is  more  evidently  crys- 
talline than  the  last,  is  the  typical  Forphyritie  Fektone. 
When  the  matrix  is  dull  and  earthy,  the  rock  is  known  as 
Porphyritio  ChysUme :  this  form  is  probably  the  result  of 
decomposition.  In  most  Felstone  the  Quartz  is  so  inti- 
mately mixed  up  with  the  Felspar  as  not  to  be  separately 
recognisable  by  the  eye,  and  where  it  is  separated  out 
it  usually  occurs  in  rounded  lumps ;  one  variefy,  however, 
contains  crystals  of  Quartz  embedded  in  a  felsitio  paste. 
This  rock  is  sometimes  called  by  the  objectionable  name  of 
QuarH  Porphyry  ;  perhaps  EhaniU  might  be  used  to  dis- 
tinguish it. 

The  majority  of  the  Felstones  are  compact  rocks,  but 
occasionally  they  show  a  porous  and  vesicular  texture; 
such  occur  in  the  Thuringerwald  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  worked  for  millstones,  wnence  their  name  ''millstone- 
porphyry."  It  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  made 
out  whether  the  peculiar  texture  of  these  rocks  is  ori^al, 
or  whether  it  is  due  to  decomposition ;  if  the  first  is  the 
case,  they  would  take  the  same  place  among  the  Felstones 
that  Pumice  occupies  among  the  Trachytes. 

Felstones  also  occur  with  a  elobular  concretionary 
structure,  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  similar 
varieties  of  Trachyte. 

Schistose  Felstones,  splitting  into  slabs,  are  also  met 
with,  and  may  be  analogous  to  the  laminated  form  of 
Trachyte.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  many  cases  how 
far  tlus  structure  is  original  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  a 
rearrangement  of  the  pa^cles  of  the  rock  after  its  forma- 
tion, by  which  it  had  a  tendency  given  to  it  to  split  into 
slabs.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  many  rocks  have 
had  this  structure,  which  is  known  as  cleavage,  set  up  in 
them  by  being  subjected  to  great  pressure. 

Some  schistose  Felstones  are  undoubtedly  cleaved,  but 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  corresponding  Trachytic  forms 
it  seems  so  impossible  that  they  can  have  been  subjected 
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to  the  pressure  neoessary  to  produce  cleavage  tliat  we 
must  look  on  these  platy  structures  as  original.* 


A  e. — GranitM. 

The  Granite  group  includes  two  principal  varieties, 
Granite  proper  and  Syenitic  or  Homblendic  Granite. 

OraniU. — ^A  coarse  crystalline  mixture  of  Felspar, 
Quartz,  and  Mica.  The  Felspar  and  Quartz  are  mingled 
into  an  aggregate,  through  which  the  Mica  is  strewn  about 
without  any  order  or  arrangement. 

The  Felspar  is  often  all  Orthoclase,  but  many  Ghranites 
contain  Oligodase  as  well;  the  latter,  however,  is  never 
found  alone.  In  the  Gh*anite  of  the  Moume  Mountains  in 
Ireland,  Professor  Haughton  found  Albite  **incrusting 
the  interstices  of  the  Orthodase  and  Quartz  in  the  cavities 
of  the  rock,"  and  ''in  the  body  of  the  rock  itself  in  small 
quantities."  f 

The  Quartz  rarely  occurs  crystallised ;  usually  as  glassy 
lumps,  which  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  other  minerals, 
and  are  sometimes  seen  to  haye  moulded  themselves  on  the 
latter. 

The  Mica  is  more  usually  the  white  Potash  Mica  than 
the  dark  Magnesian  Mica. 

The  grain  of  Granite  shows  every  degree  of  variety, 
from  dose  and  compact  up  to  excessive  coarseness.  The 
more  finely-grained  varieties  occur  most  plentifully  in 
veins  or  on  uie  edges  of  large  masses ;  in  such  cases  we 
frequently  find  the  Granite  to  become  gradually  fin^r  and 
finer  in  grain,  and  to  lose  its  Mica  by  degrees,  till  at 
last  it  passes  first  into  Elvanite,  and  ^en  by  insensible 
gradation  into  a  rock  indistinguishable  from  compact 
Felstone. 

The  large-grained  Granites  usually  owe  their  coarseness 
to  the  presence  of  large  crystals  of  Orthoclase  ;  sometimes 
the  latter  contrast  so  strongly  in  size  with  the  other  mate- 
rials as  to  give  the  rock  a  porphyritic  aspect.  In  the 
variety  known   as  Graphic  Granite  the  Orthoclase  and 

*  The  rock  called  Halleflinta  hereafter    to    be   described    aa 

and  8ome  other  Bchistose  felspathio  Mbtamorphic. 

rocks,    which    are   usually    put  t  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  of 

among  the  Felstones,  seem  to  be  London,    xii.    190  ;     Geological 

unquestionably  altered  rocks,  and  Magazine,  vi.  661. 
must  be  pUioed  anong  the  rooks 
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Quartz  axe  arranged  somewhat  in  alternate  plates,  and  the 
latter  penetrates  the  f  oimer  in  such  a  way  that  a  section 
perpendicular  to  the  lamina  shows  figures  which  have 
been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 

Variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  and  the 
presence  of  accidental  minerals  give  rise  to  numerous 
varieties  of  Oranites,  which  petrologists  have  honoured 
with  distinct  names;  all  the  principal  varieties,  however, 
pass  into  one  another,  and  none  of  them  seem  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  being  considered  well-marked  rock 
species. 

Syenitie  Granite. — ^If  the  Mica  of  Granite  is  accompanied 
or  replaced  by  Hornblende,  the  rock,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  in  use  in  England,  is  called  Syemte.  The 
German  petrographers,  however,  usually  call  such  a  rock 
Syenitie  or  Homblendic  Granite,  and  define  Syenite  to  be 
a  crystalline  compound  of  Orthoclase  and  Hornblende.  It 
seems,  however,  that  there  are  numerous  connecting  links, 
caused  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Quartz  and 
Mica,  between  Homblendic  Granite  and  the  Syenite  of  the 
Germans. 

Chemioal  and  Kineral  identity  of  Acidio  Books — 
The  description  given  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Trachyte  and 
Felstone  point  to  a  strong  resemblance  in  mineral  compo- 
sition and  in  petrologic^  structure  between  these  two 
rocks.  The  analyses  given  below  confirm  this  idea,  and 
cdl  the  facts  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  two  are  in  cdl 
essential  particulars  one  and  the  same  rock,  and  that  any 
differences  that  do  exist  between  them  are  due  either  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  formed  or  to 
cheuDLges  that  have  been  impressed  upon  them  since  their 
formation.  Granite  again  differs  from  these  two  rocks 
mainly  in  two  respects:  first,  it  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Mica,  a  mineral  which  is,  however,  occa- 
sionally present  in  both  of  them ;  secondly,  in  Granite  the 
Quartz  usually  occurs  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  easily 
recognised,  while  in  most  of  the  Felstones  and  Trachytes 
it  is  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  Felspar  of  the  paste 
as  not  to  be  detected  by  mere  inspection ;  some  of  the 
Quartz  Trachytes,  however,  and  the  variety  of  Felstone 
which  has  been  distinguished  as  Mvanite,  approach  Granite 
in  the  distribution  of  their  Quartz. 

Teactnral  Varieties  pass  into  one  another. — ^We 
may  say  then,  that,  as  far  as  mineral  and  chemical  compo- 
sition go,  all  the  members  of  the  Addic  dass  of  Ciystal- 
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line  rocks  are  almost  identicaUj  the  same,  the  yariations 
which  they  show  in  these  two  respects  being  confined 
within  veiy  narrow  limits ;  and  it  is  mainly  on  the  score 
of  texture  that  the  several  species  are  separated  from  one 
another  and  receive  different  names.  And  in  this  respect 
it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  different  forms  can  be 
arranged  in  a  series,  such  as  is  ffiven  in  a  tabular  form 
below,  which  shows  the  most  complete  and  gradual  passage 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  At  one  end  stand  the 
coarsely-grained  Ghranites  and  some  of  the  rougher  forms  of 
Quartz  Trachyte ;  a  little  finer  than  these  are  Mvanite,  Por- 
phyritic  FeLstone,  and  ordinaiy  Quartz  Trachyte ;  these  last, 
as  the  grain  becomes  by  degrees  smaller  and  smaller,  pass 
insensibly  into  the  flinty  FeLdtes  and  Ehyolites ;  at  last, 
by  going  still  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  the  perfect 
glass  of  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian.  And  this  is  no  mere 
fanciful  arrangement,  it  is  the  veiy  order  in  which  rocks 
of  this  class  are  often  found  to  occur  in  nature.  The  out- 
side of  a  body  of  crystalline  rock  often  consists  of  a  wall 
of  Pitchstone;  further  in  the  mass  the  rock  gradually 
mer^s  into  Felsite ;  and  this,  as  we  get  well  into  the  heart 
of  the  mass,  becomes  more  distinctly  crystalline  till  it 
passes  into  one  of  the  coarsely-grained  forms. 

The  fact  just  stated  is  so  fml  of  meaning  that  we  have 
thought  it  well  to  place  it  here  before  the  reader,  though 
by  good  rights  it  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
Geology  than  lithology,  and  we  will  further  anticipate  by 
pointing  out  its  meaning.  We  shall  leam  by-and-by 
that  the  crystalline  mass  was  once  thrust  in  a  melted  state 
through  the  rocks  which  surround  it ;  the  outside  portions, 
which  touched  the  cold  rocks  on  either  side,  coolea  fastest 
and  assumed  a  glassy  form ;  then  comes  a  space  where  the 
cooling  was  slower,  but  yet  not  slow  enough  to  allow  of 
the  formation  of  distinct  crystals;  in  the  interior,  from 
which  the  heat  escaped  very  slowly,  there  was  time  enough, 
before  the  mass  cooled,  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  leScge 
and  numerous  crystals,  and  the  rock  put  on  a  coarsely- 
grained  crystalline  texture. 

That  the  above  explanation  is  true  in  many  cases  there 
can  be  little  doubt :  in  other  cases,  however,  it  is  possible 
that  the  molten  mass  contained,  when  it  was  poured  out, 
crystals  previously  formed  in  it,  or  derived  from  the 
adjoining  rocks.* 

*  Sorope,  Volcanoes,  pp.  116, 117. 
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Tablb  showing  thb  Pabbaob  prom  thb  G-lasst  into  thb  Goarbelt 

C&YSTALLXNB  FOKMS  OF  THB  AciDIC  EoCKS. 


QnartBose 
Txaohytes. 

FeUtones. 

Glassy  Form 

Obsidian. 

MetiniU. 

Comnact  Form .  •  . 

Bkyolite, 

rekite. 

Crystalline  Forms - 

Granular  and 

Forphyritie 

Traehyte. 

Granular  and 

Forphyritic 

FeUtone. 

Coarsely  Crystalline  Forms. 

SombUndie  Oranite* 
Granite. 

B. — ^Intebmediate  Hocks. 

Of  tLe  endless  varieties  of  rocks  that  may  be  placed 
onder  this  head  the  following  have  been  selected  as  the 
oonmionest  and  most  typical. 

Quartsslest  Trachytes. — ^These  rocks  contain  Sanidine, 
sometifnes  Oligodase  as  well,  and  very  frequently  Horn- 
blende and  Mica  ;  but  no  grains  or  crystals  of  Quartz  of 
recognisable  size  occur  in  them,  though  possibly  Quartz 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  paste.  The  crystals 
of  the  component  minerak  are  set  in  a  rough,  porous, 
felspathic  paste.  The  Quartzless  Trachytes  have  been 
subdivided  into  Sanidine-Trachytes,  which  contain  no 
Oligodase,  and  Sanidine-Oligoclase-Trachytes,  in  which 
that  mineral  is  present. 

Andestte. — The  descriptions  given  by  different  petrolo- 
gists  of  this  rock  are  very  conflicting,*  but  the  name  is  now 
very  generally  applied  to  rocks  which  differ  from  Trachyte 
in  containing  no  Sanidine,  but  only  Triclinic  Felspar. 
Hornblende,  Augite,  and  Mica  are  frequently  additional 


*  See  Cotta,  Rocks  Classified 
and  Described  (English  Transla- 
tion), p.  191.  8ach  discrepancies 
as  those  described  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  between  the  aescrip- 
tions  given  by  authors  of  un- 
doubted ability  and  trustworthi- 
ref>8  of  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  same  rock,  are  at  fii«t  not  a 


little  disheartening.  But  they 
will  not  seem  so  startling,  if  ^'e 
reflect  that  no  larg^  body  of  rock 
has  anything  like  a  uniform  com- 
position, and  that  the  examination 
of  hand-specimens  taken  from 
spots  some  way  apart  may  give 
results  widely  diffeiing  from  each 
other. 
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constituentSy  and  Andesites  have  been  divided  into  Horn* 
blende-Andesites,  Augite-Andesites,  and  Mica-AndeBites 
as  one  or  other  of  these  minerals  prevails  in  them.  The 
Felfipar  is  often  Oligodase^  but  Labradorite  and  other 
Tricunic  species  occur  in  some  varieties. 

D^eite, — The  Felspar  of  this  rock,  like  that  of  Andesite, 
is  of  a  basic  type,  but  Dacite  difPers  from  Andesite  in  the 
presence  of  free  Quartz,  which  occurs  sometimes  in  large 
irregular  crystalline  grains,  but  sometimes  can  be  detected 
only  by  the  microscope  in  thin  sections. 

Ihmite  is  on  earthy,  friable  rock,  found  in  the  district  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Central  France,  probably  an  altered 
Oligoclase  Trachyte. 

Clinkstans  or  Pkmolite  has  a  scaly  or  slaty  structure,  so 
much  so  at  times  that  it  can  be  split  into  slabs  for  roofbg. 
It  is  somewhat  poorer  in  Silica  than  the  generality  of  the 
Trachytes,  but  it  is  geologically  connected  with  l^achyte. 
Xepheline  is  a  mineral  very  generally  present  in  FhonoHte. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  analogous  plaiy  forms  occur 
among  the  Quartzose  Trachytes  and  the  Felstones. 

Some  of  ^e  Obsidians  and  Pumices  are  the  glassy  and 
frothy  forms  of  Quartzless  Trachytes. 

Minette. — ^This  rock  is  composed  of  an  abundance  of 
Magnesian  Mica  in  a  f  elspathic  paste,  whose  composition 
resembles  very  dosely  that  of  Orthodase.  Plates  of 
Orthodase  may  be  occasionally  detected,  and  very  rarely 
grains  of  Quartz. 

The  Mica  is  very  plentiful,  qtiite  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
paste  usually ;  sometimes  this  mineral  is  so  abundeuit  that 
the  rock  seems  altogether  made  up  of  it.  The  disting^uish- 
ing  character  of  this  rock  seems  to  be  its  large  proportion 
of  Mica,  which  distinguishes  it  from  Micaceous  Syenite  and 
other  rocks  composed  of  Orthodase  and  Mica. 

Syenite  (of  the  Germans). — This  rock  is  defined  to  be  a 
coarsely  crystalline  mixture  of  Orthodase  and  Hornblende ; 
it  contains  also  a  triclinic  Felspar  (Oligodase  according  to 
G.  Eose)  very  often,  Mica  frequently,  and  occasionally 
some  Quartz. 

The  only  difference  between  Syenite  and  the  Homblendic 
form  of  Granite  seems  to  be  that  the  former  contains  very 
much  less  Quartz  than  the  latter ;  in  fact,  in  order  to  entitle 
a  rock  to  ^e  name  of  Syenite  this  mineral  ought  to  occur 
in  such  small  quantity  as  to  be  no  more  than  accessory. 
Syenite  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  rocks 
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of  tlie  mtennediate  dass  form  connecting  links  between 
tiiose  of  the  Addio  and  Basic  subdivisions.  Cases  have 
been  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,  where  the  Quartz  gradually 
increases,  and  the  rock  passes  into  an  Homblendic  Granite ; 
and,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  Orthodase  has  been  found  to 
disappear  by  degrees,  and  the  rock  to  shade  off  into  a 
Diorite. 

Glosdy  allied  to  Syenite  is  a  rock  which  has  been  called 
Syenite  Porphyry  by  G.  Bose,  and  Q^artilee8  Orthoclase  Por- 
phyry by  ^rkd.  The  two  differ  mainly  in  texture,  Syenite 
being  crystaUine  throughout,  while  Syenite  Porphyry  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  more  or  less  porphyritic,  and  consists 
of  ciystals  of  Orthodase,  Oligodase,  Hornblende,  and 
Magnesian  Mica,  embedded  in  an  orthodastic  paste.  It 
woidd  probably  be  safe  to  look  upon  this  rock  as  a  variety 
of  Syenite,  and  call  it  Porphyritic  Syenite. 

0. — ^Basio  Eoces. 

The  rocks  of  this  dass  may  be  grouped  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  :^ 

C  a. — Bioritee, 

Oligodase  and  Hornblende. 
Compact  form.    AphaniU. 
Crystalline  form.     Common  Diorite  and  Porphyrite. 

C  h, — Melaphyree, 
Oligodase  and  Augite.* 

Qe.— Basalts, 

Labradorite  and  Augite. 
Glassy  form.     Tachylite. 
Compact  form.     Common  Basalt. 
Finely  crystalline  form.     Anamesite, 
Coarsely  crystalline  forms.     Boleritej  Eypersthene  Bocky 
Gabhro. 
Altered  (?)  form.     Diabase. 

Gd. — Cor  site, 
Anorthite  and  Augite  or  Hornblende. 

*  Under  the  head  of  Augite  we  Augite,  certain  other  augitic 
include   here,    besides   common      minerals,  such  as  Diallage. 
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0  a. — IHorites. 

The  rocks  that  come  under  this  head  are  essentially  mix- 
tures of  Oligodase  and  Hornblende.  The  Hornblende  may 
be  replaced  by  Mica,  generally  Magnesian  Mica.  Quartz 
is  sometimes  present,  but  the  Quartzless  and  Quartzose 
forms  pass  into  one  aaother  by  insensible  eradations,  so 
that  geologicaJly  no  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them. 

The  Diorites  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  texture 
under  three  heads : — 

Compact  Diorite  or  Aphanite. 
Granular  Diorite. 
Porphyritic  Diorite. 

Aphanite  is  a  rock,  corresponding  to  Felsite  among  the 
Felstones,  of  so  closely  grained  and  even  a  texture  tmit  no 
crystals  can  be  detected  in  it  by  the  naked  eye ;  a  perfect 
passage  can  be  traced  from  it  into  ordinaiy  Granular 
Diorite,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  &e  compact 
form  of  that  rock.* 

Granular  Diorite  is  the  form  to  which  the  term  Diorite 
alone  is  usuaUy  applied.  It  is  a  mixture  of  crystals  of 
Oligodase  and  Horziblende,  coarse  enough  to  allow  of  its 
crystalline  texture  being  readily  recognised,  and  fairly 
uniform  in  grain  throughout.  Usually  Granular  Diorite 
contains  a  Isurger  percentage  of  Hornblende  thaa  Felspar, 
and  sometimes  the  former  mineral  so  far  predominates  as 
to  make  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  rock. 

Porphyritic  Diorite  \  differs  from  the  last  variety  in 
having,  as  its  name  implies,  a  porphyritic  texture.  Whereas 
in  Granular  Diorite  no  one  part  of  the  rock  is  more  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  than  the  other,  the  present  form  consists 
of  crystals  set  in  a  compact  paste.  The  paste  is  probably 
Oligodase,  the  crystals  are  of  the  same  mineral  with  occa- 

*  The  term  Aphanite  is  not  t  This    is    the     rock   called 

always  used  in  the  limited  sense  Forphyrite     by     Zirkel.       The 

here  assigned  to  it.    It  is  often  name   is  not  desirable,  on    ac- 

made  to  include  all  Basic  rocks  of  count  of  its  resemblance  to  the 

so  fine  and  close  a  texture,  that  objectionable    noun    Porphyr}' ; 

their  mineral  composition  cannot  and  it  has  been  used  by  difier- 

be  learned  by  mere  inspection.  ent  authors    in  different  senses. 

In  this  wider  sense  many  Apha-  till  there   seems    little  hope  of 

nites  are  the  compact  forms  of  ever  tying  it  down  to  a  definite 

Gabbro   and    other    crystalline  meaning, 
rocks — Basalt  in  fact. 
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sionallj  some  of  Hornblende,  which  is  in  some  cases 
replaced  by  Mica.  The  paste  is  sometimes  amygdaloidal. 
The  Quartzless  forms  of  this  rock  are  more  plentiful  than 
the  Quartzose. 

These  three  forms  of  Diorite  correspond  with  the  analo- 
gous varieties  of  Felstone  thus : — 

Apbanite.  |  Felsite. 

Granular  Diorite.  I  Granular  Felstone. 

Forphyritic  Diorite.  |  Porphyritio  Felstone. 

Perfect  passages  exist  from  each  form  into  the  one  next 
to  it,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Felstones,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  merely  varieties  of  the  same  rock,  which  have 
assumed  different  textures  on  account  of  a  difference  in 
the  condition  imder  which  they  were  formed. 

In  some  rocks,  which  in  other  respects  correspond  with 
Granular  Diorite,  Orthoclase  is  sparingly  present.  These 
form  connecting  links,  when  they  are  Quajrtzless,  between 
Diorite  and  Syenite,  and,  when  they  contain  Quartz,  between 
Diorite  and  Homblendic  Ghranite. 

0  J. — MelaphyreB. 

Probably  no  name  has  been  so  ill  used  by  petrographers 
as  that  of  Melaphyr.  It  has  been  employed  by  so  many 
different  authors  in  different  senses  that  by  itself  it  has 
long  ceased  to  bear  any  definite  meaning.  We  may  how- 
ever usefully  follow  Zirkel  in  limiting  it  to  rocks  composed 
of  Oligoclase  and  Augite  with  some  Magnetite. 

The  grain  of  these  rocks  varies.  They  axe  occasionally 
porphyritic,  very  frequently  compact,  and  glassy  varieties 
are  said  to  have  been  observed.  They  are  also  very  often 
vesicular  or  amygdaloidaL  As  the  name  implies,  the 
colour  is  usually  dark. 

0  e. — Basalts. 

The  rocks  grouped  under  this  head  axe  essentially  mix- 
'  tures  of  Labradorite  and  Augite,  or  some  augitic  mineral ; 
they  also  contain  Titanif  erous  Magnetite.  In  some  varieties 
the  Labradorite  is  replaced  by  Nepheline  or .  Leucite. 
Olivine  enters  very  generally  into  their  composition,  so 
frequentiy  indeed  that  by  some  petrologists  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  constituent.  The  Basaltic  rocks 
may  be  grouped  according  to  their  texture  under  the 
heads  of — 
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Tachylite)  or  Basaltic  Glass. 
€k>mmon  Basalt,  the  compact  form. 
Anamesite,  or  finely  crystalline  Basalt. 
Dolerite,  or  largely  crystalline  Bascdt. 
GabbrOy  or  coarsely  crystaUine  Basalt. 

The  most  coarsely  crystalline  members  of  the  Basalt 
group  are  distinguished  as  Gahbro,  In  this  rock  the  Augite 
is  most  commomy  replaced  wholly  or  in  ptirt  by  the  allied 
mineral  DiaUage,  and  in  this  case  the  rock  is  often  called 
Biallage  rock,  Gabbro  is  as  a  rule  a  very  coarsely-grained 
rock,  closely  resembling  Granite  in  texture,  and  it  holds 
among  the  Basic  rocks  a  place  corresponding  to  that  occu- 
pied by  Gh*anite  in  the  Acidic  class. 

A  Basalitic  rock,  whose  grain  is  not  so  coarse  as  in 
Giibbro,  but  coarse  enough  to  allow  the  constituent 
crystals  to  be  readily  recomised  by  the  naked  eye,  is 
called  Dolerite.  Sometimes  Hyperstnene  takes  the  placp 
of  Augite,  and  the  rock  is  then  known  as  Mypersthene 
rock.  If  the  Labradorite  is  replaced  by  Leucite  we  get 
Leucite  rack. 

In  many  Dolerites  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Iron  are 
present,  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  body  of  the  rock. 
When  in  addition  to  these  minerals  Chlorite  is  also 
present,  the  rock  is  known  as  Diabase,  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  Carbonates  and  the  Chlorite 
were  not  present  originally  in  the  rock,  but  have  been 
produced  after  its  formation  by  the  alteration  of  some  of 
its  mineral  constituents.  Hence  Diabase  is  probably  only 
an  altered  form  of  Dolerite. 

If  we  suppose  the  grain  of  Dolerite  to  be  so  far  reduced, 
that  we  can  perceive  in  a  general  way  that  the  rock  is 
crystalline  without  being  able  clearly  to  distinguish  its 
constituent  minerals,  we  get  the  variety  called  Anamesite. 

The  rock  generally  known  as  Basalt  is  a  still  more  finely 
grained  form.  This  is  a  dark-coloured,  apparently  homo- 
geneous rock,  with  a  dull  conchoidal  fracture.  So  compact 
is  it  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  as  a  simple 
mineral,  but  chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion prove  it  to  have  the  same  composition  as  Dolerite. 

Even  the  dose  Anamesites  and  Basalts  become  occSasion- 
ally  porphyritic  by  the  appearance  in  them  of  grains  or 
crystals  of  Olivine,  Labradorite,  Augite,  and  Magnetite. 
The  first  mineral  is  said  to  occur  more  commonly  in  Basalt 
than  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  Basaltic  family. 
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Both  Dolerite,  Anamesite,  and  Basalt  put  on  slaggy, 
vesicular,  and  amjgdaloidal  forms. 

The  last  term  in  the  series  is  furnished  by  the  glassy 
form  known  as  TachyUU^  which  steuids  in  the  same  relation 
to  Basalt  as  Pitchstone  does  to  Felsite.  That  Tachylite  is 
only  glassy  Basalt  is  proved  by  numerous  instances  in 
which  a  passage  can  be  traced  from  one  into  the  other. 
Professor  A.  GeiMe,  in  describing  the  Basaltic  veins  of 
the  Island  of  Eigg,  says,  ''towards  the  edge  of  the  vein 
the  grain  of  the  rock  is  usually  very  dose,  passing  some- 
times through  various  sta,ges  of  flinty  Basalt  into  bright, 
black,  lustrous  Tachvlife."* 

0  d.—Coraite. 

The  rocks  in  which  Anorthite  has  been  recognised  as  a 
constituent  mineral  are  as  yet  but  few.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  the  so-called  Orbicular  Diorite  of  Corsica,  but,  as 
this  is  not  a  Diorite  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  it  will  be  better  to  call  it  Corsite  or  Napoleonite. 

The  rock  is  a  granular  mixture  of  Anorthite,  Horn- 
blende, and  a  little  Quartz. 

The  most  noticeable  variety  occurs  in  Corsica ;  the  rock 
there  is  made  up  of  balls  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter;  each  has  a  central  kernel  composed  either  of 
the  Felspar  or  of  Hornblende,  and  round  this  there  wrap 
concentric  coats  first  of  one  mineral  and  then  of  the  other, 
so  that  a  cross  section  shows  rings  alternately  of  a  dark 
and  light  colour.  Such  a  structure  is  called  Concretionary, 
and  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Crystalline  rocks  espe- 
cially of  the  Basic  class.  Other  rocks  are  known  havmg 
the  same  composition  as  Corsite,  but  without  concre- 
tionary structure. 

For  an  account  of  another  rock  consisting  of  Anorthite 
and  Hornblende  or  Augite  see  p.  319. 

The  above  are  all  the  Crystalline  rocks  we  shall  be  con- 
cerned with  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Foliated  and 
Schistose  rocks  we  shall  defer  till  the  chapter  on  Metamor- 
phism. 

We  add  a  table  showing  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  the  Ciystalline  rocks. 

*  Quart  Jouzn.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  xxvii  299. 
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SECTION  VI.— NON-CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  second  great  division  in  our 
lithological  classification,  namely  the  Non-ciystalline 
Hocks. 

Texture. — Under  the  head  of  texture  we  may  notice 
that  the  binding  cement  in  these  rocks  may  be  soft  or 
small  in  quantity,  in  which  case  the  rock  is  crumbly  and 
friable;  or  it  may  be  hard  and  plentiful,  when  the  rock 
will  be^rm  and  soUd. 

According  to  the  size  of  their  particles  these  rocks  may 
be  subdivided  into  Coarsely-grained^  Finely-grained,  and 
Closely-grained  or  Compact. 

In  some  coarsely-grained  rocks  lumps,  sensibly  larger 
than  the  majority  of  the  particles,  are  scattered  tlirough  the 
body  of  the  rock.  Such  are  called  Conglomerates  or  Pudding- 
stonesy  when  the  larger  portions  are  rounded ;  and  Breccias, 
when  they  are  angular. 

SnbdiTudons  of  ike  Hon-crsrstalline  Books. — The 
composition  of  the  Non-crystalline  rocks  is  far  less  complex 
than  that  of  the  Crystalline  rocks,  and  their  classification 
hence  beoomes  an  easier  matter.  The  great  mass  of  them 
are  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  minerals.  Quartz, 
Clay,  Carbonate  of  Lime,  or  Carbon,  and  they  fall  naturally 
into  four  groups,  according  as  their  prevailing  ingredient 
is  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  of  these,  and  their 
classification  will  be  as  follows : — 

\st  Class, — Arenaceous  or  Sandy  Rocks.  Composed  mainly 
of  rounded  or  broken  grains  of  Quartz.  The  cement  may 
be  either  siliceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  or  a  mixture 
of  any  of  these  three  substances. 

2nd  Class, — Argillaceous  or  Clayey  Rocks.  Pure  Clay, 
which  is  the  main  constituent  of  rocks  of  this  Clay,  is  a 
hydrated  bisilicate  of  Alumina.  Besides  day  the  majority 
of  the  Argillaceous  rocks  contain  mixtures  of  Sand,  Car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  other  minerals. 

^d  Class, — Calcareous  Rocks  or  Limestones,  Composed 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  admixtures  of  Sand,  Clay,  and 
other  matters. 

Ath  Class. — Carbonaceous  Rocks.  Composed  of  Carbon, 
Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen,  witik  earthy  admix- 
tiu'es. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  no  hard  lines  can 
be  drawn  between  these  classes,  since  all  sorts  of  inter- 
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mediate  forms  occur.  Thus  for  instance  there  are  many 
rocks  containing  both  Sand  and  Carbonate  of  lime,  which 
might  be  placed  indifferently  in  the  1st  class  as  Calcareous 
Sandstones,  or  in  the  3rd  as  Sandy  Limestones ;  but  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  Non-crystalline  rocks,  either 
Sand,  Clay,  or  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  present  in  so  much 
larger  quantity  than  any  other  ingredient,  that  we  are 
justified  in  establishing  the  subdivisions  just  given,  and 
able  without  any  difficulty  to  decide  in  which  of  them  a 
given  rock  ought  to  be  placed. 

We  may  now  notice  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
each  class  of  the  Non-crystalline  rocks. 

1. — ^Abenaceotts  oe  Sandy  Eocks. 

A  mass  of  more  or  less  rounded  grains  of  Quartz,  not 
bound  together  by  any  cement,  constitutes  Sand. 

Roeh  Sand  is  a  term  applied  to  masses  of  Sand  which 
hold  together  sufficiently  to  stand  up  in  natural  rocks, 
but  are  not  firm  enough  to  yield  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

When  the  Quartz  grains  are  firmly  bound  together  in 
any  way,  we  get  a  strong  rock  and  call  it  Sandstone.  The 
term  is  generally  restricted  to  those  rocks  in  which  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  size  among  the  grains.  In 
most  cases  the  solidity  of  the  rock  is  due  to  a  cement, 
which  fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  grains  and  binds 
them  together.  If  this  cement  be  Carbonate  of  Lime,  the 
rock  is  called  a  Calcareous  Sandstone ;  if  Quartzose,  a  Sili- 
ceous Sandstone.  Very  siliceous  Sandstones  with  an  even 
close  grain  are  called  Cank,  Cankstone,  or  Galliard.  Many 
Sandstones  also  contain  Clay :  such  are  called  Argillmeous 
Sandstones.  Sandstones  containing  recognisable  bits  of 
Felspar  are  called  FeUpathic  Sandstones.  Sandstones  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  are  distin- 
guished as  Ferruginous  or  Rusty ;  they  are  red,  brown,  or 
yellow  in  colour  (see  p.  18). 

If  some  of  the  particles  of  a  sandy  rock  are  larger  than 
others,  so  that  a  freshly  broken  surface  has  a  rough,  gritty 
feel,  the  rock  is  called  a  Grit  or  Gritstone.  The  tenn 
however  is  not  generally  applied  to  friable  sandy  rocks, 
however  coarse  they  may  be,  but  is  restricted  to  those 
which  are  hard  andjirm. 

When  a  sandy  rock  contains  pebbles  of  Quartz  or 
Quartzose  rock  embedded  in  a  finer  ground-mass  of  Sand, 
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it  foiins  a  Sih'ceaua  or  Qmrisum  Conglomerate,  The  adjective 
is  very  generally  dropped  and  the  rock  styled  simply  a 
Conglomerate,  because  the  pebbles  of  a  great  majority  of 
Conglomerates  are  Quartz ;  the  reasons  for  this  being,  fiirst, 
that  Quartz  is  a  substance  very  plentiful  in  the  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  secondly,  tibiat  on  account  of  its  great 
hardness  it  is  able  to  survive  in  pebbles  of  considerable 
size  wear  and  tear  that  grinds  softer  substances  to  powder. 
The  rounded  lumps  in  Conglomerates  are  of  all  sizes  from 
small  pebbles  up  to  blocks  some  feet  in  diameter.  In 
some  cases  the  pebbles  of  a  Quartzose  Conglomerate  are 
cemented  together  by  substances  other  than  Quartz,  such 
as  Carbonate  of  Lime  or  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Some  other  Quartzose  rocks  will  be  m)ticed  under  the 
head  of  Metamorphic  Bocks. 

The  grains  of  a  rock  that  is  decidedly  sandy  will  scratch 
glass,  and  this  test,  which  however  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  apply,  may  be  used  when  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
composition  of  the  rock.  When  the  Quartzose  element  is 
disguised  by  the  presence  of  a  large  mixture  of  a  softer 
substance  such  as  Clay,  the  rock  may  be  pounded,  and  the 
powder  drawn  with  pressure  between  tne  finger  and  a 
plate  of  glass ;  any  Quartz  grains  that  may  be  present  will 
then  make  scratches. 

2. — ^ABGiLLAOEoirs  OB  Clayey  Bocks. 

Clay,  the  main  ingredient  of  these  rocks,  is  a  mineral  we 
have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  notice.  It  has  been  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  decomposition  of  a  Potash  or 
Soda  Felspar,  and  perhaps  can  scarcely  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  a  mineral,  but  should  rather  be  called  a  product 
of  decomposition.  Li  ordinary  parlance  any  substance  that 
can  be  worked  up  with  water,  so  as  to  become  plastic  or 
capable  of  being  moulded,  is  styled  Clay ;  and  in  this  wide 
sense  Clays,  as  might  be  expected,  show  considerable 
differences  in  composition.  But  if  we  separate  from  any 
clayey  substance  the  mechanically  mixed  impurities,  the 
residue  will  be  a  hydrated  silicate  of  Alumina;  and  it  is  to 
the  fact  that  Clay  contains  water  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination  that  its  plasticity  is  due.  Chemists  are  by  no 
means  agreed  about  the  comjiosition  of  pure  Clays,  and  it 
is  likely  that  there  are  several  varieties  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  proportion  of  silica  and  the  amount  of  water 
they  contaiiL      Many   Clays  however  approximate  very 
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closely  to  a  Hydrated  Bisilicate  of  Alumina,  with  the 
formula — 

2SiOg,Al,0,+2HgO. 

OP         Silica    .         ....        .     46-6 

Alumina        ....     39*5 

Water 13-9 

The  nearest  approach  to  pure  Clay  is  Kaolin  or  China 
Clay.  The  natural  deposits  contain  grains  of  Sand, 
plates  of  Mica,  and  omer  impurities;  and  when  these 
are  washed  out  there  remains  a  pure  white  plastic 
Clay,  used  for  making  porcelain  and  the  finer  kinds  of 
pottery. 

Pipe  Clay  is  a  similar  white  pure  Clay,  which  shrinks  too 
much  from  heat  to  be  available  for  pottery  purposes.  It 
is  important  that  both  China  Clay  and  I^pe  Clay  should 
be  free  from  Iron,  which  acts  as  a  flux  and  causes  the  Clay 
to  melt  instead  of  baking  in  the  furnaces. 

Pot  Clays  are  less  pure  than  China  Clay,  and  the  ware 
made  from  them  is  coloured  and  coarser:  all  that  is 
required  of  them,  is  that  they  should  form  with  water  a 
plastic  mass,  and  be  capable  of  baking. 

Still  coarser  Clays  serve  for  Brick  Clays;  the  finer  varie- 
ties, consisting  of  a  very  finely  divided  and  intimate  mixture 
of  Clay  and  Sand,  are  called  Brick  Earth.  Brick  Clays 
should  not  contain  too  much  Iron,  but  a  moderate  quantity 
of  the  Protoxide  is  said  to  give  strength  and  hardness  to 
bricks. 

Fire  Clays  are  varieties  which  will  stand  intense  heat 
without  melting.  They  must  be  free  from  alkalies,  alka- 
line earths,  and  iron,  which  act  as  fluxes.  Fire  Clays 
always  contain  a  much  larger  percenta^  of  Silica  than  is 
necessary  to  form  a  Bisilicate ;  part  of  this  certainly  in  some 
cases  exists  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  partly  as  insoluble 
and  partly  as  coUoidal  Silica.  The  Clay  for  instance 
whose  analysis  is  given  below  contains  Silica  in  both  these 
states,  while  the  residue  is  very  nearly  a  Hydrated  Bisili* 
cate :— '* 

SUioa  as  Sand 56*95 

Silica  soluble  in  hot  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda       1*39 

*  See  Oookes  and  Rohrig,  Metallurgy,  i.  214,  for  further 
Metallurgy,  iii.  p.  659,  and  Percy,       detuiltt  ol  Fire  Clay. 
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Besidue  after  the  above  Silica  is  removed — 


Silica  . 

Alumina 

Iron,  Sesquioxide 

Lime  . 

Magnesia    . 

Potash 

Water 


45-30 
34-08 
3-27 
0-87 
1-14 
805 
12-29 


The  following  analyses  will  show  the  average  composi- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  Clay : — * 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(fi) 

Silica 

49*44 

46-38 

66-68 

46*32 

66*10 

AluminA 

34*26 

38*04 

26*08 

39-74 

22-22 

Iron  Oxide 

7-74 

104 

1-26 

0*27 

1-92 

Lime    , 

Maimesia 

1*48 

1-20 

0*84 

0*36 

0*14 

1*94 

trace 

trace 

0*44 

0*18 

Water 

.    6*14 

13-57 

614 

12*67 

9-86 

(1^  CommoD  Pottery  Clay,  will  not  stand  heat. 

(2)  Best  Pottery  Cla^,  burning  white. 

(3)  Oocurse  sandy  China  Clay. 

(4)  Best  Kaolin. 

(6)  Fire  Clay,  Stourbridge. 

lAom  is  a  mixture  of  Clay  and  Sand,  the  latter  being 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  water  percolating 
through  the  mass  and  to  prevent  its  binding  together. 
Clayey  rocks  which  split  into  layers  or  beds  are  called 
Shale;  Bind,  Blue-hind,  Plate,  Shiver  are  other  names 
applied  by  miners  to  the  same  rock.    Shales  containing 

*  See  also  Catalogue  of  Speci- 
mens of  the  Clays  and  Plastic 
Suata  of  Great  Britain  in  the 


Museum  of  Practical   G«ology» 
London.    O.  W.  Maw. 
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a  Bufficieiit  quantity  of  Iron  Pyrites  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  Alum,  and  are  called  Alum  Shales*  .  When 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Sand  present,  the  rock  is  called 
Arenaeeam  or  Sandi/  Shale,  or  Stone  Bind,  or  Hoek  Bind. 
These  forms  pass  gradually  into  Argillaceous  Sandstones 
and  common  Sandstone.  Shales  stained  dark  by  vegetable 
matter  are  called  Carbonaceous  Shale,  Base,  or  Batt,  When 
such  Shales  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bituminous 
matter  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Paraffin  they  are 
called  Oil  Shales,  Such  Shales  pass  gradually  into  Cannel 
Coel  occasionally.  The  streak  of  Oil  Shales  is  usually  brown. 

Mudstone  is  a  convenient  name  for  clayey  rocks  that  have 
the  appearance  of  partially  hardened  masses  of  sandy  mud. 

Man  is  Clay  containing  Carbonate  of  Lime ;  if  the  rock 
splits  into  plates,  it  is  caUed  Marl  Slate, 

Other  clayey  rocks  wiU  be  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Metamorphic  Bocks. 

When  Clay  is  present  to  any  extent  in  rocks,  they  give 
out  an  earthy  smell  when  breathed  upon.  Even  the 
hardest  clayey  rocks  can  be  worked  down  by  poimding  or 
grinding  them  with  water  into  a  more  or  less  doughy  and 
plastic  mass. 

8. — ^Calcabeous  Boges  or  Limestones. 

Most  varieties  of  this  class  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  mixed  with  clayey,  sandy,  and 
other  impurities. 

Chalk  is  a  white  Limestone,  usually  soft,  containing 
sometimes  as  much  as  94  to  98  per  cent,  of  Ceurbonate  of 
Lime.  The  more  clayey  varieties  go  by  the  name  of  Chalk 
Marl. 

Some  other  Limestones  are  as  pure  as  Chalk;  thus 
some  specimens  of  the  Mountain  Inmestone  contain  only 
4  pep  cent,  of  impurities.  But  in  the  majority  of  Lime- 
stones foreign  matters  are  present  to  a  large  extent. 
When  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  Clay,  the  rock 
is  called  an  ArgiUaeeous  Limestone.  The  Lime  obtained  by 
burning  some  Argillaceous  Limestone  forms  a  mortar  that 
sets  under  water :  such  are  called  Hydraulio  Limestones,^ 

Limestones  containinga large  siliceous  element  are  called 
Siliceous  Limestones,     When  the  calcareous  part  of  such 

*  Roflooe,  Elementary  Lessons      Technology,  and    Watts's  Die- 
in  Chemiatiy,  p.  208.  tionaiy  ot  Chemistry,  Art.  "  Si- 
t  See     Wagner's     Chemical      licates  of  Calcium.'* 
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rocks  lias  been  dissolved  out  by  the  action  of  water,  a  sort 
of  siliceous  skeleton  is  left  called  JRottenstane.  Passages 
sometimes  occur  from  Calcareous  Sandstones  into  Lime- 
stone, and  the  intermediate  forms  are  called  locally  Com^ 
8tane8,  Some  Gomstones  contain  so  much  more  Carbonate 
of  Lime  than  Sand  that  they  are  burnt  for  Lime  in  dis- 
tricts where  purer  Limestones  are  not  easily  obtained. 

Limestones  stained  a  dark  colour  by  decomposed  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  are  called  Carbonaceous  or  Bituminow 
Limestone:  such  rocks  often  give  off  a  fetid  smell  when 
struck  by  the  hammer,  and  are  then  spoken  of  as  Fetid 
Limestone  or  Stinkstone, 

Limestones  occasionally  put  on  a  conglomeratic  or  brec- 
ciated  form,  and  contain  pebbles  or  ang^ular  fragments  oi 
Quartz  or  other  rocks. 

A  Limestone  hard  and  dose  grained  enough  to  take  a 
polish  is  called  Marble.  Some  of  the  so-called  Marbles  of 
commerce  however  are  not  Calcareous  rocks  at  all. 

Magnesian  Limestones, — These  rocks,  which  are  mainly 
•  made  up  of  Carbonate  of  Idme  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 
are  called  Magnesian  Limestones  or  Dolomites.  Usually 
no  distinction  is  drawn  between  these  two  terms  ;  they  are 
used,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  if  they 
were  only  two  different  names  for  the  same  rock.  Possibly, 
however,  at  least  three  distinguishable  varieties  of  mag- 
nesio-calcareous  rocks  exist,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to 
restrict  one  of  these  terms  to  one  form  and  the  other  to 
another. 

Whether  the  carbonates  exist  in  the  rocks  we  are  con- 
sidering in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  or  of  chemical 
combination,  is  not  certainly  known.  Both  Forchhammer* 
and  Karsten  f  oimd  that  certain  Magnesian  Limestones  could 
be  separated  into  two  parts.  One,  which  was  soluble  in 
cold  acetic  acid,  had  the  following  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  Lime'      .        .     97*13 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia        .      2*87 

When  this  portion  had  been  dissolved  out,  there  remained 
an  insoluble  granular  residue  having  the  composition — 

Carbonate  of  Lime      .         .     63'38 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia       .     41'42t 

*  Biscbof,  Chemical  Geology,  the  oonclusion  arrived  at  is  very 

ii.  49.  approzimatively,    but     not    ex- 

t  Sterzy  Hunt  haa   repeated  acUy,  correct. — Silliman's  Joum. 

these  experiments,  and  iiuas  that  2nd  ser.  xxviii.  180. 
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The  facts  that  the  latter  portion  has  nearly  the  theo- 
retical composition  of  a  double  Carbonate  of  Idme  and  Mag- 
nesia, and  that  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  acetic  acid,  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  chemical  compound.  But  insensibility 
to  the  action  of  acedo  acid  is  a  lact  whose  value  has  been 
somewhat  diminished  since  the  time  when  the  experiments 
were  made,  for  it  has  been  lately  shown,  that  the  behavioui 
of  this  acid  towards  carbonates  varies  very  considerably 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them.* 

We  cannot  say  positively,  therefore,  whether  the  insoluble 
residue  of  the  limestones  operated  on  is  a  chemical  com* 
pound  or  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  carbonates.  The 
insoluble  portion  has,  however,  the  same  composition  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  Bitter  Spar,  and,  like  it,  is  not  acted  on 
by  cold  acetic  acid :  it  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
probably  Bitter  Spar ;  and,  in  speaking  of  it  thus,  we  do 
not  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  chemical 
compound  or  not,  for  this  is  a  point  respecting  Bitter  Spar 
which  is  equally  open  to  question.  There  is,  then,  proba- 
bly, one  form  of  magnesio-calcareous  rock  consisting  of 
Bitter  Spar  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Other  rocks  of  the 
same  family  contain,  perhaps,  no  soluble  portion,  and  con- 
sist essentially  of  Bitter  Spar ;  and  there  may  be  others 
wholly  soluble,  consisting  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesia.  li  this  be  so,  the  following  nomencla- 
ture may  be  usefully  employed : — 

DolomiUj  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  Bitter  Spar. 
Dohmitic  Limestoney  a  rock  which  is  essentially  a  mixture 

of  Bitter  Spar  and  Carbonate  of  Lime,  or  of  Bitter 

Spar  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 
Ma^nestan  Limestomy  a  rock  which  is  essentially  a  mixture 

of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

In  nature  all  these  rocks  contain  frequently  large  quan- 
tities of  sandy  and  clayey  impurities,  which  give  rise  to 
sandy  or  marly  varieties. 

There  are  other  calcareous  rocks  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  some  of  the  above  forms. 
These  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Metamorphism. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  compounds  of  Lime  we 
may  mention  that  Gypsum  frequently  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  rock  masses. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Thorpe,  for  calling  my  attention 
to  thiB&ct. 
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Limestone  rocks  may  be  readily  recognised  by  touching 
them  with  a  little  dilute  acid,  when  they  wiU  effervesce,  the 
escape  of  gas  being  more  plentiful  as  the  rock  is  more 
pure.  If  the  Limestone  be  powdered  and  dissolved  in 
acid,  acid  being  added  in  small  quantities  till  effervescence 
ceases,  any  sandy  and  clayey  impurities  will  remain  behind, 
and  by  filtering  and  diying  the  residue  its  composition 
may  be  roughly  determined.  If  clayey,  it  will  work  up 
into  a  plastic  mass  with  water,  and  give  out  an  earthy 
odour  when  breathed  upon ;  if  sandy,  its  particles  will 
scratch  glass.  In  practice  however  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  take  all  this  trouble ;  Limestones  are  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  even  with  the  blunt  edge  of  a  hammer,  and 
have  a  look  which  is  soon  recognised  after  a  little  experi- 
ence. They  are  also  dissolved  away  by  rain-water,  and 
their  exposed  surface  has  a  cavernous  and  worn  shape,  not 
easily  described  in  words,  though  to  get  tq  know  the  look  of 
it  is  easy.  By  such  signs  the  practical  geologist  soon  learns 
to  recognise  a  Limestone ;  he  may  distinguish  the  earthy 
varieties  by  their  smeU  when  breathed  upon,  and  in  any 
sandy  forms  grains  of  Quartz  can  generally  be  detected 
with  a  pocket  lens  on  a  freshly  broken  surface,  or  will  be 
seen  sticking  up  on  a  weathered  face. 

Magnesian  Limestones,  which  approach  Dolomite  in 
composition,  effervesce  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  with  cold  acids ; 
readily,  when  powdered,  in  warm  acid.  When  Carbonate 
of  Magnesia  is  present  in  quantities  smaller  than  in  Dolo- 
mite, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  chemical  analysis  to 
be  sure  of  its  presence ;  very  often  however  even  in  such 
cases  the  rock  contains  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  coated 
.with  crystals  of  Bitter  Spar,  and  these  may  be  distinguished 
from  Caldte  by  their  feeble  effervescence  with  acids,  and 
by  their  faces  being  frequently  curved  and  somewhat 
pearly  in  lustre.  By  these  tests  we  can  sometimes  form  a 
fair  guess  that  a  Limestone  is  Magnesian;  frequently, 
however,  nothing  short  of  analysis  will  settle  the  point. 

Gypsum  will  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and  is  soft  enough 
to  be  scratched  with  the  finger-nail.  These  tests  and  a 
little  acquaintance  with  specimens  will  enable  the  student 
to  recognise  it. 

4. — CAEBONACEOrS  EoGES. 

There  are  only  two  varieties  sufficiently  common  to  de- 
serve notice  here,  Coal  and  Graphite. 

Coal  is  too  well  kno^n  to  need  any  description.    In 
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composition  it  differs  from  woody  fibre  only  in  containing 
a  larger  percentage  of  Oarbon  and  a  smaller  percentage  of 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  composition  of 
woody  fibre  and  peat  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  Coal, 
and  shows  how  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Oxygen  and 
Hydrogen  we  pass,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  to  a  sub- 
stance in  which  scarcely  anything  but  Carbon  is  left. 


Wood     

Peat    

Goal  from  fiomeo 

lignite 

Gannel  Goal 

SplintCoal    ..... 
Bamsley  Steam  Coal  . . 
Hutton  Seam  Honse  Ck>al 
Anthracite     , . . . . 


Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

47-89 
64.1 

6-07 
6-6 

64-31 

6-03 

69-3 

6-6 

66-4 

7-64 

76-68 

6-50 

80-68 

4-9 

84-28 

6-62 

91-44 

3-46 

Oxygen. 

Nitro. 
gen. 

A£h,&o. 

43-11        0-73 

3-20 

4-6  to  10-0 

40-1 

24-22        0-98 

16-46 
0-8  to  47-2 

26-3 

10-28 

1-36 

13-82 

8-33 

1-13 

5-46 

8-44 

1-65 

3-69          , 

6-22 

2-07 

1.89 

2-68 

0-21 

2-31 

The  gradual  transition  from  "Wood,  which  is  about  half 
Carbon,  to  Anthracite,  which  is  nearly  all  Carbon,  is  shown 
still  more  clearly  in  the  following,  table,  taken  from  Dr. 
Percy's  **  Metallurgy,"  in  which  the  total  amount  of  Carbon 
in  each  variety  is  reckoned  as  100,  and  the  Nitrogen  and 
Ash  are  neglected. 


Carbon. 


Hydrogen, 


Oxygen.  1 


Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Tenyard  Goal  of  South  Staffordshire . 

Tyne  Steam  Coal 

Pentrefelin  Coal 

Anthracite 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1218 
9-85 
8-37 
612 
5-91 
4-76 
2-84 


83-07 
66-67 
42-42 
21-23 
18-32 
6-28 
1-74 
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Besides  this  resemblance  in  chemical  composition  to 
woody  fibre,  microscopic  examination  frequently  shows  in 
Coal  portions  still  retaining  the  characteristic  texture  of 
plants  and  other  traces  of  vegetable  remains. 

On  such  general  grounds  the  vegetable  origin  of  Goal 
has  been  for  a  long  time  universally  admitted,  and  this 
view  has  been  of  late  years  materially  strengthened  and 
rendered  more  definite  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
some  Coals  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  spores  and 
spore-cases  of  plants  dosely  allied  to  the  modem  Club- 
mosses.  In  the  cryptogamic  or  fiowerless  plants  multipli- 
cation is  effected  by  bo<£es  called  Spores,  which  correspond, 
as  far  as  their  ultimate  products  axe  concerned,  to  the 
seeds  of  flowering  plants.  In  some  cases  it  is  known  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  spores,  microtpores  or  little  spores, 
and  macrospores  or  large  spores,  the  first  producing  the 
fertilising  matter,  and  the  second  developmg  ovules  or 
germs.  In  the  common  Club-moss  one  kind  of  spores  only 
has  been  observed,  and  its  mode  of  reproduction  is  not 
understood.  The  spores  are  containea  in  bags  called 
Sporangia  or  Spore-easea.  In  some  Club-mosses  and  Horse- 
tails ti^e  sporangia  are  placed  within  cones  or  spikes, 
consisting  of  scales  or  leaves  overlapping  each  other,  and 
the  sporangia  are  lodged  in  the  spaces  between  the  scales. 
Now  among  the  commonest  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
strata  among  which  Coal  occurs  is  es^  that  ^om  .by  the 
zutme  of  Lepidoatrohua,  In  external  appearance  it  resembles 
strongly  the  spikes  of  the  modem  Clu lb-moss.  Dr.  Hooker* 
obtained  specimens  of  these  conea  with  the  internal  struc- 
ture preserved,  and  showed  that  they  consisted  of  scales 
supporting  sporangia,  which  contained  spores  marked  with 
a  triradiate  ridge  on  their  under  side.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  scales,  the  attachment  of  the  sporangia,  and  the  shape 
and  markings  of  the  spores,  these  cones  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Club-moss.  Dr.  Bobert  Brown  f  afterwards 
described  a  fossil  cone  called  by  him  TriphaporiteSy  which 
agrees  with  a  modem  lycopodiaceous  plant,  Belaginellaj  in 
containing  both  large  and  small  spores,  the  microspores 
being  found  in  both  genera  on  the  middle  and  upper  scales 
of  the  cone,  and  the  macrospores  on  those  of  the  lower  por- 
tion.    Mr.  Camithers^  has  since  examined  another  fossil 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  t  Transactions    linnean    60- 

Survey  of  England  and  Wales,      ciety,  xx.  469  (1861). 
vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  440  (1848).  I  Geol.Mag.u.431;  vi.151,280. 
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cone,  which  he  has  named  Fl&mtnffites,  the  sporangia  of  which 
show  a  triradiate  marking  on  their  underside,  and  agree 
with  those  of  Lepidostrobus  in  containing  only  microspores. 

}iro^  as  fsur  back  as  1840,  Professor  Morris  figured  some 
small  Dodies  found  in  the  coal  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  unaware.*  These 
bodies  agree  so  exactly  in  shape,  size,  and  the  triradiate 
marking  with  the  spores  or  spore-cases  detected  by  Hooker, 
Brown,  and  Carruthers  in  the  cones  just  described,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  shed  from  one 
or  other  of  them,  and  the  coal  in  question  is  certainly  made 
up  in  part  at  least  of  the  spores  of  a  lycopodiaceous 
^ant.  Similar  bodies  have  been  observed  by  Professors 
Balfour  and  Huxley,  Mr.  Binney,  and  others,  in  other 
beds  of  Coal,  and  in  some  cases,  the  Better  Bed  of  Brad- 
ford for  instance,  the  seam  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
them.  The  plant  to  which  Lepidostrohm  belonged  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  beds  associated  with  Ck»al;  it  is 
called  Zeptdodendrony  and  specimens  of  it  with  the  cones 
attached  to  the  branches  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
We  can  now,  then,  go  further  than  the  general  statement 
that  Coaiis  of  vegetable  origin  iJE6  know  that  among  the 
plants  which  contributed  to  its.  formation  one  of  the  com- 
monest was  a  close  ally  of  our  present  Club-moss,  and  that, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  it  was  the  spores  of  that  plant  that 
furnished  nearly  all  the  material  of  the  fossil  fuel.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  spores  of  the  Club-moss  are  so 
highly  inflammable  that  they  are  eminently  suited  to  give 
rise  to  a  combustible  substance  like  Coal. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  to  which  we  may  call 
attention,  because  it  shows  that  a  mass  of  the  spores  of  Lyco- 
podium  is  in  other  respects  well  fitted  to  give  rise  to  a  sub- 
stance like  Coal.  Dr.  J.  Stenhouse  remarks,!  that,  while  the 
amwint  of  .Nitrogen  in  Coal,  and  consequently  the  quaaU^ 
of  Affimo&ia  which  it  yields  when  subjected  to  destructive 
distillation,  is  very  large,  the  -stems  and  trunks  of  trees, 
when  they  undergo  the  same  process,  yield  scarcely  any 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matters.  These  parts  of  plants 
therefore  do  not  seem  the  right  material  to  give  rise  to 
Coal.  Both  Lycopodium-spores,  however,  and  Peat ' 
yielded  large  quantities  of  Ammonia  when  destructively 

*  In  Prof.  Prestwick'a  Paper      2nd  series,  vol.  v.  plate  zzxviii. 
on    the    Geology  of    (Coalbrook      figs.  8 — 11. 
Dale,  Transactions   GtooL    8oc.,  t  Phil*  Transactions,  1850,  pp. 

54,  55.  59. 
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distilled,  and  they  are  therefore  a  much  more  likely  source 
to  look  to.  Feat,  however,  and  apparently  Lycopodium- 
6pore8,4lid  not  yield  Aniline,  Quiniline,  Piooline,  and  other 
bases  so  abundantly  famished  by  Coal,  but  a  distinct  group 
of  bases  in  their  place ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
plants  which  furnished  the  material  of  Coal,  though  they 
were  closely  allied,  were  not  identical  with  the  modem 
Club-moss  and  the  plants  out  of  which  our  Feat  is  formed, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fac*  that  the  bases  yielded  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  plants  are  different  in  different 
plants. 

The  amount  of  spores  necessary  to  form  a  seam  of  Coal 
is  so  enormous,  that  some  little  hesitation  may  be  felt  at 
,  first  in  accepting  the  view  that  some  Coals  are  made  up 
of  little  else  but  these  minute  bodies.  Lar^  accumula- 
tions, however,  of  vegetable  matter  of  a  similar  character 
have  been  observed  in  recent  times.  Dr.  John  Davy  de- 
scribes a  shower  of  a  "sulphurous  substance"  in  Inver- 
ness-shire in  1858.*  The  ** sulphurous  substance"  was 
found  to  be  the  pollen  of  the  Fir  {Pintu  sylvestris) ;  it  lay  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  was  noticed  at 
points  thirty-three  miles  apart.  Sir  John  Sichardson  in- 
formed Dr.  Davy  that. the  surface  of  the  great  lakes  in 
Canada  is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a  scum  of  the 
same  poUen.  Similar  occurrences  have  been  observed  in 
the  forests  of  Norway  and  Lithuania. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  reader  may  further 
consult  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  below.f 

We  will  in  a  subsequent  chapter  explain  how  the  materials 
of  Coal  were  collected  together  and  brought  into  their  pre- 
sent shape. 

The  chief  varieties  of  Coal  are  as  follows : — 

Lignite  or  Brown  Coal  sometimes  consists  of  a  matted 

*  Proceedings  Royal  Society  logy,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  138,  461,  493. 
Edinburgh,  vol.  iv.  p.  167  (1869).       Quekett,  Quart.    Joum.    Micro- 


I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  scopical  Soc,  No.  6,  p.  43 ;  Trnns- 

L.  C.  Miall  for  calling  my  atten-  actions  Microscopical  Soc.,  ii.  34. 

lion  to  this  and  the  paper  last  Bennett,  Transactions  Boyal  Soc. 

quoted,  and  for  other   valual^e  of  Edinburgh,  zxi.  pt.  i.  p.  173. 

assistance  In  connection  with  the  Balfour,  ditto,  p.  187.    Huzley, 

subject  in  hand.  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  92. 

t  Dawson,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  WiUiiimson,  Macmillan's  Mnga- 

Soc.,  ii.  132,  X.  1,  zv.  477,  626,  zine,  xzix.  404.     Binney,  Mnn- 

xxiL  96 ;  Afinals  of  Nat.  History,  Chester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.,  March 

1871,  p.    321 ;    Silliman*s  Jour-  1874.    Bischoff,  Chem.  Geology, 

nal,  Ap.,   1871 ;    Acadian    Geo-  1.  268. 
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mass  of  stems  and  braiiches  of  plants,  still  retaining  thGLr 
woody  fibre  and  only  partially  mineralised.  They  have  a 
low  heating  power,  usually  make  a  good  deal  of  ash,  and 
sometimes  give  off  an  offensive  odour  when  burning. 

The  best  Cannel  Coal  is  compact  and  has  a  shining  lustre, 
with  a  oonohoidal  fracture,  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers. 
It  is  of  great  value  for  gas-making,  and  owing  to  tho  large 
proportion  of  gas  which  it  yields  it  will  bum  with  a  clear 
name  like  a  candle,  whence  its  name.  There  are  however 
all  sorts  of  inferior  varieties,  and  from  the  most  impure  of 
these  a  gradual  passage  often  takes  place  into  veiy  carbon- 
aceous black  Shale.  These  imperfect  GanneU  are  called 
in  some  parts  of  England  Stone  Goal,  a  term  applied  in 
other  parts  to  Anthracite. 

The  ordinary  (Joals  used  for  household  purposes  vary 
much  in  character.  Some  varieties,  known  as  Caking  CocU, 
fuse  into  a  pasty  mass  as  they  bum,  and  require  frequent 
poking  to  keep  them  alight.  Others  bum  without  caking. 
The  amount  oi  ash  too  is  very  variable ;  some  Coals  choke 
up  the  Replace,  others,  like  the  Eilbum  Coal  of  Derby- 
shire, may  be  burnt  the  day  through  and  not  leave  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ash.  A  veiy  beautiful  variety,  known  as 
Cherry  Coal  in  Scotland  and  Branch  Coal  in  Yorkshire,  has 
a  shiny  resinous  lustre,  lights  readily,  bums  cheerfully,  and 
leaves  little  ash. 

The  above-named  and  other  similar  varieties  of  Coal  are 
usually  classed  together  as  ''  Bituminous : "  the  term  is  not 
chemically  correct,  for  though  the  Coals  contain  the  con- 
stituents of  Bitumen,  they  do  not  contain  Bitumen  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  Anthracite,  which  is  nearly  pure  Carbon, 
is  described  as  Non-bituminous.  The  Coals  called  Splint, 
Hardy  or  Steam  Coal  are  interaaediate  in  composition  and 
properties  between  **  Bituminous"  Coals  and  Anthracite. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  light,  but  have  a  greater  heat- 
ing power  than  **  Bituminous"  Coal.  They  are  of  great 
vslue  for  locomotives  and  marine  engines.  Some,  like 
the  Bamsley  Steam  Coal,  consist  of  thin  semi-anthracitic 
layers  alternating  with  others  of  a  more  ** Bituminous" 
character. 

Anthracite  is  heavier,  harder,  and  has  a  more  thoroughly 
mineralised  look  than  "Bituminous"  Coal,  qualities  well 
expressed  by  its  popular  name,  Stone  Coal.  It  rarely  soils 
the  fingers,  has  very  frequently  a  sharp  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  a  brilliant  lustre.  Other  varieties  are  dull,  or  break 
into  small  cubical  lumps.     It  is  difficult  to  light,  but,  when 
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ignited,  W^yw  out  intense  heat,  and  bnxDB  without  flame 
and  with  little  smoke."*^ 

OraphiU,  Pkumhago,  or  Blaeh  Lead  oocon  as  an  aeoessoiy 
constituent  of  Qranite,  Oneiss,  and  other  rocks,  in  veins  or 
pockets,  and  occasionally  in  a  state  of  approximate  purity 
m  beds.  It  consists  of  Oarbon  with  about  five  per  cent,  of 
impurities,  such  as  Silica,  Alumina,  and  Oxide  of  Iron.  There 
is  good  reason  in  many  cases  to  believe  that  it  is  only  an 
extreme  f onn  of  Anthracite,  that  is,  it  is  a  Coal  from  which 
thegaseous  elements  have  been  completely  withdrawn. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  learn  how  to  recognise  rocks 
and  minerals  will  find  it  necessaiy  to  study  and  handle 
actual  specimens.  With  practice  he  will  gradually  become 
able,  by  means  of  the  descriptions  and  tests  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  to  name  correctly  a  large  number  of  the 
commoner  species,  specially  in  those  cases  where  the  grain 
of  the  rock  is  large  enough  to  enable  the  constituent  mine- 
rals to  be  picked  out  separately.  But  in  some  instances, 
such  as  very  compact  CiystalHne  rocks,  the  composition 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  examining  thin  transparent 
slices  under  the  microscope.  This  is  a  branch  of  litholosy 
beyond  the  scope  of  an  elementary  treatise;  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  it  may  refer  to  ''The  Microscope  in 
Geology,''^  Qeologieal  Magazine,  iv.  511.  Presidential  Ad- 
dress, "Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Ire- 
land," ii.  98.  Sorby,  "  On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of 
CiystalB,"  Quart  Jour.  Geol  8oe.,  xiv.  463.  Zirkel,  "  Die 
mikroskomsche  BeschafPenheit  der  Mineralien  und  Ges- 
teine."  Itosenbusch,  ''  Mikroskopische  Physiographic  der 
petrographisch  wichtigen  Mineralien." 

SECTION  Vn.— PETEOLOGY. 

We  have  now  learned  the  main  facts  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained about  the  principal  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  by  an 
indoor  examination  of  hand  specimens.  We  have  next  to 
inquire  what  additional  information  we  shall  gain  when  we 
study  rocks  on  a  laree  scale  in  the  field. 

Outdoor  work  wiU  reveal  to  us  many  peculiarities  of 
structure  too  large  to  be  shown  by  hand  specimens.  But 
instead  of  givine  a  bare  list  of  these  here,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  defer  the  description  of  most  of  them  tiU  we 

*  For  fuller  details  of  the  dif-      iii.  413—470;  Percy,  Metallurgy, 
ferent     yarietiee    of    Coal,    see      i.,  chap,  on  Fuel. 
Crookes  and  Bbhrig,  Metallurgy, 
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c«4Uf»  lo  iiiquur«  about  U10  «HBr^^  ^^^  the  methods  hj 
whil^h  UiOY  wtNw  prcKiuood«  Two  points  however  it  wiU 
be  defdmlue  to  uotive  «t  onock 

Mri^tiftoatiom  or  Boddiaf  * — A.  Tory  large  number  of 
nH^8,  when  they  are  exposed  on  the  faoe  of  a  quarry,  on 
a  river  bank»  or  on  a  sea  oli£P,  are  seen  to  be  out  up  by  a 
number  of  parallel  planes  of  division  into  layers,  wluch 
separate  more  or  less  readily  from  one  another,  so  that  the 
rook  consists  of  a  number  of  flat  tabular  masses,  each 
keeping  pretty  muoh  the  same  thickness,  laid  one  on  the 
top  of  me  other. 

Such  a  structure  is  called  Straif/haiion  or  Bedding  from 
the  Latin  word  itrahm  a  bed,  tlio  rock  is  said  to  be  itrati- 
fiedy  and  the  layers  are  called  Bedt  or  Strata. 

Fig.  6,  whicn  is  a  sketch  of  an  actual  quarry,  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  group  of  stratifled  beds. 

Beginning  at  the  top  the  beds  are  as  follows : — 

UthologiflalCharaotwofBed  ^"f??"' 

1.  Reddiihsand 16 

3.  White  marly  limeBtone,  upper  part  fiBsile  or 

ipUttinff  into  thin  layers,  lower  part  lumpy 

or  rubbly 8     6 

8.  Brown  clay  splitting  into  thin  layers        ..19 

4.  Hoftiand 10 

6.  Hard,  white,  marly  limestone  ....        2     0 

6.  Brown  clay  splitting  into  thin  layers        ..16 

7.  White  marly  lim^tone 2     0 

8.  Hoft  brown  sand 19 

0.  Hard  cream-coloured  limestone        ...  9 

iO.  Hoft  brown  sand 8  0 

11.  Solid  grey  blocky  limestone      •        ...  6  0 

12.  Sandy  day 5  0 

18.  Stiff  Dine  clay 4  0 

lUlation  between  Btratification  and  Crsrstalline 
or  iron-crystalline  Texture. — In  a  very  large  majority 
of  oases  we  shall  find,  that,  if  a  rock  is  stratified,  it  is  also 
Non-orystaUins. 

And  we  shall  also  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 

Vrydallim  rocks  lutve-  no  bedded  structure^  or  are  unstratified. 

^tii'ifff^  ^^  ^^  exceptions  to  these  generalisations.     We 

*  with  rocks  ts  hich  are  bedded  and  crystalline  as 

ien  we  come  to  inquire  how  these  rocks  were 

hall  find  tbat,  in  most  cases,  either  they  were 

i©-cr>^8talline,  and    have  been   subsequently 

0  aeqiiire  a  crystalline  texture,  or  that  their 
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come  to  inqtiire  about  the  ae^ents  and  the  methods  hj 
which  they  were  produced.  Two  points  however  it  will 
be  desirable  to  notice  at  once. 

Stratifloation  or  Bedding. — A.  very  large  number  of 
rocks,  when  they  are  exposed  on  the  face  of  a  quany,  on 
a  river  bank,  or  on  a  sea  diff,  are  seen  to  be  out  up  by  a 
number  of  parallel  planes  of  division  into  layers,  which 
separate  more  or  less  readily  from  one  another,  so  that  the 
rock  consists  of  a  number  of  flat  tabular  masses,  each 
keeping  pretty  much  the  same  thickness,  laid  one  on  the 
top  of  me  other. 

Such  a  structure  is  called  Stratification  or  Bedding  from 
the  Latin  word  itratum  a  bed,  the  rock  is  said  to  be  strati- 
fiedy  and  the  layers  are  called  Beds  or  Strata. 

Fig.  6,  which  is  a  sketch  of  an  actual  quarry,  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  group  of  stratified  beds. 

Beginning  at  the  top  the  beds  are  as  follows : — 

lithologiaaCharaotwofBea  ^"fl^lT* 

1.  Reddish  sand 16* 

2.  White  marly  limestone,  upper  part  fissile  or 

splitting  into  thin  layers,  lower  part  lumpy 

orrubbly 8      6 

8.  Brown  clay  splitting  into  thin  layers        ..19 

4.  Soft  sand 10 

5.  Hard,  white,  marly  limestone  ....        2     0 

6.  Brown  day  splitting  into  thin  layers        ..16 

7.  White  marly  limestone 2     0 

8.  Soft  brown  sand 19 

9.  Hard  cream-coloured  limestone        ...  9 

10.  Soft  brown  sand 8  0 

11.  Solid  grey  blocky  limestone      .        •        •        •  6  0 

12.  Sandy  day 5  0 

13.  Stiff  Dlue  day 4  0 

Belation  between  Stratification  and  Crsrstalline 
or  iron-crystalline  Texture. — ^In  a  veiy  large  majority 
of  cases  we  shall  find,  that,  if  a  rock  is  stratified,  it  is  also 
Non-orystdUine, 

And  we  shall  also  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
Crystalline  rocks  have  no  bedded  structure,  or  are  unstratified. 

There  will  be  exceptions  to  these  generalisations.  We 
shaU  meet  with  rocks  which  are  bedded  and  crystaUine  as 
well ;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  how  these  rocks  were 
formed,  we  shall  find  that,  in  most  cases,  either  they  were 
originally  non-ciystalline,  and  have  been  subsequently 
altered  so  as  to  acquire  a  ciystalline  texture,  or  that  their 
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bedding  was  obtained  in  a  different  way  from  that  of  the 
non-crysta]]ine  stratified  rocks.  These  and  a  few  other 
exceptions  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has 
gone  through  the  chapters  on  the  formation  of  rocks. 

Fossiliferoiui  and  UnfoMdliferoiui  Bocks. — ^Again, 
in  many  rocks  we  shall  find  what  are  undoubtedly  the 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  shells  of  molluscs, 
corals,  bon^s  and  teeth  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  other  creatures, 
leaves,  stems,  and  fruits  of  trees  and  plants.  Sometimes 
these  are  scarcely  altered  at  all  from  their  original  con- 
dition ;  sometimes  the  substances  of  which  they  orifi;inally 
consisted  have  been  replaced  by  various  minerals,  the 
change  having  occasionallv  been  produced  so  gradually 
that  not  only  me  external  form  but  all  the  minute  details 
of  internal  structure  are  preserved;  sometimes  only  an 
impression  or  cast  remains. 

All  such  remains  are  called  FobhU,  rocks  containing 
them  are  spoken  of  as  Fossiliferom ;  rocks,  from  which  they 
are  absent,  as  UhfomUfermiB, 

In  nearly  eveiy  case  we  shall  find  that  a  FoastUferaus  Rock 
is  also  Non-crystaUine  and  Stratified, 

In  some  rare  instances  we  may  meet  with  fossils  in  Crys- 
talline unstratified  rocks,  but  these  will  be  so  veiy  few,  that 
we  shaU  came  to  look  upon  rocks  of  this  class  as  UnfostiUferous, 

Fetrological  dassification  of  Bocks. — Subject  i^en 
to  certain  exceptions,  not  relatively  very  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  more  apparent  than  real,  Fetrological  inves- 
tigations lead  us  to  arrange  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
into  two  classes  having  the  following  disthiguishing 
characters : — 

1st  Class.  2in}  Class. 

Crystallii.e.  Non-crystalline, 

Unstratified.  Stratified. 

UnfossiliferouA.  Fossiliferous. 

Terms  connected  with   Stratification. — ^We   may 

conveniently  define  here  a  few  terms  used  in  connection 
with  Stratification.  The  thicker  layers  of  bedded  rocks 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  Beds  or  Strata,  and  the  thinner 
as  Lamina  or  Strattda,  Sometimes  each  of  those  portions 
of  a  group  of  bedded  rocks,  which  has  the  same  mineral 
(omposition  throughout,  is  called  a  Stratum;  and,  if  this 
stratum  can  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  subordinate 
layers,  each  is  called  a  Lamina.  Thus  in  Fig.  G,  we 
should  say  we  had  a  stratum  or  bed  (No.  3)  of  brown 
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Clay  orerlying  a  stratum  or  bed  (Mo.  4)  of  soft  Sand,  the 
first  oonsisting  wholly  of  Olay,  the  second  wholly  of  Sand. 
The  blown  Clay  however  oan  be  split  up  into  a  large 
niimber  of  thin  parallel  layers,  each  of  these  is  called  a 
lamina^  and  the  rock  is  said  to  be  laminated  or  Jissile.  The 
distinction  between  strata  and  laminee  is  somewhat  vag^e, 
but  the  drcumstances  do  not  admit  of  exact  definitions  or 
hard  lines.  Single  beds  of  rock  sometimes  are  as  much 
as  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  but  such  are  rare ;  about 
five  feet  would  be  a  general  average.  Lamination  may  go 
to  almost  any  extent ;  in  some  very  finely  laminated  roc^s 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  layers  may  be  ooimted  in  "the 
Ihidmess  of  an  inch :  such  beds  are  usually  clayey  in  com- 
position, and  are  sometimes  called  Paper  Shales  ;  very  finely 
uminated  siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks  are  however  also 
met  with* 

When,  as  in  Fig.  6,  the  upper  and  under  bounding  sur- 
faces of  the  beds  are  parallel,  so  that  each  bed  keeps  the 
same  thidmess,  the  bedding  is  said  to  be  Regviar.  A  rock 
which  is  regularly  and  not  very  thickly  bedded,  so  that  it 
can  be  split  up  into  slabs  for  paving,  is  called  Flaggy^  or  a 
Flagttane;  if  the  layers  are  thin  enough  for  roo&ig  pur- 
poses, a  TUestone.^  The  majority  of  Flagstones  and  Tile- 
stones  are  Sandstones,  but  some  I^estonee,  and  even  some 
hard  Argillaceous  rocks,  jield  Fla^s  and  Tiles.  When  beds 
thin  away,  the  bedding  is  Irregwar  or  Wedge^haped,  as  in 
Fig.  12.  A  bed  which  mins  away  in  all  directions  is  called 
Zmiicitlar  or  Zens-shaped, 

This  is  all  we  will  give  here  under  the  head  of  Petrology. 
There  are  many  points  yet  to  be  noticed  respecting  the 
structure  of  rocks  on  a  large  scale ;  but  we  shim  find  it  the 
best  plan  to  take  these  one  by  one,  as  opportunities  occur, 
while  wo  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the  way  in  whidi  rocks 
were  formed.  Whenever,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  that 
we  have  gathered  knowledge  enough  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  any  great  structural  peculiarity  was  produced, 
we  will  describe  that  structure  and  the  way  in  whidb  it 
arose. 

.  Poaeriptive  Geology.  Summary. — ^Let  us  now  take 
stock  of  tiie  knowledge  we  have  gained  from  Descriptive 
Geology. 

*  This  term,  and  not  Slate,  ahall    see    bv*and-by  that   the 

oiiQ[ht  to  be  used  for  those  rocks  planes  which  bound  roofing  slates 

which  split  into  roofing  slabs  are  not  pluiet  of  bedding, 
along  planes  of  bedding.     We 
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To  the  substances  which  make  up  the  earth's  crust  we 
^ave  the  general  name  of  Bocks. 

Bocks  we  found  to  be  mechanical  mixtures  of  certain 
definite  chemical  compounds  called  Minerals. 

The  number  of  mineral  species  which  enter  to  any 
appreciable  extent  into  the  composition  of  rocks  we  found 
to  be  small,  and  the  chemical  elements  of  which  these  rook- 
forming  minerals  are  oomposed  to  be  not  more  than  twelve 
in  number. 

By  an  indoor  examination  of  hand  specimens,  or  litho- 
logy,  we  were  led  to  a  threefold  dassiflcalion  of  rocks. 

Ut  CryitdUine  RocJu,  in  which  crystals  appear  with 
sharp  angles  and  unrounded  edges,  but  not  arranged  in 
any  regular  order. 

2nd, — Schistose  Bocks,  which  differ  from  the  last  in 
having  their  mineral  components  arranged  more  or  lees  in 
separate  layers,  a  structure  which  is  expressed  by  the  word 
Foliation. 

3rrf. — Non-crystaUine  Rocksy  in  which  the  mineral  com- 
ponents appear  in  the  shape  of  grains  more  or  less  rounded, 
or  chipped  and  broken. 

An  examination  of  large  rock  masses  in  the  field,  or 
Petrology,  leads  us  to  a  twofold  classification  of  rocks. 

1.  Stratified  Rocks,  which  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers, 
beds,  or  strata. 

2.  Uhstratified  Rooks,  which  possess  no  such  bedded 
structure,  or  possess  it  in  a  minor  degree. 

We  further  found  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Crystalline 
rocks  are  Unstratified,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Non- 
crystalline rocks  are  Stratified.  In  the  latter  too  we 
frequently  meet  with  Fossils ;  from  the  former  Fossils  are 
almost  invariably  absent. 

So  that  a  mere  examination  of  the  composition,  struc- 
ture, and  contents  of  rocks  led  us  to  arrange  them  in  the 
two  following  classes : — 

IsT  Class.  2nd  Class. 

Crystalline.  Non-crystalline. 

Unstratified.  Stratified. 

TJnfossiliferous.  Fossiliferous. 

Lastly,  we  pointed  out  that  this  classification  was  liable 
to  exception,  and  was  otherwise  imperfect,  but  that  it  was 
the  best  we  could  arrive  at  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.    This  leads  us  on  to  inquire  whether  a  further 
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study  of  rocks  will  not  tell  us  something  more  than  we 
yet  know  about  them,  which  will  enable  us  to  arrange 
them  in  a  more  satisfactoiy  manner.  In  the  next  three 
chapters  we  shall  find  that  what  we  want  for  the  purpose 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  rocks  were  formed, 
and  that,  when  we  have  mastered  this  branch  of  Geology, 
a  natural  and  consistent  classification  follows  from  it  as  a 
matter  of  course. 
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DENUDATION. 

Pkooeai  of  time  worketh  meh  wonden^ 
ThAt  water,  which  is  of  kind  so  soft, 
I>oth  pierce  the  marble  stone  asunder 
By  little  drops  fidling  from  aloft, 

Wtait. 

SECTION  I.— PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  ORIGIN  OP  ROCKS  IS  BASED.— EXAMPLES 
OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THESE  PRINCIPLES.— 
DEFINITION  OF  DENUDATION  AND  ENUMERATION 
OF  DENUDING  AGENTS. 

TT7E  have  now  made  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  the  chief  znate- 
VV  rials  out  of  which  rocks  are  made  up,  and  have 
learned  what  are  the  sreat  classes  into  which  we  sub- 
divide the  rocks  themsehres,  according  as  we  look  at  them 
from  a  Lithological  or  Fetrological  standpoint. 

It  would  be  possible  still  to  limit  our  attention  for  some 
while  to  pi:^v  Descriptive  Geology :  we  might  take  one 
by  one  each  iaaividual  species  of  the  great  chu»es  of  rocks, 
and  describe  its  litholop;ical  composition,  and  Uie  structural 
characteristics  which  it  shows  when  studied  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  this  we  might  do  without  saying  a  word  about 
the  causes  that  produced  the  rock  and  impressed  on  it  its 
peculiar  structure.  Then  we  mijp;^ht  in  separate  chapters 
treat  of  the  origin  of  rocks  and  of  rock  structures. 

But,  beyond  a  daim  to  systematic  arrangement,  such  a 
scheme  would  possess  no  advantage  whatever,  and  it 
would  be  attended  by  a  serious  evu.  It  would  lay  upon 
the  mind  of  the  student  a  burden  too  heavy^to  be  borne,  in 
that  it  would  compel  him  either  to  cany  m  his  memory  a 
huge  mass  of  bare  facts  up  to  the  time  when  he  reached 
that  part  of  the  book  where  the  explanation  of  these  facts 
is  given ;  or,  if ,  as  is  most  likely,  he  found  this  beyond  his 
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powers,  it  would  obUge  luin  to  be  oontinually  taming 
back,  when  the  meaning  of  any  fact  was  explained  under 
the  head  of  Historical  Geology,  to  the  descziption  of  that 
fact  under  Deecriptiye  G^logy. 

We  will  ther^ore  no  longer  linger  in  the  purely 
deecriptiye  part  of  our  subject :  we  will  go  on  to  describe 
the  different  kinds  of  rocks  in  detail,  but  we  will  put  side 
by  side  with  the  description  of  each  an  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  formed.  Thus  the  subject  will 
be  rendered  less  dry,  and  a  great  strain  on  the  memory 
will  be  avoided. 

But  the  question  may  be  very  reasonably  asked  at  the 
outset,  How  do  we  know  that  there  has  ever  been  such  a 
thing  as  formation  of  rock  ?  Are  we  sure  that  the  rocks 
have  not  been  all  along  such  as  we  see  them  now,  and  that 
the  earth's  crust  did  not  come  into  being  in  the  identical 
state  ia  which  it  is  at  the  present  day? 

There  are  a  host  of  facts  that  enable  us  to  give  a  decided 
No  in  answer  to  such  suggestions.  One  of  these,  the  oocur- 
renoeof  fossils  in  the  heart  of  massesof  rock,  whichhasbeen 
noticed  in  the  first  chapter,  is  alone  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question.  And  very  shght  observation  of  what  is  goinff  on 
evexy  day  before  our  eyes  is  enough  to  convince  us  that, 
for  as  far  back  as  the  earth  has  been  anything  like  what 
it  is  at  present,  the  rocks  of  its  surface  must  have  been 
constantly  undergoing  wear  and  tear,  and  that  fresh  rocks 
must  have  been  forming  without  cessation  out  of  their  ruins. 
The  whole  of  this  and  the  next  chapter  will  be  taken  up  with 
a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  this  assertion  rests,  and 
when  the  reader  has  reviewed  the  evidence,  he  will  see  that 
but  one  conclusion,  the  one  just  stated,  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

Frindpleg  on  wliioh  the  Origin  of  Books  are 
detemiiiied. — ^The  grand  principles  that  must  guide  us  in 
our  speculations  as  to  the  origm  of  rocks  are  few  and 
simple ;  but  a  very  extensive  range  of  knowledge  is  nece8« 
saiy  to  enable  us  thoroughly  to  apply  them.  We  have 
first  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  substances  now  in 
course  of  formation  which  are  identic^  with  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  any  which,  if  not  actually  identical,  could 
be  made  so  by  modifications  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  would  be  likely  to  undergo.  If  we  do  find, 
as  we  do,  any  such  substances,  we  then  study  the  causes 
which  are  now  producing  them,  and  conclude  that  the  rocks 
which  they  resemble  were  produced  in  bygone  times  by 
similar  causes. 
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In  this  way  we  are  able  to  give  a  satisf actozy  account  of 
the  formation  of  many  rocks.  There  are  others  which 
cannot  have  been  produced  by  any  causes  that  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  actual  observation ;  but  eyen  in  the  case 
of  these  we  can  form  reasonable  conjectures  how  they 
arose  and  what  changes  they  have  gone  throujgh. 

We  will  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  Non-ciystalline  bedded  rocks.  These  we  shall  find 
have  been  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  some  pre-existing 
rock,  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  when  we  trace  back  their 
history  far  enough,  we  learn  that  they  sprang  first  ai  aU 
from  some  one  of  the  Crystalline  rocks. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  more  natural  to  take  the 
forefathers  first  and  the  descendants  afterwards;  the 
present  arrangement  has  been  chosen,  as  better  suited 
to  an  elementary  treatise,  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  bedded  rocks  are  more  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
people  than  the  great  mass  of  the  crystalline.  Further 
among  the  causes  that  took  part  in  the  formation  of 
bedded  rocks  are  some  of  the  commonest  operations  of 
Nature,  so  common  indeed  that  their  importance  was 
long  overlooked  through  sheer  familiarity.  These  pro- 
cesses are  going  on  every  day  under  our  eyes  and  can  be 
studied  by  every  one.  There  is  this  advantage  then  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  student  first  of  all  to  the 
formation  of  this  class  of  rocks;  he  can,  whoever  and 
wherever  he  be,  observe  for  himself  some  of  the  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  produced,  and  test  by  his  own 
observation  the  correctness  of  the  teaching  which  is  put 
before  him.  The  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  Cbrystalline  rocks  are  due,  operate  unseen 
to  a  large  extent  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface ; 
and  when  they  do  break  forth  and  come  within  the  range 
of  observation,  their  sphere  of  action  is  confined  to  certson 
limited  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  many  persons 
have  no  chance  of  visiting. 

Example  of  the  Determination  of  the  Origin  of  a 
Bock. — To  make  a  beginning  here  is  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  we  ferret  out  the  steps  by  which  a  particular 
rock  has  been  formed. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  coarse  Ghritstone,  and  side  by  side  with  it 
let  us  lay  a  piece  of  coarsely  grained  Granite.  The  two  are 
singularly  alike,  and  in  both  we  can  readily  distinguish  the 
three  minerals  Felspar,  Quartz,  and  Mica.  The  specimens 
might  well  be  supposed  by  a  casual  observer  to  have  been 
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broken  off  the  same  orag,  and  if  the  two  tors  from  which 
they  were  taken  are  viewed  from  a  little  difitance,  they 
are  so  similar  in  outline  and  look,  that  any  one  might 
be  pardoned  for  supposing  they  were  made  of  the  same 
rock.  But  if  the  blocks  be  scanned  a  Httle  more  dosely, 
specially  if  they  be  examined  with  a  pocket  lens,  an  im- 
portant difference  will  be  detected  between  them.  In  the 
Qranite  there  are  crystals  with  their  angles  pointed  and 
their  ed^s  sharp;  in  the  Gritstone,  though  the  crystals 
may  not  be  much  altered,  yet  a  certain  amount  of  rounding 
off  has  taken  place  in  both  angles  and  edges.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Gritstone  has  been  formed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  a  rock  identical  with  the  Granite  specimen 
before  us,  and  that  in  the  process  the  crystals  haye  lost 
nomething  of  their  sharpness  of  outline.  Our  next  ques* 
tion  will  be,  What  has  done  this  ?  Let  us  visit  the  rocky 
tor  from  which  our  specimen  of  Qxanite  was  taken,  and  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  long  for  an  answer.*  The  outer 
surface  of  the  rock  is  evidently  crumbling  away,  parts 
readily  fall  off  in  a  coarse  powder,  the  grains  of  which  are 
crystals  roimded  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  the  Gritstone 
before  us :  large  quantities  of  a  similar  powder  are  spread 
round  the  base  of  the  tor,  and  fill  cracks  or  hollows  on  its 
surface.  The  Gritstone  holds  together  a  little  more  firmly 
than  this  powder,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
former  is  nothing  else  than  a  quantity  of  the  latter,  that  has 
been  ia  some  way  or  other  bound  together  into  a  mode- 
rately firm  rock.  If  now  we  turn  over  in  our  minds  what 
is  constantly  happening  to  this  Granite  tor,  we  shall  readily 
understand  how  it  is  that  it  is  crumbling  away.  Bain 
beats  upon  it,  and  has  power  to  decompose  and  dissolve 
part  of  the  cement  by  which  it  is  held  together;  the 
water  also,  as  it  streams  off  the  rock,  washes  over  it  the 
coarse  grains  lying  on  its  surface  and  these  grind  it  away 
like  emery  or  a  file ;  the  wind  drives  against  it  the  same 
wearing  implements  with'  the  same  effect ;  frost  expands 
water  contained  in  chinks  or  crevices,  and  forces  off  frag- 
ments :  these  and  similar  agents  are  incessantly  at  work, 
and  by  these  the  crag  is  being  broken  up  and  tiie  heap  of 


*  It  will  be  noted  here  that      in  which  the  Gritstone  has  been 
though  mere  Utholog^cal  ezMini-      formed,  it  is  only  by  out-door 


nation  will  in  this  case  help  us      study  that  we  can  realise  all  the 
a  little  towards  learning  the  wuy      steps  in  the  process. 
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debriBy  wHch  surrounds  and  pardy  buries  it,  has  been 
formed  and  is  constantly  being  added  to. 

By  methods  like  those  just  desoribed  the  materials,  out 
of  which  our  Gritstone  is  built  up,  were  obtained :  but  the 
history  of  its  formation  is  not  yet  complete.  If  we  visit 
the  quarry  from  which  our  specimen  was  taken,  we  shall 
find  the  rock  arranfi;ed  in  layers,  beds,  or  strata,  eich  layer 
being  marked  off  by  a  dear  plane  of  diyision  from  that 
above  and  below  it,  and  likely  enough  we  may  find, 
between  some  of  the  beds,  layers  of  Clay,  limestone,  ox 
other  rocks.  No  such  bedded  arrangement  exists  in  the 
debris  that  surrounds  the  Granite  tor;  and  therefore, 
though  the  materials  for  makiug  a  Gritstone  are  certainly 
to  be  found  there,  they  must  undergo  some  further  process 
of  arrangement,  before  they  could  give  rise  to  a  rook  like 
that  of  wich  our  specimen  formed  a  part. 

Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Granite  tor  there  runs  a 
rivulet,  and  in  fine  weather  it  is  dear  enough  to  allow  us 
to  coimt  the  stones  on  the  bottom.  But  after  heavy  rains 
the  water  pours  down  thick  and  turbid :  fiU  a  glass  from 
the  brook  and  let  it  stand :  the  water  soon  becomes  dear, 
and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  mud,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  turbidity,  settles  to  the  bottom :  take  out  some  of 
the  settlings,  and  spread  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  it  is  nothing 
else  but  some  of  the  finer  part  of  the  rubbish  around  the 
tor  produced  by  the  weathering  of  the  Granite.  It  has 
been  washed  down  the  sloping  bank  by  rain,  and  is  being 
swept  forward  by  the  current.  Now  return  to  the  rivulet ; 
by  a  Httle  attentive  listening  we  can  detect  amid  the 
rushine  of  the  torrent  a  harsh,  grating  sound  rising  from 
beneath  the  water ;  this  is  caused  bv  the  coarser  ]^rts  of 
the  rubbish,  which  have  been  swept  down  into  the  stream, 
but  whidi,  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  suspended  in  the 
water,  are  beinff  pushed  and  rolled  along  the  pebbly 
bottom.  Thus  tne  ruins  of  the  Granite,  coarse  and  fine 
alike,  are  being  always  carried  forward;  and  when  the 
rivulet  falls  into  a  larger  brook  and  this  again  into  a 
river,  the  waste  matters  travd  on  along  with  the  contri- 
butions of  the  other  feeders.  The  journey  goes  on  till  the 
river  enters  the  still  waters  of  a  lake  or  of  the  sea :  the 
stream  then  loses  its  velodty  and  therefore  its  power  to 
car^  any  further ;  and  the  matters,  which  it  has  brought 
so  fax,  all  sink,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  bottom,  and  are 
spread  out  in  layers  approximately  horizontal.  In  tiie 
intervals  between  two  floods  each  layer  will  have  time  to 
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harden  a  little  before  the  next  layer  is  placed  upon  it,  and 
80  a  plane  of  separation  between  the  two  will  be  produced, 
and  the  deposit  will  have  a  bedded  or  stratified  structure 
given  to  it.  Further  the  velocity,  which  is  sufficient  to 
sweep  along  fine  mud,  is  not  able  to  move  coarse  sand,  and 
hence  at  one  time  the  former  alone,  and  at  others  the  two 
toother,  will  be  laid  down  beneath  the  still  water.  In 
this  way  the  deposit  will  come  to  have  in  it  layers  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  coarseness  and  different  composition. 
Again  the  heavy  materials  can  at  no  time  be  carried  so  far 
out  into  the  lake  as  the  lighter  and  finer;  and  thus  the 
stuff  brought  down  will  be,  so  to  speak,  sorted,  coarse 
deposits  wUL  prevail  near  the  moulh  of  the  river,  and  will 
thm  away  in  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and  be  replaced  by 
finer  beds,  as  we  advance  towards  deeper  water.  All  this 
is  foimd  to  be  the  case,  when  we  dram  lakes  and  cut 
into  the  accumulations  which  have  been  formed  beneath 
their  waters. 

The  stratified  structure  of  the  Gritstone  mass,  of  which 
our  specimen  formed  a  party  is  so  exactly  sinulax  to  that  of 
deposits  forming  nowadays  beneath  still  water  in  the 
manner  just  described,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  rt  to  the  same  cause  which  is  giving  them  their 
bedded  arrangement,  and  eve^  step  in  the  history  of  its 
formation  is  now  dear  to  us.  Its  materials  were  furnished 
by  the  atmospheric  wear  and  tear  of  Granite :  they  were 
washed  by  rain  down  hill-slopes  into  running  streams, 
carried  forward  during  floods  into  bodies  of  still  water, 
and  there  tiiey  came  to  rest  in  layers  laid  one  over  the 
other  by  successive  freshets :  the  bands  of  day  lying 
between  the  different  beds  of  Gritstone,  were  formed  in 
tiie  same  way,  when  the  streams  were  lower  and  had  not 
power  to  carry  anything  heavier  than  fine  mud. 

Bocks  like  this  Gritstone,  because  they  are  made  up  of 
broken  pieces  of  pre-existing  rocks,  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  Clastic  (cXoorik,  broken)  or  Derivative :  and  because 
they  have  been  formed  under  water  they  go  by  the  name 
of  Subaqueous.  Those  derivative  rocks,  which  have  been 
formed  not  by  the  mechanical  wear  and  tear  of  pre-existing 
rocks,  but  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  their  con- 
stituents, are  sometimes  called  Dialytic,  but  the  distinction 
is  not  of  mudi  importance. 

Repeated  observations,  similar  to  that  just  described, 
brinfi^  home  to  us  the  conviction  that  the  solid  matters, 
wMm  form  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  constantly  under- 
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going  wear  and  tear;  that  the  loose  rubbish  thus  pro- 
duoea  is  being  incessantly  oonyejed  by  the  agency  of  rain 
and  running  water  from  higher  to  lower  leveb,  till  at  last 
it  comes  to  rest  beneath  large  bodies  of  still  water,  where 
it  is  spread  out  in  layers  approximately  horizontal ;  and 
that  it  is  in  this  way  ^t  a  large  part  of  the  bedded  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  have  arisen. 

Denudation. — ^The  process  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  broken  up  and  its  ruins  carried  away,  is  known 
as  Denudation,  and  me  agencies  by  which  this  is  efPected,  as 
Denuding  Agents.  A  thorough  grasp  of  the  way  in  which 
Denudation  works,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sound  geological 
knowledge,  and  we  will  devote  the  rest  of  the  present 
chapter  to  this  subject. 

Enumeration  of  Denuding  Agents. — Denuding  agen- 
cies may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Eain.  2.  Rimning  Water,  whemer  above  or  below 
ground.  3.  Frost  and  I^zen  Water.  4.  Wind.  5.  Animal 
and  Vegetable  agencies.     6.  The  Sea. 

The  nrst  five  are  generally  classed  together  as  Subaerial, 
Atmospheric,  or  Meteoric  Denuding  agents.  The  denu- 
dation wrought  by  the  sea  is  distinguished  as  Marine. 

SECTION  II.— HOW  DENUDING  AGENTS  WORK. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  each  of  the 
denuding  agents  just  enumerated  works,  and  the  results  it 
produces. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  each  first  as  a  producer, 
secondly  as  a  carrier  of  waste. 

1.— Eain. 

Bain  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  two  ways, 
Mechanically  and  Chemically. 

Of  the  water  which  f aJls  upon  the  earth  from  the  douds 
part  rises  again  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  or  is  taken  up 
by  plants;  part  streams  over  the  surface,  and  is  at  last 
collected  into  brooks ;  part  sinks  into  the  ground,  and,  after 
pursuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  an  imderground 
course,  rises  again  in  springs.  We  have  here  to  deal  with 
that  part  which  flows  over  the  surface,  before  it  becomes 
gathered  into  a  definite  channel. 

Mechanical  Action  of  Bain. — ^Water  during  this  por- 
tion of  its  course  exerts  an  important  mechanical  effect  as 
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a  carrying  agent :  any  loose  surface  matter  produced  by 
the  decompoeition  of  the  rock  beneath  is  swept  on  by  it, 
and  advanced  a  step  forwards  on  its  road  to  the  rivulet, 
which  will  at  last  receive  both  it  and  the  agent  which 
moves  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  these  loose  materials  roll 
over  the  groimd,  they  still  further  abrade  and  wear  away 
the  surface.  The  power  of  a  gentle  shower  to  move  fine 
mud  may  be  seen  any  rainy  day  either  in  a  ploughed  field 
or  by  a  roadside :  heavy  storms,  even  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, carry  far  oocurser  materials  than  most  people  are 
aware  of,  spedally  if  the  slope  of  the  ground  be  steep.  I 
recollect  well  enough  having  to  leave  a  rock,  which  was 
affording  me  some  small  shelter  during  a  thunderstorm  in 
ihe  centre  of  England,  on  account  of  l£e  shower  of  stones 
which  the  rain  washed  over  the  edge,  preferring  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  wet  throup^h  to  the  chance  of  having  mv 
head  broken.  In  the  tropics,  where  not  only  is  the  ramfaU 
veiy  large  in  amount,  but  also  where  an  enormous  quan- 
tity comes  down  in  a  veiy  short  time,  the  carrying  and 
wearing  effects  become  enormously  increased. 

We  must  also  recoUect  that  rain,  besides  acting  as  a 
carrier  of  loose  matters,  which  it  finds  ready  to  hand, 
softens  many  rocks,  such  as  Clay,  and  so  renders  them  an 
easier  prey  to  showers  that  come  after. 

The  earth  pillars  of  the  Tyrol  furnish  an  excellent 
instance  of  a  case  of  denudation  on  a  large  scale,  which 
can  have  been  produced  only  by  the  action  of  rain. 
There  is  a  very  fuU  accoimt  of  them  in  Lyell's  *'  Prin- 
ciples," 10th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

Chemical  Action  of  Bain. — ^Eain  also  has  the  power 
of  acting  chemically  on  certain  rocks,  and  carrying  away 
some  of  their  constituents  in  solution. 

The  rock  most  lai^ely  attacked  in  this  way  is  Limestone. 
There  is  a  gas  popularly  known  as  Carbonic  Acid,  but 
which  is  st^ed  oy  chemists  Carbon  Dioxide  (CO.).  A 
solution  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  water  is  supposed  to  form  a 
weak  acid.  Carbonic  Acid  (H^COj).  Carbonic  Acid,  or  a 
mixture  of  Carbonic  Add  and  water,  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving^ Calcium  Carbonate  (CaCOg),  or  Carbonate  of  lime, 
as  it  IS  often  called.  Now  Carbonate  of  lime,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  limestone,  and 
whenever  water  impregnated  with  Carbonic  Acid  comes  in 
contact  with  limestone,  the  Calcium  Carbonate  is  dissolved 
out  and  carried  away  in  solution.  Almost  all  water  on  the 
earth's    surface    contains  more  or  less  Carbonic   Add; 
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Carbon  Dioxide  exists  in  small  quantitv  in  the  air,  and  the 
rain,  as  it  falls,  takes  up  some,  and  so  becomes  mixed  with 
Carbonic  Acid;  the  same  result  is  produced,  when  rain- 
water comes  in  contact  with  decayinff  yeffetable  matter,  as 
it  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Almost  all  surface 
water  then  has  the  power  of  attacking  limestone,  the  dis- 
solving away  of  that  rock  goes  on  mcessantly,  and  the 
amount  which  is  thus  slowly  and  insensibly  carried 
away  becomes  in  time  very  considerable  indeed.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  caverns  and  underground  watercourses, 
with  which  all  Limestone  countries  abound,  are  formed.  It 
is  curious  on  taking  up  a  good  topographical  map  of  cer* 
tain  districts  to  note  that  there  is  a  line  on  reaching  which 
all  the  streams  suddenly  cease.  This  line  marks  the  boun- 
dary between  a  tract,  of  Idmeetone  and  some  other  rock 
insoluble  in  water:  over  the  latter  the  water  runs  in 
brooks,  but  on  reaching  the  former  it  has  by  degrees 
dissolved  away  the  rock  and  eaten  out  underground  dian- 


Fig.  7. — Glat  with  Fuinrs  sbstino  on  Chalk. 
a.  ClaywithXVnts.  ft.  Chalk. 

nels,  into  which  it  sinks  and  flows  away  out  of  sight.  It 
is  for  this  reason  too  that  Limestone  districts  abound  with 
funnel-shaped  cavities,  descending  from  the  surface  verti- 
cally into  me  rock,  into  which  water  sinks  and  disappears. 
They  are  often  called  Swallow  Holes  or  Swallows.  Wher- 
ever there  was  any  Uttle  depression  in  which  water  could 
lodge,  the  bottom  was  eaten  away  lower  and  lower,  and  a 
pipe  formed  at  last  leading  from  the  surface  into  an  under- 
ground channel.  Districts  composed  of  very  pure  lime- 
stone show  bare  rock  up  to  the  surface,  because  the  rock 
IS  entirely  soluble ;  when  however  the  Limestone  contains 
insoluble  impurities,  these  remain  behind,  and  give  us  the 
means  of  forming  a  rough  estimate  of  how  much  has  been 
removed.  We  have  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  surface  of  the  Chalk  Downs  there  is 
often  covered,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  with  a  red  Clay  full  of 
ilints,  known  as  Clay  with  Flints;  the  origin  of  which  is  as 
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follows.*  Chalk  oontainB  from  94  to  98  per  cent,  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  mixed  with  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  clayey 
and  earthy  matters,  it  has  also  embedded  in  it  many 
nodules  of  Flint.  The  two  last  are  practically  insoluble, 
and  therefore  remain  behind  when  uie  first  is  dissolved 
and  carried  away  by  percolating  rain-water.  The  Clay 
with  Flints  often  reaches  a  thickness  of  many  feet,  and 
testifies  to  the  lar^e  extent  to  which  the  rock  has  been 
insensibly  dissolved  away.f  In  the  same  way  many  parts 
of  Palestine!  are  thickly  strewn  with  loose  lumps  of  Flint, 
which  have  remained  behind,  while  the  Limestone,  in 
which  they  were  originally  contained,  has  been  carried  off 
in  solution.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  the  manifold  denuding 
processes,  which  is  of  such  importance  and  so  constantly 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  geologist,  as  the  dissolv- 
ing away  of  Limestone  by  Carbonated  Water, 

In  some  cases,  where  Limestones  contain  a  larg^  admix- 
ture of  siliceous  matters,  a  sort  of  skeleton  of  the  latter 
remains  behind  when  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  dissolved 
out,  forming  what  is  known  as  Eottenstone. 

Another  important  decomposition  effected  by  Carbonated 
Water  is  that  of  the  Potash  and  Soda  Felspars.  The  result 
is  the  production  of  Clay,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that 
the  materials  of  the  clayey  rocks  have  been  in  the  first 
instance  derived.  We  may  take  the  decomposition  of 
Orthodase  as  an  instance.  That  mineral  is  a  double  Tri- 
silicate  of  Alumina  and  Potash :  the  result  of  its  decompo- 
sition is  Elaolin  or  China  Clay.  The  composition  of  Elaolin 
seems  from  the  investigation  of  chemists  to  be  variable, 
but  some  forms  of  it  certainly  approach  very  nearly  to  a 
Hydrated  Bisilicate  of  Alumina  with  the  composition 
2SiO^Al,08-J-2H,0,  or— 

Silica 46-6 

Alumina        •        •        •        .     39*5 
Water 139 

The  following  example  of  Kaolin  comes  under  the  above 
formula : — 

Silica 46-32 

Alumina     ....     39*74 
Iron  Oxide.         ...  27 

*  Geology  of  ports  of  Middle*  t  See  also  Bischoff,  Chemical 

wz,  Herts,   Backs,  Berks,    and  Geology,  iii.  194. 

Surrey  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolo-  %  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art 

gic'd  Survey  of  England),  p.  63.  **  Palestine." 
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Lime -36 

Magnesia    ....         '44 
Water         ....     12-67 

The  result  of  the  deoompositioii  then  has  been  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  Potash  and  a  part  of  the  Silica.  Chemists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  form  and  manner  in  which  these 
constituents  are  carried  away.  Some  think  that  a  soluble 
Silicate  of  Potash  is  formed.  Others  hold  that  the  Silicate 
of  Potash  is  decomposed,  and  that  the  Potcish  Qombines 
with  Carbonic  Acid  and  goes  away  aa  Carbonate  of  Potash, 
or  partly  as  Carbonate  and  partly  unoombined,  and  that 
the  latter  is  taken  up  by  plants.  The  resulting  Silica  may 
be  ceurried  away  in  solution  and  redeposited  elsewhere. 
The  occurrence  of  nodules  of  Opal,  Chalcedony,  and  other 
forms  of  colloidal  Silica  in  Kaoun,  makes  it  veiy  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  Silica  is  disposed  of  in  this 
manner :  but  many  Kaolins  contain  a  much  lar^r  percen< 
tage  of  Silica  than  corresponds  to  the  formula  given  above, 
and  in  their  case  it  is  ukely  that  the  whole  of  the  free 
Silica  is  not  removed,  but  remains  either  in  a  state  of 
mechanical  mixture,  or  combined  in  some  different  propor- 
tion with  the  Alumina.* 

The  formation  of  E^aoHn  goes  on  naturally  to  a  large 
extent  in  many  Granite  districts,  Cornwall  for  instance,! 
and  deposits  of  the  Clay  are  formed  in  hollows  or  flats,  to 
which  it  has  been  carried  by  running  water :  such  deposits 
contain  trains  of  Quartz,  imperfectly  decomposed  frag- 
ments of  Felspar,  scales  of  Mica,  and  other  impurities, 
which  are  separated  by  washing. 

The  Oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  rain-water  also 
enables  it  to  oxidise,  or  raise  the  degree  of  oxidation  of 
some  constituents  of  rocks.  Thus,  for  instance,  many 
rocks,  when  brought  from  a  depth  below  the  surface,  where 
they  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  are  blue  or 
grey,  the  colour  being  due  'to  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  of 
Iron.  But  the  same  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
are  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  because  the  colouring  matter 
has  been  converted  into  an  anhydrous  or  some  hydrated 
Sesqidoxide. 

Of  the  substances  acted  on  chemically  by  rain-water  the 

*  Zirkel,  Petrographie,  ii.  608 ;  f  Be  la  Beche,  Report  on  the 

Kaumann,    Geognosie,    i.    726;      Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Biflchoff,    Chemical  Ghology,  ii.      West  Somerset,  p.  509. 
176;   Wagner,  Chemical  Tech- 
nology, p.  293. 
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one  most  largely  dissolved  is  Carbonate  of  Lime^  partly 
because  it  is  so  reiidily  soluble,  and  partly  because  lime- 
stone  is  a  rock  so  uniyersally  diffused.  This  being  the 
case,  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  this  salt  can  scarcely 
be  detected  at  all  in  solution  in  sea-water;  Sulphate  of 
lime  and  Magnesian  Salts^  which  have  doubtless  come 
there  in  the  same  way  as  Carbonate  of  lime,  we  do  find  in 
sensible  quantities,  but  the  last  only  in  the  smallest  amount, 
or  not  at  alL  These  apparently  contradictory  facts  are 
capable  of  easy  explanation,  as  we  shall  see,  when  we  come 
to  look  at  the  formation  of  Calcareous  rocks. 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned,  rain-water  dissolves 
and  carries  away  in  solution  others  less  common,  as  Eock 
Salt,  Sulphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  and,  under 
certain  drcumstancee  already  mentioned.  Silica. 

2.  EuionNO  Watee. 

Biyers  as  Caasvimm  of  Sediment. — ^As  the  portion  of 
the  rain  that  streams  over  the  ground  becomes  gathered  into 
definite  channels,  it  brings  into  the  brooks  so  formed  the 
matters  which  it  has  swept  mechanically  along  with  it, 
or  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  the  first  function  which 
running  streams  perform  is  to  carry  these  on  in  their 
downward  course. 

In  this  way  alone  streams  and  rivers  are  most  important 
auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  denudation,  they  prevent  accumu- 
lations of  debris  from  acting  as  a  shield  against  the  action 
of  denuding  agents,  and  allow  a  bare  surface  to  be  always 
maintained  for  the  latter  to  work  upon. 

We  are  apt  at  first  sight  to  underestimate  the  carrying 
power  of  running  waters,  and  to  take  notice  only  of  the 
Hght  matters  wmch  float  on  the  surface,  overlooking  the 
far  more  important  burden  of  fine  mud  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension, the  matters  carried  down  in  solution,  and  all  they 
move  forward  by  pushing  them  alon^  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  when  the  amoimt  of  matter  earned  by  rivers  is  sub- 
jected to  actual  measurement  that  we  come  to  realise  how 
large  it  really  is.  To  take  two  instances,  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  Mississippi  carries  7,459,267,200  cubic 
feet  of  sediment  every  year  mto  the  sea ;  and  the  Bhone 
600,381,800:  the  first  of  these  quantities  would  cover  a 
square  mile  of  groimd  to  a  depth  of  268  feet.*    We  must 

*  The  student  will  do  well  to  by  Professor  Geikie,  in  Jnkea' 
consult  the  admirable  and  ex-  Students*  Manual  of  Oology, 
haustive  treatment  of  this  subject^      Srd  ed.,  pp.  420 — 429. 
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also  recollect  that  since  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks  lies 
between  2  and  3,  they  lose  from  a  hm  to  a  third  of  their 
weight  in  water. 

During  floods  the  carrying  power  of  rivers  becomes  veiy 
much  increased,  but  I  believe  veiy  few  people  are  aware 
how  enormous  tlie  increase  is,  unless  actual  instances  of  the 
work  done  by  violent  rushes  of  water  happen  to  have  come 
under  their  notice.*  Here  then  are  the  details  of  a  couple 
of  actual  cases. 

In  1866,  twenty  inches  of  rain — ^more  than  falls  in  many 
places  in  England  in  the  course  of  a  year — ^f eU  in  Scinde  in 
twenty-four  hoiirs,  and  the  Mulleer  Eiver  rose  in  conse- 
quence to  an  unusual  height.  The  valley  was  crossed 
sixteen  miles  above  Kurrachee  by  a  bridge  constructed  of 
wrought-iron  girders.  The  flood  banked  up  wood  aud 
grass  against  the  bridge,  and  at  last  threw  it  over,  and  one 
of  the  girders,  weighing  eighty  tons,  was  carried  two  miles 
down  the  river  and  buried  in  sand.  It  is  probable  that  in 
this  case  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood  served  in  some 
measure  to  buoy  up  the  girder,  but,  even  allowing  for  this, 
the  transporting  power  of  the  current  must  have  been 
astonishing.! 

In  1864  a  frightful  flood  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a 
reservoir  above  Sheffield.  The  rush  of  water  was  most 
violent,  for  it  was  estimated  that  40,000  cubic  feet 
passed  along  the  narrower  part  of  the  valley  per  second. 
The  official  report  states  that  92,000  cubic  yards  of  the 
embankment  were  swept  away  in  less  than  half-an-hour, 
and  mentions  one  stone  weighing  thirty  tons  which  was 
moved ;  I  saw  myself  a  stone  of  about  two  tons,  which  I 
could  identify  by  its  shape  as  having  formed  part  of  a 
weir  more  than  a  himdred  yards  up  the  valley.  Whole 
acres  of  meadow  land  were  deeply  buried  beneath  heaps 
of  debris,  consisting  mainly  of  large  angular  blocks  of 
rock,  which  the  torrent  had  torn  off  from  the  banks  as  it 
rushed  along. 

Besides  mechanically  formed  sediment  rivers  also  cany 
away  large  quantities  of  matter  in  solution,  which  has  been 
brought  into  them  by  rain  or  spring  water,  or  dissolved 
out  in  their  passage  over  soluble  rocks.  Thus  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  contain  14  parts  in  100,000,  those  of  the  Bhone 

*  Mr.  Hopkins  states  that  the  Jonrn.  G^l.  Soo.  of  London,  vol. 

weight  which  a  current  of  water  viii.,  Presidential  Address,  p.  27. 

can  move  increases  as  the  sixth  f  Quart.  Joum.  Oreol.  Soc.  of 

power   of  the   velocity.    Quart.  London,  vol.  xziv.  p.  124. 
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17,  those  of  tlie  Mam  24,  and  those  of  the  Thames  40  of 
matter  in  solution. 

Denudation    wrought   by  Bivers   directly.  —  But 

besides  acting  aa  the  bearers  of  matter  brought  into  them, 
streams  take  also  a  direct  part  in  the  work  of  denudation. 

Bunning  water  has  of  itself  little  or  no  power  to  abrade 
rocks,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  in  some  cases  soften  them 
and  destroy  their  coherency  by  soaking  into  them ;  but  the 
sediment,  with  which  aU  streams  are  charged,  enables 
them  to  effect  a  very  large  amount  of  destruction.  This 
wears  away  the  banks  as  it  passes,  and  portions  from  time 
to  time  become  undennined  and  topple  oyer  into  the  current, 
there  to  be  ground  fine  and  in  the  end  swept  away.  The 
process  may  be  seen  going  on  even  in  rivers  which  flow 
peacefully  through  comparatively  flat  districts;  and  in 
more  rugged  tracts,  where  the  stream  runs  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  cliff,  the  amount  brought  down  by  each  fall  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  undercutting  will  evidently  go 
on  faster  if  the  base  of  the  cliff  consists  of  a  rock  softer 
than  that  on  the  summiti  or  if  there  be  springs  bursting 
out  on  its  face. 

Thus  rivers  are  always  performing  a  twofold  work ;  they 
sweep  along  debris  brought  into  Siem  by  rain,  and  this 
^lables  them  to  wear  away  their  banks  and  beds,  and  to 
grind  small  the  masses  detached  by  its  action,  while  it  is 
itself  at  the  same  time  still  further  conmiinuted,  and  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  carried  more  easily  and  to  longer 
distances. 

The  direct  denuding  action  of  rivers,  like  their  carrying 
power,  is  of  course  vastly  increased  during  floods.  The 
Sheffield  flood  already  mentioned  furnished  admirable 
proofs  of  this.  Some  small  farmhouses,  which  stood 
across  its  path,  were  sliced  in  two,  as  neatly  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  through  with  a  knife,  one  half  carried  away,  and 
the  other  left  standing.  At  sharp  bends  in  the  valley, 
where  the  water  had  impinged  on  projecting  spurs  of  the 
bank,  or  where  it  had  been  driven  into  a  recess,  it  had 
excavated  in  the  solid  sandstone  rock  large  hoUows,  which 
any  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  drcumstanoes  of  the 
case,  would  have  supposed  to  be  quarries. 

Underground  Streams. — ^We  wiU  next  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  water  that  circulates  underground.  In  the  case 
of  rocks  not  acted  upon  chemically  by  rain,  this  flnds  its 
way  down  through  cracks,  or  between  the  beds,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  veiy  open  porous  rock  like  unconsolidated  sand, 
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through  the  body  of  the  rock  itself.  If  its  downward  course 
is  stopped  by  reaching  a  bed,  through  which  it  cannot  force 
its  way,  it  flows  along  the  top  of  this  bed,  and  escapes, 
when  the  bed  comes  to  the  surface,  either  in  springs  or  by 
a  general  oozing  out  above  the  outbreak  of  the  impervious 
stratum.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  cracks  by  which  it  is 
descending  become  so  narrow  that  friction  against  their  sides 
seriously  mipedes  its  further  progress ;  if  in  this  case  it 
meet  with  a  wider  Assure  opening  out  upwards,  it  may  be 
easier  for  it  to  be  forced  up  this  by  hydraulic  pressure  than 
to  continue  to  descend  by  gravity,  and  then  it  will  mount  up 
and  issue  as  a  spring.* 

The  natural  pipes  which  feed  springs  of  this  class  will 
not  generally  have  a  very  large  bore ;  but  in  the  case  of 
rocks  which  are  chemically  acted  on  by  rain,  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  size  of  the  underground  channels 
which  water  makes  for  itself.  Among  the  widely  diffused 
rocks  Limestone  is  the  one  most  readily  soluble,  and 
in  it  accordingly  are  these  underground  watercourses 
most  frequently  met  with :  the  water  bursts  out  of  them, 
not  as  a  spring,  but  as  a  full-grown  brook ;  and  they  some- 
times swallow  up,  and  after  a  time  discharge  again,  the 
contents  of  good-sized  rivers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
^ve  instances,  but  we  may  mention  the  Holy  Well,  at  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Flintshire,  which  was  estimated  by 
Pennant  to  discharge  twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a  minute. 

The  fable  of 

Divine  Alphens,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  ArethuBe,t 

was  evidently  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  have 
been  describing,  examples  of  which  are  extremely  common 
in  the  calcttreous  districts  of  Greece. 

Underground  streams,  provided  their  course  is  through- 
*  out  downwards,  may  and  do  produce  and  convey  mechanic- 
ally formed  sediment,  just  as  rivers  above  ground,  but  the 
amount  of  it  will  obviously  be  small.  Their  principal 
share  in  the  work  of  denudation  is  dissolving  and  carrying 
away  in  solution  anything  they  can  act  upon  chemically, 
and  the  amount  removed  in  this  way,  so  to  speak  invisibly, 
is  very  large  indeed. 

In  volcfuiic  districts,  or  where  springs  descend  to  a  great 
depth,  their  waters  become  heated  and  impregnated  with 

•  Gteikie,  Primer  of  Physical  Geography,  p.  46,  Fig,  6. 
t  Ck>ma8. 
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alkaline  solutions,  and  axe  then  able  to  dissolve  Silica  and 
other  matters,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to 
attack  so  easily.  We  have  already  seen  however  that 
under  certain  circumstances  carbonated  and  acid  waters 
are  able  to  take  up  Silica  at  the  surface.  The  increase  of 
pressure  at  great  depths  also  allows  water  to  become  more 
largely  carbonated,  and  otherwise  increases  its  dissolving 
power. 

Water  accumulating  below  ground  assists  in  another  way 
in  brin^g  about  denudation  of  the  surface.  When  large 
quantities  of  soluble  rocks,  such  as  Limestone  or  Bock 
Salt,  have  been  dissolved  away,  the  ground  above  falls  in, 
and  thus  new  channels  are  formed  for  rivers  to  run  in,  and 
cany  on  in  their  own  way  the  wearing  away  of  the  surface. 
Thus  many  of  the  depressions,  in  which  the  lakes  called 
"  Meres  "  in  Cheshire  lie,  have  probably  been  formed  by 
the  sinking  of  ground  beneath  which  thick  masses  of  Bock 
Salt  have  been  dissolved  away  ;*  and  many  of  the  *'  Dales  " 
of  Derbyshire  and  other  Limestone  distncts  have  all  the 
look  of  having  been  once  caverns,  the  roofs  of  which  have 
fallen  in.f 

3.  Frost  and  Ice. 

We  now  come  to  the  denuding  effects  of  water  in  its 
solid  shape  as  ice. 

If  water  be  gradually  cooled,  it  contracts  as  the  tem- 
perature decreases  till  39"*  Fahrenheit  or  4""  Centigrade  is 
reached ;  it  then  begins  to  expand  and  continues  expanding 
till  it  is  converted  into  ice  at  32^  Fahrenheit,  or  0°  Centi- 
grade. 

Frosen  Water* — ^Li  the  process  of  expansion  the  efforts 
of  the  molecules  to  get  further  apart  are  so  exceedingly 
powerful,  that,  if  the  water  be  shut  up  in  a  close  vessel^ 
they  rend  the  latter  open,  even  though  it  be  formed  of  iron 
half  an  inch  thick.  Just  the  same  result  f  oUows  when  water, 
which  has  soaked  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  a  rock, 
freezes.  The  expansive  force  tears  the  rock  open,  forces 
off  pieces  from  it,  and  throws  them  down  to  be  worked 
smaU  by  rain  and  other  denuding  agents. 

The  amount  of  ruin  wrought  in  this  way  will  evidently 
be  veiy  considerable.    All  rocks  admit  water,  and,  wher- 

*  Ormerod,  Quart  Joaiii.Geol.  b^shire  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolo- 
6oo.,  iv.  262.  gical  Survey  of  England),  p.  2. 

t  The  Geology  of  North  Der^ 
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ever  frost  occurs,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  their  destruction.* 

Glaciers. — ^We  have  already  seen  how  important  a 
denuding  agent  water  is,  as  it  flows  over  the  surface  in  its 
liquid  state;  in  those  cold  regions,  where  water  can  exi^t 
omy  in  a  solid  condition,  the  place  of  streams  and  rivers  is 
taken  by  Ice  Biyers  or  Glaciers,  and  these  also  do  their 
share  of  denuding  and  transporting  work.  There  is  a 
certain  line,  called  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  whose 
height  in  the  tropics  is  some  15,000  or  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  which  gets  lower  and  lower  as  we  go  north- 
wards or  southwards,  till  at  last  it  comes  down  to  the  sea 
level.  Above  this  line  the  temperature  never  rises  for  long 
together  above  the  freezing  point,  and  all  the  moisture 
which  falls  from  the  sky  comes  down,  not  in  the  shape  of 
rain,  but  as  snow.  On  a  table-land,  which  rises  above  this 
limit,  snow  alone  will  fall ;  and,  as  very  little  of  it  is  ever 
melted,  layer  after  layer  wiU  be  added,  and  the  pile  wiU  be 
always  growing  in  thickness.  The  snow  thus  heaped  up  is 
compacted  into  ice  in  various  ways :  the  weight  of  the  mass 
forces  the  air  out  from  between  the  crevices  of  the  snow 
flakes,  and  binds  them  together ;  and  the  water,  which  the 
thawing  of  the  surface  by  the  mid-day  sun  produces, 
trickles  down  into  cracks  and  crevices,  and  becomes  frozen 
there  when  night  comes  on.  In  this  way  in  such  situations 
enormous  heaps  of  snow  and  ice  arise.  It  wotdd  seem  at 
first  sight  that  under  these  circumstances  the  ice  heap  must 
increase  in  thickness  every  year,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  table-land  on  which  it  rests  will  get  higher  and  higher 
as  time  goes  on;  but  this  is  not  Sie  case,  snow-capped 
mountains  and  ice-dad  table-lands  retain  the  same  eleva- 
tion in  spite  of  the  constant  additions  to  their  covering,  and 
there  must  therefore  be  some  means  by  which  ice  is  carried 
away  from  them  as  fast  as  it  is  being  added  above.  Now 
if  ice  were  a  body  rigid  like  glass,  this  increase  in  the  height 
would  take  place  wherever  l£e  groimd  rises  above  the  snow 
line,  and  there  would  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  depth  of  the 
accumulations  which  would  be  formed  in  such  situations. 
But  though  to  look  at  it  any  one  might  weU  suppose  that 
ice  has  as  little  power  to  change  its  shape,  bend,  or  mould 
itself  as  glass,  such  is  really  far  from  being  the  case. 
Under  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  ice  can  be  forced  into 
new  forms  almost  as  readily  as  moist  day  or  dough,  though 

*  See  Geol.  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  491,  for  a  good  instance. 
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the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  mould  ice  is  far  greater 
than  suffices  for  the  modelling  of  these  evidently  plastic 
materials,  and  the  change  of  Eu^ape  takes  place  in  a  totally 
different  manner  in  the  two  cases.*  Now  suppose  we  laid 
day  on  a  table  with  a  slight  bulge  upwards  towards  the 
middle,  from  which  boards  sloped  down  to  the  floor,  and 
kept  adding  to  it  above,  what  would  happen  ?  For  a  time 
we  might  go  on  adding  to  the  heap  without  producing  any 
effect,  but  as  we  kept  putting  more  and  more  on,  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  would  squeeze  out  some  of  the 
day  below,  and  at  last  force  it  over  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  down  the  boards,  and  as  long  as  we  kept  heaping  on 
above,  day  would  continue  to  be  squeezed  out  below,  and 
would  slide  in  an  tmbroken  sheet  down  the  boards  on  to 
the  floor.  If  there  were  grooves  or  hollows  in  the  surface 
of  the  boards,  the  flow  of  day  would  evidently  take  place 
chiefly  along  them. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  when  a  great  heap  of  snow 
and  ice  hafi  been  piled  up  on  a  lofty  table-land ;  the  weight 
of  the  hug^  mass  drives  portions  over  the  edges  of  the  table- 
land and  down  its  slopes ;  and,  as  the  pressure  from  behind 
is  kept  up  by  the  additions  which  are  always  being  made 
to  the .  pile  at  top,  a  continuous  and  steady  flow  is  main- 
tained. In  high  latitudes,  where  the  snow  line  comes  down 
to  the  sea  level  and  the  whole  land  is  cased  in  ice,  there  is 
a  discharge  of  the  latter  all  along  the  coast  line  into  the 
sea ;  in  more  temperate  dimates^  where  snow  accumulates 
permanently  only  on  veiy  high  groimd,  the  ice  drains  off 
down  the  valleys  in  the  form  of  long  tongues,  known  as 
gladers,  which  are  really  ice  rivers,  always  sliding  down- 
wards, and  whose  motion,  except  that  it  is  slower,  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  streams  of  liquid  water.  Glaciers 
descend  far  below  the  snow  line,  but  sooner  or  later  reach 
a  level  at  which  they  can  no  longer  remain  in  a  frozen 
state,  when  they  melt  and  become  nvers. 

The  imder  surface  of  a  glader  is  just  at  the  melting  point, 
and  the  water  derived  from  the  thawing  of  the  bottom  layer 
of  the  ice,  together  with  that  which  sinks  down  crevasses 
when  the  upper  surface  is  melted  by  the  mid-day  sun,  runs 

*  The    student    who    wishes  ceedings  of  the  Eoyal   Society, 

fally  to  understand  how  ice  is  XTii.    202;     CroU,    Phil.    Mag., 

able  to  manage  this,  must  consult  March,    1869,    and     September, 

Tyndall,   The    Glaciers    of    the  1870 ;  Climate  and  Time,  chaps. 

Alps ;    Lyell,  Principles,  vol.  i.  xxx.  aod  xxxi. ;  also  Nature,  i. 

chap.  xvL ;  Cauou  Modeloy,  Pro-  116,  iv.  447,  v.  186,  ^i.  396. 
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in  a  stream  between  the  base  of  the  glacier  and  the  rock  on 
which  it  rests,  and  issues,  often  in  considerable  body,  from 
beneath  the  snout. 

The  table-land  on  which  snow  accumulates  is  called  the 
''gathering  ground,"  and  the  parent  mass  of  snow  the 
'*snowfield"or ''nev6." 

Glaciers,  like  rivers,  act  as  carriers  of  debris  brought  on 
to  them.  On  the  bare  mountain  slopes,  which  rise  above  the 
ice,  atmospheric  weathering  goes  on  largely,  and  the  loose 
matters  thus  produced  roll  down  the  hulsides  and  fall  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Thus  long  lines  of  dirt,  stones, 
and  large  angular  blocks  of  rock  are  always  found  fringing 
the  edges  of  a  glacier.  These  are  caUed  Lateral  Moraines. 
When  two  valleys  meet  aad  their  respective  glaciers  imite, 
the  two  inner  lateral  moraines  run  together  into  a  heap  of 
rubbish  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier  and  form  what  is  called 
a  Medial  Moraine.  In  the  case  of  a  large  glacier  formed  by 
the  junction  of  many  tributaries,  there  will  be  many  of 
these  mediial  moraines,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  surface  is 
so  thickly  strewn  with  dirt  and  rubbish,  that  the  ice  cao 
scarcely  be  seen  through  it.  All  this  burden  is  carried 
slowly  forward  by  the  downward  movement  of  the  glacier, 
and  at  last  shot  over  the  end,  where  it  is  piled  up  in  a 
heap  called  a  Terminal  Moraine.  The  Terminal  Moraine  is 
constantly  being  worn  and  wasted  by  the  stream  which 
issues  from  beneath  the  snout  of  the  glacier,  and  its  mate- 
rials are  ground  fine  and  swept  down  and  go  the  way  of 
other  products  of  Atmospheric  Denudation. 

Fig.  8  is  a  somewhat  diagrammatised  view  of  a  glacier 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ice  streams  of  two  valleys : 
the  outer  lateral  moraines  fringe  the  edges,  a  medial 
moraine  is  seen  formed  by  the  imion  of  the  two  inner 
lateral  moraines :  at  the  extremity  the  lateral  and  medial 
moraines  are  being  shot  over  to  form  a  terminal  moraine. 
A  stream  rushes  out  from  an  ice-cave  beneath  the  glacier, 
which  has  cut  its  way  through  the  terminal  moraine,  so 
that  only  small  portions  of  the  latter  remain  on  each  side. 
In  the  extreme  distance  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  snow-clad 
hills  forming  part  of  the  snowfield.* 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  of  Agassis,  Gharpentier,  J. 
have  in  a  few  words  a  graphic  Forbes,  Tvndall,  and  the  pub- 
description  of  glacier  regions,  lications  of  the  Alpine  Club ;  also 
should  turn  to  Professor  Geikie's  the  **  Report  on  Ice  as  an  Agent  of 
I*rimer  of  Physical  Geography,  Geological  Change,"  Reports  of 
p.  75.    For  dettiilB,  see  the  works  Bzitish  Association,  18C9,  p.  171. 
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As  riveTs  abrade  their  banks  and  beds  by  the  aid  of  the 
sediment  they  carry  along,  so  glaciers  wear  away  tl^e 
bottoma  and  sides  of  the  valleys  along  which  they  flow. 
8tones  fall  through  the  Assures  or  crevasses  which  traverse 
the  ice,  or  are  picked  up  from  the  bed  of  the  glacier,  and 
get  firmly  frozen  into  its  base.  The  under  surface  is  thus 
converted  into  a  great  rasp,  which  grinds  the  rocks  over 
which  the  glacier  passes,  and  wears  them  down  into  the 
finest  and  most  impalpable  mud.  The  stream  below  the 
glacier  carries  this  on,  and  rushes  out  from  beneath  the 
end  largely  charged  with  mud  CTOund  so  fine  as  to  be 
easily  carried  to  long  distances.  The  great  network  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine  for  instance  is  formed  of  streams 
draining  the  northern  flank  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  fine 
glacial  mud  brought  down  by  them  is  carried  on  by  the 
river,  and  out  of  its  settlings  tibie  flat  lands  of  Holland  have 
been  in  great  measure  formed. 

Continental  Ice-sheets. — In  Arctic  or  Antarctic  regions, 
where  the  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  large  masses 
of  snow  and  ice  are  present,  the  ice  is  not  confined  to  the 
valleys,  but  the  whole  land  becomes  cased  in  a  widespread 
sheet  of  it,  which  wraps  everything  in  one  unbroken  cover- 
ing from  the  highest  ground  down  to  the  sea  level.  The 
best  known  case  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Greenland :  the 
interior  of  this  country,  wherever  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  penetrate  into  it,  has  been  found  to  be  buried  in 
ice,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ice-sheet  stretclies  without 
break  over  the  whole  land.  In  some  parts  the  fi*ozon  mass 
reaches  quite  down  to  the  coast,  and  terminates  in  an  abiiipt 
wall,  not  uncommonly  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet 
high,  and  sixty  miles  or  more  in  length.  Elsewhere  strings 
of  hiWa  stand  up,  like  islands,  between  the  interior  ice  and 
the  sea,  and  in  die  valleys  and  fiords,  which  separate  these 
detached  masses  of  bare  land,  the  ice  passes  out  to  sea  in 
great  glaciers.* 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  glaciers,  masses  of  continental 
ice  are  always  slowly  moving  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
whence  they  continue  their  motion  over  the  sea  bottom  till 
the  water  is  deep  enough  to  buoy  the  end  up :  huffe  masses 
then  break  off  and  float  away  as  icebergs.  Icebergs  are 
also  formed  by  portions,  which  tumble  into  the  water  from 

*  See  the  works  of  Br.  Kane  nal  of  Ro^  G^graphical  80- 
and  Dr.  Hayes  ;  Dr.  Brown,  ciety,  xziii.  145.  For  the  Ant- 
Quart  Joum.  Geological  Soc.  of  ^  arctic  Hegions,  see  Sir  J.  Kosb's 
London,  xxvi.  671;  Jiink,  Jour-  '  Voyages. 
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the  wall  in  whieli  tlie  ice-sheet  sometimeB  terminatee.  Jxust 
as  in  the  case  of  glaciers  too  continental  ice-sheets  grind 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  over  which  they  pass,  into  fine 
mud,  and  discharge  large  quantities  of  it  by  subglacial 
streams  directly  into  the  sea.  But  it  also  seems  likely  that 
huffe  ice  masses,  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  will  grind 
and  tear  up  the  ground  underneath  them  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  even  the  largest  valley  glacier  can  do,  and  that 
there  will  be  thus  formed  beneath  them  a  great  mass  of 
stones  and  dirt.  To  this  the  name  of  Moraine  Frofonde  or 
Grundmorane  is  siven.  This  pell-mell  assemblage  will 
be  pushed  to  and  fro  by  the  movmg  ice,  and  if  it  be  driven 
into  a  valley  or  sheltered  recess,  the  ice-sheet  may  ride  over 
it,  and  disturb  it  no  further,  and  there'  it  may  remain,  and 
if  any  improvement  in  climate  cause  the  ice  to  disappear,  it 
will  furnish  a  proof  of  the  former  presence  of  an  ice-sheet 
long  after  the  latter  has  ceased  to  exist.*  ' 

If  any  peaks  of  bare  rock  rise  above  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  continental  ice,  moraines  wiU  be  formed  on  the 
latter,  just  as  they  are  formed  on  glaciers,  and  carried  down 
to  the  coast.  Icebergs  bear  away  portions  of  this  moraine 
matter,  and  also  stones  from  the  moraine  profonde  frozen 
into  their  base,  and  drop  their  burden  as  they  melt.  In 
this  way  rubbish,  and  large  unrounded  blocks  of  rock,  are 
deposited  on  the  sea  bottom  far  away  from  the  source  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

Co.ast  Ice. — ^Ice  also  does  important  work  as  a  carrier  of 
denuded  matter,  in  the  shape  of  coast  ice  and  ground  ice. 
In  high  latitudes  it  often  happens,  that,  from  the  melting  of 
snow  on  the  shore,  the  water  adjoining  the  land  becomes 
freshened  far  enough  to  allow  of  its  freezing  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  body  of  the  sea,  and  a  belt  of  ice, 
known  as  coast  ice  or  **  the  ice  foot,"  is  formed  along  the 
shore.  On  to  this  fringe  of  ice  debris  rolls  down  from  the 
land,  and  shingle  gets  frozen  into  its  under  surface.  The 
coast  ice  is  lifted  and  at  last  detached  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide,  and  portions  of  it  with  their  load  of  detritus 
float  away,  and  drop  what  they  carry  as  they  melt. 

Ground  Ice. — ^Ice  known  as  "  groimd  ice  "  or  '*  anchor 
ice  "  forms  sometimes,  in  a  way  not  perfectly  understood, 
at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers  while  the  rest  of  the 
water  remains  unfrozen.  Pebbles  and  other  loose  matters 
are  frozen  into  the  under  surface  of  this  sort  of  ice,  and 
lifted  by  it  and  floated  away  when  it  rises  to  the  surface. 
*  J.  Qeikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  chaps,  vi.  and  vii. 
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4. — ^Action  of  Winb. 

The  share  which  wind  takes  in  the  work  of  denudation, 
though  not  very  large,  ou^ht  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Its  effects  are  best  seen  in  those  isolated  blocks  or  pin- 
nacles which  often  rise  from  the  surface  of  a  country  com- 
posed of  looarse  sandstone.  These  are  very  frequently 
undercut  or  worn  away  below,  taking  the  shape  of  anvils 
or  one-legged  tables — 

Shapes 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance, 
Rudely  to  mock  the  toiling  works  of  man.* 

In  these  cases  we  find  the  surrounding  ground  strewn  with 
coarse  sand  produded  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock 


Kg.  9. — Ukdbkcut  Tabls  op  Gritstons. 

below.  This  sand  the  wind  drives  against  anything  that 
stands  up  above  the  surface  and  grinoB  it  away,  but  as  the 
wind  can  lift  the  sand  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground,  the  wearing  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
obstacles.  Fig.  9  is  an  instance  of  one  of  these  undercut 
rocks :  in  this  case  probably  the  process  has  been  helped 
by  the  coping-stone  being  harder  man  the  beds  below,  but 
plenty  of  cases  occur  where  pillars  of  rock  of  equal  hard- 
ness throughout  are  hollowed  out  underneath  in  exactly 
the  same  way.    Similar  forms  are  very  common  in  Granite. 

•  Wordsworth. 
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Bocks  weathered  in  this  way  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
"  Druidical  Eemains." 

In  deserts,  and  other  large  sandy  tracts,  the  drifting  of 
sand  by  the  winds  grinds  and  wears  rocks  that  stand  in  its 
way,  and  produces  very  remarkable  polished  surfaces  and 
scratches  upon  them,  not  unlike  those  due  to  the  action  of 
moving  ice. 

By  processes  like  these  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  rock 
is  worn  away. 

Denudation  of  this  sort  is  sometimes  called  .^loHan. 

Wind  also  acts  as  a  transporting  agent ;  sand  and  dust, 
and  any  loose  matters  produced  by  the  weathering  of  rocks, 
are  swept  by  it  into  running  water  or  the  sea :  but  perhaps 
the  most  important  work  it  does  in  this  way  i^  by  trans- 
porting the  light  ashes  thrown  up  by  volcanoes ;  these  are 
carried  by  it  to  vast  distances ;  if  they  fall  on  the  land,  they 
are  ready  to  be  swept  further  on  by  rain  and  rivers ;  or 
they  may  fall  directly  into  the  sea :  in  either  case  they 
fundsh  materials  for  subaqueous  strata. 

Wind  also  aids  the  sea  and  other  large  bodies  of  water 
in  the  work  of  denudation  by  causing  waves  and  imusually 
high  tides.  In  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  act  more 
energetically  in  the  destruction  of  their  coasts  and  banks, 
and  the  ruBh  back  of  the  pounded-up  water,  when  the 
gale  abates,  sweeps  before  it  with  more  than  usual  force 
Sie  stufE  which  the  storm  has  brought  down. 

6. — OBOAino  Dbnttdikg  Agents. 

The  help  given  by  plants  and  animals  towards  denuda- 
tion, though  not  very  important,  calls  for  a  passing  notice. 

Burrowing  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  moles,  under- 
mine the  groimd,  five  passage  to  raiu,  and  so  weaken 
the  surface  and  renaer  it  an  easier  prey  to  other  denuding 
forces.  The  matter  they  throw  out  is  ready  to  be  carried 
away  by  rain :  in  this  respect  even  so  insignificant  a  crea- 
ture as  the  earthworm  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
noticed  by  geologists.  Marine  boring-shells  and  land- 
snails  bring  about  the  destruction  of  Limestone  to  a  small 
but  appreciable  extent. 

Trees  destrov  rocks  mechanically  by  forcing  down  their 
roots  into  crevices  and  so  splitting  off  portions  :  but  plants 
do  their  most  important  denuding  work  indirectly;  by 
their  decay  they  fimiish  Carbonic  Acid  to  water  and  thus 
enable  it  to  dissolve  Limestone.     Professor  Ansted  men- 
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tions  oases  of  holes  drilled  in  this  way  to  great  depths, 
and  sometimes  right  through  blocks  of  Limestone,  each 
hole  containing  the  stem  of  a  plant  which  by  supplying 
Carbonic  Add  to  water  had  been  able  to  work  through  the 
rock  as  effectually  as  a  boring-drill. 

General  View  of  Sxtbaeeial  Deihtdation. 

Such  then  are  the  main  subaerial  denuding  agencies,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  each  individually  do  their  work ;  let 
us  next  see  what  is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  all. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  subaerial  denudation  is 
the  formation  of  soil. 

Formation  of  Soil. — ^Actual  bare  rock  is  a  thing  not 
often  seen  at  the  surface ;  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  what 
we  first  coine  to  on  breaking  up  the  ground  is  a  layer  of  soiL 
This  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  flat  countries,  very 
generally  so  in  hilly  ones,  and  it  is  only  in  mountainous 
tracts  that  we  find  any  widespread  exceptions  to  the  rule.* 
Now  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  to  see  that  this  coating  of 
soil  does  not  consist  of  matter  brought  from  a  distance 
and  spread  over  the  solid  rock  beneath,  but  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  upper  portion  of  that  rock  itself, 
broken  up  and  converted  mto  sand,  day,  or  some  other 
incoherent  material.  Various  subaerial  denuding  agents 
have  worked  together  to  produce  this  result.  Sain  has 
softened  and  in  some  cases  decomposed  chemically  the  con- 
stituent minerals  of  the  rock;  frost  has  shivered  it;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  other  atmospheric  agencies  have  dried, 
cracked,  and  pulverised  parts  of  it :  the  roots  of  trees  and 
perhaps  burrowing  animals  have  had  some  share  in  break- 
ing it  up;  by  these,  and  such  like  forces,  anv  exposed 
surface  of  rock  is  incessantly  being  attacked  until  a  portion 
of  it  is  converted  into  loose  soU.  The  natural  planes  of 
division,  known  as  joints  and  deavage,  by  which  rocks 
are  traversed,  aid  materially  in  this  work  of  destruction. 
They  allow  of  the  percolation  of  water  into  the  body  of 
the  rocks,  and  are  planes  of  weakness  along  which  fracture 
is  readily  produced. 

On  exposed  mountainous  countries  the  light  matters 
thus  formed  are  washed  away  by  rain,  or  roU  down  the 

*  This  statement  is  not  strictlT  bonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  by  the 

true  of  limestone  countries,  which  lain-water  and  carried  away  in 

sliow  always  a  tendency  to  a  bare  solution* 
rocky  snrlace,  because  the  oar- 
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hillsides  by  their  own  weight  as  fast  as  thej  arise,  and 
therefore  in  such  situations  the  rock  is  constantly  kept 
bare  in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  subaerial  denuding 
agents  to  buiy  it  in  its  own  debris :  in  countries  less  hilly, 
and  with  a  smaller  rainfall,  the  process  of  removal  goes  oo 
to  a  smaller  extent ;  while  in  flat  countries,  where  the  fall 
of  the  ground  is  small,  and  the  carrying  power  of  water 
running  over  it  is  little  or  nothing,  soil  forms  faster  than 
it  can  be  carried  away,  and  the  solid  rock  is  everywhere 
deeply  buried  in  its  own  ruins. 

These  accumulations  of  rain-borne  decomposed  rock  go 
by  the  general  term  of  **  Eain-wash ; "  they  may  be  distin- 
guished (1)  by  their  materials  being  strictly  local  in  their 
origin,  (2)  by  their  stones,  if  they  contain  any,  being  not 
water-worn,  but  angular,  or  at  most  showing  only  so  mudi 
rounding  as  might  be  produced  by  the  chemical  dissolu- 
tion of  meir  angles  and  edges.  Deposits  of  rain-wash  of 
various  kinds  occur  in  the  south  of  England.* 

Deposits  of  this  class  are  also  very  largely  developed  in 
Spain,  in  the  flatter  parts  of  which  we  may  travel  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  without  seeing  a  bit  of  rook  except  in  the 
deepest  railway  cuttings ;  so  that  from  a  genenu  point  of 
view  the  ooimtry  may  be  said  to  present  only  two  physical 
features,  broad  plains  of  rain-wash  and  mountainous 
Sierras.  The  causes  of  this  are  twofold :  the  large  and 
violent  rain-fall,  and  the  ^reat  extremes  of  temperature 
which  often  prevail,  ffive  nse  to  rock-disintegration  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  plateau-like  form  of  the  ground  pre- 
vents the  debris  so  formed  from  heias  carried  away. 

The  surface  disintegration  of  rocks  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the  case  of  Granite  and  some  Gi^ps.  In 
Granite,  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  atmospheric  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Felspar,  and  in  this  way  the  rock  is  often 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  loose  fragments,  which  can  be 
shovelled  out  with  a  spade  to  a  very  considerable  depth.t 
A  large  tract  of  ooun^  roimd  Madrid,  which  is  coloured 
on  some  geological  maps  as  Diluvium,  is  covered  by 
deoomposed  Gr^te,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  bits  of 
the  rock  only  partially  disintegrated.  In  the  same  way 
some  diorites  weather  down  to  loose  earth,  in  which  are 
embedded  concretionary  nodules  that   have   been   hard 

*  See  Goodwin  Aiuten,  Quart         f  See  De  la  Beohe,  (Geological 
Jonm.  of  the  Qeol.  Soc,  Ti.  94,      Obserrer,  pp.  3,  4. 
Tii.    121;    Foeter  and   Topley, 
ditto,  zzi.  446. 
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enouffH  to  resist  deoomposition ;  and  the  whole  has  so 
exactly  the  look  of  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  boulders 
formed  by  a  moimtain  torrent,  that  it  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  a  mass  of  water-worn  materials. 

BemoTal  of  Soil  fit>m  higher  to  lower  LotoIs. — ^We 
must  now  advance  a  step  further;  only  a  portion  of  the 
disintegrated  rock  remains  to  form  soil :  in  some  cases  we 
have  seen  it  is  swept  away  as  fast  as  it  forms,  and, 
even  when  the  rate  of  formation  is  greater  than  tibat  of 
removal,  some  part  of  the  loose  matter  is  constantly  moving 
onwards.  Sooner  or  later  the  products  of  surface  weather- 
ing find  their  way  into  a  brook,  and  are  swept  forward  by 
it,  either  in  suspension  or  by  rolling  along  the  bottom,  till 
the  brook  joins  a  larger  stream,  along  which  they  travel  till 
the  stream  falls  into  a  river,  and  along  this  they  continue 
their  course  till  the  river  is  lost  in  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time  these  transported  materials  enable  the 
water  of  the  streams,  which  by  themselves  have  little  or 
no  abrading  power,  to  wear  and  grind  the  banks  between 
which  they  now,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  amount  already 
being  carried  downwards  by  them. 

The  sum  total  of  transported  matter  is  also  swollen  by 
salts  and  other  substances  dissolved  by  rain  in  its  course 
over  the  ground,  brought  up  from  below  in  solution  by 
springs,  or  taken  up  by  the  waters  of  the  river  itself  in  its 
passage  over  soluble  rocks.  The  amount  of  these  chemically 
dissolved  substances  is  far  from  inconsiderable:  thus  Pro- 
fessor Eamsay  tells  us  that  the  Thames  carries  every  year 
into  the  sea  33,497  tons  of  matter  (chiefly  Carbonate  of 
lime)  in  solution ;  and  this,  if  precipitated  and  compressed 
into  limestone,  would  form  a  bed  a  yard  thick  and  more 
than  seven  acres  in  extent. 

The  above  are  the  principal  steps  in  the  process  by 
which  water  in  its  liquid  state  transports  the  products  of 
subaerial  denudation  continually  from  higher  to  lower 
levels.  The  share  which  it  contributes  to  the  work,  in  its 
solid  shape  as  ice,  falls  next  to  be  considered.  We  have 
seen  that  the  streams  which  issue  from  beneath  the  snouts 
of  glaciers  are  largely  charged  with  sediment  already 
ground  so  fine  that  it  is  at  once  carried  forwards.  The 
coarser  matters  shot  over  to  form  the  terminal  moraine  are 
attacked  by  various  subaerial  denuding  agents,  in  the  end 
ground  fine  enough  to  be  moved,  and  then  are  carried 
away. 

Where  glaciers  or  masses  of  continental  ice  come  down 
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fco  the  sea  level,  the  streams  beneath  them  discharge  directly 
into  the  sea  large  quantities  of  finely  comminuted  mud ; 
and  the  icebergs  which  break  off  from  them  cany  away 
coarse  materials  and  large  unroimded  blocks  of  rocks,  and 
deposit  them  far  away  from  the  spots  from  which  they  were 
derived. 

In  a  word,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  constantly  acted 
on  by  a  number  of  agencies,  which  all  work  together  to 
wear  and  break  it  up  :  the  loose  matters  so  produced  are 
carried  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  added  to,  by 
moving  water  either  in  a  liquid  or  a  solid  state,  till  they  at 
last  come  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  larc^  bodies  of  still 
water.  This  chain  of  events,  all  intimatdy  connected  with 
one  another,  constitutes  the  process  of  subaerial  denuda- 
tion. 

6. — MATimE  Denudation. 

The  sea  to  a  veiy  large  extent  only  finishes  work  begun 
for  it  by  subaerial  denuding  agents. 

The  coarser  stuff  brought  into  it  by  rivers  is  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  tides,  till  it  is  ground  fine  enough  to  allow 
of  its  being  swept  away  altogether.  In  the  case  of  a  coast 
boimded  by  dins,  the  expansion  of  frozen  water,  the  un- 
dermining caused  by  the  outbreak  of  springs,  or  the 
unequal  3rielding  to  the  weather  of  beds  of  different  hard- 
ness, and  other  similar  causes,  break  off  and  throw  down 
large  masses,  and  the  sea  completes  the  work  by  grinding 
these  into  mud,  shingle,  or  sand,  and  then  by  the  aid  of 
tides  and  curronts  sweeping  them  away. 

But  the  sea  may  also  daim  a  certain  amount  of  the 
denuding  work  whidi  it  effects  as  entirely  its  own.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  sediment  carried  by  running  waters  enables 
them  to  grind  away  their  banks,  the  sea  uses  the  boulders 
and  shingle  of  the  beach  as  instruments  for  the  destruction 
of  its  diffy  shores.  "Waves,  rolling  in  from  open  ocean 
spaces  and  driven  forward  by  gales  of  wind,  have  force 
enough  to  lift  and  hurl  against  anything  that  comes  in 
their  way  enormous  masses.  By  this  means  the  loose 
blocks,  that  fringe  in  heaps  rocky  shores,  aro  dashed  with 
fearful  violence  against  the  cliffs,  and  by  this  incessant 
X)ounding  and  battering  fresh  portions  are  from  time  to 
time  brought  down,  to  be  used  in  their  turn  as  instruments 
for  further  destruction. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  coast  rocks  are  hard  so  far  from 
protecting  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  makes 
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them  in  some  measure  a  mxxe  certain  prey  to  its  wearing 
action,  for  the  harder  the  rock  is,  the  more  destructive  wifi 
be  tho  ammunition  furnished  by  its  ruins.  Where  the 
coast  is  composed  of  soft  rocks,  it  is  eaten  into  aU  the 
more  easily ;  its  destruction  is  incessant,  and  the  advance 
of  the  sea  becomes  rapid  enough  to  be  obvious  even  to  the 
most  casual  observer. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  sea 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  belt  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.  Within  that  space  the  rise  and  faU  of 
the  tides  and  the  force  of  the  breakers  gtind  down  any 
loose  matter  exposed  to  their  action.  These  agencies 
however  cease  to  have  any  effect  on  a  bottom  covered  by 
a  moderate  depth  of  water,  and  hence  veiy  nearly  dU  the  de- 
nuding work  of  the  sea  is  Coast  Denudation.  The  drifting  of 
rough  sediment  over  the  bottom  by  under-currents  may 
produce  some  abrasion,  but  its  amount  cannot  be  veiy 
large.* 

BelatiTe  Zmportanoe  of  Snbaerial  and  Marine 
Denndatioii, — ^We  may  here  note  that  marine  denuding 
agents,  such  for  instance  as  the  beating  of  the  waves  on 
an  exposed  rocky  coast,  are  far  more  striking  and  appeal 
far  more  forcibly  to  the  imagination  than  we  slow  and 
almost  insensible  action  of  subaerial  denuding  forces. 
The  latter,  partly  because  they  are  so  common,  partly 
because  their  action  is  so  gentle,  and  partly  because  they 
operate  so  slowly  that  their  results  are  mappredable  unless 
they  are  veiy  carefuUy  measured  or  observed  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  indeed  were 
tor  a  long  time,  if  not  actually  overlooked,  yet  denied  their 
true  importcmce  by  geologists.  It  is  now  however  veiy 
generally  recognised  that  they  perform  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  denudation  that  is  going  on  before  our  eyes, 
and  they  have  at  last  had  their  true  place  granted  them  in 
the  roll  of  denuding  forces,  a  place  to  which  Hutton  long 
ago  pointed  out  that  they  were  entitled. 

It  seems  almost  past  belief  that  the  importance  of  sub- 
aerial  denudation  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked, 
and  that  truths  so  simple  and  apparently  so  self-evident  as 
those,  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  abstract,  should  not 
have  forced  themselves  on  the  notice  of  geologists  from  the 

*  For  Marine  Denudation,  see  The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed 

LyeU*B  Prinoi^es,  toI.  i.  chaps.  in  connection  with  its  Physical 

XX.  and  xxi. ;  De  la  Beche's  Geo-  (Geology,  c^p.  iii. 
logical  Ohserver,  sec.  v. ;  Gteikie, 
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Tery  first  birth  of  the  science.  The  explanation  however 
is  ea^  enough,  and  faraishes  so  useful  a  lesson  to  the 
would-be  cultiyator,  not  only  of  geology,  but  of  any 
other  science,  that  it  is  worth  calling  attention  to  it.  Men 
failed  to  see  these  obyious  truths  simply  because  they  did 
not  look  for  them;  because,  instead  of  goinp^  forth  and 
marking  Nature,  they  amused  themselyes  with  weaving 
ingenious  conceits  in  arm-chairs  at  home.  Hutton  was 
the  first  clearly  to  enunciate  the  laws  of  denudation,  which  * 
he  had  learned  by  observation ;  the  summary  of  one  of  his 
chapters  is  worm  <j[uoting:  "Whether  we  examine  the 
moimtain  or  the  plam ;  whether  we  consider  the  deffrada- 
tion  of  rocks  or  oi  the  softer  strata  of  the  earth ;  wnether 
we  contemplate  Nature  and  the  operation  of  time  upon  the 
shores  of  the  sea  or  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  in 
fertile  ooimtries  or  in  barren  deserts,  we  shall  find  the 
evidence  of  a  general  dissolution  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  of  decay  among  the  hard  and  solid  bodies  of 
the  globe."  Playfair  puts  it  more  tersely  thus:  '^The 
consequence  of  so  many  minute,  but  indefatigable  agents^ 
all  working  together,  and  having  graioity  in  their  favour,  is 
a  system  of  universal  decay  and  degradation,  which  may 
be  traced  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  from  the 
moimtain-top  to  the  sea-shore." 

Another  useful  lesson  may  be  learned  from  this  bit  of 
the  history  of  Geology.  It  is  now  nearly  eighty  years 
since  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  was  published,  and  it  is 
only  qxiite  lately  that  geologists  have  come  to  recognise  the 
truth  of  its  teaching.  So  slow  are  men,  even  when  the 
right  road  is  pointed  out  to  them,  to  leave  a  groove  which 
they  have  been  for  a  long  time  following.^ 

•  In  connecttoii  with  the  sab-  aay.  The    Fhyrioal   Geography 

jeet  of  Denudation,  the  student  and  Geology  of    England   and 

will  do  well  to  lead,  Theory  of  Walei ;  A.  Gkikie,  The  Scenery 

the  Earth,  Part  I.  diap.  i  sec.  and  Geology   of    Scotland;    A 

il;'?^  5;  *^P^  iii.  to  vii;  Streng,  ttber  den  Exeidanf  der 

Playfeir's  IlluslrationB,  mo.  m.;  gtoffe  in  der  Natur,  Leonhard 

Scropes   Volwnoee   of   C^tral  and    GeiniU    Jahrbuch,     1873, 

nuBce,  2nd  ed.,  ohap.  iz. ;  Bam-  p.  33, 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

JTffAT  BECOMES  OF  TEE  WASTE  PROLUCED  AND 
CARRIED  OFF  BY  BENUBATION.'-THE  METHOD  OF 
FORMATION  OF  BEDDED  ROCKS,  AND  SOME  STRUC- 
TURES IMPRESSED  ON  TEEM  AFTER  TEEIR  FORMA- 
TION. 

The  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  washed, 
When  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  blaely  dashed 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 
That  fiun  would  lull  her  riyer-dbdld  to  sleep. 

BTBoy. 

SECTION  I.—MATTEB  MECHANICALLY  CAEBIED, 

HAVING-  now  passed  in  review  the  yarious  agencies 
which  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  are  at  work 
breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  haying  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  the  hu^r  part  of  the  waste  which 
results  from  their  action  finds  its  way  sooner  or  later  into 
running  waters,  and  is  carried  on  by  them  in  their  down- 
ward course,  our  next  task  is  to  inquire  what  happens  to 
the  matters  thus  swept  away  when  the  streams  which  bear 
them  along  are  lost  in  bodies  of  still  water,  such  as  the  sea 
or  a  large  lake ;  and  we  will  begin  with  tJie  mechanically 
transported  matters,  those  namely  which  are  carried  in 
suspension,  and  those  which  are  sw^t  along  the  bottom. 

When  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  by  degrees  checked, 
and  at  last  destroyed  altogether,  it  can  no  longer  bear 
along  its  burden,  the  stufiE  Siat  has  been  rolled  ^ong  the 
bottom  comes  to  rest,  and  the  sediment  held  in  suspension 
sinks  down. 

But  the  suspended  matters  will  not  faU  all  together :  there 
will  generally  be  some  of  them  heavier  than  others, 
some  coarse  and  others  more  finely  divided.  Long  after 
the  current  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  hold  up  the  heavy  and 
coarse  part,  it  may  retain  velocity  enough  to  carry  forward 
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the  light  and  more  finely  diyided,  and  the  latter  will  travel 
much  farther  than  the  former  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
before  they  reach  the  bottom. 

Axraagenient  of  Mechanical  Deposits  according  to 
Bime  and  Weight. — ^In  any  larffe  body  of  water,  then,  fed 
by  running  streams,  we  should  find  deposits  on  the  bottom 
arranged  somewhat  in  the  following  o»ier. 

Fringing  the  coast,  and  espedaUy  facing  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  there  will  be  a  belt  of  banks  of  coarse  pebbly 
materials.  In  the  case  of  lakes  or  tideless  seas  these  may 
stretch  out  'for  a  considerable  distance,  for  when  the  water 
has  been  sliallowed  for  some  way  out  by  the  formation  of 
a  bank  of  shingle,  pebbles  may  be  rolled  on  in  the  shallow 
water  on  the  top  of  the  bank  and  shot  over  the  end,  and 
the  front  in  this  way  be  continually  pushed  forward.  Along 
the  shore  of  Ihe  open  ocean  no  broad  accumulation  of 
shingle  can  take  place,  for  the  pebbles  are  always  being 
groimd  fine,  and  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
me  tides  and  the  beatmg  of  the  breakers. 

When  these  shingle-banks  can  be  formed,  they  wiU 
evidently  be  thickest  on  the  shore  side,  and  thin  away  in  a 
wedge-eliaped  form  as  we  advance  into  deeper  water. 

Beyond  the  shingle-banks,  and  resting  on  their  thin 
edges,  there  will  be  other  banks  of  a  similar  shape,  but 
formed  of  materials  a  little  less  coarse :  and  because  the 
components  of  these  can  be  borne  rather  further  than  the 
coarsest  shingle  before  they  come  to  rest,  these  banks  will 
not  thin  away  quite  so  rapidly,  and  will  form  wedges  with 
angles  more  acute  than  those  of  the  banks  next  the  shore. 

In  this  way  as  we  leave  the  shore  we  shall  find  the 
deposits  becoming  less  and  less  coarse,  and  axxanged  in 
wedges  getting  more  and  more  acute,  till  at  last  their 
upper  and  under  surfaces  become  approximately  parallel, 
and  they  take  the  shape  of  \)eda  or  strata* 

The  lightest  and  most  finely  divided  matters  will  sink 
very  slowly  through  the  water  and  travel  far  before  they 
reach  the  bottom,  and  will  come  to  rest  in  layers  or 
laminsB,  which  keep  nearly  the  same  thickness  over  large 
areas. 

Arrangement  of  Kechanical  Deposits  accordixig 
to  Xineml  Composition. — ^Besides  these  differences  in 
arrangement  there  will  also  be  a  difference  in  the  mineral 
composition  of  the  deposits  fringing  the  shore  and  those 
remote  from  it. 

The  sediment  carried  down  mechanically  by  running 
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water  oonsists  mainly  of  two  kinds,  sandy  or  siliceousy 
and  dayey  or  argillaoeoas.  Now  quartz,  of  which  sand  ia 
oomposed,  is  very  hard,  and  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
wear  and  tear  before  it  gets  ground  fine ;  hence  the  coarser 
deposits  will  he  mainly  sandy.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  soft,  and  easily  worn  down  into  the  finest  impalpable 
mud ;  hence  the  finer  deposits  will  be  mainly  clayey. 

Therefore  we  shall  find,  as  a  rule,  that  near  the  shore 
ivedge^haped  hanks  of  eoarBSy  sandy  materials  prevail,  while 
fur&er  out  regularUf  bedded  layers  of  fine  ela/y  cover  the 
bottom. 

This  order  will  not  be  without  interruption,  because 
during  floods  the  coarser  materials  will  be  carried  further 
out  than  usual,  and  so  wed&pes  of  sand  will  come  to  be 
interleaved  among  the  evenfy  bedded  clays ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  when  the  riverd  are  low,  clayey  deposits  will 
be  formed  in  the  sandy  region :  still  upon  the  whole  the 
eeneral  arrangement  of  the  deposits  will  be  such  as  has 
been  described. 

Finally,  if  the  ocean  be  large  enough,  there  will  be  a 
limit,  beyond  which  no  river-borne  sediment  will  be  carried, 
and  no  mechanical  deposit  formed  on  the  sea  bed.  These 
regions  however,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  will  not  be 
without  deposits,  for  in  them  marine  animals  build  up 
great  masses  of  pure  Limestone. 

General  Amtugeinent  of  Meclianical  Xlepoeite. — 
In  Fig.  10  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  diagrammatically  the 
axrangement  of  mechanically  formed  deposits.  The  dark 
part  IS  the  solid  rock  forming  the  lana  and  the  sea  bed ; 
the  straight  line  the  sea  level.  Looking  at  the  lower  and 
therefore  first-formed  accumulations  of  sediment,  we  see 
dose  to  the  shore  a  bank  of  large  pebbles  with  a  steep 
face  seawards :  beyond  this  there  follow  other  banks,  the 
first  of  pebbles  not  so  large  as  on  the  bank  nearest  the 
shore,  the  next  of  coarse  sand,  the  next  of  finer  sand,  and 
so  on :  and  the  seaward  faces  of  aU  these  banks  get  less 
steep  as  we  leave  the  shore.  Beyond  the  finer  mud 
stretches  out  in  thin  layers,  becoming  more  and  more 
nearly  horizontal  as  we  get  out  to  sea.  After  these  beds 
had  been  laid  down,  the  streams  ceased  for  a  while  to 
have  the  power  to  cazry  coarse  sediment;  and  could  not 
bear  even  fine  mud  as  far  as  before:  consequently  the 
latter  sank  down  nearer  the  shore,  filling  up  the  hollows 
between  the  banks,  and  levelling  over  their  uneven  surface. 
Subsequently  coarse  matters  were  again  brought  into  the 
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water,  and  a  Tange  of  banks  siniilar  to  those  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  section  were  piled  up 
on  the  top  of  the  layers  of  mn<t 
while  finer  deposits  again  began 
to  accumulate  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  ocean.  In  the  diagram  the 
^  transitions  are,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
o  tinctness,  made  abrupt;  but  in 
S  Nature  the  passage  from  shingle 
I  J  to  sand,  and  from  sand  to  mud, 
I  ^  would  be  much  more  gradual, 
?  1  and,  as  the  material  grew  finer, 
J  9  almost  insensible, 
p,  ^  In  the  crust  of  the  earth  we 
g  meet  with  rocks  which,  except  that 
9i  they  are  harder  and  boimd  more 
^  firmly  together,  bear  the  closest 
I  ^  resemblance  to  the  accumulations 
S  J  that  have  just  been  described. 
Q  1  Conglomerates  are  composed  of 
j  *  exactly  the  same  materials  as  the 
g  %  shingle  of  the  beach  and  Httoral 
zone;  Sandstones  of  all  degrees 
of  coarseness  find  a  parallel  in 
submarine  sandbanks  ;  there  are 
sandy  shales,  which  are  mixtures 
of  fine  sand  and  mud ;  and  the 
finely  laminated  argillaceous  shale 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  evenly 
bedded  deposits  of  small  silt  and 
mud.  And  among  these  rocks  we 
find  also  just  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  has  been  described  in 
the  last  few  pages.  In  the  great 
masses  of  pebbly  Sandstone,  as 
in  shingle-banks,  the  pebbles  are 
found  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
as  we  trace  the  rock  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  at  last  disappear 
altogether,  so  that  the  bed  passes 
insensibly  into  a  rough  gritstone, 
this  again  still  further  on  merges 
into  a  finer  Sandstone,  and  per- 
haps at  last  is  found  to  tail  out 
altogether  in  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and  to  be  replaced 
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by  deposits  of  more  refi^ularly  bedded  hardened  sandy  mud, 
and  these  in  turn  shade  off  into  more  purely  clayey  mud.* 
We  also  find  alternations  of  sandy  and  clayey  rocks, 
corresponding  to  the  alternations  of  banks  of  sand  with 
deposits  of  mud,  which  are  now  being  produced  by  yaria- 
tions  in  the  transporting  power  of  currents. 

Some  substances  remain  suspended  in  water  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  low  specific  gravity  as  in  virtue  of  their 
form.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  Mica.  The  thin 
laminsB,  into  which  this  mineral  splits,  present  a  broad 
surface  to  the  water  and  ^ve  rise  to  an  amount  of  resist- 
ance to  sinking  very  large  m  comparison  with  their  weight ; 
hence  they  seme  down  very  slowly  and  regularly.  In  this 
way  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  of  regularly  [^ratified  deposits 
are  thickly  flecked  over  with  Httle  spangles  of  this  mineral. 
Sandstones  and  shales  of  this  character  are  very  common, 
and  are  called  Micaceotu  Sandstones  and  Shales.  That  Mica 
does  behave  in  the  way  described  is  found  out  in  the 
washing  of  China  Clay:  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
water  holds  up  its  thin  plates,  it  is  the  most  difficult  im- 
purity to  get  rid  of. 

We  will  now  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  deposits  formed  near  the  shore. 

Sorisontal  Qrowih  of  Coarse  Deposits. — ^In  a  sea, 
which  deepens  rapidly,  coarse  deposits  will  be  confined  to  a 
belt  fringing  the  coast:  but  in  a  large  area  of  shallow 
water  they  may  extend  over  a  much  wider  space :  for,  as 
soon  as  a  belt  of  banks  such  as  we  have  described  has 
formed  along  the  shore,  the  water  above  is  rendered 
shallow  enough  to  allow  of  coarse  materials  being  rolled 
over  their  tops,  and  shot  over  their  seaward  faces ;  and  in 
this  way  the  front  of  the  bank  will  be  always  moving  from 
the  shore,  and  the  deposit  extended  as  far  as  the  water 
continues  sufficiently  shallow. 

Vertical  Growth  of  Coarse  2>eposits. — But  we  have 
yet  to  accoimt  for  the  existence  of  deposits,  evidently 
formed  in  shallow  water,  and  yet  of  great  thickness.  For 
instance  in  the  Coalfield  of  South  Wales  rocks  certainly 
subaqueous,  but  none  of  which  can  have  been  deposited  in 
deep  water,  are  piled  one  on  the  other  to  a  thickness  of 
ten  thousand  feet. 

We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  surface  of  the  globe 
is  never  at  rest,  that  portions  are  rising  and  others  sinking, 

*  For  an  instance,  see  Quart  Joom.  Gheol.  Soc,  xz.  265—267. 
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and  that  these  changes  of  level  have  been  goin^  on  through- 
out aU  past  time.  Now  suppose  the  bed  of  a  iSiaJlow  sea  to 
be  sinking,  say  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  a  century,  and  also 
that  in  the  same  time  one  foot  of  sediment  is  laid  down  all 
over  the  bottom ;  then,  since  the  accumulation  of  sediment 
fills  up  the  water  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  sinking 
would  deepen  it  if  no  deposition  were  going  on,  it  is  dear 
that  the  depth  will  always  remain  the  same,  and  that  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  shallow-water 
deposits  will  always  be  preserved ;  and  with  such  an  adjust- 
ment any  thickness  whatever  of  such  deposits  may  be 
obtained. 

Wherever  then  we  find  a  great  thickness  of  beds,  which 
must  have  been  formed  in  shallow  water,  we  know  at 
once  that  during  their  deposition  the  sea  bed  must  have 
been  sinking  at  about  the  same  rate  as  they  were  accu- 
mulating. 


Fo&MATIOIf   OF  CUBBSNT  BbDDUTO. 


Drift  or  Current  Bedding. — ^We  may  now  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  the  way  in  which  the  materials  of  the 
banks  of  coarse  sediment  are  arranged.  In  Fig.  11,  ^^  is 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  CD  me  front  of  one  of  these 
banks  in  course  of  formation.  From  A  \x>  C  the  water  is 
shallow  enough  to  allow  the  current  to  retain  velocity  suf- 
ficient to  roll  sand  or  pebbles  along  the  bottom,  but  in  tiie 
deep  water  beyond  C  this  velocity  becomes  suddenly 
checked  and  their  further  progress  arrested.  The  coarse 
matters  are  therefore  shot  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
arrange  themselves  in  a  little  sloping  layer,  CLEF:  by 
this  means  the  extent  of  shallow  water  will  be  a  littie 
increased,  and  another  sloping  layer  added  above  CD. 
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And  so  the  process  goes  on,  till  in  the  end  a  bank  is  formed 
made  up  of  thin  sloping  lasers  all  dipping  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  eurrent  is  moving. 

If  a  current  with  a  different  direction  pass  orer  the  same 
spot,  another  bank  will  be  piled  up,  composed  like  the  first 
of  thin  sloping  layers,  but  with  its  layers  dipping  towards 
a  different  quarter. 

By  a  repetition  of  this  process  we  shall  obtain  a  deposit 
made  up  of  wedge-shaped  beds,  each  of  which  is  traversed 


Fig.  12. — QuA&BT  us  CuuiuorT-BaDUED  Rock. 

by  smaller  planes  of  division  crossing  the  main  lines  of 
bedding  obhquely. 

Such  a  structure  is  called  Palse-bedding,  Oross-beddinfi^, 
Current-bedding,  or  Drift-bedding;  an  example  of  it  is 
given  in  Fig.  12.  Hock  possessing  this  structure  is  some- 
times called  ''Eddy  Bock^'  by  quanymen  and  well-sinkers. 


Pig.  18  (a). 

Bipple-driffc. — ^Let  us  next  consider  what  will  happen 
on  a  sea-bottom  on  which  a  current  is  forming  ripple-marks. 
The  shape  of  the  bottom  is  such  as  is  shown  m  Fi^.  ISa, 
the  arrow  being  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  each 
ripple  having  a  long  ffentle  slope  on  the  side  &om  which 
the  current  comes,  and  a  steeper  slope  on  the  opposite  side. 
If  no  sediment  is  being  brought  into  the  water,  the  current 
will  roll  sand  up  each  ^ntle  slope,  and  the  latter  will  fall 
down  over  the  steep  slopes,  and  the  only  thing  that  will 
happen  will  be  a  general  movement  of  the  ripples  in  the 
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direction  of  the  arrow.  But  if  sand  be  fiinking  through 
the  water,  it  will,  as  it  falls  on  the  ffentle  slopes,  be  rolled 
up  them  and  over  their  edge,  and  fall  down  in  a  layer 
over  each  of  the  steep  fronts,  AB^  CD,  EF,  as  in  Fig.  \Zh. 
In  this  way  the  steep  fronts  will  always  be  added  to,  till  at 
last  the  old  surface,  ABCBEFQ,  wiU  be  effaced  by  the 
filling  in  of  the  hollows  ABCy  CBE,  EFQ,  and  a  new 


Fig.  18  (*). 

rippled  marked  surface,  aAhCeEd,  formed  above  it, 
Fi^.  13^.  By  continuing  this  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  a 
rods  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  13^.  This  structure  is  called 
"Eipple-drift."*  Both  Oiuxent-bedding  and  Ripple-drift 
are  common  in  rocks  which  have  been  formed  in  shallow 


Fig.  13  W. 

water:  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  sandstone 
which  does  not  show  one  or  the  other  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 


Fig.  13  (rf). 

Conteinporaneoiis  Erosion. — ^Another  cause  of  ^at 
irregularity  in  the  bedding  of  shallow  water  deposits  is 
the  erosion  of  part  of  one  bed  by  a  current  before  the  bed 
next  above  was  laid  down.  A  good  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
Here  the  evenly  bedded  mud  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sec- 
tion was  once  continuous  throughout:  but  a  hollow  has 
been  cut  out  in  it  by  a  current  or  river,  and  then  sand 

*  See  H.  C.  Sorbv,  Edinburgh  Series,  vols.  iii.  p.  112,  iv.  p.  317> 
New  Philo6ophi(»l  Jouznal,  New      v.  p.  27o,  viL  p.  226. 
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rolled  in  and  the  hollow  filled  up  with  it :  mud  and  sand 
are  now  both  compacted  into  hard  Shale  and  Sandstone. 
Oases  of  this  sort  are  of  yeiy  common  occurrence  in  beds  of 
Goal,  when  Ihey  are  known  as  **  Bock  Faults  "  or  "Horses." 
What  is  now  Goal  was  originally  a  sort  of  peat-bog :  by  some 
change  in  physical  geography  a  river  has  been  turned 
across  the  bog  and  cut  out  in  it  a  channel,  and  this  has 
afterwards  been  filled  in  by  drifted  sand  now  hardened 
into  Sandstone.* 

Bipple-marks,  Barn-drops,  SnB-oraolw,  and  Animal 
Tracks. — ^We  may  here  notice  one  or  two  appearances 
whidi  present  themselyes  alike  in  the  deposits  now  form- 
ing on  the  shores  of  seas  or  lakes,  and  in  rocks  which 
were  laid  down  long  ago  imder  similar  circumstances.  If 
we  walk  over  a  sandy  beach  laid  dry  by  the  fall  of  the 
tide,  we  often  find  the  surface  of  the  sand  marked  with 
a  rippled  pattern,  like  iliat  produced  on  water  ruffled  with 


Fig.  14. — CoNTuiFOBAiniouB  Ebobiov. 

m  Shale  whieh  has  been  partly  enk  away. 
b  Sandrtone  flUinff  np  fhe  boUow  in  («). 

a  gentle  wind.  This  is  known  as  **  Ripple  "  or  **  Current- 
mark,"  and  is  due  to  a  wavelike  motion  set  up  in  the 
semi-fluid  wet  sand  of  the  sea-bottom  by  currents  passing 
over  it.  A  shower  of  rain  also  pits  over  the  sand  with  little 
hollows ;  and,  when  the  wet  groimd  is  dried  by  the  sun, 
it  cracks  and  opens  into  smaU  fissures ;  also  the  beach  is 
often  thickly  stamped  over  with  burrows  and  coil-shaped 
ejections  of  worms  and  the  tracks  of  crustaceans  and  otner 
marine  animals.  Birds  and  RniTnula  frequenting  the  mar- 
gin of  water  also  leave  their  footprints  on  the  soft  beach. 
Similar  markings  are  formed  on  the  muddy  bottoms  of 
lakes,  when  the  water  has  sunk  below  its  usual  level 
through  long  drought. 

Bipple-marks  and  some  of  the  animal  tracks  can  be 

*  See  the  Geology  of  the  South  vi.  216 ;  and  for  erosion,  oon tern- 
Staffordshire  Coalfield  (Memoirs  poraneous  with  the  formation  of  a 
ot  the  Geological  Surrey),  pp.  45,  set  of  heds,  on  a  larger  scale, 
51 ;  Buddie,  Transactions  Geo-  Quart  Joum.  Geologicid  Society, 
logieal  Society,    Second  Series,  toL  xvii.  p.  457* 
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fonned  under  water,  as  well  as  on  spots  alternately  dry  and 
overflowed :  they  will  generally  however  indicate  water  oi 
no  great  depth,  because  the  currents,  which  cause  the 
former,  are  commoner  and  more  powerful  in  shallow  than 
in  deep  water.* 

Bain-drops  and  sun-cracks  however  can  arise  only  on 
surfaces  dry,  but  still  soft  from  recent  submergence. 
They  may  occur  between  tidal  limits ;  but,  when  we  find 
them  extending  over  an  area  too  broad  to  allow  this  to 
be  the  case,  they  must  have  been  formed  in  inland  bodies 
of  water,  which  were  periodically  laid  diy  and  afterwards 
refilled. 

When  these  markings  have  been  produced,  the  return  of 
the  water  often  spreads  over  them  a  layer  of  sand  or  mud, 
which  seals  them  up  and  preserves  them. 

All  these  markings  are  common  enough  on  the  surfajces 
of  beds  of  Sandstones  and  other  rocks  of  shallow  water 
f onnation :  and  on  the  under  surface  of  the  overlying  bed 
a  cast  appears  in  relief  of  the  patterns  on  the  bed  below. 

Snsunary  of  Churaetenstics  of  Shallow  Water 
Depositfl. — ^The  deposits  then  formed  near  the  shore  or  in 
shallow  water  will  be  usually  coarse  and  frequently  sandy : 
they  will  be  very  changeable  in  grain  and  composition,  and 
liable  to  thin  away  rapidly  in  wedge-shaped  forms :  they 
will  be  current-  and  ripple-drifted,  and  show  signs  of 
erosion  and  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  hollows  so  pro- 
duced: and  their  surfaces  will  be  ripple-marked,  sim- 
oracked,  pitted  with  rain-drops,  and  traversed  by  the  tracks 
of  aquatic  animals,  and  the  footprints  of  wading  birds 
and  coast-haimting  creatures. 

General  Character  of  Deposits  of  finely  divided 
Katter. — On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  very  opposite 
characters  to  prevail  in  those  accumulations  of  fine  mud, 
the  materials  of  which  can  be  swept  out  far  from  shore, 
which  sink  down  very  slowly,  and  only  reach  the  bottom 
after  prolonged  suspension.  Such  becU  wiU  be  uniform  in 
composition  over  large  areas,  and  will  be  arranged  in  layers 
of  regular  thickness :  traces  of  current-bedding,  contempo- 
raneous erosion,  ripple-marks,  sim-cracks,  rain-drops,  and 
tracks  of  marine  animal  a  will  generally  be  wanting  in  them. 

No  better  instance  of  this  contrast  can  be  f  oimd  than  in 
the  Oolitic  rocks  of  England.    This  group  consists  in  the 

*  It  18  stated  that  ripple-marks      — (Delesse,  Lithologie  da  Foud 
have  heen  detected  on  a  muddy      dee  Men,  p.  111), 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  188  metres. 
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mam  of  three  great  masses  of  Gay  parted  by  thick  bands  of 
Sandstone  and  sandy  Limestone.  The  latter  are  veiy 
variable  in  composition  and  thickness  from  place  to  place, 
and  their  lesser  subdivisions  often  thin  away  altogether, 
and  then  after  a  space  set  in  again.  The  CHays,  on  the 
other  hand,  stretch  in  unbroken  belts  across  tike  island. 
Even  Clay  beds  however,  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of  their 
greater  constancy,  must,  like  all  mechanically  formed  de- 
posits, come  to  an  end  somewhere;  and  accordingly  the 
Clay  bands  of  the  Oolites,  strikingly  persiBtent  as  they 
are,  are  not  absolutely  invariable  in  thickness  and  compo- 
sition ;  they  have  all  one  or  more  spots  of  maximum  thick- 
ness, and,  as  we  depart  from  those,  they  tail  away  gra- 
dually, and  in  some  cases  show  us,  by  becoming  sandy  and 
by  a  decrease  in  their  thickness,  that  we  are  approaching 
the  coast  Hue  of  the  old  sea  in  which  they  were  formed. 

Deposits,  which,  though  of  shallow  water  orifi;in,  are 
produced  by  currents  too  feeble  to  carry  anythmg  but 
finely  divided  matter,  will  be  marked  by  regularity  of  bed- 
dinff,  but  may  show  ripple-marks  and  other  characteristics 
of  acLore  formations. 

Stratification^  and  Thickness  of  Beds. — ^The  sub- 
division of  these  regularly  bedded  deposits  into  layers, 
beds,  or  strata,  is  owing  to  pauses  m  the  supply  of 
sediment:  whenever  these  occur,  each  bed  has  tmie  to 
harden  a  little  before  the  bed  next  in  succession  is  laid 
down,  and  a  plane  of  division  between  the  two  is  formed. 
Hence  we  s&b,  that,  if  the  supply  is  constant,  the  thickness 
of  the  layers  will  depend  upon  tiiie  lengths  of  the  intervals 
between  successive  pauses.  If  the  supply  be  continuous,  a 
vast  thickness  may  be  accumulated  without  any  bedded 
structure  whatever ;  this  is  an  extreme  case  that  is  but  little 
likely  to  occur.  It  happens  however  not  unfrequently, 
that  the  intervals  of  interruption  are  so  short,  that  only  an 
imperfect  degree  of  bedding  can  be  established:  days  de- 
posited imder  these  circimistances  often  appear  quite 
devoid  of  stratification,  but  when  weathered  or  oaked,  the 
bedded  structure  shows  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  interruptions  to  the  supply  of  sediment  recur  after  short 
intervals,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  excessive  thin- 
ness to  which  the  beds  may  be  reduced.  If  we  examine 
the  muddy  flats  that  fringe  large  tidal  estuaries,  we  shall 
find  them  covered  with  a  deposit  known  as  Warp,  a  tough 
day  which  readily  splits  up  into  layers  no  thicker  than  a 
sheet  of  paper.    It  is  formed  in  this  way.    At  each  high 
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tide  the  flat  is  flooded  by  water  charged  with  finely  divided 
mud  or  sand :  during  the  period  of  still  water  before  the 
turn  the  sediment  sinks  down  and  is  spread  out  in  a  very 
thin  film  over  the  surface ;  and  each  film  so  formed  is  dried 
and  hardened  by  evaporation,  when  the  groimd  is  laid  dry 
at  low  water,  before  another  film  is  laid  upon  it  by  the  nert 
advance  of  the  tide. 

Parallel  between  Modem  Bedded  Depoeite  and 
Stratified  Bocks.— The  examples  we  have  ^ven  show 
that  deposits  now  forming  out  of  sediment  earned  by  run- 
ning streams  into  large  bodies  of  still  water  must  neces- 
sariLy  be  arranged  in  layers  or  bedB.  We  have  already 
seen  that  a  bedded  arrangement  of  an  exactly  similar 
character  is  met  with  almost  universally  in  one  large  class 
of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  This  dose  resemblance 
in  structure  is  one  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  a  particular  instance  at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  JU.,  is  true  generally  for  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  and  that  they  have  been  formed  by  exactly 
the  same  process  as  is  now  giving  rise  to  bedded  deposits. 
The  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  are  so 
dose  and  nimierous,  that,  aa  one  after  the  other  presents 
itself  to  our  notice,  the  inference  gradually  gathers  strength, 
and  grows  into  positive  conviction,  that  an  explanation 
supported  by  such  a  body  of  evidence  must  be  correct. 

SECTION    n.— MATTER    CARRIED    IN    SOLUTION    AND 
THROWN  DOWN  BY  PRECIPITATION. 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter  brought 
down  by  running  water  in  solution. 

One  way  in  which  this  dissolved  matter  is  extracted  and 
serves  to  form  deposits  is  by  precipitation. 

Any  solvent,  such  as  water,  can  dissolve  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  substances  soluble  in  it.  If  by  any  means, 
such  as  evaporation,  the  dissolving  agent  is  carried  away, 
the  proportion  of  dissolved  matter  increases,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  said  to  become  concentrated.  When  this  has  gone 
on  till  the  solution  holds  as  much  as  ever  the  solvent  can 
dissolve,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  If  more  of  the  solvent 
is  removed,  some  of  the  dissolved  matter  is  thrown  down 
or  precipitated.  Precipitation  is  brought  about  in  several 
ways. 

Means  by  wlueh  Precipitation  ie  bronght  about. 
— ^A  substance,  like  Common  Salt,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
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can  be  thrown  down  by  evaporation  alone.  If  water  is 
carried  away  by  this  means  faster  than  it  is  supplied,  the 
solution  grows  more  and  more  oonoentrated,  becomes  at 
length  saturated,  and  then  precipitation  follows.  This  is 
now  taking  place  in  the  Glreat  Salt  Lake  of  Utah :  all  * 
aroimd  this  water  there  are  the  traces  of  old  shore  lines 
that  show  it  was  once  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  it  is 
shrinking  because  evaporation  goes  on  faster  than  supply, 
and  consequently  it  is  saturated,  and  precipitation  is  f  ormmg 
deposits  of  Eock  Salt  on  its  bed.*  ^ 

Again  there  are  matters  which  are  not  soluble  in 
pure  water,  but  which  can  be  dissolved  in  water  charged 
with  certain  substances.  In  such  cases,  if  the  solvent 
is  removed,  the  matter  dissolved  by  its  aid  is  precipitated. 
Water,  for  instance,  impregnated  with  Carbomc  Acid 
can  dissolve  Carbonate  of  Idme;  but  when  it  both  loses 
Carbonic  Add  and  becomes  itself  reduced  in  bulk  by 
evaporation,  the  Carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  This 
process  goes  on  to  some  extent  with  every  spring  in  lime- 
stone districts,  and  very  largely  in  the  case  oi  those  springs 
which  rise  &om  a  considerable  depth.  While  shielded 
from  evaporation  during  their  undergroimd  course,  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  precipitation ;  but  directly  the  air  is 
gained,  or  the  pressure  is  m  any  way  lessened.  Carbonate 
of  Lime  is  thrown  down.  The  deposits  formed  in  this  way 
are  called  Travertin  or  Calcareous  Tufa,  and  the  springs 
from  which  they  arise  Fetrifyinff,  or  more  correctly  £k- 
crusting,  Springs,  because  anything  placed  in  them  is 
coated  over  with  Travertin.  This  is  also  the  origin  of  those 
long  bodies,  known  as  Stalactites,  which  hang  from  the 
roofs  of  limestone  caverns ;  of  the  lumps  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  called  Stalagmites,  which  rise  from  their  floor ;  and 
of  the  sheets  of  the  same  substance,  which  coat  their 
walls.  Stalactites  may  be  often  seen  hanging  beneath 
bridges,  the  Carbonate  of  lime  of  which  they  are  formed 
having  been  extracted  by  percolating  water  from  the 
mortar,  t 

Another  cause  of  precipitation  is  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture. Thus  the  Geysers  of  Iceland  hold  in  solution  large 
quantities  of  Silica:  when  the  water  escapes  and  cools, 
this  is  thrown  down  and  forms  a  rock  called  Siliceous 
Sinter.     Similar  phenomena  on  a  still  larger  scale  are  met 

•  Sir  W.  Dilke,  "  Greater  Britain,"  i.  186, 
t  Nature,  x.  8. 
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with  in  the  YellowBtone  National  Park  of  tlie  United 
States.* 

Among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  there  are  some 
which  have  evidently  been  formed  by  one  or  other  of  these 
methods  of  precipitation.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
oonld  obtain  great  beds  of  Eock  Bait,  such  for  instance 
as  those  of  Cheshire,  Saltzburg,  and  Wieliczka.  , 

Some  Limestones  too  have  aJl  the  characters  of  Traver- 
tine,  they  are  porous  and  still  friable  and  retain  traces 
of  plants,  shells,  and  other  remains,  which  have  been 
encrusted  by  deposition  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  from  solu- 
tion. There  are  also  calcareous  beds  with  a  finely  banded 
structure,  which  seems  to  have  been  given  them  by  the 
precipitation  of  veiy  thin  layers  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  one 
upon  the  other. 

The  same  structure  is  met  with  in  siliceous  deposits 
which  must  have  been  formed  from  solution,  botiii  on 
account  of  their  great  purity  and  also  because  they  consist 
of  Silica  which  has  the  specific  gravity  and  other  cha- 
racters of  the  precipitated  form  of  mat  mineraL 

When  two  or  more  compound  substances  are  held  in 
solution  together,  chemical  reactions  often  take  place,  the 
compound  substances  are  decomposed  and  new  combina- 
tions formed  out  of  their  elements,  and  so  when  precipita- 
tion comes  about,  the  bodies  thrown  down  are  altogether 
different  from  those  originally  dissolved.  Thus  from  a 
saturated  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Sidphate  of 
Magnesia,  the  substances  precipitated  may  be  Magnesian 
Lhnestone  and  G^sum  or  Sulphate  of  Lime.  Both  these 
rocks  enter  into  tne  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  it 
is  a  veiy  significant  fact  and  very  much  in  favour  of  their 
having  been  formed  by  some  such  reaction  as  that  just 
described  that  they  are  constantly  found  together.f  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the  next  chapter. 

Conditioiui  necessary  for  Chemical  X^recipitation. — 
We  mnst  next  inquire  under  what  circumstances  chemical 
precipitation,  such  as  we  have  described,  can  take  place. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  saturated  solution.    Now  it  is  in.  the 

•  Nature,  vol.  vi.  pp.  397, 487 ;  1863,   p.    675.     It   is   however 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Geol.  possible  that,  in  some  cases  where 

Survey  of  the  Territories,  1871,  Dolomite  and  Gypsum  occur  to- 

p.  100,  1873,  pp.  50 — 57.  gether,  the  first  may  have  been 

t  See  Ster^  Hunt,  Silliman's  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the 

Joum.,  2nd  ser.,  zxviii.  170,  365 ;  second  :  See  BischoflTB  Chemical 

Geology  of  Canada,  Report  up  to  Geology,  i.  420. 
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highest  degree  improbable,  we  might  almost  say  impos** 
Bible,  that  the  waters  of  a  large  open  ocean  can  ever  be 
saturated  with  the  substances  brought  down  into  them  by 
solution.  The  amount  carried  in  this  way  is,  we  have  seen, 
veiy  large,  and  while  water  and  whatever  it  holds  in  solution 
are  both  of  them  constantly  pouring  in,  the  former  alone 
is  removed  by  evaporaftion,  and  the  proportion  of  dissolved 
matter,  if  there  be  no  cause  which  extracts  and  removes  it, 
is  constantly  on  the  increase.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
bulk  of  the  water  through  which  this  dissolved  matter  is 
to  be  distributed  is  enormous,  and  though  the  degree  of 
concentration  must  increase  as  time  goes  on,  a  veiy  long 
time  indeed  must  elapse  before  anything  like  saturation 
can  be  arrived  at ;  ana,  long  before  this  tmie  has  gone  by, 
some  one  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography,  which 
are  always  going  on,  will  come  in  to  alter  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  it  is  altogether  different  with 
inland  bodies  of  water  of  moderate  size:  in  their  case 
there  is  the  same  machinery  at  work  tending  to  produce 
concentration,  and  owing  to  the  much  sma&er  mass  of 
water  acted  upon  saturation  will  be  reached  in  a  shorter 
time.  In  lakes,  which  have  an  outlet,  if  the  discharge  is 
sluggish,  the  evaporation  vigorous,  and  the  incoming 
streams  powerfully  charged,  a  state  of  saturation  may 
ensue  and  chemical  precipitates  be  formed;  but  where 
there  is  no  outlet,  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  must  grow 
more  and  more  concentrated  till  this  takes  place. 

For  similar  reasons  all  closed  bodies  oi  water,  even  if 
originally  fresh,  must  become  salt  in  time,  because  their 
feeders  bring  in  water  plus  dissolved  matter,  and  evapora- 
tion incessantly  removes  the  first  and  leaves  the  second 
behind  to  accumulate.  The  Dead  Sea  for  instance  may 
have  been  once  as  fresh  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias:  we 
know  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  water  has  been  for  a 
long  time  back  drawn  off  by  evaporation  faster  than  it  is 
poured  in,  because  there  is  proof  that  the  lake  was  once 
much  bigf^  than  it  is  now,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
concentration  of  dissolved  matter  in  it  till  its  present 
intense  saltness  was  arrived  at.  From  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  on  the  other  hand,  water  runs  out  as  fast  as  it 
runs  in,  and  hence  it  remains  perfectly  fresh. 

Whenever  then  we  find  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  deposits,  like  Rock  Salt,  which  can  have  been  pro- 
duced only  by  precipitation,  we  have  proof  that  these 
deposits  were  formed  not  in  the  open  ocean,  but  in  inland 
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bodies  of  water,  and  the  probability  is  veiy  strong  indeod 
that  these  bodies  had  no  outlet. 

GhemicaUy  formed  rocks  veiy  generally  possess  a  csrys- 
talline  structure :  and  this  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  which 
the  student  was  told  to  expect,  to  the  generalisation  that 
bedded  rocks  are  non-ciystidline. 


SECTION    IIL— DISSOLVED    MATTERS    EXTRACTED    BY 
ORGANIC  AGENCY. 

We  have  seen  how  extremely  improbable  it  is  that 
chemical  precipitation  should  go  on  to  any  extent  in  the 
open  sea,  and  yet  there  are  certain  substances,  which  we 
know  are  going  down  day  by  day  in  solution  into  the 
ocean,  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  found  in  its  waters. 
Of  these  Carbonate  of  Lime  furnishes  the  most  striking 
instance :  we  need  not  repeat  how  largely  this  substance  is 
dissolved  and  how  steadily  it  is  supplied ;  it  cannot  be  pre- 
cipitated, for  the  Carbonic  Acid  in  sea  water  is  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  in  solution  all  the  Carbonate  of 
Lime  it  receives ;  in  spite  of  this  there  is  in  the  waters  of 
the  open  ocean  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  to  be  found  ;•  what 
then  becomes  of  it  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  extracted  from 
the  sea  water  by  a  host  of  marine  animals  to  form  the  stony 
framework  of  their  bodies  and  the  hard  dwellings  in  which 
they  live.  We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  most  important 
of  mese  creatures. 

Foraminifera. — ^A  very  leading  part  in  the  process 
is  played  by  the  tiny  a.nimalR  l^own  as  Forammifera. 
These  creatures  belong  to  the  Protozoa  or  lowest  sub-king- 
dom of  the  animal  world,  and  consist  of  nothing  but  a 
structureless  mass  of  live  jelly:  some  of  them  have  the 
power  of  extracting  Carbonate  of  Lime  from  the  water 


•  This  IB  well  brought  out  by 
the  following  analysU  of  the 
water  of  the  Clyde  above  GLus- 
gow,  and  of  that  of  the  Irish 
bea  at  the  Bahama  Bank  light* 


Chlorine        . 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Caroonic  Add 
Calcium 
Ma^eeiam-  • 
Sodium  • 

Silica    .       • 


Bhip,  situate  in  lat  54«  21'  N,, 
long.  4°  1  r  W.  (Thorpe,  Manual 
of  inorganic  Chemiatiy,  p.  142.) 
If  we  call  in  each  case  the 
amount  of  Chlorine  100,  we  ge^— 
BiTwayde.  IriflhSea. 
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and  building  up  out  of  it  shellB,  often  of  the  most  beauti' 
fully  regular  structure,  and  in  some  cases  divided  into 
chambers.  They  have  been  found  in  vast  numbers  over 
those  deep  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are 
so  remote  from  land  that  little  mechanically  borne  sediment 
finds  its  way  into  them,  and  here  the  cases  of  the  little 
creatures  fall,  after  the  death  of  their  inhabitants,  to  the 
bottom,  and  form  a  layer  of  mealy  calcareous  mud,  to 
which  the  name  Atlantic  or  Deep  Sea  Ooze  has  been  given.* 

Now  if  Chalk  be  rubbed  down  with  a  brush  under  water 
and  the  resulting  powder  be  examined  under  a  microscope, 
the  particles  will  be  found  to  be  almost  all  of  them  shells 
of  Foraminif  era,  some  of  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  which  go  to  make  up  the  modem 
Atlantic  Ooze.  In  other  Limestones,  harder  and  more 
compact  than  Chalk,  similar  shells  occur  in  equal  abundance. 
All  such  rocks,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  be  their 
present  character,  have  been  once  nothing  more  than  accu- 
mulations of  Deep  8ea  Ooze. 

A  Foraminiferous  shell  of  lar^r  size,  known  by  the 
name  of  Nummulite,  was  at  one  tmie  extremely  abundant, 
and  immense  masses  of  Limestone  occur  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  which  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  individuals 
of  this  genus. 

Coral. — ^Another  class  of  animals,  a  little  higher  in  the 
scale  than  the  Foraminif  era,  which  extract  Carbonate  of 
Lime  from  sea  water,  are  the  Coral-building  Polyps.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  common  Bed  Coral  of  commerce,  form 
only  detached  branching  structures ;  but  others,  of  which 
the  Brain  Coral  or  Madrepore  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  live 
together  in  great  bodies  and  build  up  immense  masses  of 
soHd  rock-like  Coral.  It  is  with  these  latter,  which  are 
called  Beef -builders,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Beef -building  Corals  require  water  of  a  temperiature  not 
below  68*  F.,  they  can  flourish  only  in  water  free  from  mud 
or  sediment,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  get  on  best  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  constant  dash  of  me  breakers ;  and 
they  cannot  live  at  a  greater  depth  than  about  15  fathoms.f 

*  The  Depths  of  the  Sea  (Fto-  buUding  Gorals  cannot  live :  under 

feasor    Wyville    Thomson^,  and  certain  circamstancee  then  they 

the  references  there  to  the  litera-  ma^  be  able  to  live  below  this 

tare  of  the  sabject.  limit.      Dazia   however    thinks 

t  It  has  been  sug^sted  that  that  temperature  cannot  be  the 

temperature  is  the  mam  cause  in  only  determining  cause   (Gorals 

fixing  the  limit  below  which  reef-  and  Coral  Islands,  p.  118). 
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The  young  geims  of  Coral  polyps  aie  free  swimmmg, 
and  we  will  now  oonsider  what  would  happen,  if  a  oolony  of 
them  settled  down  and  developed  into  fixed  full-grown 
individuaby  on  a  shelving  shore  where  the  above  conditions 
axe  satisfied. 

As  the  animals  grew  and  multiplied  a  layer  of  Coral 
would  spread  over  the  sea  bed;  and  as  the  individual 
polyps  increase  veiy  rapidly,  the  reef  woidd  grow  steadily 
upwards.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  shore 
the  water  would  be  too  muddy  to  suit  the  Coral  builders ; 
here  then  no  Coral  would  be  formed,  and  the  reef  would  be 
separated  from  the  land  by  a  channel  of  water.  Wherever 
a  river  entered  the  sea,  the  mud  brought  down  by  it  would 
render  the  water  uninhabitable  by  the  Coral  builders  for 
some  considerable  distance  out  to  sea ;  hence  there  would 
be  gaps  in  the  reef  facing  the  mouth  of  each  xiver.    Sea- 


Fig.  16. — Siornoir  across  a  F&inoxmo  Rbw. 

wards  the  Coral  building  would  go  on  till  the  depth  was 
reached  below  which  the  builders  cannot  live,  and  there 
the  reef  would  end  in  a  steep  face.  The  reef  will  rise 
slightly  towards  the  sea,  because  the  builders  flourish  best 
and  grow  fastest  on  the  outside  edge  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  wash  of  the  breakers. 

ouch  a  reef  as  this  is  called  a  Erinffing  reef.  A  section 
through  it  would  have  somewhat  me  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  15,  where  AD  Ib  the  sea-level,  ABC  the  channel 
be^een  Uie  reef  and  the  shore,  and  BBJSihe  reef  itself. 

Next  suppose  that  the  country  of  which  Fig.  15  is  a  sec- 
tion sinks  downwards  so  that  the  sea  level  rises  gradually 
to  the  positions  A^  i)^,  A^  i>„  A^  D^  in  Fig.  16,  and 
let  the  rate  of  sinking  be  not  faster  than  the  rate  at 
which  the  Coral  animals  can  build  up  their  reef.  Then 
the  Coral  will  go   on  growing  upwards  and  be  added 
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in  tier  above  tier,  sacli  bs  B  B^  D^  2),  ^,  B^  2),  2)|, 
B^B^  DmB^.  No  growth  can  take  place  on  tbe  eeawaid 
side  of  me  reef,  because  the  water  is  too  deep ;  and  a  space 
between  it  and  the  land  will  be  kept  free  from  Coral,  partly 
by  the  muddiness  of  the  water,  and  partly  by  the  scour  of 
the  current,  which  is  produced  by  me  washing  of  waves 
over  the  top  of  the  reef  and  the  escape  of  the  water  through 
its  openings.  Thus  will  be  produced  a  mighty  wall  of 
Coral  rock,  separated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  and  broad 
channel,  and  bounded  on  the  seaward  side  by  a  face  almost 
vertical  and  of  enormous  height.  Such  a  reef  is  called  a 
Barrier  reef.  There  is  such  a  reef  fronting  the  north-east 
coast  of  Australia,  1,250  miles  long,  from  10  to  90  miles 
broad,  and  with  a  sea  front  exceedmg  in  some  places  1,800 
feet  in  height :  the  channel  between  it  and  the  sea  is  from 
20  to  70  xniles  wida    A  better  idea  of  its  size  than  mere 


Fig.  16.— SicnoN  across  a  Babbibb  Rbbf. 

figures  will  give,  will  be  conveyed  by  the  consideration,  that 
such  a  reef  would  reach  from  the  Land's  End  along  the 
shores  of  the  British  Isles  up  to  and  beyond  Iceland. 

Barrier  reefs  are  breached  every  now  and  then  by 
openings,  and  these  aUpoffsfaee  valleys  on  the  land  fronting  the 
reef.  They  are  in  fact  the  gaps  which  were  originally 
established  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  Fringing  reef,  and 
have  been  kept  open  by  the  scour  of  the  tide  and  currents. 

One  more  form  of  Coral  reef,  by  far  the  most  singular 
of  all,  remains  to  be  described. 

Imagine  an  island  surrounded  by  a  Fringing  reef  to  be 
slowly  submerged,  so  that  the  Fringing  reef  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  Barrier  reef.  As  the  sinking  goes  on,  the 
amount  of  land  above  the  water  grows  less  and  less,  while 
the  endrding  girdle  of  Coral  keeps  crowing  upwards.  At 
length  the  last  peak  disappears  bdow  the  sea  level,  and 
there  remains  only  a  ring  of  Coral  enclosing  a  lagoon. 
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Some  of  the  old  breaches  in  the  original  reef  occaaionally 
remain  open  and  yield  an  entrance  from  the  open  sea  into 
the  lagoon.  Such  reefs  are  called  Atolls  or  Coral  Islands  : 
they  are  plentiful  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  vaiy 
in  size  from  less  than  a  mile  up  to  80  miles  in  their  longest 
diameter. 

Fig.  17  is  a  diagranmiatio  section  and  Fig.  18  a  view  of 
an  atolL 

In  the  first  the  black  part  represents  the  original  island, 
Ai  i>i,  A^  2>„  -^3  i>,  the  levels  of  the  sea  at  diSerent  times 
during  the  submergence,  and  the  successive  additions  of 
Corel  rock  are  denoted  in  the  same  way  as  in  Fig.  16. 

The  shape  of  the  encircling  Coral  belt  depends  of  course 
on  that  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  based,  and  hence  atolls  are 
annular,  triangular,  many-sided,  and  even  of  more  com- 
plicated forms.    The  openings  into  the  lagoon  are  often 


Fig.  17. — Bbotion  Acmoas  as  Atoll. 

closed,  and  the  lagoon  itself  filled  up  by  Coral  growth  or 
accumulations  of  fragments,  powder,  or  mud  worn  o£^  the 
reef  and  driven  inw£^ds  by  the  breakers. 

The  sketches  in  Figs.  15 — 17  are  mere  diagrams,  and 
do  not  show  either  the  details  or  the  true  proportions  of  a 
barrier  reef  or  atoU:  these  will  be  learned  &omFig.  19, 
which  is  a  section  more  nearly  to  scale  across  the  rim  of  a 
reef. 

a  h  IB  8L  platform  nearly  at  low-tide  level,  called  by  Dana 
the  shore  platform,  almost  flat,  but  rising  sHghtly  towards 
the  seaward  edge.  Towards  the  open  ocean  the  water  for 
from  100  to  500  yards  (a  to  m)  deepens  slowly,  and  there  is 
then  an  abnipt  descent  at  angles  varying  from  40°  up  to 
absolute  verticality.  At  h  there  is  a  sharp  rise  of  from  six 
to  eiffht  feet,  which  brings  us  on  the  portion  of  the  reef  {h  c) 
whidoL  is  permanently  above  water ;  <>  rf  is  a  gently  sloping 
beach  bordering  the  lagoon  or  inner  chann^ ;  and  from  d 
the  surface  passes  down,  gently  at  first  and  then  more 
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steeply,  beneath  the  waters  of  the  latter.  Over  a  m  there 
are  various  Coral  growths  going  on,  which  will  be  more 
specially  noticed  shortly. 

Coral  reefs  are  composod  of  pure  Carbonate  of  lime,  and 
therefore  the  Coral  builders  provide  the  materials  for  the 
formation  of  limestone  in  plentiful  abundance.  In  some 
cases  these  masses  are  preserved  and  form  rocks  in  their 
original  reef-like  form.  If  a  shelving  beach,  on  which 
fringing  reefs  are  growing,  be  slowly  upheaved,  the  Coral 
raised  out  of  the  water  .wiU  die ;  but  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  reef  a  fresh  belt  of  water  will  be  rendered  shallow 
enough  for  the  Coral  builders  to  live  in  it,  and  the  reef  will 
continue  to  grow  outwards.  This  has  taken  place  on  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  which  shows  ranks  of  Coral  reef,  one 
within  the  other,  raised  successively  by  gradual  upheaval. 

Again  curious  structures  are  often  produced  by  the 
growth  of  detached  masses  of  Coral  in  regions  of  shallow 
water  outside  a  reef  or  in  the  lagoon  or  channel  within. 
Such  are  shown  in  Fig.  19,  rising  in  slender  pillars  almost 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  they  spread  out  into 
Isurge  tabular  masses.  Sometimes  the  heads  join  together 
and  so  enclose  large  cavernous  recesses.  The  cavities 
between  these  branching  masses  gradually  get  filled  in 
with  debris  worn  by  the  breakers  off  the  reef,  and  the  whole 
becomes  cemented  by  the  percolation  and  evaporation  of 
water  holding  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  solution  into  an 
extremely  hard  and  solid  rock.* 

We  find  occasionally  among  the  older  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  masses  of  limestone,  which  are  more  or 
less  made  up  of  Coraf  reefs  scarcely  altered  at  all  in  struc- 
ture and  form  from  the  condition  in  which  they  grew ;  and 
the  examples  just  given  enable  us  to  realise  how  they  were 
formed.  Such  Coral  beds  enclose  sometimes  the  remains 
of  shells,  fish,  and  other  marine  animalB  that  lived  in  the 
water  where  they  grew. 

But  Coral  ree&  are  incessantly  exposed  to  the  severest 
form  of  marine  denudation ;  the  beating  of  the  breakers  on 
their  seaward  face  tears  off  and  hurls  on  to  the  top  of  the 
reef  huffe  masses  of  Coral,  and  some  of  these  are  there 
rolled  aoout  and  ground  down  into  calcareous  powder. 
Some  of  this  comminuted  matter  is  thrown  on  shore,  and 
there  cemented  by  water  holding  Carbonate  of  Lime  in 
solution  into  a  hard  rock.  Here  is  an  instance.  ''The 
beach  of  this  island  (Heron  Island)  was  steep,  about  20 

*  Dana,  Corula  and  Coral  Islands,  pp.  141 — 144. 
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'feet  high  at  low  water,  and 
oozaposed  partly  of  sand  and 
pardy  of  stone.  The  sand 
was  veiy  coarse,  composed 
wholly  of  large  grains  and 
small  ang^ular  pieces  of  bro- 
ken and  comminuted  shells 
and  corals,  with  some  large 
worn  fragments  of  both  inter- 
mixed. The  stone  was  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  material,  out 
very  hard ;  dark  brown  exter- 
nally, but  still  white  inside. 
It  sometimes  required  two  or 
three  sharp  blows  with  a  ham- 
mer to  break  off  even  a  comer 
of  it.  Its  surface  was  every- 
where rough,  honeycombed, 
and  imeven;  the  beds  were 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, with  occasionally  in  the 
fine-grained  parts  a  tendency 
to  split  into  flags  or  slabs. 
It  was  perfectly  jointed  by 
rather  zigzag  joints  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  splitting  the  rock  into 
quadrang^ular  blocks  of  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  the  side. 
As  far  as  external  appearance 
and  character  went,  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  any  old 
roughly  stratified  rock."* 

Taese  formations  of  beach 
Limestone  often  possess  the 
structure  which  will  rfiortly  be 
described  as  Oolitic.  Very 
closely  grained,  compact  Lime- 
stones are  also  formed  by  the 
cementing  together  of  the 
more  finely  comminuted  Coral 
debris. 

The  wind  aids  the  waves 
in    the    work  of    supplying 

*  Jakes,  Eastem  Archipelago, 
vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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materials  for  beach  formations,  carrying  the  finer  debris  on 
to  the  permanently  dry  part  of  the  reef,  where  it  becomes 
cemented  into  rock. 

But  a  very  large  part  of  the  debris  of  Coral  reefs  is  swept 
out  to  sea,  and,  mixed  with  sediment  carried  down  from 
the  land,  gives  rise  to  deposits  of  sandy  or  earthy  Limestone. 
There  is  stuff  enough  m  the  Barrier  reef  of  Australia  to 
cover  the  whole  bed  of  the  Atlantic  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 
or  so,  so  that  the  degradation  of  this  reef  alone  would 
furnish  the  materials  for  an  enormous  bed  of  Limestone.* 

Other  liimegtone-fleereting  Animals. — ^There  are 
other  limestone-secreting  animals  besides  those  mentioned, 
whose  hard  parts  serve  to  make  up  beds  of  that  rock. 
Thus  some  Limestones  are  composed  of  little  else  but  the 
joints  and  columns  of  Sea-lilies  or  Encrinites;  when 
polished  these  form  a  coarse  marble  and  are  largely  used 
for  mantelpieces :  in  other  cases  Oyster  bank§  or  accumula- 
tions of  the  shells  of  other  mollusca  are  compacted  into 
Limestone. 

Certain  seaweeds  too,  such  as  the  Corallines,  secrete  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  about  their  tissues,  and  these  grow  so  abun- 
dantly on  some  coasts,  that,  when  broken  up  and  accumu- 
lated along  the  shore,  they  make  thick  calcareous  deposits. 

Origin  of  pure  liimestones  and  Inference  from, 
their  presence. — One  most  important  generalisation  can 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  we  have  been  just  considering. 
Great  masses  of  marine  limestone  are  formed  by  the  inter- 
mediate agency  of  animals,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  they 
can  he  farmed  in  no  other  way.  If  therefore  among  the  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  such  masses  of  limestone,  they 
are  in  themselves  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  on  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  their  formationy  even  though  actual  remains 
of  animals  may  no  longer  he  recognisahle  in  them, 

Place  of  Limestone  in  tiie  Sea  Bed. — ^As  a  rule  too 
limestone-secreting  animals  can  flourish  only  in  pure  water 
free  from  sediment :  the  formation  of  organic  limestone  on  a 
large  scale  can  therefore  go  on  only  at  spots  so  far  remote  from 
land  that  no  mechanically  carried  sediment  finds  its  way  to  them. 
Just  in  the  same  way  therefore  as  sandy  and  pebbly  deposits 
point  to  shallow  water  and  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  and 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  method  the  flnhfect,  originally  pabliahed 

of  the  growth  of  Coral  Beefs  is  in  the  ideology  of  the  Voyage  of 

dae  to  Darwin,  and  the  reader  the  Beagle,  and  lately  reprinted  in 

should  fill  in  the  above  sketch  by  a  separate  volume, 
a  careful  study  of  his  writings  on 
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finely  laminated  muddy  beds  to  a  portion  of  the  sea-bottom 
rather  furth^  from  the  shore,  so  great  bodies  of  pure 
marine  limestone  show,  that  the  spot  where  they  occur  was, 
at  the  time  of  their  formation,  far  out  at  sea  and  frequently 
that  it  was  in  deep  water. 

Awimalii  and  Plants  secreting  Silica. — Silica  is 
another  substance  largely  carried  away  in  solution  and  re- 
covered by  organic  agency. 

Diatoms  and  some  creatures  allied  to  Foraminif  era  (Foly- 
cystinae)  form  in  this  way  siliceous  shells,  and  the  spiculae 
and  framework  of  many  sponges  are  composed  of  the  same 
material.  The  cases  and  hard  parts  of  such  creatures 
accumulate  on  the  sea-bottom  after  the  death  of  their  owners, 
and  furnish  materials  for  silioeous  deposits  of  organic  origin. 
In  some  cases  a  sea-bed  seems  to  have  been  peopled  almost 
exclusively  by  tiny  silica-coated  creatures,  and  in  these 
cases  their  shells  form  beds  of  siliceous  rock.  Tripoli  or 
Polishing  Blate  is  the  best  known  instance. 

In  other  cases  the  animals  with  siliceous  coats  live  along- 
side calcareous  Foraminifera,  forming  however  only  a 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  rocks, 
which  have  been  produced  under  these  circumstances,  do 
not  in  many  cases  contain,  as  might  be  expected.  Silica 
disseminated  throughout  their  whole  bulk ;  as  a  rule.  Silica 
is  present  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  in  the  body  of 
the  rock,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  lumps  and  nodules.  FHnte 
in  Chalk  will  occur  to  every  one  as  an  instance  of  this,  and 
similar  siliceous  nodules  are  found  almost  universally  in 
organic  Limestones.  We  can  only  say  in  this  case,  that  the 
SiSca,  which  must  have  once  pervaded  the  whole  rock,  has 
been  separated  out  and  gathered  together  into  nodules ;  how 
this  was  done  we  cannot  at  present  explain.  The  name 
Concretionary  Action  is  given  to  the  process,  which  will  be 
touched  on  again  by-and-by. 

Red  Clay  of  the  Atlantic. — ^There  are  some  deposits, 
apparently  differing  in  their  origin  from  any  yet  described, 
wnich  the  soundings  of  the  Challenger  ^pedition  have 
shown  are  now  in  process  of  formation  over  the  very 
deepest  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  general  results 
of  these  explorations  of  the  sea-bottom  are,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  at  present  made  public,  as  follows. 

The  Atlantic  or  Globigerina  Ooze  covers,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  very  extensive  tracts  ;  down  to  a  depth 
of  two  thousand  fathoms  the  shells  retain  nearly  all  their 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  the  deposit  is  essentially  calcare- 
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oofl;  beyond  that  depth  this  calcareous  slime  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  clayey,  and  passes  into  a  deposit 
to  which  the  explorers  have  given  the  name  of  Qrey  Ooze. 
In  the  Grey  Ooze  the  shells  of  the  Foraminif  era  can  still 
be  detected^  but  they  have  lost  much  of  their  sharpness  of 
outline,  assume  a  kind  of  rotten  look  and  a  brownish 
colour,  and  become  mixed  with  a  fine  amorphous  red- 
brown  powder.  As  the  depth  increases  the  proportion  of 
this  powder  grows  larger  and  larger,  the  traces  of  cal- 
careous matter  decrease  and  at  last  disappear  altogether, 
and  the  deposit  assumes  the  form  of  a  red 'day  in  the 
finest  possible  state  of  subdivision.  The  red  day  is  found 
to  be  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron. 

The  great  value  of  this  discovery  from  a  geological  point 
of  view  is  this.  We  should  be  inclined  at  first  si^ht  to 
think,  that  this  red  mud  is,  like  the  clayey  deposits  we 
have  hitherto  been  dealing  with,  of  mechanical  origin  ; 
and  that  it  is  found  only  at  great  depths  and  far  from 
land,  because,  being  very  fine,  it  took  a  very  long  time  to 
settle  down ;  that  it  is  in  fact  the  impalpable  residue  of 
river-borne  sediment  which  remained  m  suspension  after 
the  coarser  part  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  But  a  very  little 
consideration  will  show  us  that  such  an  explanation  will 
not  fit  in  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  this  were  the  origin 
of  the  red  day,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  a  connection 
between  it  and  the  land  by  whose  wear  and  tear  the 
materials  for  it  were  furnished ;  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
follow  it,  growing  gradually  coarser  and  coarser,  up  to  the 
rivers  that  brought  these  materials  into  the  ocean.  But 
no  such  connection  exists ;  the  red  mud  occurs  only  over 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea-bed,  and  between  it  and  the 
land  there  lie  broad  tracts  covered  with  Globigerina  Ooze, 
and  absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of  mechanical  deposit 
whatever.  Its  isolation  therefore  proves  that  it  did  not 
come  from  land,  and  it  must  have  arisen  in  some  way  or 
other  on  the  areas  to  which  it  is  confined.  How  it  was 
formed  is  still  far  from  settled ;  the  passage  from  Globi- 
^rina  Ooze  through  Grey  Ooze  into  the  Ked  Clay  is  so 
insensible,  that  it  seems  highly  likely  that  the  two  last 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  first  by  the  gradual  removal 
of  its  carbonate  of  lime,  and  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
suggests  this  may  have  been  brought  about  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  He  believes  that  the  Globigerina  live  on  the 
surface,  and  that  when  they  die  their  shells  sink  slowly  to 
the  bottom;  as  they  pass  downwards  the  carbonate  of 
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lime  is  dissolved  out  by  the  aid  of  the  carbonic  acid  con* 
tained  in  the  sea- water;  the  ^eater  the  depth  through 
which  they  bink,  the  longer  will  they  be  exposed  to  this 
action,  and  the  more  complete  will  be  the  exixaction  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime;  if  the  depth  be  great  enough,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  entirely  taken  away,  and  there 
will  remain  only  the  earthy  insoluble  portion  of  the  shell, 
and  this  he  thinks  is  the  material  of  which  the  red  day  is 
composed.  Whether  his  explanation  be  correct  or  not,  the 
red  day  is  there,  it  is  not  a  product  of  denudation,  and  it 
is  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  organic  deposits 
of  the  Qlobigerina  Ooze,  cuid  we  have  learnt  that  dayey 
rocks  may  be  formed  by  organic  agency  in  the  most  remote 
and  the  deepest  parts  of  Sie  ocean.  Professor  Thomson 
points  out  the  possibility  of  some  fine  homogeneous  clayey 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  having  been  formed  by  methods 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  producing  the  red  clay.* 

SEOnON  IV.— TERRESTRIAL  DEPOSITS. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  that  portion  of  the  waste  of 
denudation,  by  far  the  larger  part,  which  is  carried  down 
into  bodies  of  still  water,  and  have  described  the  different 
wavs  in  which  it  becomes  arranged  in  bedded  deposits. 

A  certain  portion  however  of  denuded  matters  is  a  long 
time  in  makmg  its  journey,  and  often  tarries  on  its  way, 
forming  accumulations  on  dry  land  distinguished  as  Terres- 
trial. 

The  Terrestrial  deposits  of  the  present  day  are  far  from 
being  insignificant ;  and  now  that  we  have  found  so  many 
rocks  that  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  denuded  matters 
which  have  been  arranged  under  water,  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  there  are  any  rocks 
approaching  in  the  same  way  the  accumulations  of  the 
products  of  denudation  on  dry  land. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find  among  the  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  many  which  correspond  to  the 
Terrestrial  deposits  now  going  on.  These  accumulations 
are  so  Hable  to  be  broken  up  and  carried  away  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  denuding  processes  which  gave  rise  to  them, 

*  See  Nature,  xi.  95, 116 ;  xU.  1875,  in  which  paper  the  reader 

174.      Also    Professor    Huxley,  will  find  an  admirable  summary 

"  On  some  of  the  Results  of  the  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject 

Expedition  of  H  .M  S.  Challenger^*  of  or^nic  deposits,  and  references 

Contemporary   Review,    March,  to  original  memoirs. 
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that  it  is  only  as  it  were  by  some  happy  accident  that  they 
suryiy  e  at  all  the  wear  and  tear  which  ike  surface  is  always 
undergoing,  and,  when  they  do  manage  to  escape  total 
destruction,  as  a  rule  only  fragments  of  them  are  preserved. 
But  we  can  imagine,  that,  if  ground  is  let  downyeiy  gently 
beneath  water,  the  loose  matters  lying  on  its  surface  may 
become  submei^ged  without  being  destroyed,  may  be  covered 
up  by  subaqueous  deposits,  and  may  be  handed  down  as 
the  relics  of  a  land  surface  that  has  long  passed  away. 

Soil  and  Bain-wash. — ^Under  the  present  head  come 
the  deposits  of  rain-wash  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
the  surface  soil  formed  partly  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
underlying  rock  and  partly  by  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter. 

The  remains  of  old  soils,  still  penetrated  by  the  roots  of 
plants  that  grew  in  them,  andwitn  the  stools,  and  occasion- 
ally the  trunks,  of  trees  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew, 
are  now  and  then  found  among  solid  rocks.  One  of  the 
best  known  cases  is  the  "  Dirt  Bed  "  of  the  Island  of  Port- 
land and  the  adjoining  coast,  a  section  of  which  is  given  in 
Fig.  20.  The  lowest  beds  (1)  are  Limestones  proved  by 
their  fossils  to  have  been  formed  beneath  the  sea ;  on  these 
there  rests  a  thin  band  (2)  of  dark  earth,  full  of  angular 
fragments  of  the  underlying  Limestone  and  containing  the 
stools  of  large  plants  allied  to  the  modem  Cycas,  with  here 
and  there  prostrate  kunks  of  trees :  above  this  come  other 
Limestones  (3),  containing  fossils  which  show  them  to  be 
of  estuarine  origin.  The  surface  is  formed  by  a  "  brashy  " 
or  stony  soil  (4),  composed  partly  of  dark  vegetable  matter 
and  partly  of  fragments  of  the  rock  (3).  Now  even  if  the 
plants  in  the  band  (2)  did  not  clearly  bespeak  its  origin,  we 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  dose  resemblance  which 
it  bears  to  the  present  surface  soil  (4).  There  is  no  rounded 
or  foreign  stone  in  it,  all  the  fragments  are  of  the  rock 
immediately  beneath,  it  is  as  true  a  ''brash"  as  the  loose 
matter  at  the  top  of  the  section ;  and  the  dark  earth,  in, 
which  the  stones  are  embedded,  is  unmistakably  vegetable 
soil.  The  roots  of  the  plants,  though  their  evidence  is 
scarcely  needed,  furnish  additional  proof  that  we  have  here 
an  old  land  surface  ;  that  before  the  deposition  of  the  beds 
(3)  the  lower  Limestones  had  been  raised  into  the  air  and 
supported  vegetable  growth ;  that  partly  by  the  decay  of 
plants  and  partly  by  the  atmospheric  breaking  up  of  the 
rock^  the  band  (2)  was  formed ;  that  the  whole  was  then 
sunk*  beneath  water  in  which  the  rocks  (3)  accumulated,  and 
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that  the  sabmergGnce  was  so  gentle  that  the  loose  surface 
ooverin^  waa  not  swept  away.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
beds  (3)  will  be  observed  to  be  bent  up  over  one  of  the 
stools,  which  projects  above  the  surface  of  ike  '<  Dirt  Bed." 
Occasionally  two  dirt  beds  are  seen  in  the  section,  showing 
that  the  process  happened  twice  over. 

We  shall  notice  still  more  striking  instances  of  the  pre- 
servation of  old  vegetable  soils,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  formation  of  Goal. 

In  some  cases  old  soils  have  been  sealed  up  and  preserved 
by  sheets  of  lava  that  have  flowed  over  tnem.  Thus  in 
Madeira  Sir  0.  Lyell  has  described  red  partings  of  laterite 
or  red  ochreous  day  between  sheets  of  basalt.  "  These  red 
bands  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  tibree 
feet,  and  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of  tuff,  sometimes  of 
ancient  soils  derived  from  decomposed  lava,  both  of  tiiem 
burnt  to  a  brick-red  colour,  and  altered  by  the  contact  of 
melted  matter  which  has  flowed  over  them."*  Similar 
intercalations  of  red  earth,  which  also  probably  represent 
old  land  surfaces,  occur  among  the  basalts  of  the  north-east 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  They 
consist  of  bands  of  day  and  earth,  usually  only  a  few  inches 
in  thickness,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  appear  to  be  beds 
of  soil  formed  by  the  weathering  of  the  sunaoe  of  one  lava 
stream,  which  were  afterwards  burnt  to  their  present  colour 
when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  next  &eet  of  lava. 
Accumulations  of  vegetable  matter,  sometimes  converted 
into  charcoal  and  sometimes  forming  Lignite  or  Goal,  are 
also  met  with  in  similar  positions,  and  these  may  occasion- 
ally be  observed  to  rest  on  a  soil,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
plants  can  still  be  detected. f 

Screes. — ^At  the  foot  of  diffs,  both  inland  and  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  on  steep  rocky  hillsides,  fragments  of  disinte- 
grated rock  accumulate  in  great  piles  of  angular  blocks, 
which  are  known  as  Soreea.  These  are  sometimes  rolled  by 
the  waves  and  spread  out  in  sheets  of  coarse  shingly  Gon- 

glomerate ;  sometimes  they  are  covered  up  pretty  much  as 
iiev  lie  and  give  rise  to  brecdas. 

A  capital  instance  of  a  deposit  which  has  arisen  in  this 
way  is  furnished  by  the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  the 
south-west  of  England,  the  nature  of  which  is  shown  on 
the  section  in  Fig.  21. 

The  country  <nrossed  by  the  section  is  a  plain  of  red  Clays 
and  Sandstones  {o)  in  which  there  stand  up  every  here  and 

*  Elements    of   G^logy,   6th  f  Judd,  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol. 

ed.,  p  639.  Soc.  of  London,  xzz.  227. 
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there  isolated  hills  of  hard  Lime- 
stone (a).  Erery  one  of  these  hills 
is  fringed  by  a  bank  of  coarse 
Conglomerate  and  Breccia  (h), 
made  up  of  rounded  boulders, 
pebbles,  and  angular  blocks  -of 
the  Limestone  (a) ;  in  each  case 
the  Conglomerate  is  thickest  in 
the  iomiediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Limestone  hill  which  it  sur- 
rounds, grows  thinner  as  we 
recede  ^m  that  hill,  and  at 
length  wholly  disappears. 

The  Conglomerates  and  Clays 
are  interbedded  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  two  must  haye 
gone  on  together,  and  the  steps 
of  the  process  must  have  been 
as  follows.  The  country  was  at 
one  time  covered  by  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  in  the  middle  of 
which  bosses  of  the  Limestone 
(0)  stood  up  as  islands.  Into 
this  water  rivers  carried  down 
red  mud  and  sand,  which  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  the  beds 
{c).  On  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  islands  subaerial  waste  gave 
rise  to  an  accumulation  of  Screes, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  red 
beds  were  being  regularly  laid 
down  in  the  surrounding  water. 
After  a  time  the  land  sank,  and 
the  water  encroached  over  a  por- 
tion of  what  had  previously  been 
dry  land;  the  submerged  part 
of  the  8crees  became  thus  co- 
vered up  by  layers  of  red  beds, 
and  appeai^dd  as  a  wedge-shaped 
mass  of  Conglomerate  inter- 
stratified  with  the  latter.  By 
a  repetition  of  this  process  the 
successive  alternations  of  red 
Clay  and  Conglomerate  were  pro- 
duced.  Bound  the  margin  of  the 
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islands  it  would  also  Iiappen  that  the  waves  would  play  upon 
the  aocumulations  of  debris^  round  its  fragments  into  peb- 
bleS)  and  spread  them  out  in  layers  of  shinjm'  Conglomerate 
among  the  more  quietly  deposited  strata  of  Clay.  The  sub- 
aerial  character  of  these  Breodias  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
they  contain  the  bones  of  two  genera  of  terrestrial  reptiles.''^ 

There  are  some  curious  brecdated  deposits  among  the 
Permian  rocks  of  Oumberland  and  Westmoreland,  known 
by  the  name  of  *'  Brockrams  "  and  *'  Crab  Rock,"  some  of 
which  seem  to  be  old  Screee.f 

Blown  Sand. — ^Another  very  common  form  of  terrestrial 
accumulations  is  that  of  Blown  Sand.  In  many  cases  we 
find  the  seashore  fringed  by  a  belt,  often  of  considerable 
breadth,  of  hillocks  or  Dunes  of  Sand,  which  has  been 
dried  by  the  wind  and  blown  inland  from  the  beach. 
Similar  piling  up  of  sand  goes  on  in  large  deserts  and  other 
sandy  tz^cts  of  me  earth's  surface.  These  sandy  accumula- 
tions often  show,  when  out  into,  rude  bedding,  and  the 
action  of  the  wind  produces  in  them  structures  exactly 
analogous  to  the  current-bedding  and  ripple-drift  of 
subaqueous  sandstones.  In  some  cases  the  sand  is  mixed 
with  broken  shells,  and  water,  percolating  through  the 
mass,  dissolyes  out  their  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  redeposits  it 
as  a  cement,  so  that  a  hard  calcareous  Sandstone  is  pro- 
duced. Should  any  of  these  accumulations  of  Blown  Sand 
be  preserved  in  the  manner  just  described,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  Sandstones 
formed  beneath  water,  unless  they  happened  to  contain  land 
shells  or  land  plants  in  the  position  m  which  they  grew. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  of  the  sandstones  of  the 
earth's  crust  may  have  been  originally  Blown  Sand. 

Bocks  of  Vegetable  Origin. — Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  terrestrial  deposits  are  those  of  vegetable  origin. 
There  are  plants,  such  as  the  peat  mosses,  which  in  cold 
temperate  dimates  form  in  swampy  situations  and  hollows 
broad  cmd  thick  sheets  of  vegetable  matter  known  as  peat 
mosses.  When  the  lower  parts  die,  the  upper  surface  fives 
on  and  grows  upwards,  and  the  sheet  of  vegetable  matter 
continues  to  increase  in  thickness.^     The  peat  bogs  of  our 

«  De  la  Beohe,  Memoin  of  the  f  Quart  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.,  xx. 

Geol.  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  149,  152.    For  another  case,  see 

t.  240;  Geological   Observer,  p.  Judd,  Qaart  Joum.  Geol.  6oc., 

650 ;  Btherid^,    Quart   Jonm.  xxx.  281,  Fi^.  9,  and  286. 

Geol.    Soe.,  xzvL  174;  Huxley,  t  J.  Geikie,  Transacts.  Eoyal 

Ibid.,  42.  Soc  of  Edinburgh,  xziv.  363. 
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own  islands  and  tlie  Gbeat  Dismal  Siramp  of  Virginia  are 
well-known  instances  of  these  vegetable  accummations.* 
We  must  now  explain  how  such  layers  of  dead  plants  have 
given  lise  to  rocks. 

Coal. — We  can  readilv  imagine  an  accumulation  of  dead 
land  plants,  like  a  peat  bo^,  being  let  down  gently  beneath 
water,  covered  up  by  deposits  of  sediment,  and  preserved  in 
the  middle  of  a  mass  of  bedded  sand  and  mud.  This  is  now 
admitted  to  have  been  the  origin  of  beds  of  Ck>al,  the  conclu- 
sion having  been  come  to  by  the  following  line  of  reasoning. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  it  has  long  been  aUow^ 
on  all  hands  that  Coal  is  of  vegetable  origin ;  but  at  one 
time  great  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  how  the 
vegetable  matter  out  of  which  it  is  formed  was  brought 
together.  Some  geologists  would  have  it  that  Coal  was  an 
accumulation  of  drift  plants,  just  as  Sandstones  and  Shales 
are  accumulationB  of  drifted  sand  and  mud.  There  are 
several  veiy  strong  objections  to  this  view.  Many  Coal 
seams  extend  with  a  fairly  regular  thickness  over  tracts 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  light  matter  as  dead  wood  could  be  spread  out 
in  even  and  regular  layers  of  such  great  extent.  Again 
the  better  kinds  of  Coal  are  nearly  pure  vegetable  matter, 
and  contain  only  a  veiy  small  percentage  of  sandy  and 
clayey  admixtures.  Sudi  purity  of  composition  is  hardly 
explicable  on  the  Drift  theonr,  for  the  water  that  carried 
down  the  dead  plants  would  bring  also  sediment,  the  two 
would  be  inevitably  mixed  up  together,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  sort  of  Coal  certfonly,  but  a  Coal  far  more 
earthy,  and  producing  when  burnt  a  far  lai^  quantity  of 
ash,  ikaa  the  majority  of  Coals  in  use.  It  is  found  too  in 
some  cases  that  uie  small  quantity  of  impurity  which  Coal 
does  contain  agrees  in  amount  and  composition  with  the 
earthy  portion  of  living  plants.  So  that  tne  whole  of  Coal, 
both  its  carbonaceous  part  and  its  ash,  may  have  oome 
from  a  vegetable  source. 

Some  omer  explanation  had  therefore  to  be  sought  for, 
and  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  was  made  by  Sir 
W.  Logan.  He  pointed  out  that  eveiy  bed  of  Coal  rests 
on  a  peculiar  day,  to  which  the  name  Underday,  Seat- 
earth,  or  Warrant  is  applied.  These  underdays  vary  very 
much  in  mineral  composition  and  other  respects,  but  they 
all  a^;ree  in  two  points :  they  are  unstratified  and  break  up 
into  irregular  lumpy  fragments,  and  they  always  contain  a 
*  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Travels  in  North  America,  i  chap.  viL 
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peculiar  veffotable  f osbH  known  as  Siaraiaria.  These  Stig- 
maria  are  Tong,  branching,  cylindrical  bodies,  dotted  over 
with  reflnilorlj  arranged  pits  or  scars,  from  which  long 
ribbon-diaped  filaments  run  out  in  all  directions,  till  the 
Clay  IB  sometimes  one  thickly-matted  mass  of  them.  The 
Stiffmaria  lie  parallel  to  the  bedding,  and  their  position 
and  the  root-like  processes  that  spring  from  them  suggest 
naturally  the  idea  that  they  are  roots.  That  this  is  really 
their  character  was  first  proved  by  Mr.  Binney.  He 
discovered  in  a  railway  cuttmg  near  Manchester  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  very  commonly  found  fossil  in  the  measures 
associated  with  Coal  and  known  by  the  name  of  Sigillaria, 
standing  erect  as  it  ^w  and  still  connected  with  its  roots. 
These  roots  were  Btigmaria,  and  the  bed  into  which  they 
struck  down  was  an  underday.  Many  similar  cases  have 
since  been  observed.  The  mysteiy  was  now  fully  solved : 
the  Under-days  are  old  terrestrial  soils,  and  the  trees  and 
plants  that  grew  upon  them,  as  they  died  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  formed  a  layer  of  nearly  pure  vegetable  matter : 
after  a  time  the  surface  was  lowered  beneath  water,  but  so 
gently  that  the  soft  pulpy  mass  was  not  disturbed,  sand  and 
day  were  laid  down  on  the  top,  and  the  band  of  dead  plants 
was  thus  sealed  up,  preserved  from  decay,  and  converted  by 
pressure  and  chemical  change  into  a  seam  of  Coal.* 

Fig.  22  shows  a  bed  of  Coal  and  its  underday :  the  Coal 
has  ]^n  removed  in  the  front  part  of  the  diagram  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  underday  and  show  the  Stigmaria. 

Fi^.  23  will  give  an  idea  of  one  of  the  erect  trunks  just 
mentioned.  The  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  are 
Shales  and  Sandstones,  which  have  accumulated  round  the 
trunk ;  beneath  these  is  a  thin  bed  of  Coal,  and  that  rests  on 
an  underday  into  which  the  roots  strike  down. 

Subaqneoiis  Coal.t — That  most  of  our  Coal  seams  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  manner  described  is  bevond  ques- 
tion, but  we  do  occasionally  meet  with  Coal  whidi  has  been 
formed  under  water  out  of  masses  of  drift  timber  and 
plants  carried  down  by  rivers  and  buried  among  mechanical 

«  Steinhaner,  American  FbiL  ii.  893;   Geology  of  the  South 

TnmaaotioDB,  new  series,  vol.  i. ;  StaiFordshiTe  Coalfield  (Mems.  of 

Logan,  Transactions  Geol.  Soc.  the  GeoL  Survey  of  England  and 

of  liondon,  1842 ;  Binney,  PhiL  Wales),  2nd  ed.  p.  216,  and  the 

Mag.,  1844,  1846,  1847 ;   Quart  references  in  the  note  to  p.  78. 

Joum.  GeoL  Soo.,  ii.  890,  yi.  17 ;  t  These  rocks  ought  by 

Transactions  of  Manchester  Geol.  rights  to  be  placed  undw 

Soc  i.  178 ;  Bowman,  Ibid.  i.  112 :  lion  I ;  it  is  however  more  con- 

firown,  Quart  Joum.  G^L  Soc.,  yenient  to  consider  them  here. 
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deposits.  Such  Coal  occurs  howeyer  rather  in  lenticular 
patches  than  regular  beds,  and  is  apt  to  be  impure  from  a 
mixture  of  earthy  sediment. 

In  the  middle  of  sandstone  beds  too  little  nests  of  Coal 
often  occur,  which  must  have  been  formed  in  this  way ; 


Bhals  and  Sands^me. 
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and  the  bark  of  fossil  trees  embedded  in  rock  has  fre- 
quently been  converted  into  very  bright  and  pure  Coal. 

Cannel  Coal. — One  very  important  variety  of  Coal, 
known  as  Cannel,  is  probably  of  subaqueous  origin.  It 
invariably  occurs  in  patches  thinning  away  to  nothing  on 
aU  sides,  and  it  seems  likely  that  each  patch  marks  the 
site  of  a  pool  or  lake,  in  which  the  vegetable  matter  lay 
till  it  was  macerated  into  a  black  carbonaceous  pulp. 
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Many  tacts  lend  sapport  to  this  riew.  The  remams  of  fisli 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  Oannel  Goal,  and  they  could 
not  have  got  there  unless  the  bed  was  formed  beneath 
water.  Beds  of  Gannel  also  pass  by  a  gradual  increase  of 
earthy  admixture  into  well  stratified  black  carbonaceous 
shale ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  how  this  would  come 
about,  if  the  stream  carried  at  the  same  time  mud  and 
plants  into  a  lake.  The  heavier  sediment,  stained  by  some 
yegetable  matter,  would  sink  down  first,  the  lighter  wood 
would  float  to  creater  distances,  and  thus  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  the  deposit  would  be  mainly  black  mud, 
further  on  in  the  pool  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter 
would  increase,  and  at  last,  when  all  the  eiurthy  sediment 
had  been  strained  out,  there  would  be  accumulations  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  drifted  plants,  which  continued 
soaking  would  reduce  to  just  such  a  pidp,  as,  when  com- 
pacted, would  furnish  a  Caimel  CoaL 

Partings  in  Coal  Saanui. — ^Thick  seams  of  coal  are  very 
freq uently  made  up  of  a  number  of  different  beds  separated 
by  layers  or  ''partings  "  of  shale  or  sandstone,  and  these 
partings  are  very  variable  in  thickness ;  we  frequently  find 
that  a  parting,  which  has  been  a  mere  fraction  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  over  a  large  area,  swells  out  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion till  it  becomes  many  feet  thick.  The  Thick  Coal  of 
South  Staffordshire  for  instance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
a  mass  of  coal  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  practically  a 
single  seam ;  even  under  this  form,  however,  it  is  readily 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  beds,  parted  from  one 
another  by  planes  of  stratification,  and  differing  in  character 
and  quality ;  as  we  trace  the  seam  northwards,  parting 
come  in  between  the  beds  and  thicken  to  the  north,  and  m 
a  space  of  five  miles  the  single  seam  of  30  feet  has  become 
spht  up  into  ten  coals,  which,  with  the  measures  between 
them,  make  up  a  thickaiess  of  600  feet.* 

We  can  readily  understand  how  partings  were  formed. 
When  a  certain  thickness  of  vegetable  matter  had  accumu- 
lated, it  was  lowered  beneath  water,  and  mud  or  sand  de- 
posited on  the  top ;  but  the  submergence  lasted  only  for  a 
very  short  time— only  lone  enough  to  allow  of  a  very  thin 
layer  beine  laid  down ;  tiaen  the  whole  was  raised  again 
and  vegetable  ^wth  and  formation  of  Coal  began  afrosh. 

The  thickemn^  of  a  parting  must  have  been  brought 
about  somewhat  m  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  24.    The  lower 

«  Geolognr  of  the  South  Staf-  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  of  Eng- 
IbrdBhire  Goal  Field  (Mem.  of     land  and  Wales},  p.  25. 
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bed  of  Coal  was  first  f  onned,  and  then  submerged ;  but  the 
sinking  gradually  increased  in  amount  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  so  that  the  Goal  was  brought  into  the  position  ah; 
then  deposition  of  sediment  levelled  over  the  inequalities 
produced  by  unequal  subsidence  up  to  the  line  e  d;  then 
the  whole  was  raised,  and  on  the  level  flow  e  d  another 
seam  of  Coal  grew. 

There  are  ako  irregularities  in  beds  of  Coal  which  admit 
of  a  somewhat  different  explanation.  Let  ah,  ed^  in  Fig. 
25,  be  two  level  tracts,  over  which  ooel-growth  is  going  on, 
separated  bv  a  rising  boss  of  land  on  which  littLe  or  no 
vegetation  nourishes.  Water  miming  down  the  flanks  of 
the  risine  ground  will  carry  sediment  on  to  the  levels  on 
either  side,  but  when  it  reaches  the  flat  ground  the  water 
will  come  to  rest  and  the  sediment  will  be  quickly  thrown 
down.  Hence  banks  of  sand  or  mud  will  form  round  the 
boss  at  the  same  time  that  Coal  is  growing  further  away 
from  it;  but  these  banks  will  thin  away  rapidly  as  we 
recede  from  the  boss,  and  at  a  little  distance  frcnn  it  the 


Fig.   24.<*DXAOBAM    TO    >XPI.AIir    TBM  THIOKKriHG  OV  A  PaBTDTG  ZN 

A  8bam  of  Coal. 

growth  of  Coal  will  go  on  without  any  admixture  of  sediment 
with  the  veeetable  matter.  The  formation  of  the  seam  may 
be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  growth  of  the  layer  0,  which 
thins  away  and  ends  off  against  the  boss ;  then  the  bank  of 
sand  /and  the  layer  of  Coal  g  may  be  formed  at  the  same 
time ;  then  there  may  be  an  addition  of  Coal  h  on  the  top  of  ff, 
which  extends  itself  over  the  top  of  /up  to  the  boss ;  on 
the  top  of  this  another  sandbank  may  be  deposited  on  the 
right,  and  more  Coal  grow  on  the  left.  A  repetition  of  this 
process  will  give  us  a  thick  bed  of  Coal  free  from  partings 
on  the  left,  which,  as  we  go  to  the  right,  is  split  up  by 
partings  till  nearly  all  the  Goal  has  disappeared.  The  same 
result  will  be  produced  over  the  flat  ed;  and  when  the 
seam  comes  to  be  worked,  it  will  be  found  dean  and  good 
at  0  and  J,  but  as  we  approach  the  middle  of  the  diagram 
will  appear  to  dhanffe  into  a  mass  of  Shale  or  Sandstone  con- 
taining a  number  of  thin  layers  of  CoaL  Cases  of  this  sort 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
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The  terrefitrial  depofiits  produced  by  the 
action  of  ice,  which  are  very  extensiye  aad  of 
great  importance,  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  section. 

SECTION  v.— DEPOSITS  OP  lOE-FORMKD 
DETEITUS. 

Much  of  the  waste  produced  by  the  action 
of  ice  is  carried  to  its  resting-place  in  the 
same  way  as  the  products  of  other  denuding 
forces ;  in  some  cases,  however,  ice  itself  acts 
as  a  carrier,  and  the  accumidations  thus  pro- 
duced differ  in  many  important  points  from 
any  we  have  yet  considered,  nut  whether 
borne  away  by  moving  ice  or  running  water, 
the  deposits  due  to  ice-action  have  so  marked 
and  distinctive  a  stamp,  that  they  may  very 
properly  be  placed  in  a  section  by  themselves. 

IMstixictive  Characters  of  Zce-bome 
Detritiui. — ^We  will  £rst  point  out  what  the 
characters  are  which  axe  peculiar  to  ice-borne 
detritus,  and  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  carried  by  rivers. 

The  latter  necessarily  undergoes  wear  and 
tear  and  becomes  more  or  less  rounded :  also 
running  water  cannot  transport  to  any  great 
distance  blocks  of  large  size.  By  means  of 
moving  ice  on  the  other  hand  blocks  of  enor- 
mous size  may  be  carried  without  any  round- 
ing at  all;  by  land-ice  they  may  be  borne 
away  from  a  mountain-top  across  valley  and 
hill,  and  dropped  far  away  from  their  parent 
home  almost  as  shaip  and  angular  as  when 
first  broken  off,  and  icebergs  can  float  them 
with  as  littie  wear  to  still  greater  distances. 

Also  the  sediment  carried  by  running  water 
will,  when  it  comes  to  rest,  be  arranged  to  a 
certain  degree  according  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  fragijients:  the  heavier  and 
coarser  will  fall  down  first,  and  the  lighter 
and  finer  will  remain  longer  in  suspension, 
and  settie  down  further  on  from  the  source 
of  supply.  Such  deposits  will  also  be  arranged 
in  beds  or  layers.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
stuff  shot  over  the  end  of  a  glacier,  or 
dropped  from  a  floating  iceberg,  or  churned 
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up  beneatli  a  sheet  of  contmental  ioe,  there  will  be  no  sort- 
ing of  this  sort :  bi^  blocks  and  fine  earth  will  be  heaped 
peU-mell  together  without  regard  to  size  or  weight,  and  the 
former,  instead  of  sinking  on  to  their  broad  sides,  may 
be  packed  on  their  smaller  ends  or  edges :  there  will  also 
be  little  or  nothing  of  bedded  arrangement  in  the  deposits 
formed  by  land  ice. 

But  the  most  easily  recognised  and  unmistakable  sign 
which  ice  leaves  of  its  handiwork  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out. 
The  stones  frozen  into  the  under  surface  of  a  mass  of 
moving  ice,  and  the  stones  over  which  it  passes,  mutually 
smooth  and  cut  into  one  another.  Two  large  stones  by 
rubbing  against  one  another  become  worn  flat,  and  often 

e)lished  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  had  passed  through  a 
pidary's  hands:  the  harder  and  sharper  stones  act  as 
cutting  tools,  and  grind  grooves  in  whatever  they  pass 
over,  ranging  in  size  from  ruts  big  enough  for  a  cart-wheel 
to  run  in,  down  to  scratches  as  fine  as  me  lines  of  a  steel 
engraving.  Markings  like  these  have  a  peculiar  stamp  of 
their  own,  and  no  one  who  has  once  seen  such  can  ever 
fail  to  recognise  them  again.  As  far  as  we  know  the  like 
are  made  by  no  agent  but  moving  ice. 

Whenever  then  we  find  a  deposit  containing  far-travelled 
blocks  of  large  size  and  but  Ettle  rounded,  the  materials 
.  of  which  are  heaped  together  in  a  confused  way  without 
regard  to  size  or  weij^ht ;  which  shows  no  bedded  structure 
or  only  rude  traces  of  bedding ;  and  which  contains  polished 
and  scratched  stones,  or  stones  that  retain  traces  of  former 
polishing  and  scratching ;  we  may  safely  conclude  that  ice 
has  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  that  deposit,  even 
though  the  countiy  in  which  it  occurs  cannot  now  nourish 
large  masses  of  ice. 

Forms  of  Olacial  Deposits. — Deposits  formed  by  the 
action  of  ice  are  called  Glacial,  and  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads :  Till ;  Moraines ;  Glacial  Mud  ;> 
subaqueous  accumulations  containing  the  droppings  of 
Icebergs  or  an  Ice  Foot,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
Boulder  Clays*;  Erratics ;  and  deposits  formed  by  the  re- 
arrangement under  water  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms, 
known  as  Bearranged  or  Mod&ed  Glacial  Beds.  Each 
of  these  forms  has  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own  which 
enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others  of  its  class. 

*  This    term '  is    often   used      restricted  to  the  meaniog  assigned 
loosely  for  any  form  of  glacial      to  it  in  the  text. 
deposit.    It  may  be  conveniently 
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TiU. — ^TiU  is  a  deposit  of  ezcesrirelj  tough  dense  clay, 
stuck  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of  stones  of  all  sizes,  which  are 
not  arranged  in  any  order,  but  look  as  if  the^  had  been 
f ordblj  rammed  in  anyhow,  and  are  mixed  big  and  little 
indiscnminately  together.  Where  it  has  to  be  cut  through, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  master  than  the  hardest  rock ;  it  can 
be  neither  broken  nor  blasted,  and  has  to  be  laboriously 
worked  away  by  spade  and  mattock.  Eveiy  navry,  who 
has  to  deal  with  it,  soon  leams  to  recognise  its  formidable 
nature,  and  becomes  as  good  a  judge  of  what  ought  to  be 
called  Till  as  the  most  aocomplisined  geologist.  The  stones 
are  many  of  them  angular  or  hare  tneir  edges  and  angles 
slightly  blunted,  and  a  very  hffgB  proportion  of  them  show 
ice-scratching  and  polishing.  The  materials  of  which  Till 
is  composed  are  very  largely  derived  from  the  rock  on 
which  it  rests  or  from  rocks  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  thus  the  Till  of  a  country  composed  of  dark  dayey 
rocks  will  be  dark  in  colour  and  very  stiff;  where  the 
tmderlying  beds  are  of  red  sandstone,  the  TiU  will  be 
reddish  and  lighter  in  character,  owing  to  an  admixture  of 
sand. 

Wherever  Till  is  found  there  is  always  independent 
proof  that  the  country  has  been  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
continental  ice.  We  have  already  seen  that  under  such  a 
sheet  there  is  probably  formed  an  accumulation  of  day  and 
stones  known  as  Moraine  Prof onde  or  Qrundmorane,  and 
Till  resembles  exactly  what  we  picture  to  ourselves  that 
this  deposit  must  be  like.  There  would  be  weight  enough 
above  to  give  rise  to  the  intense  toughness  and  the  dose 
and  irregtdar  packing  of  the  stones,  and  the  scratching  and 
polishing  would  be  produced  as  the  mass  was  pushed 
Idther  and  thither  by  the  flow  of  the  ice.  Such  an  ex- 
planation accords  also  well  with  the  local  character  of  Till. 

Hence,  though  the  existence  of  the  Moraine  Profonde  is 
to  a  certain  extent  hypothetical,  the  probability  that  such 
an  accumulation  is  formed  beneath  ^rge  ice-sheets  is  so 
great,  and  its  diaracter,  if  it  exist,  must  be  so  exactly  that 
of  Till,  that  nearly  all  ^^logists  are  now  agreed  to  look 
upon  the  latter  as  havmg  been  formed  by  the  grinding 
and  wearing  away  by  an  ice-sheet  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  rested. 

Another  explanation  of  the  origin  of  TiU  has  lately  been 

?ropounded  by  Mr.  Goodchild  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxi. 
5 — 98).     He  thinks  that  the  materials  of  which  Glacial 
Deposits  are  composed  were  originaUy  embedded  in  tlie 
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ioe-slieet,  and  that  when  the  ice  melted  its  contents  were 
gradmallj  set  free ;  some  were  merely  dropped,  others  more 
or  lees  sorted  and  arranged  by  streams  running  below  the 
ice ;  and  in  this  way  he  suggests  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
▼arious  forms  of  Glacial  Deposits  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  one  single  operation  of  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Mr.  Ooodchild's  conclusions, 
his  paper  will  probably  lead  us  to  think  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  Glacial  Deposits  is  not  altogether  so 
simple  a  matter  as  some  people  have  supposed,  and  that 
there  are  many  points  connected  with  the  subject  that  still 
want  clearing  up. 

Though  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Till 
is  the  preponderance  of  stones  belonging  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  where  it  occurs,  the  reader  must  not  sup- 

Cthat  fragments  of  rock  which  have  come  from  distant 
ities  are  altogether  wanting  in  it.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  meet  with  far-travelled  stones  in  Till,  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  form  only  a  minority  of  its  contents.  Further, 
these  strangers  are  frequently  found  at  much  higher  levels 
than  the  rock  from  which  they  were  broken  off.  For 
instance,  the  Till  of  the  Yale  of  Eden  contains,  besides  the 
rocks  of  the  valley  itself,  many  that  have  come  from  the 
Lake  coimtry,  and  even  a  sensible  proportion  of  stones 
that  have  travelled  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland; 
and  these  foreign  materials,  with  others  that  have  come  from 
the  low  parts  of  the  valley,  can  be  traced  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  pass  of  Stainmoor.*  Both  the  presence  of  stones 
from  a  distance  and  the  elevation  at  wmch  they  occur  are 
easily  accounted  for.  The  gathering  ground,  from  which 
the  ice-sheet  that  produced  the  Till  started,  was  a  long  way 
off,  and  on  its  journey  the  ice  picked  up  samples  of  the 
different  kinds  of  rocks  it  passed  over ;  these  laravelled  on 
with  the  ice,  carried  on  its  surface  or  frozen  into  its  mass, 
and  were  dropped  wherever  they  were  set  free  by  melting 
or  any  other  cause.  Again,  ice-sheets  we  know  in  many 
cases  pursue  their  course  with  but  little  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  are  driven  aeross  valleys,  and  forced 
up  uie  slopes  of  hills,  and  in  this  way  it  frequently  happens 
tibat  the  stones  and  boulders  they  cany  are  stranded  at 
spots  very  much  higher  above  the  sea  level  than  the  source 
from  which  they  were  derived. 
MorainM. — ^Moraines  resemble  Till  in  consisting  of  a 

*  Goodchild,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Transactionfl  GFeoL  80c.,  Glasgow, 
fioc,  Z2UU.  66,  67  ;    J.  Geikie,      iv.  235. 
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confused  mass  of  stones  and  earth  :  the  whole  is  jumbled 
together  in  a  pell-mell  way  without  regard  to  size,  shape, 
or  weight,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  **  tipped  "  to  form  a  railway  embankment.  The 
main  points  of  difference  are  these.  In  a  Moraine  the 
great  mass  of  stones  have  ridden  on  the  top  of  the  ice, 
and  hence,  though  they  will  be  mostly  subangular,  but 
f jBw  will  be  poluhed  or  scratched.  Moraine  matter  too 
having  been  merely  shot  on  to  or  over  the  end  of  a  glacier, 
and  not  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  ice,  will  not 
possess  the  characteristic  denseness  of  TilL  The  external 
shape  of  Moraines  is  also  peculiar:  they  form  mounds, 
arranged  in  lon^  lines  along  the  flanks  of  a  valley  if  the 
Moraine  be  longitudinal,  or  stretching  in  horseshoe-shaped 
courses  across  a  valley,  if  it  be  terminaL 

Both  Till  and  Moraines  agree  in  being  perfectly  unstrati- 
fied,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  other  forms  of  ice 
deposit. 

Glacial  Mnd. — ^From  beneath  every  sheet  of  ice  there 
issue  streams  of  water  loaded  with  an  impalpable  mud, 
the  finer  part  of  the  matter  ground  by  the  ice  from  the 
rock  over  which  it  moves.  When  this  sediment  is  thrown 
down  beneath  still  water,  it  forms  silty  and  clayey  deposits 
of  unusual  fineness.  The  water  into  which  glacial  streams 
flow  is  too  much  chilled  to  allow  of  any  but  animals  that 
can  bear  cold  existing  in  it,  and  hence  the  fossils  that 
occur  in  these  days  are  northern  forms.  Occasionally  too 
floating  ice  will  orop  angular  stones  and  boulders  among 
the  fine  silt.  A  deposit  then  of  very  fine  mud,  containing 
the  remains  of  animals  that  inhabit  northern  waters  ana 
angular  blocks  of  rock,  may  safely  be  set  down  as  having 
been  formed  out  of  sediment  deposited  by  streams  dis* 
charged  from  beneath  a  sheet  of  ice. 

Boulder  Clays. — ^Under  this  head  we  may  include 
deposits  formed  beneath  water,  partly  out  of  sediment 
hdd  in  suspension,  and  partly  out  of  the  droppings  of 
floating  ice.  Such  accumulations  will  be  more  or  less 
bedded,  but  they  may  be  distinguished  from  those  stratified 
deposits,  in  whose  formation  ice  had  no  share,  by  the  large 
angular  travelled  blocks  which  are  embedded  here  and 
there  in  them.  The  beds  of  these  deposits  are  often  bent 
and  twisted  into  very  complicated  curves.  This  result 
seoms  to  have  been  produced  partly  by  the  stranding  of 
icebergs,  which,  after  they  had  run  aground  and  ploughed 
into  the  bottom,  were  driven  on  by  currents ;  partly  by  the 
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melting  of  masses  of  ice  buried  in  the  middle  of  a  body  of 
Boidder  Clay,  by  which  the  beds  above  were  deprived  of 
support  and  caused  to  sink  down  into  the  cavity  produced 
by  the  removal  of  the  ice-block. 

Srratios  and  Perched  Blooks. — ^We  next  come  to 
those  large  blocks,  often  met  with  lying  on  the  surface,  which 
are  known  as  .Erratics  or  Wandered  Stones,*  When  we  can 
determine  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  rock  the  locality  from 
which  they  have  come,  these  Erratics  are  often  found  to 
have  travelled  far  from  their  home,  and  in  spite  of  their 
long  journey  to  be  angular  or  only  very  slightly  rounded. 
This  circumstance,  leaving  out  of  consideration  their  great 
size,  makes  it  impossible  that  they  can  have  been  brought 


Fig.  26v— Pb&ohsd  Block. 

by  water,  and  ice  is  the  only  agent  that  could  have  carried 
them.  Some  of  them  have  been  dropped  from  icebergs 
when  the  ground  where  they  occur  was  beneath  water: 
others  have  been  carried  on  me  back  of  an  ice-sheet,  and 
stranded  when  the  ice  melted  away.  The  latter  are  some- 
times found  in  positions  in  which  it  seems  at  first  sight 
quite  impossible  that  they  could  have  come  by  natural 
means,  delicately  poised  on  their  smaller  end,  or  balanced 
on  the  top  of  some  projecting  crag:  these  are  called 
Perched  BlocU*  They  have  been  gently  let  down  into  their 
present  stranee  positions  by  the  gradual  melting  away  of 
the  ice  beneath  them.  Fig.  26  shows  a  Perched  Block  rest- 
ing on  a  surface  of  rock  that  has  been  smoothed  by  ice. 
*  Tho  Germans  call  them  Foundlings  (Findlinge^. 
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Bearranged  Olacial  Beds. — ^AIl  the  preceding  fonxu 
of  glacial  deposits  are  liable  to  be  worked  up  and  carried 
away  by  denudation,  and  either  considerably  modified  on 
the  spot,  or  carried  off  and  redeposited  elsewhere.  By 
such  means,  specially  if  they  are  transported  to  any  dis- 
tance, glacial  formations  lose  much  of  their  distinctiye 
character.  The  angular  stones  become  rounded,  the  large 
boulders  are  broken  up,  and  the  scratchings  and  polishings 
are  worn  o£E.  But  the  peculiarities  we  rely  upon  as  indi- 
cating a  glacial  origin  are  not  always  completely  wiped  out, 
indistinct  traces  of  ice-scratchings  for  instance  often  surviye 
a  good  deal  of  wear  and  tear.  By  attending  to  such  points 
we  can  often  determine  that  a  deposit,  though  it  may  have 
passed  through  yaxious  changes  before  it  assumed  its 
present  form,  was  originally  derived  from  a  mass  of  ice- 
formed  debris. 

Bocks  and  Deposits  of  Olaeial  Origin. — ^There 
is  a  large  body  of  deposits,  of  immense  antiquity  histori- 
cally, but  yoimg  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust,  in  whose  formation  ice  has  been  in  one 
way  or  another  concerned.  Till  occurs  abundantly  in 
North  Britain,  Scandinavia,  North  America,  and  many 
other  districts,  and  shows  that  these  coimtries  were  once 
buried  imder  sheets  of  continental  ice.  The  Moraines  of 
vanished  glaciers  are  plentiful  in  many  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous districts  from  which  all  traces  of  snow  are  now  cleared 
off  eveiy  summer;  and  even  in  those  regions,  like  the 
Alps,  which  still  nourish  perpetual  snow,  there  are  Mo- 
rames  which  show  that  the  glaaers  were  formerly  far  larger 
than  now.  Associated  with  thesQ  indications  of  a  former 
severity  of  dimate  are  subaqueous  Boulder  Clays  and 
deposits  of  Glacial  mud. 

It  is  evident  that  all  fi^ladal  formations  are  somewhat 
restricted  in  extent,  and  mat  the  terrestrial  forms  are  very 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  denudation,  and  we  should 
not  &eref  ore  expect  to  find  very  abimdant  traces  of  them 
among  the  older  portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Even  here 
however  there  are  Conglomerates  and  Breccias  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  look  upon  as  consolidated  Tills  or 
Boulder  Clays,  on  account  of  the  dose  resemblance  they 
bear  to  these  deposits. 
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SECTION   VI.— HOW  SEDIMENT    IS   COMPACTED   INTO 
BOCE. 

So  far  we  have  found  a  most  perfect  agreement,  both  in 
broad  general  character  and  in  tne  minuter  details  of  struc- 
ture, between  the  deposits  now  forming  by  the  action  of 
denudation  beneath  water  or  on  diy  land,  and  certain  of 
the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  All  the  principal  kinds  of 
the  deposits  that  are  now  forming  have  been  passed  in 
review,  and  to  evezy  one  we  have  been  able  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  class  of  rocks.  In  one  respect  however  the 
two  classes  will  usually  be  found  to  differ.  Modem  depo- 
sits are  mostly  loose  and  incoherent,  and  rocks  as  a  rule  hard 
and  com^ct.  To  this  statement  there  are  many  exceptions, 
but  still  it  is  true  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  that  we 
must,  if  we  would  make  good  the  original  identity  of  rock 
and  sediment,  explain  how  the  latter  can  be  compacted  into 
the  former.  Any  little  difficulty,  that  this  seeming  want  of 
agreement  may  at  first  sight  cause,  will  vanish,  if  we  reflect 
thiEkt,  if  rocks  were  formed  in  the  way  suggested,  their 
formation  took  place  long  ago,  in  many  cases  very,  very 
long  ago  indeed,  and  if  we  turn  over  in  our  minds  all  that 
has  happened  to  them  since  that  date.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  causes  that  have  had  a  share  in  the 
conversion  of  loose  sediment  into  hard  rock. 

Weight  of  Overlying  ICasses. — ^In  the  first  place 
when  layers  of  sediment  have  been  placed  one  on  the  top 
of  another  till  the  pile  reaches  a  great  thickness,  the  mere 
weight  of  the  mass  must  compress  and  harden  the  lower 
portion.  It  is  this  lower  part  we  see  now,  for  the  upper 
oeds  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  This  cause  alone 
would  account  in  many  cases  for  the  solidification  necessary 
to  convert  sediment  into  rock. 

Deposition  of  Cement. — ^Masses  of  loose  sediment  are 
also  traversed  by  percolating  water,  which  holds  in  solu- 
tion substances  such  as  Carbonate  of  lime  or  Silica.  These 
dissolved  matters  will,  if  deposited  by  evaporation  or  any 
other  means,  act  as  a  cement  and  bind  the  loose  particles 
together. 

Chemical  Beactions. — Chemical  reactions  too  go  on 
among  the  constituents  of  sediment,  and  produce  solidifiea- 
tion.  It  is  possible  for  instance  that  some  soft  deposits 
may,  on  drying,  **  set,"  like  mortar  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Internal  Heat. — We  shall  learn  by-and-by  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  very  hot,  and  we  have  already  seen 
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that  in  many  cases  during  tlie  deposition  of  sediment  the 
mass  must  have  gone  on  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  ground.  In  this  way  it  may  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  this  internal  heat,  and  baked.  The  same  process  must 
go  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active  volcanoes,  though  in 
this  case  the  effect  will  probably  be  local.  This  solidifying 
cause  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of 
Metamorphism. 

Pressure. — But  perhaps  the  most  important  agent  in  the 
consolidation  of  sediment  into  rock  is  one  whose  action  we 
can  only  partly  explain  here.  It  will  be  shown  by-aud-by 
that  beds  of  mechanically  formed  rock  are  seldom  found 
in  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they  were  originally 
deposited.  They  have  been  tilted  so  as  to  lie  at  all  angles 
with  the  horizon,  and,  what  it  more  especially  behoves  us 
to  notice  in  connection  with  our  present  subject,  they  have 
often  been  bent  and  folded  into  the  most  complicated  curves.* 
A  change  in  position  like  the  latter  can  evidently  have  been 
brought  about  by  nothing  but  forcible  lateral  pressure ;  and 
we  shall  also  see,  when  we  come  to  consider  these  dis- 
turbances more  fully,  that,  at  the  time  when  it  was  pro- 
duced, the  beds  were  not  at  the  surface,  as  we  see  them 
now,  but  were  loaded  above  by  the  weight  of  a  great  thick- 
ness of  overlying  rock,  which  has  since  been  removed  by 
denudation.  Now  it  is  just  these  powerfully  folded  beds, 
which  have  been  not  only  subjected  to  intense  lateral 
compression,  but  also  pressed  forcibly  from  above,  that 
are  the  most  intensely  hardened.  In  Russia  f  and  North 
America  there  are  rocks  of  great  antiquity,  which  are  so 
little  changed  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally laid  down,  that  a  very  slight  amount  of  weathering 
is  enough  to  reduce  them  to  their  pristine  state  of  mud, 
and  which  are  hence  called  *'  mud  -tones."  £ut  these  rocks 
have  been  seareely  disturbed  at  all  from  the  horizontal  position  in 
iffhich  they  were  formed.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  beds, 
in  the  Alps  for  instance,  immeasurably  younger,  which 
have  been  solidified  and  even  rendered  crystallme  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  assumed,  in  virtue 
of  their  intensely  hardened  state,  to  be  of  very  remote 
date.     But  these  rocks  are  invariably  violently  contorted. 

We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  broad  general  truth, 
that  pressure  and  consolidation  go  togeth  r  ;   and  that 

•  See  Chapter  ix. 

t  liussiA  and  the  Ural  Mountaiafl  (Sir  B.  I.  Murchison),  i.  78. 
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where  there  is  an  absence  of  consolidation,  there  has  been 
also  an  absence  of  pressure.  Hence  pressure  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  agents,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  in  the  conversion  of  loose  sediment  into  firm 
rock. 

It  is  also  possible  that  pressure,  when  it  could  effect  no 
further  mechanical  compres/.on  or  change  of  position  in  a 
rock,  may  have  appeared  as  heat,  and  so  helped  on  the  work 
of  consolidation. 

These  agencies  are  fully  competent  to  effect  the  conver- 
sion of  loose  sediment  into  firm  rock,  and  any  sediments 
that  were  formed  at  bygone  periods  of  the  earth^s  history 
must  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  of 
them.  The  only  hitch  in  our  line  of  reasoning  has  now 
been  removed,  and  the  conclusion  is  iiresistible  that  the 
bedded  rocks  of  the  eartK%  crust  were  once  of  the  ea  ne  nature 
and  origin  as  these  modern  deposits,  which  they  resemble  in  every 
respect,  except  occastonaUy  tJiat  of  hardness. 

We  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  a 
number  of  rocks  having  the  same  mineral  composition,  the 
oldest  will  probably  be  the  most  sohdified;  because,  the 
older  a  rock  is,  the  greater  chance  will  it  have  had  of  having 
been  subjected  oftener  and  for  a  longer  time  to  pressure 
and  other  consolidating  influences.  But  exceptional  cases, 
like  the  two  mentioned  a  little  way  back,  are  numerous 
enough  of  rocks,  on  which  time  and  its  accidents  have 
wrought  scarcely  any  change  whatever,  and  which  now 
stand  before  us  very  nearly  as  they  were  spread  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  untold  ages  ago. 

SECTION  Vn.— SOME  STRUCTURES  OfPRESSED  ON  ROCKS 
AFTER  THEIR  FoRilATlON.* 

Besides  the  different  kinds  of  bedding,  which  are  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  stratified 
rocks  were  formed,  there  are  other  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture, which  have  been  produced  in  rocks  since  their  forma- 
tion. Three  of  these.  Cleavage,  Jointing,  and  Concretions 
can  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  mastered  the  con- 
tents of  the  preceding  part  of  this  book,  and  may  therefore 
be  conveniently  treated  of  here.    Others  of  the  structures 

*  In  connection  with  the  sub-  tnre  of  large  Mineral  Masses/' 

JKct  of  this  section,  the  stud^'nt  Transactions  G«h)1.  Soc.    London, 

will  do  well  to  study  Professor  2nd  Sbriefi,  iii.  401. 
Sedgwick**  paper, "  On  the  Struc- 
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impressed  on  rooks  subsequently  to  their  formation  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

Structural  peculiarities  of  this  class  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  dass  of  rocks,  but  are  found  in  the  stratified  and 
unstratified  alike. 

Cleavage. — ^We  will  begin  with  deavage,  because  the 
cause  to  which  it  is  due  is  that  Pressure  which  we  have 
iusl  been  talking  about  as  one  of  the  agents  that  have 
hardened  rocks. 

In  most  cases  bedded  rocks  split  readily  along  the  planes 
of  bedding :  but  instances  are  not  uncommon  of  rocks,  which 


Fig.  27.->— Clbataob  avd  Biodino. 

are  evidently  bedded,  but  which  cannot  be  induced  by  any 
means  to  part  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  while  they  split 
readily  along  a  number  of  other  planes,  which  are  otten 
smooth,  regular,  and  dose  together,  so  that  the  rock  can 
be  broken  up  almost  without  limit  into  thin  plates  or 
laminaa.  Hoofing  Slate  furnishes  the  best  possible  in- 
stance, and  one  which  any  one  may  verify  for  himself. 

This  structure  is  called  Clea/oag$y  and  the  planes  of  division 
Planes  of  Clea/oage, 

Fiff.  27  is  a  representation  of  a  bit  of  deaved  rock. 
The  bands  of  dinerent  shade  and  pattern  are  layers  of 
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different  colour,  hardness,  and  mineral  composition;  and 
the  dose  resemblance  which  these  show,  when  the  mass  of 
the  rock  is  studied,  to  layers  of  stratification,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  that  these  are  the  layers  in  which  the 
rock  was  originally  deposited.  We  can  however  no 
longer  separate  these  layers  from  one  another,  they  are 
firmly  welded  together.*  But  a  set  of  fine  lines  are  seen 
crossing  the  face  of  the  block;  these  are  the  edges  of 
planes  of  cleavage,  and  along  them  the  rock  sphts  up 
readily  into  thin  plates,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

The  kibours  of  several  observers  have  given  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  ori^  of  cleavage,  ft  was  noticed  that 
fossils  in  cleaved  rodcs  were  distorted  from  their  natural 

shape,  and  that  the 
distortion  did  not  take 
place  at  random,  but 
always  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  they  to&re 
9que0isdflatperpendieular 
to  the  planes  of  elea/oage, 
and  spread  out  along  thoee 
planes.  In  Fig.  28  a, 
for  instance,  we  have 
a  section  of  a  limestone 
containing  stems  of  on- 
crinites,  which  are  cylin- 
ders, and  show  their  normal  circular  section ;  Pig.  28  h  shows 
a  section  of  a  similar  limestone,  which  has  been  cleaved ; 
here  the  stems  are  flattened,  and  the  sections  of  them  are 
ellipses  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
cleavaee.  A  microscopical  exammation  of  thin  sections  of 
cleaved  rock  shows  that  the  minute  particles  of  the  rock 
are  flattened  in  a  similar  manner. 

These  observations  showed  that  cleaved  rocks  had  been  com- 
pressed in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage;  but 
they  did  not  prove  that  pressure  was  the  cause  of  cleavage. 
That  final  step  in  the  argument  was  supplied  by  Mr^ 
Sorby,  and  afterwards  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  both  of  whom 
produced  cleavage  artificially  in  sundry  substances  by  sub- 
jecting  them  to  pressure,  and  found  that  the  cleavage 


i^ 


Fig*  28. — SBonoN  of  Book  befobi 

AND  AFTBB  OlBATAOB. 


•  This,  thouffh  very  generally, 
is  not  universaUy  the  case :  8ome 
cleaved  rocks  may  Btill  be  split 
Along  their  planes  of  bedding. 


See  Jnkes,  Beport  on  the  €^eb- 
logical  Survey  of  Newfoundland, 
p.  75. 
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planes  were  always  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 

pressure.     Every  step  in  the 

argument  was  now  complete,    I 

and  no  doubt  remained  that   1 

a  came  of  eUa^age  was  pressure   ^ 

acting  at  right   angles  to  its 

planes. 

No  other  means  of  pro- 
ducing cleavage  has  yet  been 
hit  upon,  and  therefore  we 
refer  all  cleavage  to  this 
cause.* 

A  study  of  cleavage  on  a 
large  scale  confirms  this  con- 
clusion. Cleavage  always 
goes  along  with  that  bend- 
ing, folding,  and  puckering 
up  of  the  rocks,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  direction  of 
the  planes  of  cleavage  is  always 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  large 
folds  into  which  the  rocks  have 
been  thrown. 

Fig.  29  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  country  of  contorted  and 
cleaved  rodk  terminated  by  a 
cliff  in  the  foreground ;  on  uie 
face  of  the  latter  we  see  both 
the  folds  of  the  rocks  and 
also  the  edges  of  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  which  are  de- 
noted by  the  fine  vertical 
lines.  The  trend  of  the  cleav- 
age planes  is  shown  across 
the  coimtry  by  continuations 
of  tliese  lines,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  of  the  folds 
by  the  range  of  the  several 
beds  as  they  come  one  by  one 

•  We  must  not  however  lose 


right  of  the  possihility  of  galynnic 
currents  causing  a  lam  inn  ted 
structure.  See  the  experiments 
of  lU.  R.  W.  Fox  and  Mr.  T. 
Jordan,   Beports    of   the    lioyul 


Polvtechnio  8oo.  of  Cornwall, 
No.*  6,  1837,  p.  68,  and  No.  6, 
1838,  p.  169;  and  of  Mr.  R. 
Himt,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England,  i.  433. 
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to  tlie  surface:  and  these  two  directions  have  the  same 
bearing. 

Now  the  pressure  that  produced  the  folding  must  have 
acted  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  folds,  m  the  direc- 
tion shown  by  the  arrows  at  each  side  of  the  diagram :  and 
since  the  axes  of  the  folds  and  the  cleavage  planes  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  the  cleavage  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  pressure, 
to  which  the  bending  of  the  rocks  shows  them  tp  have  been 
subjected. 

The  cleavage  planes  are  smoother,  truer,  more  regular, 
and  closer  together  in  finely  grained  homogeneous  rocks 
than  in  those  of  coarse  composition.  Thus  m  Fig.  27  the 
dotted  belts  are  coarse  and  sandy,  the  tinted  beds  fine 
slate  ;  the  cleavage  planes  when  they  enter  the  former 
become  irregular,  are  sometimes  deflected  a  little,  and 
sometimes  lost  altogether,  as  in  the  very  coarse  bed  at  the 
bottom.* 

The  student  must  not  confound  the  cleavage  of  rocks 
with  that  of  crystals.  The  two  have  points  of  resemblance, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  once  conjectured  they  might  be  due 
to  the  same  cause.  But  they  are  essentially  different,  the 
one  being  a  result  of  mechanical,  the  other  of  molecular 
forces. 

JointiiLg. — Some  rocks,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Free- 
stones, can  be  cut  with  equal  ease  in  all  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  their  planes  of  bedding ;  and  some  of  these  are 


•  On  Cleavage,  see  Sedgwick, 
TransactionB  Gool.  Soo.  of  London, 
2ad  series,  toI.  iii.  p.479 ;  Bogers, 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Soc.  of 
£}dinbargh,  zxi.  447 ;  Baur,  Kars- 
tens  n.  v.  Dechens,  Archir,  xx. 
398  ;  Phillips,  Reports  of  British 
Association,  1843,  p.  60;  18d7, 
p.  386;  Darwin,  Geological  Ob- 
servations on  South  America, 
chap.  vi.  ;  Rogers,  Edinburgh 
New  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii. 

S144;  Sharpe,  Quart.  Joum. 
eol.  Soc.  of  Iiondon,  vol.  iii.  p. 
74,  vol.  V.  p.  Ill;  Phil.  Trans- 
actions, vol.  clxii.  p.  446 ;  Hop- 
kins, Cambridge  Phil.  Trans- 
actions, viii.  456;  Sorby,  Edin- 
burgh, New  Pbil.  Joum.  vol.  Iv. 
p.  137 ;  Phil.  Mag.  4th  series, 
vo',    xi.  p.  20,  vol.  xii.  p.  127; 


Tyndall,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  series, 
vol.  xii.  p.  36  and  129  ;  Haughton, 
ditto,  p.  409 ;  D.  Forbes,  Popular 
Science  Review,  1870,  p.  8.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
above  papers  that  the  steps  by 
which  a  Knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  deavage  was  arrived  at  were 
as  follows : — First,  the  discovery 
of  the  parallelism  between  the 
strike  of  the  beds  and  that  of  the 
cleavage  planes;  secondly,  the 
observation  of  the  flattening  of 
fossils  and  particles  perpendicular 
to  the  cleavage  planes;  thirdly, 
the  artificial  production  of  cleav- 
age. The  arrangement  in  the 
text  has  been  adopted  because  it 
seemed  to  bring  out  the  logical 
steps  in  the  train  of  reasoning 
better  ihan  the  order  of  discovery. 
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BO  valuable,  that  it  is  desirable  in  working  them  to  extract 
the  blocks  as  near  as  may  be  of  the  size  and  shape  as 
will  be  wanted,  and  so  save  loss  in  dressing.  In  this  case 
the  quanyman  cuts  out  the  pattern  of  his  stone  bj  picking 
out  a  shallow  groove  on  a  plane  of  bedding:  into  this 
groove  he  inserte  short  thick  wedges,  and  by  driving  these 
down  produces  cracks,  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  bed* 
dingi  oj  which  the  block  is  detached.  But  if  the  only 
object  is  to  get  stone  out,  without  being  particular  as  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  blocks,  all  this  trouble  may  be 
saved,  for  nature. has  in  most  cases  provided  cracks  ready 
to  hand  of  exactly  a  similar  kind. 

These  planes  of  division,  which  are  f oimd  in  all  rocks 


Fig«  80. — QUABBT  DT  JOINTBD  BoCK. 

that  have  been  to  any  extent  consolidated,  are  known  as 
**  joints.**  By  means  of  them,  and  the  planes  of  bedding  if 
the  rock  be  bedded,  it  is  cut  up  into  ready-made  blocks, 
whose  size  and  shape  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
bedding  and  joint-planes.  Joints  are  noticeable  in  quar- 
ries, because  in  most  cases  the  stone  is  worked  off  along 
these  natural  cracks,  and  they  come  to  form  the  walls  of 
the  excavation ;  they  also  often  form  the  faces  of  natural 
crags,  cliffs,  and  precipices. 

Fig.  30  shows  a  QJiarry  where  the  joints  are  very  regular 
and  conspicuous.  The  nearly  horizontal  lines  are  the  edges 
of  the  planes  of  bedding.  The  faces,  on  which  the  light 
falls,  are  made  by  a  set  of  joints  nearly  parallel  to  another, 
which  traverse  the  body  of  the  rock  with  great  uniformity 
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of  trend ;  another  set  of  joints,  also  regular  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  first  set,  form  the 
faces  in  shadow. 

Jointing  of  this  regular  character  is  mostly  found  in 
hard  rocks  of  homogeneous  composition,  such  as  Limestones 
and  thickly  bedded  Sandstones.  There  are  in  such  cases 
usually  two  sets,  the  joints  of  each  being  roughly  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  me  bearing  of  one  set  is  generally  not 
far  from  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  other  set.  Ab  a  rule 
one  set  is  characterised  by  greater  regularity  of  direction, 
and  by  its  joints  being  continuous  for  longer  distances,  than 
the  omer  set.  The  more  regular  set  generally,  in  the  case 
of  bedded  rocks,  ranges  parallel  to  the  strike  and  the  other 
set  to  the  dip*  of  the  beds. 

Joints,  which  keep  the  same  direction  for  long  distances 
and  run  through  a  great  thickness  of  beds,  are  called 
'^Master  Joints." 

But  in  many  cases  joints  show  no  such  symmetrical 
arrangement  as  that  just  described.  They  cross  each  other 
in  all  directions,  change  their  bearing,  and  instead  of  run- 
ning through  a  great  thickness  of  beds,  are  confined  to  one 
hed,  or  chimge  their  inclination  and  direction  in  passing 
from  bed  to  bed.  We  also  find  frequently  joints  running 
in  more  than  two  directions,  which  out  up  the  rock  into 
prismatic  masses  having  a  triangular  or  polygonal  section  : 
it  is  by  joints  of  this  character  tnat  the  str&dng  columnar 
structure  of  Basalt  is  produced.  The  instances  of  the 
Giant  Causeway  and  StaJua  are  familiar  to  everybody.  But 
we  shall  return  to  this  in  Chapter  YI. 

The  faces  of  most  joints  are  approximately  plane,  but 
we  occasionally  find  jomts  with  curved  faces,  givmg  rise  to 
masses  of  rock  with  an  outline  like  that  of  tne  side  of  a 
ship. 

Jointed  structure  is  shown  perhaps  nowhere  so  distinctly 
as  in  some  kinds  of  Coal.  If  a  block  of  Coal  be  excunined, 
it  will  usually  be  foimd  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
laminae  by  planes  parallel  to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  bed :  the  bed  splits  readily  aLonff  these  planes,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  laminee  are  generally  dull,  soft,  and 
sooty :  but  the  block  will  also  be  found  to  be  out  across  by 
two  other  sets  of  parallel  planes  of  division,  perpendicular 
to  the  bedding,  and  roughly  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
and  the  surfaces  of  these  planes  are  brighter  and  smoother 
than  those  of  the  laminae.  The  planes  of  one  set  are  more 
*  For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  see  Chapter  ix. 
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regular,  true,  and  perfectly  formed  than  those  of  the  other 
Bet.  In  some  cases  these  three  sets  of  divisional  planes  cause 
the  bed  to  break  up  into  small  cubical  blocks  oi  so  reg^ular 
a  shape  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the  Coal  is  really  ciys- 
tallisod,  such  Coal  is  known  as  **  Dicey  Coal."  There  is 
a  limit  however  beyond  wliioh  the  subdivision  cannot  be 
carried,  and  this  is  not  the  case  with  truly  crystallised 
substances ;  and,  though,  may  be,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say  where  jointing  ends  and  crystallisation  begins,  it  is 
safer  to  look  upon  this  structure  as  jointing,  which  has 
been  very  completely  and  minutely  carried  out  because 
the.  Coial  is  oi  fairly  imiform  composition  throughout. 
The  more  regular  set  of  joints  is  known  as  **the  face," 
**slyne,"  *'cleat,".  or  "bord;"  and  the  other  set  as 
'*  the  end."  The  compass  bearing  of  the  face  often 
remains  exactly  the  same  over  very  large  areas.  This 
structure  is  of  the  utmost  assistance  in  working  Coal ;  the 
mcdn  roads  or  galleries  are,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
driven  along  the  **  bord,"  and  the  cross  cuts  which  connect 
them  along  the  **  end,"  the  first  being  called  **  bord  gates," 
the  second  '' endings:"  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
drive  across  the  **face,"  but  such  an  operation  involves  an 
increase  of  labour  and  expense,  because  the  waUs  of  the 
road  are  no  longer  fonned  by  natuial  planes  of  division, 
but  have  to  be  hewn  across  solid  Coal. 

No  very  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of 
the  cause  which  produced  jointing.  In  some  cases  per- 
haps joints  are  of  the  nature  of  shrinkage  cracks,  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  rock  as  it  dried,  hardened,  or,  in 
the  case  where  it  consolidated  from  a  fused  state,  cooled; 
something  in  fact  like  the  cracks  seen  on  the  stirface  of 
recently  dried  mud,  or  the  cracks  which  are  so  liable  to 
ruin  large  castings  in  metal. 

The  force  that  produced  jointing  must  in  some  cases 
have  been  very  considerable.  In  some  Conglomerates 
.  the  hardest  pebbles  are  cut  through  by  joints,  as  neatly  as 
if  they  had  been  sliced  by  a  lapidary's  wheel ;  and  this 
occasionally  occurs  where  the  matrix  has  been  very  slightly 
consolidated.  It  can  hardly  have  been  contraction  that 
produced  these  joints,  for  the  result  could  have  been 
brought  about  only  by  some  force  which  found  it  easier  to 
divide  a  pebble  than  to  draw  it  out  of  the  matrix.  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  divisionsJ  planes  of  this  kind 
are  not  akin  to  cleavage,  and  whether  it  is  always  possible 
to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  jointing  and  cleavage. 
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Tliore  is  also,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  C(»nl, 
sometimes  a  resemblance  between  very  minute  jointing 
and  the  cleavage  of  crystallised  substances  ;  the  two  how- 
ever may  be  distin^shed  in  this  way :  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  extent  to  which  cleaved  ciystals  may  be  again  and 
again  subdivided ;  however  small  for  instance  may  be  the 
rhombohedron  of  Caldte  we  have  obtained  by  cleaving  a 
dystaUised  mass  of  that  mineral,  we  can  always  break  it 
up  into  similar  smaller  rhombohedrons,  and  we  can  carry 
on  this  process  of  subdivision  till  the  resulting  crystals 
.  cannot  be  recognised  even  by  our  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes, and  then  see  no  reason  to  think  we  have  reached  a 
limit ;  but  however  dose  or  numerous  may  be  joints,  we 
always  arrive  sooner  or  later,  as  we  go  on  subdividing  a 
jointed  rock,  at  a  piece  of  finite  size  with  no  more  joints 
in  it.  Still  however  in  some  rocks,  which  consist  largely 
of  a  mineral  which  crystallises  readily,  the  tendency  of 
that  mineral  to  assume  a  definite  form,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  direction  of  the  joints,  and  caused 
them  to  arrange  themselves  rudely  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
that  form.  Thus  in  the  well-known  Sandstone  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  which  consists  of  Sand  cemented  by  Carbonate 
of  Lime,  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  crystallise  in  rhombo- 
hedrons  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  joints,  which  divide 
the  rock  into  rhombohedral  masses  having  the  same  angles 
as  the  fundamental  form  of  Calcite :  but  these  masses  Can- 
not like  the  Caldte  crystal  be  indefinitely  subdivided  into 
similar  rhombohedrons.* 

On  the  subject  of  jointing  the  reader  may  consult  the 
following  papers : — 

Sedgwi^ :  Transact.  OeoL  Soa  of  London,  2nd  ser. 
vol.  iii.  461. 

PhHlips :  Beports  of  British  Assodation,  1834,  p.  654. 
„  Transact,  of  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 

,,  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 

Hopkins :  Beport  of  British  Assodation,  1 838,  p.  78. 

De  la  Beche :  Geological  Observer,  p.  718. 

Harkness :  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  of  London,  vol.  xv., 
p.  87. 

Haughton :  Phil.  Transact.,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  333. 

The  Geology  of  North  Derbyshire  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Yorkshire  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England),  p.  143. 

**  See  Kaumann's  Lebrbuch  ences;  also  Oafres,  Reports  of 
der  Geognoeie,  i.  485,  for  refer-      BntisL  Asaocialion,  1863,  p.  207. 
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Explanations  of  Sheets  114,  122,  123,  and  184  of  the 
maps  of  the  G^L  Survey  of  Ireland. 

Conoretioiui. — ^Balls,  lumps,  or  nodules,  of  different 
oomposition  from  the  rooks  in  which  they  are  found,  are 
common  in  many  rocks.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
pebbles  in  conglomerates,  which  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  rock,  jpebbles  just  as  they  are  now.  The 
bails  we  are  now  speacnK  of  have  been  formed  since  the 
rock,  in  which  they  are  enu>edded,  was  deposited :  we  know 
this,  because  in  many  cases  the  lines  of  bedding  of  the  ad- 
joining rock  can  still  be  traced  running  through  the  nodule, 
as  in  Mg.  31 ;  and,  in  the  case  of  fine  clayey  rocks,  the  laminae 
do  not  bend  up  round  the  nodule,  as  would-  have  been  the 
case  if  it  had  lain  as  a  lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
from  which  the  sediment  was  thrown  down.  Nodules  of  this 
kind  are  of  various  shapes;*  sometimes  spherical,  at  others 


Fig.  81. — CoNCBBTIOirS  WITH   LiKIB  OP  BbDDXMO  &XJNM1KO 
THB^UOH  THSK. 

of  fantastic  forms,  but  always  with  a  rounded  outline: 
sometimes  they  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  ooncentric 
coats,  like  an  onion ;  sometimes  they  have  a  radiated 
structure,  i.e.  they  consist  of  long  slender  fibres  radiatinff 
from  a  common  centre ;  sometunee  the  concentric  and 
radiated  structures  occur  together.  A  very  common  form, 
known  as  a  Septarium,  shows  inside  cracks  and  cavities, 
largest  towards  the  middle  and  not  extending  to  the 
sunace,  filled  up  with  a  crystallised  mineral.  It  very 
frequentiy  happens  that  in  the  middle  of  a  nodule  there 
is  a  shell,  plant,  fish,  or  grain  of  sand :  and  the  shapie  of 
this  nucleus  has  evidentiy  determined  the  external  form  of 
the  nodule. 

The  arrangement  of  these  nodules  ^nerally  bears  some 
relation  to  the  stratification,  and  frequentiy  they  are 
grouped  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  probably  because 

*  For  a  good  group  of  figures,  see  Dana's  Manual  of  (Geology, 
p.  96. 
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certain  beds  contained  the  ingredients  necessaiy  for  their 
f  ormation,  while  other  beds  did  not. 

As  instances  of  concretions  we  may  mention  Flints  in 
Chalk,  and  the  balls  of  Iron  lydtes  and  of  day-ironstone 
which  are  common  in  clayey  strata. 

f  The  fact  that  nodules  have  been  formed  since  the  depo- 
sition of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  and  tnat 
the^  have  in  many  cases  been  moulded  round  some  body 
which  now  forms  their  heart,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  matter  of  which  they  consist  was  once  dissemi- 
nated through  the  body  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur, 
and  has  been  afterwards  separated  out  and  gathered  into 
balls.  We  can  even  in  some  cases  trace  to  a  certain 
extent  the  steps  of  the  process.  The  early  stages  seem  to 
be  marked  by  extended  lines  of  flattened  nodules,  form- 
ing broken  beds:  a  further  concentration  of  the  segre- 
gated matter  gave  rise  to  lumps  more  spherical  in  shape ; 
and  occasionally  a  contraction  of  the  interior,  after  an  out- 
side solid  crust  had  been  formed,  produced  the  cracks  of 
the  Septaria,  in  which  percolating  water  deposited  a  ciys- 
tallised  lining.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  explanation  just  given 
of  the  method  of  growth  of  concretions  is  true  of  Chalk 
Flints.  From  what  is  known  about  the  state  of  the  pre- 
sent bed  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  probable  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  calcareous  Foraminiiera,  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  Chalk,  there  Hved  siliceous  Foraminif era, 
Sponges  with  siliceous  spicuke  and  framework,  and  other 
suica-extracting  animals.  The  hard  parts  of  all  these 
creatures,  calcareous  and  siliceous  alike,  accumulated  on 
the  sea-bottom,  and  produced  a  calcareous  mud,  with  which 
siliceous  particles  were  intimately  mixed:  at  some  after 
period  the  siliceous  element  was  separated  out  from  the 
mixture  and  aggregated  into  balls,  a  sponge  or  some 
other  body  often  furnishing  a  centre  roxmd  which  the 
aggregation  took  place. 

It  has  been  observed  in  laboratoiy  experiments  that, 
when  difPerent  substances  in  a  state  of  fine  division  are 
mechanically  inixed  together,  certain  of  them  do  separate 
out  and  congregate  together  into  nodular  masses,  f  and 
it  has  been  noticed  that  nodules  are  being  formed  in  the 
same  way  in  some  rocks  now  in  the  course  of  deposition. 
It  is  usual  to  speak  of  this  process  as  Concretionary  Action. 

*  De  la  Beche,  Researches  in  f  Babbage,  Economy  of  Manu- 

Theor&tiual  Geology,  p.  96.  lactures,  2nd  ed.  p.  60. 
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There  is  no  ©"bjection  to  be  raised  to  this  phrase,  and  it,  or 
some  similar  term,  may  be  safely  and  conveniently  used  to 
express  the  fact  that  certain  matters  have  been  separated 
out  of  the  body  of  a  rock  and  collected  together  in  balls, 
provided  always  we  bear  carefully  in  mind  that,  by  giving 
the  process  a  name,  we  do  not  get  any  nearer  to  under- 
standing the  manner  in  which  the  result  has  been  brought 
about.  If  any  one  asks  us  what  made  the  nodules,  we 
may,  if  we  like,  say  Concretionary  Action ;  but  if  the  awk- 
ward question  is  put,  what  is  Concretionary  Action,  we 
should  be  somewhat  puzzled  for  an  answer.  We  know 
that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  mixture  has  been  extracted 
from  the  surroundings  and  gathered  into  lumps:  how 
exactly  this  was  done  we  don't  know.  The  term  in  fact  is 
only  a  way  of  stating  our  ignorance ;  and,  unless  due  pre- 
caution be  taken,  a  somewhat  dangerous  way,  because  to 
cci'tain  minds  it  looks  like  an  explanation. 

Conoretionary  Structure  in  Bocks. — ^Eocks  them- 
selves sometimes  put  on  a  concretionary  structure  on  a 
large  scale. 

A  classical  instance  is  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Dur- 
ham, described  by  Prof.  Sedgwick.  This  rock,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sunderland,  is  entirely  made  up  of  rounded 
nodular  ma^sses,  and  when  these  are  loosened  by  weather- 
ing, it  has  the  look  of  a  pile  of  rudely-shaped  cannon-balls. 
So  complete  is  the  separation  into  nodules  that  the  rock 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  conglomerate,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  lines  of  bedding  can  stiU  be  traced  nmning  through 
the  balls  and  the  body  of  the  rock  alike.* 

Fig.  32  shows  a  case  of  large  concretions  in  Sandstone, 
where  the  process  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  carried 
out. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  concretionary 
rocks  occur  among  those  which  have  consolidated  from  a 
fused  state.  These  will  be  noticed  under  the  description 
of  such  rocks. 

Oolitic  Structure. — There  is  another  somewhat  allied 
structure,  which  may  be  noticed  here. 

Many  rocks,  especially  limestones,  are  made  up  of  rounded 
particles  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea.  There 
IS  generally  some  little  foreign  body,  a  grain  of  sand  or  a 
fragment  of  shell,  in  the  middle  of  each  ball,  round  which 

♦  Sedgwick,  Transactionfl  Geol.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sarvpy 
Soc.  of  London,  2nd  seriefi,  iii.  of  Great  Britain,  i.  43,  for  another 
91  and  465.  See  aUo  De  la  Beche,      intftauce. 
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aggregation  has  taken  place.  Such  rocks,  when  the  gra- 
nules are  small,  are  called  Oolites  or  Boestones  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  roe  of  a  fish :  the  coarser  varieties  are 
called  Pisolites,  or  Feastones.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  structrare  has  been  observed  in  Limestones  now 
forming  on  the  beaches  of  Coral  islands  out  of  the  debris  of 
Coral  rock.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  watch  the  way  in 
which  little  grains  act  as  nuclei,  and  become  coated  over 
with  successive  shells  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  so  enlarged 
into  minute  concretions.*  In  such  cases  the  aggregation  of 
the  mineral  goes  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  &rmation  of 
the  rock,  and  the  concretions  formed  difPer  in  their  mode 
of  growth  from  those  in  which  the  process  of  separation 
and  aggregation  took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  rock 
was  complete. 


.  Fig.  32. — CoiiCBSTiOMA.KT  Stkuctu&b  in  Sandstone. 

Seoretionary  ITodiiles. — There  is  a  class  of  nodules 
which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  from  concretions, 
because  they  have  arisen  in  a  different  manner.  Like 
some  concretions  they  are  roimded  and  consist  of  concentric 
coats ;  but  when  they  contain  a  hollow  space  inside,  as  is 
often  the  case,  its  walls  are  frequently  lined  with  crystals 
having  their  vertices  or  bright  faces  turned  inwards.  This 
last  fact  shows  that  the  formation  of  such  nodules  has 
gone  on  from  without  inwardsy  whereas  concentric  concre- 
tions were  formed  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  succes- 
sive growth  of  coat  over  coat  from  a  central  nucleus  out- 
wards. 

Nodules  of  this  class  may  be  called  Secretionary  or 
Licretionary :  they  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  of 

*  Dana,  OoralB  and  Coral  IsIandB,  p.  163. 
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178  GEOLOGY. 

mineral  matter  from  percolating  water  in  hollow  spaces  in 
rocks :  the  first  coat  was  laid  down  on  the  walls  of  the 
caidty,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  this  another  coat  was 
depositeo^  and  so  the  growth  of  the  nodule  has  gone  on  in 
the  direction  just  mentioned.  Agates  are  a  common 
instance  of  this  dass  of  nodules. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEFINITION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BFRIVATITE 
BOCKS:  AND  HOW  FROM  A  STUDY  OF  THEIR 
CHARACTERS  WE  CAN  DETERMINE  THE  FHYSICAL 
OEOGRAFHY  OF  THE  EARTH  A  T  DIFFERENT  PERIODS 
OF  ITS  FAST  HISTORY. 

••  In  these  shows  a  chroiicle  survives." 

WOBDSWOSTU. 

OUR  task  in  the  last  chapter  was  to  inquire  how  llie 
waste  resulting  from  denudation  is  disposed  of.  We 
found  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is  ultimately  laid  out 
on  the  floors  of  bodies  of  still  water ;  and  that  the  deposits 
now  forming  in  this  manner,  though  they  differ  from  one 
another  in  many  respectSi  all  agree  in  possessing  a  bedded 
or  stratified  structure.  We  have  already  learned  that  a 
large  class  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  characterised 
by  a  like  bedded  arrangement. 

Here  then  we  had  one  point  of  resemblance  between 
certain  rocks  and  deposits  now  in  the  course  of  formation, 
and,  when  we  came  to  examine  the  latter  more  in  detail,  it 
was  seen  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  was  not  con- 
fined to  bedding ;  in  fact  as  each  kind  of  modem  deposit 
was  passed  in  review,  we  were  able  to  point  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  from  which  it  differed 
in  no  respect  whatever,  except  in  certain  cases  that  of  con- 
solidation. 

We  were  thus  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
bedded  rocks  were  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  tho5^e 
modem  deposits  from  which  they  differ  in  no  essential 
respect.  Having  now  learned  how  bedded  rocks  were  pro- 
duced, we  can  substitute  for  our  former  threefold  sub- 
division of  them  into  Arenaceous,  ArgOlaceoua,  and  Cal- 
careous, a  more  complete  classification,  which  will  have 
respect  not  only  to  what  these  rocks  are  made  of,  but  to 
the  way  in  which  they  were  formed. 
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DerivatiTe  Books  and  their  damnfloation. — The 

rocks  hitherto  treated  of  owe  their  origin  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  denudation,  and  hence  they  may  be  all  classed 
together  as  "Derivative." 

We  may  subdivide  them,  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  formation,  into— 

1.  Mechanically  formed. 

2.  Chemically  formed, 
d.  Organically  formed. 

The  first  are  formed  of  mechanically  transported  sedi- 
ment :  the  second  and  third  out  of  the  matter  carried  down 
in  solution,  which  is  sometimes  precipitated  chemically, 
and  sometimes  extracted  by  the  agency  of  ii-niTna.lH  or 
plants. 

If  we  look  to  the  cireumstanees  imder  which  Derivative 
Bocks  were  formed,  we  may  dass  them  as  follows : — 

1.  Marine :  formed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

2.  Estuarine :  formed  at  the  meeting  of  fresh  and  salt 
waters. 

d.  Lacustrine :  formed  in  inland  bodies  of  water. 

4.  Terrestrial :  formed  on  land. 

Under  the  first  head  we  shall  have  to  distinguish  between 
Littoral  deposits,  or  those  formed  near  the  shore:  the 
deposits  laid  down  on  parts  of  the  sea-bottom  remote  from 
land,  but  still  near  enough  to  it  to  receive  mechanical  sedi- 
ment, which  may  be  caUed  Thalamic;  and  those  produced 
at  spots  so  far  from  land  that  little  or  no  mechanically 
carried  sediment  finds  its  way  to  them,  which  may  be 
called  Oceania, 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  Lacustrine  deposits,  those 
formed  in  fresh,  and  those  in  salt  water. 

Terrestrial  deposits  are  formed  mainly  by  atmospheric 
weathering,  by  wind,  by  vegetable  growth  and  decay,  and 
by  the  action  of  ice. 

The  fossil  remains  of  animals  and  plants  preserved  in 
rocks  often  give  a  due  to  the  circumstances  imder  which 
the  latter  were  deposited.  The  study  of  fossils  or  PalsBon- 
tology  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  chapter,  but  we 
shall  point  out  here  the  aid  they  give  in  the  matter  of  our 
present  inquiries. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  us  to  some  such  broad 
general  dassification  of  the  Derivative  Rocks  as  is  given  in 
file  following  table.* 

*  Compare  Geological  Magazine,  v.  503. 
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A.  MABnrB. 


B.  ESTUABIMB. 


Oeneraii  Glassifioation  of  Debivatzve  Bocks. 

Littoral,  Mechanical. 

Sandy  and  coarse. 
Variable  in  horisontal  range  and 
iiregolarly  bedded. 
Ex.  Gonglomeratea  and  Coarse  Sand- 
stones. 
Thakutic.  Mechanical,  or  mixed  mechanical 

and  organic 
Clayey  and  fine. 

Constant  for  large  horizontal  dis- 
tances and  regiDarly  bedded. 
Ex.  Fine  Sandstones,  Shales,  and  im- 
pure Limestones. 
Oceanic,  Oiganic 

Calcareons. 

Often  of  great  horizontal  extent 
Ex.  Pure  Limestone. 

Altered  Organic  deposits. 
Ex.  Atlantic  Bed  Mud. 

Mechanical. 

Sandy  and  clayey  Bocks,  and  im- 
pure Limestones.] 

Iiregolar  bedding  with  firequent 
changes  in  mineral  composition. 

Alternations  of  marine,  brackish, 
and  fresh-water  beds.  Marine 
fossils  often  dwsffed. 

Mainly  sandy  and  clayey  beds  and 
impure  Limestones  of  mechanical 
origin. 

Organic  or  semi-organic  occa- 
sionally. 

Some  chemical  precipitates  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  and  Silica. 

Chemical  Precipitates,  such  as  Bock 
Salt,  QyxMum,  and  Dolomite,  con- 
spicuous ;  occurring  in  lenticular 
masses  among  sandy  and  clayey 
mechanical  deposits. 

Fotudls  rare,  sometimes  stunted 
and  deformed  marine  forma. 

Meehanieal.  From  atmospheric  wea- 
thering, Bainwash,  Screes,  Old 
Soils.  From  wind  (.^lian). 
Blown  Sand. 
OrgoHte,  Mainly  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin, as  Coal.*  Animal  deposits  of 
Guano. 

N.B, — Deposits  formed  by  the  aid  of  ice  are  omitted  from  the  above 
table  for  reasons  given  on  p.  182. 

*  It  is  very  convenient  to  put      have    scarcely   a   right   to   the 
these  rocks   here,   though  they      place,  unless  we  stretch  a  point 
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One  word  of  warning  about  the  last  column  of  the  above 
table.  Its  object  is  not  to  specify  every  single  one  of  the 
different  kinds  of  rock  which  are  somewhere  or  other  to  be 
met  with  in  each  subdivision ;  but  to  point  out  those  widely 
prevalent  forms,  which  give  to  each  group  its  peculiarly 
distinctive  stamp.  Thus  no  mention  is  made  of  deposits  of 
a  semi-organic  character,  such  as  beds  of  Oyster  shells, 
which  occur  in  the  Littoral  zone ;  nor  of  the  rare  mechanical 
and  still  rarer  chemical  deposits  in  the  Oceanic  area ;  be- 
cause cases  like  these  are  of  the  nature  of  local  and  sub- 
ordinate accidents,  which  do  not  from  a  broad  point  of  view 
affect  the  prevailing  character  of  any  one  of  the  ^ups. 
It  is  the  latter,  and  not  mere  accidental  accompamments, 
that  we  look  to,  when  we  want  to  find  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  any  given  mass  of  rocks  were  formed. 

Importance  of  learning  the  Conditions  under 
which  Bocks  were  formed. — ^The  great  value  of  a  classi- 
fication like  that  just  attempted,  as  compared  with  an 
arrangement  of  rocks  depending  on  mineral  composition 
alone,  is  this ;  it  speaks  to  us  of  matters  of  far  greater 
import  than  chemical  and  mineralogical  constitution,  for  it 
asserts  that  rocks  have  not  always  existed  as  we  see  them 
now,  and  it  assigns  to  each  kind  of  rock  the  cause  and  con- 
ditions of  its  formation.  And  it  is  not  till  we  have  got  to 
this  point,  that  we  realise  what  the  real  aim  and  end  of  all 
geological  work  is ;  that  it  is  not  merely  to  tell  us  what 
rocks  are  like,  but  to  enable  us,  when  we  look  at  a  rock,  to 
say  how  and  where  it  was  formed. 

When  we  can  do  this,  Geology  becomes,  not  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  dry  descriptions,  but  a  history ;  and  we  learn  to  look 
upon  rocks  as  the  pages  of  a  volume,  on  which  is  written  an 
account  of  what  was  going  on  while  Uiey  were  being  formed. 
The  student,  who  knows  no  more  of  Geology  than  he  has 
picked  up  irom  the  preceding  pages,  wiU  have  begun  to 
realise  that  every  rock  has  a  story  of  its  own  to  tell,  and 
furnishes  to  any  one,  who  can  read  its  tale  aright,  a  record 
of  what  was  the  physical  condition  of  the  spot,  on  which  it 
is  found,  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  Now  in  studying 
the  physical  condition  of  the* earth  at  present,  we  do  not 
confine  our  attention  to  any  single  one  of  its  physical 
divisions,  its  land  surfaces  for  instance  or  its  oceans ;  but 
we  strive  to  learn  all  we  can,  alike  about  the  dry  land,  the 

and  say  they  are  derivative,  inas-      famishes  the  soil   from    which 
much  aa  it  is  denudation  that      plants  draw  uart  of  Uieir  food. 
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shallow  parts  and  more  profound  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
lakes  and  inland  seas,  and  in  short  about  every  one  of  the 
varied  features  and  modifications  of  its  surface.  It  is  the 
aim  of  Qeology  to  furnish  us  with  like  detailed  information 
about  the  eaxih  as  it  wba  during  past  ages ;  and,  as  the 
only  documents,  so  to  speak,  from  which,  we  can  draw  this 
knowledge,  are  the  rocks  that  were  formed  during  those 
times,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  we  should  be  able  to 
ascertain  under  what  conditions  they  were  formed ;  because 
Terrestrial  rocks  tell  us  where  the  dry  land  lay.  Littoral 
deposits  mark  the  shore  line.  Oceanic  beds  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  Lacustrine  formations  give  us  the  site  of  inland 
bodies  of  water.  It  is  only  when  we  have  been  able  to 
study  a  contemporaneous  suite  of  all  these  different  forms 
of  rocktf,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  earth  at  any  past  epoch. 

We  wiU  therefore  give  up  this  chapter  to  an  eirolanation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  character  ox  a  rock  enables  us  to 
decide  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed ;  and 
so  to  map  out  the  different  distributions  of  land  and 
water  which  have  existed  at  different  periods  of  the  earth's 
past  history. 

Teaching  of  Glacial  Fcnnatioiui.. — Under  each  one 
of  the  above  four  main  subdivisions  we  might  have  speci- 
fied one  or  more  members  formed  by  the  action  of  ice. 
Thus  among  the  Oceanic  group  we  do  find,  though  but 
rarely,  boulaers  dropped  from  icebergs ;  in  Thalassic,  lit- 
toral, Estuarine,  and  Lacustrine  he&  Boulder  Clays  and 
Glacial  Mud  are  met  with ;  while  Till  and  Moraines  are 
important  items  in  the  roll  of  Terrestrial  rocks.  But  it 
will  be  better  for  our  present  purpose  to  look  upon  ice- 
formed  deposits  as  constituting  a  separate  glacial  dass, 
than  to  rank  them  as  subordinate  members  of  the  classes 
already  mentioned.  Our  object  in  the  present  chapter  is 
to  see  how  far  we  can  make  out,  from  a  study  of  any  given 
rock,  what  were  the  physical  conditions  that  prevailed 
when  that  rock  was  formed,  at  the  spot  where  it  occurs. 
Now  there  is  one  fact,  which  all  glacial  beds,  under  what- 
ever conditions  they  were  formed,  agree  in  indicating,  viz. 
the  prevalence  of  intense  cold;  and  this  fact  is  of  fax 
greater  importance  phvsically  than  the  consideration  whether 
fiiey  were  terrestnal  or  subaqueous.  While  therefore 
these  latter  points  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  the  most 
important  truth  to  be  gathered  from  glaicial  formations  is 
the  existence  of  a  severe  climate. 
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Theee  remarks  and  the  de8criptiq^  of  glacial  formations 
in  the  last  chapter  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing further  about  them  in  this  chapter. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  ^eat  leading 
features  which  distinguish  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  our 
table. 

A. — ^Mabinb  Eoces. 

Littoral  Socks. — The  Littoral  zone  of  any  marine  area 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  belt  between  the  limits  of  high 
and  low  tide,  and  a  tract  of  shallow  water  beyond.  Over 
the  first  the  tides  and  breakers  are  constantly  at  work 
grinding  down  material  detached  from  the  cliffs  or  brought 
within  me  range  of  their  action  by  riyers ;  the  bottom  of 
the  second  is  broken  up  only  occasionally  during  vexy 
severe  storms.  The  loose  matters  lying  on  the  lower  of 
these  belts  are  occasionally  transferred  from  it  to  the  tipper, 
but  it  is  on  the  latter  that  the  great  manufacture  of  debris 
goes  on ;  there  the  wear  of  the  waves,  as  they  advance  and 
retreat,  produces  great  piles  of  shingle  and  accumulations 
of  sand.  When  these  are  swept  out  seawards  the  finely 
divided  parts  travel  far  before  they  reach  the  bottom,  but 
the  coarse  and  heavy  materiab  sink  down  at  once  and 
become  heaped  up  in  long  banks  of  shingle  and  sand 
ranging  generally  parallel  to  the  coast  line.  Such  banks 
will  evidentiy  be  thickest  on  the  side  nearest  the  shore^ 
and  will  thin  away  in  a  wedge-shaped  form  seawards. 
These  materials  also  will  be  very  irregularly  stratified, 
for  the  currents  traversing  the  shallow  water  will  give 
rise  to  the  structure  already  described  as  current-  or  fcuse- 
bedding. 

Now  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  Con- 
glomerates and  coarse  Sandstones,  which  resemble  exactiy 
me  shore  deposits  of  the  present  day.  In  composition  they 
are  just  the  scmie ;  they  have  the  same  wedge-diaped  form, 
for,  though  they  may  be  followed  for  long  distances  in  one 
direction,  we  find,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace  them  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  to  this,  that  they  thin  out  rapidly 
and  become  replaced  by  beds  of  finer  grain.  They  also 
invariably  show  very  excessive  current-bedding. 

Eocks  answering  to  this  description  then  give  us  the 
position  of  an  old  coast-line,  and  we  know  that  the  side  on 
which  they  are  thickest  was  the  landward  side,  and  that 
the  direction  in  which  they  thin  out,  led  to  sea. 
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The  rough  usage  which  the  materials  of  such  rocks  have 
undergone,  has  very  frequently  prevented  any  remains  of 
animal  life  being  preserved  in  them,  and  they  are  generally 
barren  of  fossils.  When  they  do  contain  organic  remains, 
these  consist  of  the  hard  parts  of  creatures  that  lived  in 
shallow  water,  such  as  moUuscs,  whose  shells  in  such  situa- 
tions grow  thick  and  hard  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
pounding  of  the  shingle.  They  are  also  liable  to  enclose 
the  bones  of  terrestrial  animals  and  land  plants,  which 
have  been  brought  down  by  rivers  and  have  sunk  to  the 
bottom  near  their  mouths. 

The  deposits  just  mentioned  are  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  of  the  Littoral  group,  but  others  of  a  some- 
what different  nature  are  formed  between  tidal  limits.  In 
the  hollows  between  shingle-  and  sand-banks  mud  and  fine 
sand  accumulate,  and,  when  the  whole  becomes  compacted 
into  rock,  give  rise  to  lenticular  masses  of  Shale  and  lami- 
nated Sandstone,  such  as  often  occur  in  the  middle  of  bodies 
of  Ck)nglomerate.  The  surfaces  of  these  finer  beds  are 
ripple-marked  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  stamped 
with  the  tracks  and  burrows  of  marine  animals  and  the 
footprints  of  birds ;  when  they  are  laid  dry  by  the  retreat- 
ing tide,  they  are  cracked  by  the  sun;  sometimes  too 
evaporation  of  pools  of  sea  water  causes  the  deposition  of 
Crystals  of  Salt,  and  these  crystals,  being  afterwards  dis- 
solved, leave  a  cast,  which  is  filled  up  by  sediment,  and  so 
models  in  sand  or  mud  are  formed,  known  as  Pseudo- 
morphs.*  All  these  appearances  are  common  in  the  corre* 
sponding  rocks,  and,  where  they  are  met  with,  indicate  a 
littoral  origin. 

Thalassic  Socks. — Ka  we  leave  die  shallow  belt  which 
usually  fringes  a  sea-coast  and  advance  into  deeper  water, 
the  deposits  laid  down  on  the  sea-bottom  become  gradually 
finer  in  grain,  the  sandy  element,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Littoral  zone,  ceases  to  predominate,  and  clayey  mud 
replaces  it  in  part :  here  too  mixtures  of  mechanical  sedi- 
ment with  the  calcareous  remains  of  marine  animals  are 
formed. 

Such  deposits  give  rise  to  finely  grained  Sandstones, 
argillaceous  Sandstones,  Clays,  Shales,  Mudstones,  and 
impure  Limestones. 

These  deep-water  marine  beds  will  show  more  regularity 
in  their  bedding  than  those  of  the  Littoral  zone,  because 


*  Quart.  Jonm.  G^l.  Soc.,  ix.  5,  187,  xxiv.  546 :  and  p. 
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the  currents,  to  which  confused  bedding  is  due,  become 
feebler  as  the  water  deepens :  they  will  also  spread  over 
larger  areas  and  be  more  uniform  in  composition,  because 
the  finely  divided  matter,  out  of  which  they  are  formed, 
remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the  water  and  is 
spread  oyer  broad  spaces  before  it  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
The  area  over  which  finely  divided  sediment  suspended  in 
river  water  is  distributed,  is  increased  by  the  smaller 
specific  gravity  of  fresh  than  salt  water.  fSx>m  this  cause 
the  discharge  from  a  river  floats  on  the  top  of  the  sea  in 
some  cases  for  hundreds  of  miles  before  it  becomes  fairly 
mixed  up  with  the  salt  water,  and  of  course  carries  along 
with  it  its  burden  of  suspended  matter. 

The  quietness  of  deposition  of  these  beds  is  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  animals,  which  live  in 
the  water  where  they  are  formed ;  hence  they  wiU  be  often 
highly  fossilif erous,  but  these  fossils  will  be  almost  exclur 
sively  marine,  and  it  will  be  only  very  rarely  that  the 
remains  of  land  animals  or  plants  wiU  have  been  carried 
out  far  enough  to  sea  to  have  been  embedded  in  them. 

Limestones  are  by  no  means  rare  among  the  present 
class  of  rocks,  but  they  diSer  from  the  typical  Limestones 
of  the  Oceanic  area  in  being  very  impure,  because  they  are 
only  partly  made  up  of  the  calcareous  portions  of  marine 
animals  and  contain  besides  mixtures  of  muddy  or  sandy 
sediment.  It  seems  however  possible  that  where  rivers 
very  largely  charged  with  Carbonate  of  Lime  flow  into  the 
sea,  chemi(kL  precipitation  may  take  place  and  give  rise  to 
beds  of  purer  Limestone :  but  it  is  probable  that  such  cases 
are  very  exceptional.* 

ZTormal  Oceanic  Socks. — ^In  every  large  ocean  there 
are  bounds  past  which  no  sediment  however  finely  divided 
is  carried,  and  beyond  these  no  mechanical  deposit  can 
consequently  be  formed.  Li  the  dear  pure  water  of  these 
regions  animals  flourish,  which  cannot  exist  in  water 
fouled  by  sediment,  and  by  these  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter 
masses  of  pure  Limestone  are  built  up. 

Many  such  Limestones  occur  among  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust,  about  whose  origin  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
because  we  can  still  see  that  they  are  almost  entirely  made 
np  of  the  hard  parts  of  marine  animals ;  other  large  masses 
of  pure  Limestone  there  are  which  now  show  little  or  no 
trace  of  fossils;  but  to  these  too  we  assign  an  organic 

♦  See  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  10th  ed.,  i.  429—431. 
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origin,  because  we  know  of  no  other  way  in  which,  they 
can  have  been  formed,  and  we  suppose  that  changes,  which 
will  be  more  fully  treated  of  by-and-by,  have  removed  aU 
traces  of  the  fosrals  which  they  once  contained. 

In  all  cases  then  we  look  upon  great  masses  of  pure 
Limestone  as  haying  been  formed  by  animal  agency,  and 
as  marking  the  sites  of  what  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.  Oceanic  areas  far  remote  from  land. 

In  Limestones  of  this  character  we  almost  always  meet 
with  siliceous  nodules,  as  for  instance  Flints  in  Chalk, 
Chert  nodules  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England. 
The  origin  of  these  has  been  already  explained,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  recall  attention  to  the  almost  invariable  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  kinds  of  rock,  because  it  is  a  fact  in 
favour  of  the  organic  origin  of  the  Limestone.  We  know 
that  sea  water  holds  in  solution  Silica  as  well  as  Carbonate 
of  Lime,  and  that,  besides  the  animals  and  plants  which 
secrete  the  latter,  there  are  others  living  side  oy  side  with 
them,  which  extract  the  former;  the  intermixture  of 
siliceous  and  calcareous  organisms  readily  explains  the 

Sresence  of  Silica  in  the  middle  of  an  eminently  calcareous 
eposit,  a  fact  which  it  is  not  easy  to  accoimt  for  in  any 
other  way. 

We  must  now  include  in  the  roU  of  Oceanic  formations 
deposits  like  the  Bed  Mud  of  the  Atlantic  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  the  rocks  which  may  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way. 

We  find  now  and  then  exceptions  to  the  sweeping  state- 
ment that  Oceanic  deposits  are  mainly  of  organic  origin ; 
these  are  not  numerous  enough  to  upset  its  general  truth, 
but  still  require  notice. 

Erratics  in  Oceaoie  Deposits. — Occasionally  travelled 
boulders  of  large  size  are  met  with  in  the  heart  of  great 
masses  of  strata  that  were  formed  in  still  water  far  away 
from  any  land.  There  are  several  possible  means  by  which 
these  wanderers  may  have  been  carried  to  their  present 
position. 

Large  stones  often  eet  entangled  among  the  roots  of 
trees,  and,  when  the  mtter  fall  into  rivers,  are  floated 
down  the  stream  and  out  to  sea,  till  the  decay  of  the  wood 
drops  them  to  the  bottom.  Another  means  of  carriage  is 
furnished  by  seaweeds,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  size 
large  enough  to  float  the  rocky  fragments  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  Lastly,  floating  ice  is  another  trans- 
poiting  agent,  and  in  all  probabifity  the  one  which  has 
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in  most  cases  been  employed.  Where  the  fragments  are 
angular  they  may  have  formed  originaJly  part  of  the  mo- 
rainic  rubbish  on  the  back  of  a  gkder  or  ice-sheet,  and 
were  borne  away  on  icebergs ;  where  they  are  rounded, 
they  must  have  been  picked  up  from  the  shingle  of  the 
beach  by  coast-ice.  Tne  reader  will  find  a  description  of 
erratics  embedded  in  chalk,  and  a  discussion  of  the  way  ijo 
which  they  may  have  been  brought,  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  Austen  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xiy.  252. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Oceanic  Areas. — ^Under  certain 
circumstances  too  chemical  deposits  are  formed  even  in 
the  centre  of  wide  Oceanic  areas.  Thus  Dana  ("Ooral 
Islands,"  p.  294)  gives  the  following  section  of  the  deposits, 
which  fill  up  the  lagoon  of  an  old  raised  atoll,  Jarvis 
Island,  situated  in  lat.  0**  22'  S,  long.  159**  58'  W  :— 

8.  Guano. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  some  compact  and  ciTstalline, 
some  soft  and  amorphous,  often  two  feet  thick. 
1.  Fine  Coral  debris  and  shells. 

Here  the  source  of  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  must  have 
been  the  sea  water,  which  holdiB  small  quantities  of  that 
substance  in  solution:  when  the  lagoon  became  closed, 
evaporation  would  concentrate  the  solution  till  the  dissolved 
salts  were  precipitated ;  if  a  fresh  supply  of  water  were 
then  admitted  to  the  same  treatment,  and  the  process 
repeated  often  enough,  any  thickness  of  Gypsum  might  be 
accumulated.  Dana  further  mentions,  that,  as  far  as  his 
observations  extend,  all  elevated  lagoons  have  similar 
deposits  of  Gypsum,  and  that  Bock  Salt  frequently  accom- 
panies them  {op,  ctt,  pp.  182,  297).  Imperfect  Dolomite 
IS  also  formed  imder  similar  circumstances.  Thus  the 
Coral  Limestone  of  the  island  of  Matea  contains*  a  large 
percentage  of  Carbonate  of  Ma^esia.  This  salt  does 
enter  into  the  composition  of  certam  Corals,  f  but  hardly  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  possible  that  they  could  ue 
the  sole  source  of  a  rock  like  this.  The  Limestone  was 
probably  formed  out  of  Coral  debris  in  the  drying-up 

*  Analysu,  Silliman's  Jonm.,  Some  specimens  gave  only  5*29 

2nd  aeriee,  ziv.  82 : —  per  cent,  of  Carbonate  of  Mag« 

nesia. 

Carbonate  of  lime  .    .    .    61*93  f  Forchbammer  found  2*1  per 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia    .    88*07  cent,  of  Magnesia  in  Corallium 

Specific  Gravity     .    .    .    2*690  rubmm,  and  6*86  in  Isis  hippnxis. 

Hardness 4*25  (Dana,  Coral  IslandB,  p.  99.) 
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lagoon  of  an  old  atoll,  which  had  been  oonverted  by 
evaporation  into  a  strongly  concentrated  solution  of  Mag* 
nesian  Salts  (op.  eit.  p.  357). 

Attention  has  been  called  to  these  abnormal  forms  of 
Oceanic  deposit,  because  we  shall  see  shortly  that  Rock  Salt, 
Gypsum,  Dolomite,  and  otih.er  chemically  formed  rocks  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  formations  originating  in 
mland  seas.  The  cases  quoted  show,  that  we  must  not 
jump  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion,  that,  wherever  these 
idndiB  of  rock  occur,  the  beds  among  which  they  are  found 
are  necessarily  Lacustrine.  If,  ^en  we  look  at  their 
surroundings,  we  find  them  to  be  merely  subordinate 
patches  in  the  middle  of  a  great  mass  of  rocks  evidently 
of  Oceanic  origin,  we  must  decide  on  the  conditions  under 
which  the  group  was  deposited  from  the  broad  ^neral 
character  of  the  whole,  and  not  from  a  few  local  accidents. 

B. — ^EsTUABiNE  Books. 

Eveiywhere  along  the  coast  materials  for  the  formation 
of  submarine  rocks  are  furnished  out  of  the  detrital  matter 
brought  down  by  streams  or  yielded  by  the  destruction  of 
the  diffs.  But,  where  a  large  river  enters  the  sea,  an 
unusual  amount  of  sediment  is  brought  in  at  a  single  spot, 
and  the  agcimiulationB  round  its  mouth  tend  in  consequence 
to  become  specially  conspicuous. 

The  distribution  of  the  matters  carried  down  by  a  great 
river  will  depend  on  the  following  circumstances:  if 
powerful  currents  sweep  across  its  mouth,  they  may  bear 
away  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  detritus,  and 
little  or  no  deposition  may  go  on  opposite  the  mouth ;  but 
if  the  sea  be  free  from  currents,  or  if  the  volume  or  cha- 
racter of  the  suspended  matter  be  such  as  the  existing 
currents  are  unable  to  remove,  deposition  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  river  enters  the  sea,  the  latter 
wUl  be  gradually  filled  up,  and  a  tongue  of  land,  con- 
stantly growing  in  size,  will  be  pushed  out  into  the  marine 
area. 

The  projections  of  land  formed  in  this  way  are  known 
as  Deltas. 

Tides  both  hinder  and  promote  the  growth  of  Deltas. 
The  scour  of  the  ebb  tends  to  sweep  away  sediment  already 
deposited;  while  the  pounding  back  of  the  river  during 
high  tide  promotes  deposition. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  our  giving  any  lengthy  descrip* 
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tion  of  existmg  deltas,*  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  student 
should  realise  the  enormous  size  to  which  thej  ^ow.  The 
fluviatile  deposits  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
extend  over  an  area  of  12,300  miles,  equal  to  nearly  hali 
that  of  Ireland^  and  have  been  proved  by  boring  to  be  at 
one  spot  more  than  600  feet  in  thickness.  The  delta  of 
the  Ganges  is  not  far  from  twice  as  large. 

The  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  deltas  consist  will 
vary  according  to  circimistances.  Where  mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  coast,  the  streams  that  flow  down  their 
flanks  will  have  fall  enough  to  enable  them  to  bring  down 
coarse  detritus,  and  deposits  of  sand  and  shingle  will  be 
formed  around  their  mouths.  But  where,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  large  riyers,  a  broad  tract  of  flat  country  inter- 
venes between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  on  which  the 
sources  of  the  stream  lie,  the  river  ceases  to  be  able  to 
carry  forward  coarse  matter  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  low 
countiy,  and  only  flnely  divided  sediment  reaches  the  sea. 
Still,  even  in  the  latter  case,  we  may  expect  alternations 
of  beds  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness  corresponding 
to  the  seasons  when  the  river  is  low,  and  when  it  is  in 
flood. 

In  the  arrangement  of  their  materials  the  deposits  of 
deltas  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Littoral 
zone  among  marine  beds.  There  wiU  be  the  same  current- 
bedding,  the  same  interlacing  of  wedge-shaped  masses  of 
beds  of  different  mineral  composition,  and  generally  the 
same,  prevailing  irregularity  when  the  whole  is  looked  at 
on  a  large  scale.  We  shall  also  And  the  surfaces  of  the 
beds  ripple-marked,  rain-pitted,  sun-cracked,  crossed  by 
animal  tracks,  and  dotted  ovei;  with  pseudomorphs  of  salt 
crystals.  When  the  surface  of  a  delta  has  been  raised 
nearly  up  to  the  sea  level,  the  deposits  often  assiime  a 
veiy  complex  character ;  sand-dunes  or  shingle-banks  are 
piled  up,  and  by  damming  back  the  river  water  give  rise 
to  lagoons,  in  which  fresh- water  animals  live  and  become 
embedded ;  after  a  while  the  sea  bursts  tlirough  the 
barrier  and  brings  with  it  brackish  forms  whose  remains 
are  preserved  in  the  next  series  of  strata :  sometimes  the 
water  at  one  end  of  a  lagoon  is  salt  enough  to  support 
brackish-water  creatures  and  sufficiently  freshened  by 
the  influx   of  river  water  at  the  other  end  to   allow  of 

*  For  information  on  this  head  Be  la  Beche,  Geological  Observer, 
Boe  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  72,  98  ;  Carl  Vogt,  Lehrbuch 
10th  ed.,  i.  chaps,  xviii.  and  xix. ;       dor  Geologie,  ii.  114. 
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fresh- water  animalfl  liying  in  it,  and  thus  the  beds  laid 
down  in  it  show  a  gradual  passage  from  one  form  to  the 
other. 

In  some  cases  deposits  of  Bock  Salt,  Gypsum,  and  other 
chemical  precipitates  are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of 
bodies  of  salt  water  shut  off  in  lagoons. 

Occasionally  the  shutting  out  of  the  sea  by  temporary 
barriers  gives  rise  to  tracts  of  comparatively  dry  land,  on 
which  marsh-loving  plants  flourish,  and  in  which  land 
animals  that  venture  on  them  are  liable  to  get  mired,  and 
thus  there  are  produced  interstratifled  terrestrial  format 
tions  with  the  remains  of  the  plants  that  grew  on  them 
and  the  beasts  that  frequented  them.  In  this  way  delta 
deposits  show  constant  alternations  of  fresh- water,  brackish, 
chemical,  and  terrestrial  formations. 

This  complexity  will  be  vastly  increased,  if,  while  the 
deposition  of  the  delta  is  going  on,  there  are  changes  in 
the  relative  level  of  the  hmd  and  sea.  Suppose  the  sea- 
bottom  to  be  sinking  slowly,  and  that  the  downward 
movement  is  interrupted  by  occasional  pauses.  During 
one  of  the  latter  the  water  may  be  so  far  filled  up  that  a 
land  surface  is  produced ;  when  depression  begins  again, 
the  terrestrial  accumulations  beoome  covered  up  by  sub- 
aqueous deposits,  and  in  this  way  any  number  of  alterna- 
tions of  the  two  forms  of  rock  may  be  produced.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  fluviatile  deposits  on  which  Venice 
stands  :  they  have  been  bored  through  to  a  d^th  of  400 
feet,  and  at  four  different  levels  beds  of  turf  precisely 
similar  to  those  now  forming  on  the  margin  of  the  Adriatic 
were  met  with. 

Alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  will  lead 
to  the  same  admixture  of  terrestrial  and  subaqueous 
deposits. 

Shape  in  section  of  Deltas. — ^If  we  could  make  a 
longitudinal  section  along  the  whole  length  of  a  delta,  we 
should  find  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  increasing  for 
some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  beginning 
to  decrease,  and  at  last  wedging  away  to  notlung. 

Fossils  of  Estuarine  Beds. — The  fossil  remains  pre- 
served in  estuarine  beds  will  show  a  mixture  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  class  of  deposits.  There  will  be  no  deep 
sea  forms,  but  the  shells  and  fish  that  inhabit  brackish 
water  will  be  present;  with  these  drifted  specimens  of 
fresh-water  and  land  plants  and  shells,  and  bones  of  terres- 
trial and  amphibious  animals  will  occur ;  occasionally  we 
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shall  oome  upon  beds  enclosing  onl j  a  fresh- water  fauna, 
and  others  which  are  evidently  land  growths. 

We  also  meet  with  the  shells  of  Estuaiine  or  Marine 
mollusca,  which  are  stunted  and  deformed,  as  if  the  con- 
ditions xmder  which  they  lived  were  unfavourable  to 
healthy  growth.  These  abnormal  forms  were  caused  by 
some  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  river,  whereby 
an  area,  which  had  for  a  time  been  occupied  by  salt  water, 
became  freshened,  not  sufficiently  to  loll  off  the  marine 
inhabitants,  but  enough  to  make  their  surroundings  un- 
suitable to  their  habits. 

Deposits  formed  by  the  Union  of  Deltas.— The 
deposits  then  of  the  delta  of  a  single  river  wiU  form  a 
very  complicated  group,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  their 
growth,  the  deltas  of  several  neighbouring  streams  come 
to  be  united,  we  get  a  mass  of  strata  showing  still  greater 
irregularity :  the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  several 
rivers  may  vary  very  much  in  character,  the  prevailing 
constituent  of  the  detritus  of  one  may  be  mud,  of  another 
sand,  and  the  waters  of  a  third  may  be  so  charged  with 
Carbonate  of  lime  as  to  promote  the  abundant  growth  of 
calcareous  organisms  and  give  rise  to  beds  of  Limestone  ; 
and  in  this  way,  when  the  united  deposits  come  to  form 
one  great  rock  mass,  we  shall  find  in  it  beds  which  at  one 
spot  are  Sandstone,  at  another  Shale,  and  at  a  third  Lime- 
stone, the  three  forms  passing  horizontally  into  one  another 
by  gradual  steps. 

Example  of  an  Sstnarine  Gronp. — ^Among  the  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  great  groups  of  strata  which 
show  all  the  peculiarities  just  described  as  characteristic 
of  delta  deposits:  a  very  good  instance  is  furnished  by 
what  are  known  as  the  Wealden  Eocks  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
This  formation  consists  of  Clays,  Sands,  Sandstones,  Cal- 
careous Grits  and  impure  Limestones:  it  contains  the 
remains  of  estuarine  and  fresh-water  shells  and  crus- 
taceans and  fish,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  decide  its 
estuarine  character.  We  learn  further  that  it  was  de- 
posited not  far  from  land,  because  we  find  embedded  in  it 
land  plants,  insects,  the  bones  of  birds,  and  of  terrestrial 
and  amphibious  animals,  specially  a  gigantic  terrestrial 
lizard  known  as  the  Iguanodon,  the  footprints  of  which 
still  remain  imprinted  on  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  beds. 
We  have  therefore  all  the  signs  by  which  we  recognise  a 
formation  of  Estuarine  origin,  and  we  can  determine  also 
tlie  quarter  from  which  the  river  that  deposited  it  flowed, 
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and  whereabouts  the  sea  lay  into  which  that  river  dis- 
csharged  itself. 

The  thickness  of  the  whole  mass  of  strata  in  Sussex  is 
at  least  1,300  feet ;  as  we  trace  them  westwards  along  the 
English  coast  they  fall  off  rapidly,  till,  at  the  last  spot  where 
they  are  exposed,  they  are  less  tiian  200  feet  thick.  A^ain 
the  corresponding  beds  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France  show 
a  still  more  strilang  decrease  m  thickness  in  the  direction 
of  Boulogne.  The  spot  where  the  beds  are  thickest  was 
evidently  in  the  middle  of  the  estuary ;  the  fact  that  they 
thin  away  both  to  the  east  and  the  west,  shows  that  the 
water  shallowed  in  those  directions,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  margins  of  the  estuary  lay  towards  those  quarters. 
The  estuaiy,  therefore,  in  which  these  beds  were  depo- 
sited, stretdied  across  Sussex,  and  its  shores  lay  to  the 
east  and  west  of  that  county, — ^that  is,  its  general  direction 
ran  north  and  south.  That  the  sources  of  the  river  were 
to  the  north,  and  that  the  ocean  into  which  it  dischairged 
itseK  lay  to  the  south,  we  learn  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. If  we  cross  the  channel  and  examine  the  cor- 
responding rocks  in  France,  we  find  the  group  to  consist 
there  of  alternations  of  beds  decidedly  estuarine  with  others 
undoubtedly  marine,  of  the  class  we  have  called  Thalassic ; 
as  we  go  towards  the  south-east;  the  estuarine  portions 
become  fewer  and  thinner  till  they  at  last  disappear  alto- 
gether, and  at  the  same  time  the  marine  beds  gradually  lose 
the  Thalassic  type  and  pass  into  Oceanic  Limestones.  We 
have  therefore  a  gradual  and  complete  passage  from  beds 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  through  alternations  of 
Estuarine  and  Marine  strata,  into  rocks  formed  in  an  open 
ocean. 

These  broad  facts  show  that  land  lay  to  the  north  and 
open  sea  to  the  south-east ;  and  by  the  aid  of  more  detailed 
observations,  which  need  not  be  given  here,  we  can  restore 
to  a  very  close  degree  of  approximation  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  at  the  time  this  group  was  being 
formed.  To  the  north  lay  a  tract  of  land  covered  with 
vegetation  and  inhabited  by  the  Iguanodon  and  othor 
creatures :  one  of  the  rivers  draining  this  continent  dis- 
charged itself  through  a  long  narrow  estuary,  which  ran 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  centre  of  France  and  opened  out  there 
into  a  brpad  ocean.  The  position  of  this  estaary  is  marked 
out  by  the  great  mass  of  beds,  almost  entirely  of  fresh  water 
origin  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  south-east  of  England ; 
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where  we  find  in  France  marine  beds  besin  to  come  in,  we 
know  that  we  have  passed  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  and 
are  getting  out  to  sea ;  and  when  we  find  these  Marine  beds 
gradually  losing  their  Thalassic  character  and  putting  on 
an  Oceanic  type,  we  know  that  we  are  well  in  the  marine 
area. 

One  more  point  calls  for  notice,  the  character  of  the 
Wealden  beds,  even  where  they  are  thickest,  proves  that 
they  have  been  deposited  in  not  very  deep  water.  The  only 
way  in  which  this  could  happen  was  by  a  gradual  sinking  of 
the  land  during  the  period  of  their  deposition.  We  lutve 
independent  evidence  that  such  a  sinking  did  take  place. 
Immediately  above  the  Wealden  beds  there  lies  a  thin 
group  of  strata  known  as  the  Punfield  Formation,  which 
consists  of  alternations  of  fresh-water  and  Littoral  Marine 
strata :  during  the  formation  of  these  rocks  then  the  sea 
must  have  from  time  to  time  encroached  on  the  area 
formerly  occupied  by  freeh  water.  Above  these  Punfield 
beds  are  others  known  as  the  Lower  Greensand,  which 
are  purely  marine ;  and  from  this  we  learn,  that,  by  the 
time  these  last  came  to  be  formed,  the  sea  had  permanently 
overflowed  the  country.  The  evidence  therefore  all  con- 
spites  to  show,  that,  during  the  formation  of  all  the  rocks 
we  have  been  reviewing,  the  land  was  going  down :  that 
during  the  Wealden  period  the  sea  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
broujnit  over  the  south-east  of  England;  that  during 
Funneld  tknes  it  advanced  over  part  of  that  district  and 
receded ;  and  finally  that  the  coxmtry  was  completely  sub- 
merged during  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Greensand. 

The  relations  of  the  rocks  just  described  to  one  another 
have  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  diagram  in  Fig.  33. 

0. — ^LAOUSTRmB  EOCKS. 

The  deposits  formed  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  those  of 
inland  seas  have  some  points  in  common,  which  may  be 
considered  before  we  come  to  the  characters  which  are 
peculiar  to  each. 

The  sediment  brought  into  a  lake  is  usually  supplied  by 
several  rivers,  which  enter  it  at  different  points,  which 
may  run  over  rocks  of  very  different  character,  and  may 
vary  much  in  their  transporting  powers.  From  this  cause 
Lacustrine  deposits  will  show  both  in  a  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical direction  very  marked  and  often  very  sudden  changes 
of  character.     The  coarser  matter  will  be  thrown  down 
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in  deltas  at  the  moutli  of  each  stream,  and  thus  fan-shaped 
masses  of  Conglomerate  will  accumulate  every  here  and 
there  along  the  edffe  of  the  water.  When  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  mass  of  Lacustrine  beds,  we  may,  by  noting 
the  position  of  these  deltas,  fix  the  boundaries  of  tiie  sheet 
of  water  in  which  it  was  accumulated.  The  more  finely 
divided  materials  will  travel  further,  and  will  to  a  certain 
extent  get  mixed  together,  before  they  reach  the  bottom, 
and  thus  the  centr^  parts  of  the  deposit  will  be  more 
uniform  in  character;  out  even  here  there  may  well  be 
numerous  alternations  of  beds  differing  in  colour,  compo- 
sition, and  texture,  for  it  is  probable  that  aU  the  inflowing 
streams  will  not  be  at  their  fullest  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  one  which  has  the  greatest  volume  and  velocity  will 
bring  in  and  spread  further  its  own  peculiar  sediment,  and 
give  rise  to  a  layer,  which  will  partake  more  largely  of 
the  character  of  the  sediment  of  that  stream  than  of  the 
others.  When  the  turn  of  the  next  stream  comes,  it  will 
lay  on  the  top  of  this  a  stratum,  in  which  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  sediment  which  it  brings  down  will  pre- 
vail, and  so  on.  Many  Lacustrine  formations  do  show 
numerous  alternations  of  their  beds  of  difiEerent  characters, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  for  the  reason  just  given.  Also 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  streams  cannot  carry  even 
fine  sediment  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  their  mouths, 
and  hence  the  beds  will  not  spread  each  of  them  over  the 
whole  .of  the  bottom,  but  will  dovetail  into  one  another  in 
a  wedge-shaped  fashion.  The  peculiarities  just  described 
are  wdl  exemplified  in  the  Lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne, 
which  the  reader  will  find  described  in  Lyell's  ''Manual 
of  Geology"  (6th  ed.),  p.  220. 

When  the  water  of  a  lake  is  low,  the  surfaces  of  the 
deposits  forming  in  it  are  sometimes  laid  dry,  and  then 
become  impressed  with  rain-pittings,  sun-cracks,  and  other 
such  markmgs,  which  we  have  already  seen  are  produced 
in  other  deposits  imder  similar  circumstfinces. 

When  the  streams  which  feed  a  lake  are  small,  each  will 
be  able  to  bring  down  only  a  small  quantity  of  sediment ; 
and,  if  this  is  finely  divided,  it  will  be  spread  over  a  larffe 
area,  and  give  rise  to  a  layer  or  stratum  of  small  thick- 
ness. A  change  in  the  character  of  the  detritus  will  lay 
upon  the  top  of  this  a  stratum  equally  thin,  but  of  different 
composition.  Thus  the  deposit  will  be  subdivided  into  a 
large  number  of  very  thin  beds,  and  will  contrast  strongly 
with  the  more  thickly-bedded  and  uniform  accumulations 
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of  a  Tlialaseic  or  Oceanic  area.  Fiff .  6  gives  an  instance 
of  this.  In  the  upper  fifteen  feet  tiiere  are  no  less  than 
nine  alternations  of  rock,  each  occurring  in  thin  layers, 
which  in  some  cases  are  further  subdivided  into  laminae  of 
excessive  tenuity ;  this  portion  of  the  section  is  of  Lacus- 
trine or  Estuarine  origm.  The  l#wer  twenbr-three  feet, 
which  consists  of  Marine  rocks,  shows  only  four  subdivi- 
sions, more  massive  and  blocky  in  their  structure. 

Fresh-water  Laciuitrine  I>epoeite. — Such  being  the 
general  character  of  all  Lacustrine  formations,  we  must 
next  consider  what  are  the  peculiarities  which  enable  us 
to  distinguish  those  deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes.  All 
Lacustrine  beds  resemble  those  of  Estuarine  origin  in  many 
respects,  they  show  the  same  general  irregularity  both  in 
the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  deposit,  give  the 
same  proofs  that  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  have  been  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  the  air,  and  contain  the  remains  of 
fresh-water  and  terrestrial  plants  and  animals.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  two :  Estuarine  formations 
usually  contain  beds  with  brackish  water  or  marine  shells 
interstratified  with  those  in  which  fiuviatile  forms  alone 
occur,  or  beds  yielding  a  mixture  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water forms ;  such  are  of  course  absent  from  the  deposits 
of  a  lake  to  which  the  sea  never  gains  access.  But  in  many 
cases  the  sheets  of  fresh  water,  in  which  Lacustrine  forma- 
tions have  been  laid  down,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
invaded  by  the  sea,  and  the  result  has  been  just  such  alter- 
nations of  fresh  and  salt  water  deposits  as  we  meet  with 
among  Estuarine  beds.  Li  a  case  like  this,  if  only  frag- 
ments of  the  deposit  have  been  preserved,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  say  to  which  dass  they  ^ould  be  referred :  but  if 
tiie  formation  has  come  down  in  anything  like  an  entire 
condition,  the  following  considerations  enable  us  to  decide 
this  point.  Estuarine  formations  will  pass  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion mto  those  of  a  purely  marine  origin ;  we  found  this  to  be 
the  case  for  instance  with  the  Wealden  Bocks  of  England. 
In  deposits  formed  in  bodies  of  fresh  water,  though  there 
may  be  marine  intercalations,  we  shall  never  observe  the  for- 
mation as  a  whole  to  jpass  laterallv  into  one,entirelv  marine. 
Further  if  a  Lacustrine  deposit  be  entire,  we  shall  find  all 
round  its  edges  a  ring  of  shore  formations.  Conglomerates, 
and  similar  coarse  rocks,  among  which  ike  ddtas  of  the 
inflowing  streams  will  be  spedafiy  conspicuous :  in  a  delta 
the  similar  rocks  will  tena  to  be  crowded  round  one  spot, 
viz.  the  river's  mouth.     In  the  one  case  the  directions  in 
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which  the  depoeits  tend  to  become  finer  in  grain  will  con- 
verge towards  a  centre^  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  in  the  other 
they  will  spread  out  like  a  fan  from  a  omtre,  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

A  purely  freeh-water  formation  will  contain  only  fresh- 
water fossils,  but  there  are  every  now  and  then  exceptions 
even  to  this  rule.  For  instance,  marine  crustaceans*  have 
been  dredged  up  from  the  depths  of  the  large  American 
Lakes,  and  their  remains  may  weU  get  mixed  up  with  those 
of  fresh- water  creatures  in  the  deposits  now  forming  be- 
neath those  bodies  of  water. 

Besides  the  ordinary  types  of  mechanical  deposits  the 
following  kinds  of  rock  are  worth  notice  as  often  occurring 
in  Lacustrine  beds.  Chemical  precipitates  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime  and  Silica  maybe  formed  when  springs  largely  charged 
with  these  substances  burst  out  on  the  ba^s  or  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  but  the  amount  held  in  solution  must  be 
considerable  in  order  to  produce  precipitation ;  this  is  often 
the  case  in  districts  where  volcanoes  either  are  or  have  been 
active.  Semi-organic  formations  also  occur,  such  as  the  ShelL 
Marls  of  some  small  lakes  in  Scotland,  which  have  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  sediment;  these  beds  are 
described  by  Lyell  as  consiBting  almost  entirely  of  the 
shells  of  fresh-water  testacea  decomposed  into  a  pulveru- 
lent marl.  Some  lakes  swarm  with  Diatoms,  the  siliceous 
cases  of  which  accumulate  on  the  bottom  and  give  rise  to 
the  deposits  of  Tripoli  or  polishing  stone :  in  other  cases 
Diatoms  extract  iron  from  the  water  and  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  Iron  ores. 

The  Lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne  furnish  a  good 
instance  of  a  purely  fresh-water  deposit ;  while  the  Molasse 
of  Switzerland,  of  which  the  reader  wUl  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion in  Lyell's  **  Elements  of  Geology,"  chap,  xv.,  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  formation  in  the  main  of  fresh-water  origin 
but  containing  marine  intercalations.  There  are  also  very 
extensive  Lacustrine  formations  in  the  western  states  of 
North  America-t  ^ 

8alt->wat«r  Laoturtrine  Sooks. — ^The  one  conspicuous 

*  These  lakes  vere  probably  modate  themseWes  to  the  change 

originally  bodies  of  salt  water  cat  and  linger  on  in  their  deepest 

off  from  the  ocean  by  the  np-  parts. 

heaval  of  barriers  of  land,  and  f  See  San  Pictures  of  the 
have  since  been  freshened  by  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Prof.  F.  K. 
the  water  poured  into  them  by  Hay  den,  chap,  yii.,  and  the  Re- 
rivers.  Some  few  marine  crea-  ports  of  the  IT.  S.  G^eological 
tares  have  been  able  to  aooom-  Surrey  of  the  Territories. 
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feature  which  characterises  deposits  formed  in  inland  bodies 
of  salt  water  is  the  presence  of  great  masses*  of  chemical 
precipitates,  such  as  Kock  Salt,  G^rpsnm,  and  Dolomite. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  &ese  forms  of  chemical 
deposit  are  in  very  i%any  cases  associated  together,  and 
that  the  beds  in  whidbi  they  occur  are  either  altogether 
barren  of  fossils,  or  contain  only  the  remains  of  land 
plants  and  of  terrestrial  or  amphibious  animals,  or,  if  there 
are  any  marine  forms  in  them,  these  are  few  in  number 
and  haye  a  dwarfed  and  unhcHalthy  look.  At  the  same 
time  those  rocks,  which  are  proved  by  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  well-deyeloped  marine  f ossOs  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  sea,  rarely  contain  in  any  quantity  the  salts 
which  sea  water  holds  in  solution.  The  meaning  of  these 
facts  has  been  already  hinted  at.  It  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  an  open  ocean  can  ever  become  sufficiently 
saturated  with  matter  in  solution  to  allow  of  precipitation 
taking  place ;  while  on  the  other  hand  this  is  the  result 
that  must  happen  in  closed  bodies  of  water,  and  may 
happen  in  those  which  have  an  outlet  if  the  evaporation 
be  excessive. 

We  shall  better  realise  the  much  hiffher  state  of  concen- 
tration that  obtains  in  closed  bodies  of  water  than  in  open 
sea,  by  contrasting  the  two  following  analyses  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead  Sea : — * 


Chloride  of  Sodium    . 

2-9460 

12-110 

Chloride  of  Magneeiiiin 

0-8228 

7*822 

Chloride  of  Calcium  . 

2-455 

Chloride  of  Potash     , 

00605, 

1-217 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

01357 

Sulphate  of  Magnerium     , 

0-2480 

0*0658 

0*452 

CarhonateofLime     . 

00118 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia      < 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

0-0004^ 
8-7698 

Total  solid  oontents 

24-066 

%:  On  this  head  Mr.  Sorby  has  some  very  pertinent  remarks. 
He  states  ^'that  some  very  solid  Dolomites  contain  even 
now  about  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in  water, 
Chlorides  of  Sodium,  Magnesium,  Potassium,  and  Calcium, 
and  Sulphate  of  lime,  which  are  doubtless  retained  in 


*  Bamsaj,  Kature,  viL  318. 
In  oonnection  with  this  snbject 
the  student  should  also  oonsnlt 


the  papers  of  this  author,  Quart 
Joum.  GeoL  Soc,  xxvii  189 
241. 
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minute  'fluid  cavitiee.'  These  must  hare  been  produced 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Dolomite,  and  caufi;ht  up  some  of 
ike  solution  then  present,  which  is  thus  indicated  to  have 
been  of  a  briny  character."  But  he  also  states  that  some 
Dolomites  jet  show  traces  of  fragments  of  organic  bodies, 
and  would  appear  to  be  made  up,  in  part  if  not  wholly, 
of  comminuted  and  decayed  calcareous  organisms,  and  to 
have  been  subsequently  altered  into  Dolomite,  possibly  by 
the  infiltration  of  Magnesian  Salts  of  sea  water,  when  it 
had  been  so  far  concentrated  that  Bock  Salt  was  deposited.* 
In  the  latter  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  water  was  for 
a  time  sufficiently  free  from  dissolved  matters  to  allow 
of  the  existence  of  animal  life  and  the  growth  of  organic 
Limestone,  and  that  afterwards  the  area  was  flood^  by 
a  concentrated  solution  which  transformed  the  Limestone 
into  Dolomite  by  percolating  through  it.  Or  it  may  be 
that  some  hardy  creatures  managed  to  struggle  on  in  the 
concentrated  solution  and  their  remains  were  buried  in  the 
precipitates.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  Dolomites 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  Limestone  in  the  chapter  on 
**  Metamorphism.'' 

The  peciuiar  character  of  the  fossils  found  in  chemically 
formed  rocks  is  also  easily  explained.  Water  highly 
charged  with  the  salts  required  ror  the  formation  of  such 
rocks  is  very  unsuitable  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  life, 
and  any  creatures  that  manage  to  exist  in  it  will  be  stunted 
in  their  growth  and  deform^  in  shape  by  the  trying  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  placed. 

On  these  general  grounds  then  we  may  fairly  look  upon 
rocks  possessing  the  characters  just  described  as  marlnng 
the  site  of  old  inland  seas,  which  may  have  been  originally 
fresh-water  lakes  that  grew  salt  because  they  had  no  outlet, 
or  may  have  been  portions  of  the  sea  that  had  their  con- 
nection with  the  main  ocean  severed  by  the  upheaval  of  a 
barrier  of  land.  The  latter  explanation  must  be  adopted 
when  the  fossils  are  marine. 

Sed  Colour  of  Xnlaad  8ea  I>aposits. — ^The  rocks,  in 
which  chemically  formed  deposits  occur,  are  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  of  a  red  tint;  and,  when  they  are 
minutely  examined,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not  red  all 
through,  but  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  a  thin  coating  of 
anhydrous  Peroxide  of  Iron  which  covers  each  grain,  so 
that,  if  we  looked  at  a  thin  transparent  section  with  a 

*  Beport  of  BritiAh  Aasoc,  1856,  Transaddons  of  Sections,  p.  77. 
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znicroBCope,  we  fihould  see  a  number  of  partideB  red  outside 
and  some  other  colour  inside.  It  is  dear  from  this  that 
Peroxide  of  Iron  must  have  been  present  in  larg^e  quantity 
in  the  water  in  whidi  these  rocks  were  deposited. 

And  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  There  is  scarcely 
a  rock  in  which  Iron  is  not  present  under  some  form  or 
other,  and  many  rocks  contain  it  in  large  quantity ;  many 
of  its  compounds  are  readily  peroxidised  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  by  the  action  of  water/ and  by  other  chemical  reactions, 
and  hence  all  surface  streams  are  liable  to  cany  in  suspen- 
sion Peroxide  of  Iron.  It  is  highly  probable  therefore  that 
this  substance  will  be  plentifully  carried  into  all  lakes ;  and 
in  the  case  of  dosed  bodies  of  water,  if  it  come  in  in  a  fine 
state  of  division  so  that  it  can  remain  a  long  time  in  sus- 
pension, it  will  accumulate  and  increase  in  quantity,  just  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  the  salts  held  in 
solution.  We  can  readily  understand  then  why  it  is  that 
red  beds  and  chemical  deposits  so  very  generally  go  together, 
and  why  inland  sea  deposits  are  so  very  generally  red.* 
But  it  will  be  hardly  safe  to  go  as  far  as  Prof.  Bamsay 
seems  inclined  to  do,  and  assume  conversely  that  red  colour 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  inland  sea  origin.  It  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  way,  but  requires  confirmation  by  other 
tests.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
red  beds  may  be  formed  beneath  the  sea.  The  waste  pro- 
duced by  the  denudation  of  red  rocks  will  be  red,  and,  when 
deposited  on  the  sea-bed,  will  give  rise  to  marine  rocks  of  a 
red  colour.  And  now  that  the  Challenge  soimdinfips  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  vast  deposits  of  red  c&y  that 
are  in  process  of  formation  beneath  me  deepest  part  of  the 
ocean,  the  idea  that  all  red  beds  are  necessarily  of  inland 
sea  origin  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Bed  beds 
may  therefore  be  formed  xmder  any  conditions ;  and,  as  the 
presence  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  in  any  quantity  generally 
drives  away  animals,  they  will  seldom  contain  fossils  enough 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  they  are  marine  or  not : 
it  is  to  the  rocks  aflsociated  with  them  that  we  must  look  if 
we  want  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  surfaces  of  red  beds  are  often  blotched  over  with 
blue  and  green  patches,  and  sometimes  blue  and  green 
bands  are  interstratified  with  them,  and  the  faces  of  the 
joints,  and  the  portions  of  the  rock  in  the  immediate  neigh- 

*  There  is  a  ffood  aoconnt  of  cation  de  la  Carte  G^logiqae  de 
the  association  of  red  beds  with  la  France,  ii.  90 — 94.  »m  also 
chemical  deposits  in  the  Expli*      Nature,  vi.  142,  242. 
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bourhood  of  these  planes  of  diyision,  show  the  same  oolonrs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  chan^  in  hue  has  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  vegetable  acids  arising  from  decomposing 
plants,  which  rob  the  red  colouring  matter  of  part  of  its 
oxygen  and  convert  it  into  lower  states  of  oxidation.  The 
beds  are  also  sometimes  traversed  by  tubular  pipes  which 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  escape  of  gases  generated 
from  the  same  cause.*  The  pseudomorphic  casts  of  salt 
ciystals,  already  mentioned  several  times,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  common  on  the  surface  of  red  beds  associated 
with  deposits  of  Bock  Salt;  we  often  find  other  curious 
warty  protuberances,  which  are  sometimes  like  flattened 
spheres,  sometimes  crescent-shaped,  and  sometimes  take  less 
regular  forms.  These  are  prooably  cavities  produced  by 
the  dissolution  of  effloresced  masses  of  salt,  which  were 
afterwards  filled  in  by  mud  or  sand.f 

The  red  colour  of  inland  sea  deposits  is  one  cause  of  their 
unf ossilif erous  character.  Peroxide  of  Iron  in  water  is  fatal 
to  the  animals  living  in  it :  water  charged  with  it  coming 
from  mines  kills  the  fish  in  the  rivers,  and,  if  it  reaches  the 
sea,  the  marine  creatures  fly  before  it.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beohe 
has  pointed  out  that  the  animals,  which  live  on  the  sea-bed, 
cannot  exist  upon  a  bottom  of  red  mud ;  but  that,  if  the 
water  above  be  dear,  fishes  could  swim  about  in  it ;  {  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  latter  are  found  fossil  in  some 
red  beds  where  the  remains  of  molluscs  are  scarce  or 
altogether  absent.  If  there  were  intervals,  during  which 
no  sediment  was  brought  down,  the  water  might  become 
bright  enough  to  tempt  fish  into  it,  and  an  irruption  of  red 
mud  mi^ht  kill  and  bury  them,  and  so  they  would  be 
preserved  in  a  perfect  state. 

Processes  by  whicli  Chemical  Deposits  may  have 
been  formed. — Considerations  such  as  have  been  just 
brought  forward  certainly  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  masses 
of  rock,  generally  red,  with  which  Eock  Salt,  Gypsum,  and 
Dolomite  are  associated,  were  deposited  partly  by  precipita- 
tion from  saturated  solutions  in  inland  seas,  nnt  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  trace  out  all  the  steps  of  the 

*  De  la  Beche,   Memoirs    of  Phil.  800.  of  Manchester,  vol.  zii.; 

Geolo^cal  Survey  of  Great  Bri-  Geology  of  the  coimtry  round 

tain,  i.  63  ;  Maw,  Quart.  Joum.  Stockport,  jMems.    of    Geologv 

Geol.  800.  of  London,  xziv.  361 ;  Survey  of  England  and  Wales}, 

Dawson,  Ibid.,  v.  25.  p.  36 ;  see  also  Jahrbuchder  k.  k. 

t  Mr.  Binney  has  noticed  G^eoL  Beichsanstalt,  zxiii.  252. 
these  on  the  surface  of  beds  of         t  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 

Permian  Marl,  Mem.  of  lit.  and  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  i.  61. 
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process,  and  to  say  what  were  in  each  case  the  exact 
chemical  reactions  by  which  the  result  was  brought  about. 

Bock  Salt. — ^For  Bock  Salt  mere  evaporation  will  suffice. 
In  such  a  case  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  into  which 
rivers  run  but  from  which  none  run  out,  where  the  streams 
flow  over  a  country  on  the  surface  of  which  salt  is  con- 
stantly efflorescing  from  below,  and  when  the  evaporation 
is  ereater  than  the  supply,  deposition  of  salt  must  go  on. 

Again  in  cases  when  an  area  is  periodically  inundated  by 
the  sea  and  then  left  dry,  or  where  portions  of  sea  water 
are  cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  temporary  barriers,  such 
as  shingle-banks,  sand-dunes,  or  the  upheaval  of  a  land 
barrier,  evaporation  would  produce  deposits  of  Salt ;  and, 
if  the  process  be  repeated  often  enough  and  gentle  subsi- 
dence go  on  meanwMe,  any  thickness  maybe  accumulated. 
One  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  Bunn  of  Cutch 
mentioned  by  LyeU  (Elements,  6th  ed.  p.  446 ;  Principles, 
10th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.)*  The  great  deposits  of  Bock  Salt 
in  the  Bitter  Lakes  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  seem  also  to  be  a 
case  in  point.  This  bank  is  estimated  to  have  contained 
970,000,000,000  kilograms  of  salt,  its  superflcial  area  is 
about  66,000, 000  square  metres,  and  it  is  composed  of  layers 
varying  in  thickness  from  5  to  25  centims.  The  basin  in 
which  this  deposit  lies  seems  to  have  been  eveiy  now  and 
then  filled  by  intmdations  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  during 
the  intervals  between  two  successive  incursions  evapora- 
tion concentrated  the  solution  and  threw  down  a  layer  of 
salt.f 

There  are  two  other  common  rocks,  which  have  most  pro- 
bably in  many  cases  been  formed  by  chemical  action— Do- 
lomite} and  Qypsum.  It  so  veiy  frequently  happens  that 
these  two  rocks  are  found  together,  that  it  is  likely  that  in 
many  cases  they  were  produced  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  reaction,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  one  was 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  production  of  the  other. 
In  other  oases  we  meet  with  large  masses  of  Dolomite 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  Q3^um,  and  Gypsum  not 
associated  with  Dolomite. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  experi- 
mentally the  processes  by  which  Dolomite  may  be  sup- 

*  Also  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  British  t  ^^    ahortneas  I  use   this 

Association  Beports,  1869,  Trans-  term  here  to   inclade  not  only 

act.  Sections,  p.  163.  tme   Dolomite,    but    Dolomitio 

t  Comptes  Jftendnsy  June  22,  and   Magneaian   Limeatonea  as 

1874.  welL 
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posed  to  have  been  produced  by  precipitation  from  a  solu- 
tion of  Salts  of  lime  and  Magnesia ;  but  the  effects  of 
chemists  in  this  direction  have  not  as  jet  been  particularly 
successful.  Several  of  the  proposed  reactions  are  clearly 
inadmissible,  because,  though  the  experimenters  have  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  either  Dolomite  or  a  mixture  of 
the  Carbonates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  they  were  obliged 
to  employ  temperatures  and  pressures  far  greater  than  we 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  prevailed  during  me  formation  of 
actual  Dolomite.* 

Among  the  methods  which  naturally  suggest  themselves 
as  likely  to  have  produced  Dolomite,  the  one  that  first 
occurs  to  the  mind  is  precipitation  from  tiie  waters  of 
mineral  springs.  Oases  where  Magnesian  Limestones  and 
possibly  Dolomite  Limestones  have  been  thus  formed  are 
known  ;t  but  it  is  not  certain  that  Dolomite  can  be  formed 
directiy  in  this  way.  Bischof  s  experiments  rather  tended 
to  show  that  this  was  not  likely.  When  he  attempted  to 
precipitate  Carbonate  of  lime  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
together  by  evaporation  from  a  solution  in  water,  he  found 
that  the  first  salt,  because  it  was  the  least  soluble,  was  at 
fiirst  thrown  down  almost  exclusively ;  then  a  mixture  of 
the  two  salts  was  precipitated,  and  then  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia alone ;  and  he  thought  a  deposit  produced  in  this  way 
would  consist  of  Limestone  at  the  bottom,  possibly  a  littie 
Dolomite  in  the  middle,  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  at  the 
top.]:  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  he  speaks  of 
the  strong  '^  tendency  to  the  formation  of  double  salts 
which  characterises  magnesia ; "  and  it  is  possible,  that  even 
supposing  the  two  carbonates  to  be  precipitated  separately, 
this  tendency  might  lead  them  afterwards  to  rearrange 
themselves  and  form  Bitter  Spar.  In  connection  with  t^ 
part  of  the  subject,  an  observation  of  Sterry  Hunt's  also 

*  Under  this  head  we  may  enoee  are  second-hand,  and  I  have 

reckon  the  ezplanationa  proposed  not  been  able  to  verify  them.  See 

by  Forehhammer,  Ann.  de  Qiem.  also  Bischof's  Ohemioal  G^logy, 

et  Fhys.  xziii. ;    A.  Favre   and  iii.  chap.  53 ;  Kaumann's  Geogno- 

Marignae,  Leonhard's  Jahrbuch,  aie,  i.  pp.  528, 714 ;  Zirkel,  Fetro- 

1849,  p.  472,  Bull.  Soc  G6ol.  de  graphic,  i.  248. 

France,  2nd  ser.  vi.  818  ;  Saidin-  f  Liebig   and   Kopp,  Jahies- 

aer,  Pogffend.  AnnaL  hmv.  591 ;  bericht,  1853,  p.  929 ;  Leonhard's 

Leonhard's   Jahrbuch,   1847,  p.  Jahrbuch,  1838,  p.  62,  1840,  p. 

862;    Morht,  Leonhard*8  Jahr-  372;     Zirkel,    Fetrogiaphie,   i. 

buch,  1847,  p.  862,  Liebig  and  243;    Naumann,    Geognosie,   i. 

Kopp,    Jaluresbericht,    1848,    ii.  523,  note,  714,  note. 

500.    Some  of  the  above  refer-  t  Chemical  Geology,  iii.l67>169. 
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seems  important.  In  repeating  an  experiment  of  Marignac's, 
he  found  that  Carbonate  of  Ma^esia  is  quite  ready  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation  to  unite  with  Carbonate  of  lime  into 
Dolomite ;  but  when  he  substituted  Magnesite  for  newly 
formed  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  he  fotmd  that  it  showed  no 
such  aptitude  to  combine  with  the  Carbonate  of  Lime.*  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  make  all  the  difPerence  in  the 
world  in  this  case,  whether  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is 
in  its  ordinary  condition,  or  whether  it  is  newly  set  free 
from  combination  or  newly  formed ;  in  the  first  case  there 
will  be  no  tendency  to  form  Dolomite  with  any  Carbonate 
of  lime  that  may  be  present,  in  the  second  the  union  with 
Dolomite  may  teike  place. 

Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  given  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us,  and  he  has  suggested  two  reactions, 
by  one  of  which  Dolomite  alone,  and  by  the  other  Dolo- 
mite and  Qypsimi,  may  be  produced  by  precipitation.t 

The  first  method  he  suggests  is  as  follows: — ^When 
alkaline  water  containing  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  in  solution 
acts  upon  sea-water,  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia 
contained  in  the  latter  are  decomposed.  The  lime  sa&s  are 
first  acted  upon,  and  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  precipitated 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  hundredths  of  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia.  When  this  has  been  effected,  a  solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  remains,  which  on  evaporation 
deposits  Hydrated  Magnesian  Carbonate. 

He  remarks  that  the  separation  of  Magnesian  Carbonate 
does  not  suppose  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  and  may 
have  gone  on  when  animal  life  was  present,  so  that  mag- 
nesian beds  formed  in  this  way  may  be  fossiliferous. 
Before,  however,  precipitation  could  take  place,  a  degree 
of  concentration  would  probably  be  arrived  at  greater  &an 
that  which  animals  can  bear,  and  a  more  or  less  sudden 
destruction  of  the  forms  of  life  would  occur,  giving  rise  to 
a  deposit  abimdantly  fossiliferous.  When  the  water  had 
been  cleared  by  precipitiation,  fresh  individuals  might 
migrate  into  it,  to  be  in  their  tuim  destroyed  and  entombed 
when  a  state  of  saturation  was  again  arrived  at. 

Again  Dr.  Himt  has  suggested  the  following  as  a  method 
by  which  Dolomite  and  Gypsum  may  be  formed  together. 

When  water  containing  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  mixed  with 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  it  gives  rise  by  double  decomposi- 

*  Silliman's  Journ.,  2nd  ser.  xznii.  170,  366.  Report  on  the 
z2Tiii.  184.  Geology  of  Canada  to  1863,  p. 

t  Silliman*8  Journ.,  2nd  ser.      675. 
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tion  to  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  Sulphate  of  Lime.  Dr. 
Hunt  found  that,  if  the  solution  be  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, Gypsum  is  first  thrown  down,  the  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia  remaining  dissolved.  If  now  an  additional 
supply  of  water  holding  Carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  be 
furnished,  further  evaporation  may  cause  the  two  carbo- 
nates to  fall  down  in  a  state  of  intermixture,*  and  thus  a 
precipitate  containing  the  elements  of  Dolomite  will  be 
obtained. 

It  will  be  noticed  while  both  these  reactions  give  us  the 
elements  of  Dolomite,  neither  of  them  produces  directly 
Dolomite  itself.  The  union  of  the  carbonates  into  true 
Dolomite  or  Dolomitic  Limestones,  Dr.  Hunt  thinks,  must 
have  been  brought  about  afterwards  by  the  aid  of  pressure 
and  temperature,  but  he  states  that  the  lowest  temperature 
at  which  the  combination  can  be  effected  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Bearing  in  mind  the  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  double  salts  which  magnesia  is  stated  to  ex- 
hibit, it  seems  not  impossible  that  combination  may  take 
place  slowly  by  simple  chemical  afiinity  without  the  aid  of 
any  very  large  amount  either  of  pressure  or  heat. 

We  cannot  say  then  that  the  problem  of  forming  Dolo- 
mite by  direct  precipitation  has  yet  been  solved.  It  has 
not  been  fotmd  possible,  under  the  conditions  which  we 
can  command,  to  effect  this  experimentally ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  such  a  method  of  formation  is  impos- 
sible :  the  ingenuity  of  chemists  has  hardly  exhausted  every 
possible  combination  that  mi^ht  lead  to  such  a  result ;  and, 
even  were  this  the  case,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the 
necessary  conditions  may  be  such  as  we  cannot  imitate  in 
our  laboratories.  In  fact,  imperfect  as  has  been  at  present 
the  success  of  experimenters,  they  have  got  quite  far 
enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  process  consisted  in 
some  reaction  between  calcareous  and  magnesian  salts  in 
solution.  What  those  salts  were,  and  what  was  the  exact 
nature  of  the  reaction,  have  yet  to  be  learned. 

There  are  other  Dolomitic  and  Magnesian  Limestones 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone. These  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Meta- 
morphic  Bocks. 

We  have  already  seen  our  way  in  a  dim  sort  of  fashion 
to  a  method  by  which  Gypsum  and  Dolomite  might  be 
formed  together ;  we  have  yet  to  explain  the  origin  of  great 

*  Bischof'B  experiments,  described  a  little  way  back,  seem  against 
this  result. 
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OLaflses  of  Gtjpsvaa  nnaooompanied  by  Dolomite.  Several 
explanations  naye  been  offered  to  aooonnt  for  such  deposit 
by  chemical  precipitation.  It  is  evident  that,  if  streams 
holding  Sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  discharge  themselves 
into  a  closed  body  of  water,  a  saturated  solution  would  at 
length  be  produced,  and  the  salt  would  be  thrown  down. 
Ihe  precipitate  might  take  the  form  of  either  of  Anhydrite 
or  Gypsum ;  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  which  determine 
whidi  of  the  two  it  will  be,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
pressure  will  decide  whether  it  is  hydrated  or  anhydrous. 
Again  it  has  been  suggested  that  submarine  volcanic  out- 
bursts may  discharge  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  be  con- 
verted into  sul;^huric  acid,  and  this,  acting  on  the  Carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  solution,  would  give  nse  to  gypsum. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphates 
have  been  poured  into  sea-water,  and  that  mutual  decom- 
position has  gone  on  between  their  contents  and  the 
Chloride  of  Calcium  of  the  sea-water,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  Sulphate  of  lime  and  soluble  alkaline 
chlorides. 

Whatever  explanation  is  adopted,  we  must  in  all  cases 
have  closed  bodies  of  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the  satura- 
tion necessary  to  preduce  precipitation.* 

Other  Qypsums  which  are  probably  the  products  of 
alteration  of  limestcme  or  Anhydrite  will  be  considered 
imder  the  head  of  Metamorphic  Bocks. 

Sonirces  of  the  KatariaLi  for  Chamieal  l>eposit8. — 
We  have  next  to  inquire  from  whence  the  various  sub- 
stances necessary  for  the  formation  of  chemical  deposits 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived. 

Sea  water  contains  in  small  quantities  the  salts  which  we 
have  enimierated  as  having  possibly  given  rise  to  chemically 
formed  rocks.  If  therefore  a  portion  of  the  ocean  were  cut 
off  by  the  formation  of  a  land  oarrier  and  the  solution  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  till  precipitation  ensued,  one  or 
more  of  these  rocks  might  be  formed ;  and  if  fresh  supplies 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced  by  an  opening  of  the 
barrier,  and  again  shut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  opening, 
or  if  by  inundation  or  any  other  means  the  area  was  refilled, 
considerable  thicknesses  of  precipitate  mi^ht  be  formed. 
In  many  cases  however  we  can  scarcely  imagme  this  process 
to  have  been  repeated  often  enough  to  give  us  the  great 

*  The  student  may  refer   to      i.   760;  Zirkel,  Petrographie,  !• 
Bischof,    Chemical   aeology,    i.      268—273. 
chap.  19 ;  Naumaim,  Greognosie, 
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masses  which  actually  exist.  We  then  turn  to  inland  dosed 
sheets  of  water  into  which  streams  charged  with  the 
necessary  ingredients  discharge  themselves.  These  streams 
may  in  many  instances  derive  their  dissolved  matter  from 
the  rocks  over  or  through  which  they  flow.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  Iron  Pyrites  will  give  the  Peroxide  of  Iron  necessary 
to  produce  the  prevalent  red  colour :  Limestone  yields  Carbo- 
nate of  Lime,  Dolomite  that  salt  and  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia, and  Qypsum  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

To  the  amount  of  dissolved  matter  furnished  in  this  way 
we  must  add  that  brought  in  by  mineral  springs.  These 
often  rise  from  considerable  depths,  where  the  temperature 
is  hieh  and  the  increased  pressure  enables  the  water  to 
hold  larger  amoimts  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  other  solvents 
than  at  the  surface,  and  so  increases  its  dissolving  power. 
The  most  powerfully  charged  mineral  springs  occur  in 
volcanic  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
materials  necessaiy  for  the  formation  of  chemical  rocks  came 
directly  from  a  volcanic  source.  In  other  cases  the  requisite 
components  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  destruction  of 

Ereviously  existing  rocks  of  a  similar  character ;  but  these 
itter  probably  originally  drew  their  ingredients  from  a 
volcctnic  origin,  so  that  it  is  likely,  that  in  all  cases  we  must 
look  upon  volcanic  action  as  the  agent,  which,  either  directly 
or  ultimately,  furnished  the  materials  for  the  formation  of 
chemical  rocks.  We  shall  again  touch  on  this  subject  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Example  of  Chemically  formed  Deposits. — ^As  an 
instance  of  deposits  probably  formed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
precipitation  in  an  inland  sea,  we  may  take  the  Magnesian 
limestone  and  its  associated  beds  of  the  north-east  of 
England. 

This  formation  consists  of  Limestones  more  or  less  mag- 
nesian, Bed  Marls  and  Sandstones,  and  Gypsum :  peats  of  it 
are  fossiliferous,  but  the  number  of  species  is  small,  and 
the  individuals  are  many  of  them  puny  and  show  strange 
variations  from  their  normal  form.  On  these  and  other 
^rounds  we  are  led  to  look  upon  the  group  as  an  inland  sea 
deposit,  and,  when  we  come  to  examine  its  members 
separately,  we  can  form  some  notion  of  the  succession  of 
events  that  led  to  their  formation.  The  group  shows  the 
following  main  subdivisions  beginning  from  the  top: — 

5.  Upper  Limestone  or  Brotherton  Beds. 
4.  Bed  Marls  and  Sandstones  with  Gypsum. 
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3.  SmaU-graiiied  Dolomite. 
2,  Sandy  MagneBian  Limestoiie. 
1.  QuioksandB,  and  Marls  with  thin  beds  of  Mag- 
nesiau  limestone. 

The  lowest  division  is  mainly  of  mechanical  origin  and 
seems  to  have  been  deposited  before  concentration  had  gone 
far  enough  to  produce  general  precipitation.  The  quick- 
sands occur  in  local  patches  of  small  extent  and  show 
marked  current-bedding;  they  are  probably  portions  of 
deltas  spread  out  wherever  a  stream  entered  the  lake ;  the 
marls  were  formed  out  of  muddy  sediment  further  within 
the  area,  and  the  thin  bands  of  impure  magnesian  lime- 
stone that  are  interbedded  with  them  were  prdbably  thrown 
locally  in  pools,  where  the  solution  became  concentrated 
enough  to  give  rise  to  precipitation* 

The  second  division  is  an  extremely  sandy  Magnesian 
Limestone ;  the  sand  must  have  had  a  mechanical  origin,  the 
dolomitio  portion  was  probably  a  chemical  precipitate.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  during  the  formation  of  this  por- 
tion precipitation  and  the  deposition  of  sandy  sediment  went 
on  together.  Some  of  the  beds  of  this  subdivision  however 
show  numerous  traces  of  animal  remains:  these  may 
have  been  organic  limestones  formed  when  the  water 
became  for  a  time  dear  enough  to  allow  of  creatures  living 
in  it,  and  afterwards  altered  by  percolation  when  the 
water  became  saturated  with  magnesian  salts.  It  is  in 
this  division  that  most  of  the  fossils  occur :  they  have  as  a 
rule  the  character  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  important 
for  our  present  purpose  to  note  that  one  moUusc,  Axinua 
obseurw,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule :  it  occurs  of  great 
size  and  in  considerable  numbers,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  hardy  creature  that  could  stand  almost  anything 
and  live  almost  anywhere. 

The  third  division  differs  from  that  below  it  in  containing 
a  much  smaller  admixture  of  mechanical  matter,  in  parts 
probably  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  a  true  Dolomite. 
During  its  formation  therefore  precipitation  must  have 
gone  on  vigorously.  Except  a  few  traces  in  its  very  lowest 
beds  this  limestone  contains  no  fossils,  and  the  meaning 
of  this  evidently  is  that  the  increasing  concentration  of  the 
solution^  which  was  the  cause  of  the  fipreater  purity  of  the 
rock,  was  too  much  even  for  the  har<r|r  creatures  that  had 
struggled  on  during  the  deposition  of  No.  2,  and  that  all 
animal  life  was  either  killed  or  driven  away. 
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During  the  deposition  of  No.  4  meohanical  action  pre- 
dominate but  the  beds  of  Gypsum  show  that  ohemical 
agency  was  also  at  work. 

The  Limestones  of  the  topmost  diyision  are  in  many 
cases  scarcely  magnesian  at  all,  and  they  contain  a  few 
sadly  stunted  fossils.  During  their  formation  therefore 
the  water  must  have  been  so  far  free  from  magnesian  salts 
as  to  be  just  habitable.  It  is  curious  that  the  only  three 
species  of  shells  found  in  this  division  occur  also  in  No.  2 : 
these  we  must  suppose  escaped  destruction  when  the  water 
became  unbearable  during  the  formation  of  No.  8,  struggled 
on  in  some  sheltered  nooks  or  comers,  perhaps  some  way 
up  the  rivers,  and  came  back  into  the  lake  when  matters 
began  to  mend  a  little.  As  we  should  expect,  among  the 
survivors  is  the  shell  which  showed  so  robust  a  constitution 
during  the  formation  of  No.  2,  Axinm  obseurus  ;  but  even 
this  tough  fellow  had  evidently  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  for 
he  comes  back  very  much  dwarfed  in  size. 

The  formation  of  this  group  of  rocks  then  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  an  inland  body  of  water  fed 
by  streams  which  brought  in  both  mechanical  sediment  and 
matter  in  solution.  As  time  went  on  the  water  would 
become  more  and  more  strongly  charged  with  dissolved 
matter,  and  accordingly  as  we  ascend  from  lower  to  higher 
beds  we  find  the  rocks  growing  more  and  more  chemical  in 
their  character:  at  the  same  time  all  traces  of  life  dis- 
appear because  the  increasing  concentration  killed  or  drove 
away  such  animals  as  had  managed  for  a  time  to  struggle  on. 
When,  later  on,  the  proportion  of  obnoxious  salts  decreased, 
a  few  of  the  animals  which  had  found  some  sheltered  spot 
where  they  could  live,  came  back,  but  they  show  by  their 
puny  size  how  hard  had  been  the  struggle  they  had  gone 
through  in  the  meanwhile.* 

D. — Tehrestrui.  Rocks. 

We  do  not  propose  to  add  anything  here  to  what  has 
been  said  on  tne  subject  of  Terrestrial  rocks  in  the  last 
chapter.  It  is  hoped  that  the  descriptions  there  given  will 
enable  the  reader  to  recognise  an  old  land  surface,  when- 
ever by  a  happy  accident  such  a  relic  has  been  sealed  up 
among  rocks  and  handed  down  to  the  present  day. 

Application  to  a  particular  instance. — ^We  will  con- 

*  For  further  details  respect-  Geological  Society  of  London, 
ing  these  rocks,  see  Quart.  Joum.      xvii.  287* 
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dude  this  diapter  by  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
principleB  laid  down  in  it  enable  ns  to  map  out  the  distri* 
Dtttion  of  .land  and  sea  that  existed,  and  to  determine  the 
ehanges  in  physical  ffeography  that  happened,  during  a 
period  in  the  earth's  lifetime  long  past  by.  The  group 
of  rocks  known  to  geologists  as  the  Triassic  forma- 
tion will  serve  our  purpose  admirably,  they  haye  been 
traced  and  identified  oyer  a  yery  large  part  of  the  world ; 
as  we  follow  them  from  plaoe  to  place  we  find  them  con- 
tinually changing  in  character,  and  the  form  they  assume 
at  each  spot  tells  us  in  unmistakeable  language  what  were 
the  physical  conditions  in  that  quarter  during  the  time  of 
their  formation. 

In  England  this  formation  consists  exdusiyely  of  Bed 
Sandstones,  Shales,  and  Marls.  It  contains  thick  lenticular 
masses  of  Bock  Salt  and  Qypsum.  No  marine  fossils  have 
been  found  in  it,  but  it  yields  remains  of  plants  and 
terrestrial  reptiles,  with  fishes  and  minute  crustaceans.  Its 
beds  show  plentifully  ripple-marked  and  sun-cracked  sur- 
faces, with  pseudomorphs  of  salt,  and  occasionally  reptilian 
footprints.  All  these  characters  lead  us  to  look  upon  the 
Tinglish  Triassic  rocks  as  haying  been  formed  in  inland 
seas,  and  to  condude  that  the  area  they  occupy  was  part 
of  a  broad  continental  tract  diyersified  by  laf  ge  dosed 
sheets  of  salt  water. 

The  beds  just  described  pass  upwards  into  a  thin  band 
of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone  known  as  the  Penarth 
beds,  which  contain  some  marine  fossils.  The  character 
of  these  rocks  shows  they  were  formed  in  shallow  water, 
and  their  fossils  proye  that  land  was  not  far  ofF,  for  besides 
the  marine  forms  they  indude  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
mammals.  The  group  puts  on  more  and  morejpronounced 
littoral  characters  as  it  is  traced  westwards.  Qjie  Penarth 
beds  pass  up  insensibly  into  a  more  purdy  marine  formation 
callea  the  £ias.  This  group  of  rocks  tells  us,  that  after  a 
while  the  continental  area  of  Triassic  times  was  gently 
submerged,  that  the  sea  stole  over  it  from  east  to  west,  not 
reaching  beyond  the  south-west  of  England  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  Penarth  group,  but  gradually  extendmg  its 
range  as  lias  times  drew  on. 

When  we  come  to  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Central  Europe, 
we  find  them  more  complicated  than  their  English  repre- 
sentatiyes.  A  large  part  of  them  are  Bed  Sandstones  and 
Shales  containing  chemical  deposits  of  Bock  Salt,  Gypsum, 
and  Dolomite,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  mland 
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bodies  of  salt  water ;  but  intentratified  with  these  are  many 
beds  containing  marine  fossils ;  among  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  marine  intercalations  is  a  thick  mass  mainly  com- 
posed of  limestone,  called  the  Muschelkalk.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  during  Triassic  times 
the  centre  of  Europe  was  in  the  same  condition  as  England, 
a  continental  tract  with  large  salt  lakes ;  but  there  was 
this  difference  between  the  two  cases :  in  England  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  sea,  while  here  we  have  ^ 
eyidenoe  that  the  sea  was  continually  making  incursions 
over  the  land.  The  longest  and  most  important  of  these 
submergences  was  that  during  which  the  Muschelkalk  was 
f  ormedy  and  by  noting  the  directions  in  which  that  group 
loses  its  calcareous  character  and  puts  on  a  littoral  type, 
we  can  determine  how  far  the  sea  encroached.  Above  all 
these  rocks  comes  a  band  corresponding  in  every  respect  to 
the  Fenaith  beds  of  our  island. 

Going  still  towards  the  east  we  find  the  Triassic  beds 
under  yet  another  form.  In  the  Eastern  Alps  and  Lom- 
bardy  they  consist  of  thick  masses  of  limestone,  swarming 
with  marine  fossils,  and  it  is  only  in  their  lowest  division 
that  they  contain  any  beds  likely  to  be  of  inland  sea  origin. 
Here  then  there  must  have  existed,  during  the  sreater 
part  of  the  Triassic  epoch,  an  open  ocean,  in  which  great 
masses  of  organic  limestone  grew  up.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  fossils  f oimd  in  the  marme  intercalations  of 
the  Trias  of  Central  Europe  are  also  met  with  in  these 
easterly  calcareous  equivalents.  Above  these  limestones* 
come  uie  Kossen  beds,  a  group  which  corresponds  to  the 
Fenarth  beds  of  England. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  during  Triassic  times  the  physical  geography  of 
what  is  now  Europe  was  as  follows.  To  the  c^  there  was 
a  broad  open  ocean  and  to  the  west  a  continent  with  large 
salt  lakes,  and  the  limestones  of  the  eastern  area  were 
accumulated  in  the  one  at  the  same  time  that  the  inland 
sea  deposits  of  the  west  were  beinff  formed  over  the  other. 
Durinff  the  whole  of  the  period  there  were  oscillations  of 
level,  m  consequence  of  wtdch  the  sea  from  time  to  time 
advanced  over  parts  of  the  land  surface  and  then  retreated, 
but  none  of  these  incursions  reached  as  far  west  as  England. 
Whenever  the  sea  spread  itself  westwards,  it  would  bring 
with  it  out  of  the  eastern  ocean  those  forms  of  life  which 
were  of  a  migratory  turn,  and  hence  the  fossils  found  in 
the  marine  intercalations  of  the  centre  of  Europe  are  also 
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met  with  in  the  limefltone  of  the  Eastern  Alps :  other  fonns, 
not  BO  ready  at  shifting  their  quarters,  are  peouliar  to  the 
latter.  Finally  the  tendency  of  the  sea  to  push  westwards 
oubninated  in  a.  general  submerffenoe,  which  coyered  the 
land  as  far  as  the  south-west  ox  England  with  a  shallow 
sheet  of  water  in  which  the  Penarth  beds  were  deposited ; 
and  a  continuation  of  the  depression  resulted  in  producing 
the  still  more  widely  spread  liassic  oce^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

rOLCANIO  BOOKS. 

**  Interdom  atram  pronunpit  ad  fBthera  nnbem. 
Turbine  famantem  pioeo  et  oandente  fiivilla ; 
Inteidnm  icopulos  ayulsaqae  yiicera  montis 
Erigit  enictana,  liquefiEictaqae  isaza  per  auras 
Gum  gemitu  glomerat." 

YXHOXL. 

SECTION  L— CAUSE  OP  CRYSTALLINE  TEXTURE. 

TirE  may  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  great  class 
▼  *  of  rocks,  those  namely  which  are  characterised  by  a 
crystalline  texture. 

Origin  of  Crystalline  Bocks. — The  first  consideration 
to  guide  us  in  our  researches  into  the  method  of  formation 
of  these  rocks  is  the  fact  that  bodies  crystallise,  when  they 
are  precipitated  from  solution  or  when  they  solidify  from 
a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  provided  the  process  in  either 
case  be  slow  and  gradual. 

With  regard  then  to  the  origin  of  Crystalline  rocks  we 
have  two  hypotheses  to  try,  eiwer  they  have  been  precipi- 
tated from  solution  or  they  have  coded  down  from  a  fused 
condition.  The  former  of  these  two  notions  was  for  some 
time  favoured  by  geologists;  the  constituents  of  these 
rocks  were  supposed  to  have  been  somehow  held  in  solution 
in  some  sort  of  ocean,  and  in  some  way  or  other  to  have 
been  precipitated  from  the  dissolving  menstruum.  Such 
an  hypothesis  involved  wild  and  improbable  assumptions ; 
but  what  told  against  it  more  strongly  was  the  fact,  that  a 
very  cursory  examination  of  the  CrysfcaUine  rocks  sufficed 
to  show  that  many  of  them  possessed  sundry  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  those  products  of  igneous  fusion, 
which  are  poured  forth  by  modem  volcanoes  or  are  formed 
artificially  by  the  action  of  heat ;  and  the  more  closely  such 
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rocks  were  studied,  the  more  niunerous  did  these  points  of 
resemblance  become. 

Before  goin^  any  farther  we  will  take  a  particular 
instance,  and  give  a  sketch  of  the  line  of  reasoning,  which 
in  that  case  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  Orystalline  rock  was 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  lava  of  modem  volcanoes. 

Let  us  examine  a  specimen  of  Oxystalline  rock  which 
possesses  the  texture  cJready  described  as  Vesicular.  Its 
surface  is  full  of  bubble-shaped  holes,  and  if  we  can  form 
any  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
holes  were  produced,  we  shall  have  made  considerable  way 
towards  explaining  the  origin  of  the  rock.  It  may  be  that 
we  notice  by  the  roadside  a  heap  of  stones,  some  of  which 
show  just  the  same  vesicular  structure  as  our  specimen. 
We  ask  the  stone-breaker  where  they  came  from,  and 
learn  that  they  have  been  brought  from  a  neighbouring  iron- 
works, and  aro  called  slaff.  Inquiring  at  the  works  how 
this  slag  is  produced,  we  learn  that  it  escapes  in  a  molten 
state  from  the  furnace  and  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open 
air,  and  that  the  cavities  are  caused  by  the  boiling  up  and 
escape  of  contained  gas.  Here  then  we  get  a  due,  but 
beforo  we  can  safely  conclude  that  our  specimen  was 
formed  in  the  same  way,  we  must  make  sure  that  thero  is 
something  in  Nature's  workshop  which  corresponds  to  the 
blast  furnace,  and  is  capable  of  pouring  out  molten  matter 
similar  to  that  of  which  our  specimen  is  composed.  We 
find  the  requisite  engine  in  a  volcano ;  and,  on  comparing 
the  hardened  surface  of  lava  streams  with  the  specimen, 
we  find  them  to  agree  not  only  in  beinff  vesicular,  but  in 
flo  manv  other  respects  besides,  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  concluding  that  the  rock  from  which  the  specimen  was 
taken  is  an  md  lava-flow. 

On  such  general  grotmds  then,  and  on  the  strength  of 
moro  detailed  considerations  to  be  explained  in  this  chapter, 
we  are  quite  justified  in  concluding  that  a  lai^  body  of 
the  Ozystalline  rocks  were  once  in  the  same  semi-fused 
State  as  modem  lavas,  and  that  they  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  lava- 
sheets  that  are  poured  out  by  active  volcanoes.  To  such 
we  may  give  the  name  of  Voleanie  rocks.  But  there  are 
other  GtystaUine  rocks  to  whose  formation  such  an  ex- 
planation will  not  exactly  apply. 

One  group,  of  which  Granite  is  the  type,  while  they 
apee  with  subaerial  lavas  in  their  crystalline  texturo, 
differ  from  them  in  several  essential  particulars,  the  most 
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important  of  wMch  is  that  they  never  show  the  vesicular 
and  slaggy  textures  which  are  universallj  present  in  those 
producto  of  volcanic  fusion  which  have  cooled  and  hardened 
in  the  open  air ;  and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
and  lavas  are  dosely  allied,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
two  were  formed  must  have  been  widely  difPerent. 

Another  dass,  equally  crystalline,  which  are  usually 
styled  Metamorphic  Bocks,  can  be  shown  to  owe  theii 
dystalline  texture  to  the  action  of  heat,  but  have  certainly 
never  been  even  so  fluid  as  lava.* 

These  three  subdivisions  are  established  on  sound 
grounds,  and  may  be  usefully  employed,  but  the  bare  fact 
that  heat  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  rocks  of  each,  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  difference 
between  them  may  be  after  all  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  rock  may  have  been  in 
one  case  rendered  crystalline  without  being  melted,  and  so 
what  we  call  a  Metamorphic  rock  has  been  produced ;  and 
that  in  other  cases  the  very  same  rock  has  been  more' 
intensely  heated  and  melted  down  into  a  semi-fused  lava. 
That  the  process,  in  a  word,  which  gave  rise  to  Meta- 
morphism,  when  carried  further,  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  lava.  And  further,  the  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  Volcanic  and  Granitic  rocks  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  are  both  essentially  lavas,  and  that  the 
differences  between  them  are  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  cooled.  For  we  must  recollect,  that,  besides  the 
rocks  produced  by  the  ejection  of  matter  by  volcanoes  into 
the  open  air,  which  we  can  see,  there  are  others  in  the  course 
of  formation  by  the  same  agency  underground,  which  we 
cannot  see :  these  we  can  easily  realise  Mnll  difPer  in  com« 
paotness  and  other  respects  from  subaerial  products,  and  it 
IS  among  these  we  shall  find  that  we  must  look  for  the 
analogues  of  the  Granitic  and  other  allied  rocks.  And 
this  leads  Ud  to  repeat  a  remark  already  made,  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Crystalline  rooks  is  by  no  means 
BO  easy  as  the  oorrespondinfl^  investigations  in  the  case  of 
'  sedimentary  deposits.  In  me  latter  case  Ihe  whole  process 
of  formation  goes  on  we  may  say  before  our  eyes,  and 
every  step  in  it  can  be  observed  and  recorded:  but  the 
causes  which  have  ffiven  rise  to  Crystalline  rocks  have 
their  seat  of  action  below  the  surface,  and  we  can  only 

*  Since  heat  lifts  been  con-  styled  "  Igneons ;  '*  but  this  term 
Cemed  in  the  production  of  all  is  usually  restricted  to  the  Vol* 
these  rooks,  they  might  all  be      canic  and  Granitio  rocks. 
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infer  wliat  ib  its  probable  mode  of  operation  there  from 
the  partial  manifestations  of  its  enersy,  which  take  place 
when  it  breaks  forth  into  eruption  in  me  open  air. 

It  was  desirable  to  give  tne  reader  a  hint  as  early  as 
possible  that  the  three  classes  of  Ozystalline  rocks  just 
mentioned  are  in  a  manner  akin  to  one  another ;  but  he 
must  not  expect  to  see  clearly  all  the  grounds  on  which 
the  suggestion  is  based  till  he  has  gone  through  this  and 
the  next  two  chapters. 

In  the  case  of  stratified  rocks  we  found  that  some  of 
them  differed  in  no  respect  whatever  from  bedded  accimiu- 
lations  now  in  the  course  of  formation:  in  other  cases, 
with  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  difPer- 
ences  do  exist,  but  these  difPerences  were  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  rock 
during  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed  since  its  forma- 
tion, and  they  therefore  in  no  way  shook  our  bdiei, 
that  the  rook  was  originally  just  such  as  the  modem 
deposit,  which  it  still  resembles  in  many  points.  Just  so 
many  of  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  can  be  in 
no  respect  distinguished  from  the  products  of  active 
volcanoes :  in  other  cases,  though  the  resemblance  is  very 
close  in  certain  points,  the  parallel  is  imperfect  in  others. 
We  shall  see  however  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
we  are  not  necessarily  driven  to  conclude  that  they  had 
other  than  a  volcanic  ori^,  for,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
sedimentaiy  rocks,  alterations  since  the  date  of  formation 
may  have  ^ven  rise  to  the  differences. 

We  shall  in  this  chapter  deal  mainly  with  those  Crystal* 
line  rocks  which  approach  closely  the  molten  products  of 
modem  volcanoes.  And  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
along  with  these  other  rocks,  not  Crystalline,  which  are 
formed  wholly  or  in  part  of  fragmentary  matters  showered 
out  by  volcanoes. 

One  word  of  warning,  before  we  go  any  farther,  will 
be  desirable.  The  reader  may  have  noticed  that  we  have 
spoken  of  the  imperfect  fluidity  of  lava.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  he  should  realise  at  tiLe  outset  that  lava  is  not 
molten  in  the  same  sense  as  iron  when  it  flows  out  of  a 
furnace.  It  is  in  most  cases  only  partially  fused,  and 
owes  its  power  of  flowing  in  laree  measure  to  the  facfc  that 
it  is  full  of  steam.  Di^^  heat  werefore  and  heated  water 
both  have  a  share  in  its  formation,  and  it  is  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  latter  that  it  owes  to  a  great  degree  its  crystal- 
line texture.    The  formation  of  cxystals  by  heat  alone  is 
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difitmgnished  as  the  **  thy  way  ;  "  by  water  or  Bome  liquid^ 
as  the  **wet  way;"  and  when  both  act  together  the  process 
is  known  as  **  hydroth&rmal  aetumy  It  is  to  the  last  that 
the  formation  of  lava  is  due,  and  though  we  may  for 
shortness  speak  of  the  fusion  of  lava  or  of  fused  masses  of 
i^eous  rock,  we  must  always  recollect  that  such  expres- 
sions are  strictly  incorrect,  and  we  must  never  for  a  moment 
forget  that  water  as  well  as  heat  was  always  present.* 


SECTION  n.— PHENOMENA  AND  PRODUCTS  OF 
VOLCANIC  ACTION. 

Since  we  are  led  to  look  to  volcanic  agency  for  the 
source  of  many  of  the  igneous  rocks,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study  the  action  and  products  of  modem  volcanoes,  if  we 
would  understand  fully  how  these  rocks  were  formed. 

Yolcanic  eruptions  occur  sometimes  through  vents  which 
have  previously  given  exit  to  similar  outbreaks,  or  they 
burst  forth  on  spots  where  they  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known. In  either  case  they  are  heralded,  whenever  they 
are  of  a  severe  character,  by  earthquakes,  more  or  less 
violent,  but  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ihe  vent,  and 
by  underground  explosions  resembling  the  rolling  of  mus- 
ketry or  me  fire  of  heavy  artillery. 

After  a  while  the  ground  is  rent  asunder,  and  fissures  or 
orifices  torn  through  it.  From  these  there  rush  up  with 
loud  explosions  bodies  of  elastic  vapour,  which  rise  high 
into  the  air  in  the  shape  of  a  oolimm,  and  spread  out^  as 
they  condense,  horizontally  in  doud-like  masses. 

The  elastic  fluids  cany  up  with  them  fragments  of  the 
rocks  through  which  they  have  torn  their  way,  and  these 
falling  back  are  again  and  again  shot  up,  till  they  are 
reduced  by  continued  trituration  to  dusit  and  powder 
known  as  Volcanic  Adi.  Part  of  the  ejected  materials  falls 
back  into  the  vent,  pctrt  accumulates  around  the  orifice  and 
is  piled  up  round  it  in  a  moimd,  and  as  layer  after  layer  is 
added  to  this  heap,  a  conical-shaped  hill  is  gradually  built 
up,  through  the  middle  of  which  a  channel  or  chimney 
is  kept  open  by  the  repeated  discharges  of  vapour. 

*  On  the  share  which  water  powible  to  praise  too  highly  the 

haa  had  in  the  formation  of  Crvs-  exquisite  clearness  and  extensive 

talline  rocks,  see  Delesse  *'  Ke-  research  of  this  author,  but  now 

cherche8Surl*originede8  Roches"  and   then   he  rides   his   hobby 

and  *' Etudes   sur  le  MStamor^  somewhat  hard, 
.phione  des  Boches."    It  is  im- 
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After  a  while  a  mass  of  half -molten  rook,  or  lava,  which 
has  been  all  the  time  boiling  up  from  below,  wells  up  the 
central  chimneyi  and,  on  reaotiing  the  summit,  streams 
over  the  edges  and  down  the  sides  of  the  cone,  forming,  as 
it  cools,  irregular  layers  that  mantle  round  it.  Over  uiese 
fresh  coatings  of  ejected  ash  are  heaped,  and  are  in  turn 
covered  by  other  flows  of  melted  rock,  either  from  the  top 
of  the  chimney  or  from  openings  burst  through  the  flanks 
of  the  cone. 

The  violent  paroxysms,  which  accompany  the  eruption, 
sometimes  rena  and  tear  open  fissures  in  the  cone ;  into 
these  lava  is  forcibly  iniected,  which  on  hardening  forms 
ribs  of  rock  known  as  "  oykes." 

Ftoducing  Oawias  of  Volcaaio  Smption. — ^We  can 
explain  only  very  imperfectly  how  the  phenomena  just 
described  are  brought  about,  but  thus  much  is  dear. 
There  is  beneath  the  surface  a  large  mass  of  the  intensely 
heated  lava :  whether  this  lava  haa  risen  from  some  deep- 
seated  reservoir  of  permanently  molten  matter,  or  whether  a 
sudden  accession  of  heat  has  melted  down  part  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth,  we  don't  know  and  do  not  seem  likely  to 
have  any  means  of  knowing ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  the 
lava  is  there.  Alon?  with  it  there  is  water  in  the  state  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  wkoee  tension  is  continually  increasing  as 
the  temperature  rises.  The  expansion  of  the  lava  and  the  \ 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour,  in  their  attempts  to  force  a  wapr  \ 
through  the  rocks  that  hold  them  back,  cause  the  preHmi-  ^ 
naxy  earthquakes  and  underground  detonations.  At  last 
an  outlet  is  gained,  and  then  with  a  tremendous  burst  the 
imprisoned  steam  flashes  forth  in  repeated  explosions.  In 
the  meantime  the  vapour  still  retained  within  the  body  of 
the  lava  forces  the  latter  upwards  tUl  it  meets  with  an 
opening,  from  which  it  continues  to  escape  till  the  pressure 
is  so  mx  abated  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  any  further 
flow. 

Blrnoiiufof  Bmgla  CoiM. — ^The  cone  produced  in  the 
manner  just  described  consists  of  alternating  sheets  of  ash 
and  lava  mA-Titling  irregularly  over  one  another,  and  aU 
dipping  mOwards  finm  the  cerUre.  Fig.  34  is  a  vertical, 
and  Fiff.  35  a  horizontal  section  or  ground  plan,  of  such  a 
cone.  The  successive  ejections  of  fragmentary  materials 
or  ash  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  irregular  layers  wrapping 
over  one  another,  and  all  dipping  outwards  from  the  central 
axis :  interbedded  with  these  are  idieets  of  hardened  lava 
with  a  similar  axran^ment:   cracks  radiating  from  the 
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Centre  and  filled  up  with  lava  form  a  number  of  dykes 
interBecting  the  cone:  lastlj  in  the  middle  is  a  pit  or 
chimney,  (»Uled  the  crater,  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  lava. 
The  vertical  section  shows  the  outward  dip  of  the  layers ; 


Fig.  34. — ^YiBTioAL  Sbction  or  biholi  Volgamio  Cons. 

while  in  the  horizontal  section  we  see  their  arrangement 
in  rudely  concentric  circular  sheets  round  the  axis,  and  the 
radial  disposition  of  the  dykes. 


^m    mm 


Fig.  35. — Hobizohtal  Sscnoir  or  sbtolb  Yolcahio  Cokb. 


Dfltritnsin 
Cratar. 


CoMation  and  Bepetition  of  Smptioii.— When  the 

accumulated  mass  of  vapour,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
eruption,  has  dischargea  itseJf,  a  period  of  repose  follows, 
and  will  be  either  permanent  or  broken  by  fresh  eruptions 
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according  to  circumBtaaoes.  If  there  be  no  fresli  accesaion 
of  heat  beneath,  the  volcanio  action  will  grow  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  it  at  last  dies  away  altogether  and  the  volcano 
becomes  exinct.  If  heat  be  still  supplied,  but  uniformly 
and  in  moderate  decfree,  and  if  nothing  happen  to  stop  up 
the  chimney,  the  volcano  passes  into  a  state  of  permanent 
^ntle  eruption.  The  chimney  however  may  become  choked 
m  many  ways.  Atmospheric  denudation  may  wash  down 
into  it  the  loose  materials  of  the  cone,*  or  it  may  become 
plugged  up  with  hardened  lava.  Whenever  from  these  or 
other  causes  the  outlet  for  heat  and  its  products  is  dosed, 
vapour  and  lava  again  accumulate,  and  at  last  another 
eruption  becomes  necessaiy  to  release  them.  A  repetition 
of  eruption  may  also  be  caused,  without  the  vent  being 
closed,  b^  a  sudden  accession  of  fresh  heat  below. 

Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  eruption  follows  upon 
eruption,  and  at  each  active  period  the  heap  of  ejected 
materials  is  added  to,  till  the  original  cone  grows  mto  a 
mighty  mountain.  The  outbursts  sometimes  take  place 
all  of  them  from  the  same  orifice,  and  then  the  volcano, 
whatever  its  size,  consists  of  only  one  cone  of  considerable 
regularity  of  outline.  But  more  frequently  each  fresh 
eruption  gives  rise  to  new  vents,  in  which  case  the  volcanio 
mountain  contains  a  confused  assemblage  of  cones  grouped 
round  a  central  peak. 

Tnmoation  and  breaohing  of  Cone :  Production  of 
Crater  and  Cone  within  it. — ^As  yet  we  have  looked  on 
successive  eruptions  as  continually  adding  to  the  mass  of 
the  moimtain,  but  such  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
When  the  volcano  has  attcdned  a  certain  height,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  its  sides  axe  not  strong  enough  to 
support  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  lava  in  me  chimney. 
The  melted  rock  then  forces  out  a  way  for  itself  through 
openings  torn  in  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  or  sometimes 
breaks  down  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
result  is  a  cone  breached  by  one  or  more  great  radial 
valleys. 

The  paroxysms  too,  that  accompany  the  more  violent 
outbursts,  often  blow  away  bodily  mto  the  air  a  large  part 
of  the  cone,  and  tear  open  a  huge  crateral  hollow,  reach- 
ing far  down  into  its  heart,  ^d  in  this  way  much  of 
the  work,  which  previous  eruptions  have  performed  towards 

*  In  Fig.  34  the  interior  of  the  by  faint  dotted  lines,  and  is  ar- 
crater  haa  been  partly  filled  ap  ranged  in  layers  dipping  inwardt 
in  this  way :  the  detritus  is  shown      towards  the  centre  of  the  oone. 
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building  up  a  Tolcano,  is  undone  by  a  single  explosion. 
If  there  be  no  repetition  of  volcanic  energy  after  such  a 
catastrophe,  the  hiU  retains  the  form  of  a  truncated,  saddle^ 
backed  cone ;  but  frequently  subsequent  eruptions  pile  up 
new  cones  within  the  old  crateral  hollows,  and  the  volcano 
then  consists  of  a  truncated  mountain  willi  a  huge  hollow, 
girt  by  vertical  faces  on  its  inner  side,  in  the  middle,  and  a 
central  peak  or  peaks  standing  on  the  floor  of  this  hollow. 
This  latter  form  is  extremely  common  and  peculiarly  Ghanuy 
teristic  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin. 

Fig.  86  is  an  ideal  section  of  a  composite  volcanic  group 
formed  by  the  different  methods  just  described.  The 
central  cone  is  in  full  eruption,  ana  from  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  discharge  is  taHng  place.  To  the  left  is  a  cone 
of  which  a  laree  part,  shown  Dy  dotted  Hues,  has  been 
blown  away,  and  an  immense  crateral  hollow  formed :  this 
hollow  has  been  partly  choked  up  with  debris,  but  the 
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Fig.  87. — ^Babbbn  Islanp,  attib  Sobofx. 

eruption  in  progress  has  reopened  the  vent,  and  is  heap- 
ing up  a  new  cone  within  the  old  crater.  To  the  ri^ht  of 
the  central  cone  is  an  old  cone  ^uite  quiescent,  the  chimney 
of  the  crater  being  plugged  with  hardened  lava,  and  the 
upper  part  filled  in  with  debris.  Still  farther  to  the  right 
are  other  cones,  each.  marHng  the  position  of  a  distinct 
vent.  One  of  l^ese  forms  a  dome-snaped  boss  and  con- 
sists wholly  of  lava ;  its  peculiar  form  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  melted  rock,  of  which  it  is  formed,  issues  in  a 
semi-fluid  pasty  state,  and  escapes  in  thick  tready  layers, 
which  cool  and  harden,  as  they  slide  down  the  edges  of 
the  mound,  before  they  have  travelled  far  from  the  vent. 

The  view  of  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Fig. 
37")  shows  well  several  of  the  alterations  in  form  to  whidi 
volcanic  mountains  are  liable.  Here  the  original  cone,  the 
approximate  outline  of  which  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  has 
been  breached  by  a  rent  which  has  torn  open  the  valley 
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f  acmg  the  spectator ;  it  has  also  been  truncated  by  an  erup- 
tion which  carried  away  its  upper  part  and  blew  open  the 
great  hollow  in  th^  centre:  afterwards  a  repetition  of  dis- 
charges has  pUed  up  the  still  actiye  cone  within  the  hollow. 

Subsidence  after  Ceeeation  of  ZSmptione. — ^It  seems 
Ukely  that  in  many  oases  after  a  volcano  has  become 
extinct  it  has  subsided  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  sinking 
having  been  most  considerable  around  the  vent  and  dying 
away  gradually  in  all  directions  outwards.  In  consequence 
of  tibis  movement  the  beds  around  the  chimney  of  an  old 
volcano  have  been  bent  out  of  their  original  position,  and 
show  a  dip  inwards  towards  the  central  axis.* 

Dispersion  of  Ash  and  flow  of  Lava  beyond  the 
Cone:  Prolonged  Bykes. — So  far  we  have  considered 
only  that  part  of  the  products  of  an  eruption  which  go  to 
the  building  up  of  the  volc€ino :  these  however  in  most 
cases  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  discharge.  The 
ashes  and  other  ejected  materials  are  often  cast  forth  far 
over  the  surrounding  country,  and,  when  finely  divided,  are 
carried  by  the  wind  to  enormous  distances.  The  lava 
streams  extend  far  beyond  the  base  of  the  cone,  covering 
in  some  cases  himdreds  of  square  miles  of  coimtry,  ana 
even  pursuing  their  course  over  the  sea-bottom.  We  have 
not  the  same  opportunities  of  tracing  the  extension  of 
dykes,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  subaerial  products, 
because  they  are  formed  beneath  the  surface,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
cone  itself.  In  many  cases  volcanic  matter  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  emitted  irom  a  number  of  vents  ranged  in  a 
straight  line  for  miles  across  the  countiv;  and  it  seems 
reaaonable  to  suppose  that  such  points  oi  escape  lie  on  a 
great  underground  fissure  injected  with  lava,  the  cooling 
of  which,  on  the  cessation  of  the  volcanic  activity,  wiU 
give  rise  to  a  prolonged  dyke,  similar  to  those  which  may 
be  observed  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  walls  of  the  cone 
itself.  Thus  in  the  eruption  of  Etna  in  1669  ''a  fissure 
six  feet  broad,  and  of  unknown  depth,  opened  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  ran  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  It  emitted  a  most 
vivid  light,"  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
filled  with  melted  lava,  which  on  hardening  would  give 
rise  to  a  dyke.      "Its  length  was  twelve  miles.     Five 

•  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands,  p.  xvi.  244 ;  Judd,  Ibid.,  xxx.  257  ; 
9 ;    Scrope,  Yolcanoes,  p.   226 ;      Krug     von     Nedda,    Kanten's 
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other  parallel  fissures  of  considerable  length  afterwards 
opened  one  after  the  other.^'* 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul 
in  1783,  '^Laya  was  emitted  consecutively  at  several 
points  on  a  linear  range  of  two  hundred  miles.  No  doubt 
an  underground  fissure  of  this  length  at  least  was  injected 
with  lava  by  that  eruption,  and  remains  now  as  a  dyke 
traversing  the  substrata."  f 

Submarine  Eruptions.:— Volcanic  outbursts  take  place 
from  the  sea-bed  as  well  as  on  dry  land.  We  have  not 
the  same  opportunities  of  examining  the  former  class  of 
eruptions  as  of  the  latter,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  two  difiPer  in  no  essential  respect  what- 
ever. The  flow  of  lava  beneath  water,  thougn  at  first 
sight  an  unlikely  occurrence,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed.^ 
At  first  contact  a  certain  amount  of  vaporization  takes 
place,  but  a  crust  rapidly  forms  round  the  lava,  which 
prevents  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  molten 
interior  of  the  stream,  and  in  consequence  of  its  low  con- 
ducting power  checks  the  escape  of  heat.  In  this  way  a 
constantly  lengthening  tunnel  is  formed,  within  which  the 
molten  matter  pursues  its  couise  often  to  large  distances  : 
and  if  the  discharge  take  place  in  deep  water,  it  is  con-r 
ceivable  that  the  pressure  of  the  overlymg  fluid  will  check 
the  escape  both  of  elastic  vapour  and  of  heat  from  the 
lava,  and  so  keep  it  fluid  for  a  longer  time,  and  cause  it  to 
spread  out  in  wider  and  more  regular  sheets,  than  if  it 
had  flowed  out  in  the  open  air. 

Volcanic  Frodncts. — ^We  will  now  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  the  products  of  Volcanic  Action.  They  may  be 
subdivided  into^ 

(1)  Molten  or  Lavas. 
(2^  Fragmental  or  Ashes. 
(3)  Gaseous^ 

(1)  Lavas. 

Flnidity. — ^The  degree  of  fluidity  of  lavas  varies  con- 
siderably, but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever;  the  case  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  fusion.§    Some  lavas  which  have  hardened 

*  Lyell,  Principles,  10th  ed.,  {  *'  In  the  case  of  a  metal  in  a 

vol.  ii.  p.  21.  state  of  perfect  fusion,  it  is  oon- 

t  Bcrope^  Volcanoes,  p.  52.  oeived  that  no  particle  of  finite 

I  Ibid.,  p.  92.  dimenmons  retains  its  solidity. 
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into  a  glass  have  probably  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  state,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  fluid  lava  seems  to 
consist  of  a  mass  of  ciystals  and  other  solid  partides  enve- 
loped in  a  pasty,  imperfectly  fused  mass  which  is  permeated 
throughout  by  superheated  steam  and  other  gases.  It  is 
the  presence  of  these  elastic  fluids  that  gives  to  most  lavas 
their  apparent  liquidity,  and  the  ability  to  flow  in  streams; 
they  move  indeed  somewhat  for  the  same  reason  as  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  water,  which  will  run  down  a  slope  on 
which  dry  sand  would  lie. 

Mr.  Scrope  has  aptlv  compared  lava  to  **  certain  stages 
of  the  manufacture  oi  sugar,  when  the  matter  consists  of 
a  soft  mass,  or  *  magma '  of  granides  or  imperfect  crystals 
enveloped  in  a  liquid  (syrup),  which,  being  subsequently 
dried  by  evaporation  or  drcdnage,  consolidates  into  a  hard 
substance  formed  of  interlacing  crystals,"* 

Of  the  presence  of  water  in  lava  there  is  abundant  proof. 
The  column  of  vapour  which  rises  from  the  crater  during 
a  volcanic  eruption,  when  not  carried  away  by  wind,  con- 
denses and  fails  as  rain ;  great  douds  of  steam  rise  from 
the  surfaces  of  cooling  lava-flows,  and  large  bubbles  can 
be  observed  making  their  way  to  the  top  and  bursting  out 
in  steam- jets  with  incessant  explosions.  It  is  the  bubbling 
up  and  escape  of  this  vapour  that  Alls  lava  with  the  cavities 
and  vesicles  that  are  so  characteristic  of  it,  specially  over 
its  upper  surface.  Some  of  the  minerals,  too,  which  occui^ 
crystaBised  in  lava  have  been  formed  artiflcially  in  the  wet 
way,  while  all  attempts  to  produce  them  by  diy  heat  have 
failed ;  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sence of  water  in  the  ro^  where  they  occur.  Lastly,  a 
microscopical  examination  of  lavas  shows  them  to  be  full 
of  smaU  dosed  cavities  which  still  contain  water.  Some 
difiioulty  may  at  first  be  experienced  in  imdevstanding  how 
water  can  exist  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  so  intensely  heated 
as  lava ;  a  much  lower  temperature,  it  might  seem,  would 
be  sufficient  to  vaporise  it  and  expel  it  as  steam.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  temperature  at  which  water  is 

In  the  case  of  fluid  lava,  it  ia  sup-  tides,  and  oonsiBting  partly-  of 
posed  tiiat  a  laijp^e  portion  of  the  internal  elastic  vapoars,  which  by 
mass  consists  of  small  but  finite  their  ascending^  movements  keep 
partides,  which  retain^  8e\'erally  the  component  particles  in  a  con- 
their  solidity,  while  their  relative  slant  state  of  ebullition." — Hop- 
mobility  is  maintained  by  the  kins,  Report  on  Elevation  and 
remuining  portion  of  the  mass  in-  Earthquakes,  Biitish  Assoc  I847. 
tervening  in  a  more  perfect  state  *  Volcanoes,  p.  45 ;  and  pp. 
of  fluidity  between  the  solid  par*  121,  122. 
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converted  into  vapour  depends  on  the  preBsnre  to  which  it 
Lb  subjected ;  increase  the  pressure,  and  you  raise  the  boil- 
ing point.  Deep  down  in  the  volcanic  focus  the  weight  of 
the  overlying  lava  will  evidently  exert  an  enormous  pres- 
sure on  any  water  that  may  be  present.  Possibly  this 
pressure  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  ^e  water  still  liquid,  in 
spite  of  the  intense  temperature ;  possibly  it  may  not  be 
able  to  prevent  the  formation  of  steam,  but  only  to  check 
its  escape.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  pressure  be  sufficiently 
relaxed,  the  water  will  flash  suddenly  and  with  violent 
explosion  into  vapour;  in  the  second,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, a  mass  of  high-pressure  steam  will  rush  out. 
When  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  vapour  to  get  free 
have  raised  the  lava  sufficiently  near  the  simace  to  produce 
the  requisite  decrease  in  pressure,  one  or  both  of  these 
results  is  produced,  and  the  explosions  from  the  crater,  or 
the  outbursts  from  the  surface  of  the  lava  stream,  are  the 
result.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the 
present  subject,  that  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
water,  even  under  an  absence  of  pressure,  may  be  exposed 
to  high  temperatures  without  being  vaporised.  If  water 
be  dropped  on  highly  heated  surfaces,  it  is  not  converted 
into  vapour  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  high,  but 
roUs  about  in  a  i^h^roidal  mass  and  slowly  evaporates 
without  boiling.  Possibly  water  may  exist  within  heated 
lava  in  this  spheroidal  condition.  It  is  also  knoMm  that, 
when  a  fluid  is  shut  up  in  a  closed  space  and  heat  is 
applied,  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  produced  is  able  to 
keep  a  portion  of  the  fluid  still  liquid  up  to  temperatures 
far  above  its  boiling  point  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 
Under  such  circumstances,  M.  C.  de  la  Tour  raised  water 
to  a  temperature  of  773°  F.  before  it  became  wholly  con- 
verted into  vapour. 

The  fluidity  of  any  lava  stream  will  depend  on  its  com- 
position and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected : 
cateris  parihuSy  lavas  of  a  basic  are  more  easily  fusible  than 
those  of  an  acidic  composition ;  hence  the  former  often 
issue  in  a  state  of  sufficient  fluidity  to  allow  of  their  flow- 
ing to  considerable  distcuices,  and  it  is  lavas  of  this  class 
that  as  a  rule  form  the  longest  and  most  extensive  streams. 
The  acidic  lavas  on  the  other  hand  furnish  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  imperfect  fluidity;  in  some  cases  they 
ascend  in  such  a  thick  pasty  state,  that  they  consolidate 
in  dome-shaped  mounds  immediately  around  the  vent; 
given  heat  enough,  however,  even  the  most  highly  acidic 
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lavas  attain  a  high  degree  of  fluidity,  and  give  rise  to  flows 
of  considerable  dimensions. 

Kotion  of  Lava  Streams,  and  Texture  of  their 
diiferent  Parte. — On  account  of  its  pastj  condition  and 
the  rapid  cooling  of  its  exterior  surfaces,  the  motion  of  a 
lava  stream  differs  considerably  from  that  of  a  perfect 
fluid.  The  surface  hardens  into  a  crust  of  slags  and 
cinders,  which  on  aocoimt  of  its  low  conducting  power 
checks  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
and  allows  the  central  part  of  the  flow  to  preserve  its 
liquidity  and  capability  of  motion  for  long  periods.  The 
loose  scoriaceous  covering  is  carried  forward  by  the  flow 
of  the  central  fluid  portion,  and  falling  over  the  front  of 
the  stream  forms  a  pavement  across  which  the  still  molten 
internal  portion  advances.  At  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stream  also,  the  bubbling  up  of  the  contained  elastic  fluids 
fills  the  hardened  crust  with  cavities  and  vesicles.  The 
interior  portion,  which  cools  slowly  and  under  a  certain 
Amount  of  pressure,  is  more  compact,  and  as  we  approach 
the  centre  the  texture  frequently  becomes  more  and  more 
coarsely  crystalline.  A  section  of  a  hardened  lava  stream 
accordingly  often  shows  a  cindery  base,  a  dense  and 
crystaUine  centre,  and  an  open  and  vesicular  top.  The 
upper  surface  also  frequently  assumes  a  ropy  structure 
from  the  slow  dragging  out  of  half -cooled  viscid  portions. 
We  shall  see^  when  we  come  to  the  description  of  the 
ancient  igneous  rocks,  that  some  of  them  present  exactly 
the  same  peculiarities,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
subaerial  lava  flows. 

Where  lava  is  forcibly  intruded  through  other  rocks,  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  prevents  the  formation  of 
cindery  or  scoriaceous  texture.  The  bounding  surfaces 
of  the  intrusive  mass  cool  too  rapidly  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  crystals,  and  are  usually  dense  and  compact ; 
the  centre,  which  cools  more  slowly,  shows  a  more  crystal- 
line texture. 

But,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  the  rate  of  cooling  which  determines  whether  a  lava 
shall  consolidate  into  a  coarsely  crystalline  or  a  compact 
rock,  the  student  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  coarsely  crystalline  rock  he  meets  with  necessarily 
owes  its  texture  to  its  having  cooled  slowly.  There  are 
lavas  containing  larg^  crystals  whose  superior  coarseness 
of  grain  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  in  which 
the  crystals  must  have  been  present  in  &^  lavai  ready 
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made,  so  to  speak,  at  the  time  of  its  emission.  And  such 
a  supposition  presents  no  difficulfcy.  We  have  seen  that 
most,  if  not  all,  lavas  consist  of  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  solid  particles  enveloped  in  a  mixture  of  imper- 
fectly melted  matter  and  steam,  and,  in  the  lavas  we  are 
now  dealing  with,  some  of  the  solid  particles  are  well- 
formed  crystals.  There  are  two  ways  of  aocoimting  for 
the  presence  of  these  crystals.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the 
lava  rises  from  the  intensely  heated  depths  of  the  volcanic 
focus  into  higher  and  somewhat  cooler  regions,  portions 
may  consolidate  and  crystallise  while  the  mass  remains  in 
a  more  or  less  molten  pondition.  Another,  and  perhaps  a 
more  likely,  explanation  is  as  follows.  We  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  that  many  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  a 
process  known  as  metamorphism,  by  which  crystals  have 
been  developed  in  them,  though  they  were  previously  non- 
crystalline. We  are  very  much  m  the  dark  as  to  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  change  has  been  produced ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  three  necessary  and  powerful  agents  in 
bringing  it  about  are  heat,  pressure,  and  the  presence  of 
water.  All  three  of  these  are  at  work  in  the  depths  of  a 
volcano  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  crystals  by  metamorphic  action  must  be  constantly 
going  on  in  the  rocks  surroimding  a  centre  of  volcanic 
activity.  When  those  rocks  are  shattered  by  the  throes  of 
an  eruption,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  crystals  will 
be  shaken  loose,  and,  falling  into  the  more  fluid  poi-tions 
of  the  lava,  will  be  carried  out  when  it  is  discharged,  and 
embedded  in  it  when  it  consolidates.  It  may  not  be 
always  possible  to  say  whether  the  crystals  in  lava  have 
been  formed  during  consolidation  or  previously  to  emis- 
sion, but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  tlie 
possibility  of  coarsely  crystalline  texture  having  been  pro- 
duced in  more  than  one  way. 

Composition  of  Lava. — From  a  broad  point  of  view 
there  is  no  essential  difiPerence  between  the  mineralogical 
and  chemical  composition  of  modem  lavas  and  that  of  the 
Crystalline  rocks  which  resemble  them  in  structure  and 
other  respects.  Lavas,  like  Crystalline  rocks,  have  all  a- 
Felspar,  or  a  Felspathic  mineral,  for  one  of  their  principal 
constituents^  and  show  Acidic,  Basic,  and  Intermediate 
varieties.  Perhaps  no  modem  lava  is  so  highly  silicated 
as  some  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  Acidic  class  of  the 
Crystalline  rocks,  and  there  are  certain  minerals  found  in 
modem  lavas  which  do  not  occur  in  the  latter.    Some 
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geologists  have  endeavoured  to  show,  on  the  strength  of 
such  facts  as  these,  that  the  volcanic  products  of  every  one 
of  the  past  periods  of  the  earth's  lifetime  have  each  been 
characterized  all  the  world  over  by  some  pecidiarity  in 
mineral  composition ;  so  that  if  we  find  igneous  rocks  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  agreeing  in  this  respect,  we 
may  safely  conclude  they  are  of  the  same  age.  We  must 
hesitate  before  we  accept  these  conclusions,  for  several 
reasons.  The  facts  on  which  they  are  based  are  certainly 
open  to  question ;  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, involves  many  very  doubtful  assumptions ;  and, 
what  is  most  fatal  to  them,  they  altogether  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility of  gradual  change  in  mineral  composition  after  the 
formation  of  the  rock.  That  such  changes  have  taken 
place  we  have  abimdant  proof ;  and,  if  this  point  is  once 
admitted,  the  value  of  mineral  composition  as  a  test  of  age 
goes  at  once.*  To  take  one  instance,  Leucite  is  a  mineral 
extremely  common  in  some  modem  lavas,  but  for  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  to  be  entirely  absent  from  the  older 
Crystalline  rocks.  A  rock,  however,  has  been  detected  con- 
taining Leucite,  but  the  larger  number  of  the  crystals  have 
been  dianged  into  Orthoclase.f  This  single  observation 
shows  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Felspar  of  other  ancient 
rocks  may  have  oeen  originally  Leucite,  and  that,  though 
the  prevalent  mineral  of  these  rocks  now  differs  from  that 
of  many  modem  lavas,  it  may  originally  have  been  the 
same.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  apparent 
want  of  agreement  in  mineral  composition  between  the 
older  Ciystalline  rocks  and  modem  lavas  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Texture  of  Lava. — ^The  varieties  of  texture  of  lava  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  already  described  as  charac- 
terising Crystalline  rocks,  and  we  need  not  therefore  repeat 
the  accoimt  of  them  here. 

The  structure  of  lava  on  a  large  scale  falls  next  to  be 
considered. 

Bedded  Structure. — ^When  one  flow  has  had  time  to 
harden  before  another  has  been  laid  down  upon  it,  lava 
streams  assume  a  rude  sort  of  bedding ;  and  here  we  find  one 
exception  to  the  generalization  that  Crystalline  rocks  are 
unstratified.  The  beds,  however,  wiU  be  wedge-shaped 
and  ill-defined,   and  more  like  the  irregularly  stratified 

*  Allport,  Quart.  Jouzn.  G«ol.  f  Cotta,  Rocks  Classified  and 

Soc.,  xxz.  629.  Described,  English  Trans.,  p.  143. 
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accmnulatioiiB  of  Bhallow  water  than  the  evenly-bedded 
rocks  produced  by  alow  and  regular  deposition  of  sediment. 

Laminated  Stmctnre. — Lavas  occasionally  show  a 
scaly,  laminated,  or  tabular  structure,  quite  distinct  from 
the  bedding  produced  by  successive  flows.  The  cause  of  this 
structure  is  believed  to  be  in  some  cases  the  frictional  drag 
on  the  particles  as  they  moved  slowly  over  one  another 
under  pressure,  and  then  it  is  partially  analogous  to 
cleavage;  in  other  cases  this  structure  seems  to  be  one 
produced  subsequently  to  emission,  and  to  be  due,  like 
cleavage,  entirely  to  pressure.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
cases  the  divisions  may  coincide  with  surfaces  of  equal 
temperature,  and  may  have  been  produced  by  shrinkage 
durmg  cooHng. 

Jointing  and  Colnmnar  Strnotnira. — Jointing  of  the 
ordinary  character  is  very  generally  present  in  lavas. 
But  in  their  case  two  peculiarities  require  speeial  notice 
imder  this  head.  In  some  lavas  shrinkage  dxiring  cooling 
breaks  up  the  stream  into  a  wild  assemblage  of  irregularly 
shaped  blocks  with  a  surface  of  indescribable  ruggedness. 
Other  lavas  possess  jointing  of  a  singularly  re^ar  and 
pronounced  type,  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  as 
Columnar  or  Prismatic  Structure.  The  process  of  division 
has  been  carried  out  with  almost  mathematical  exactness, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  cut  up  into  long  prismatic  columns 
of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  sides,  neatly  fitted  into  one 
another.  The  prisms  are  divided  by  transverse  joints, 
and  the  surfaces  of  these  are  frequently  alternately  concave 
and  convex,  so  that  each  column  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  portions  fitting  into  one  another  with  oall-and-socket 
joints.  The  prisms  tend  to  arrange  themselves  with  their 
axes  perpendicular  to  the  cooling  surface,  so  that  in  a  lava 
stream  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ground,  in  a  dyke 
at  right  angles  to  its  walls. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  see  through  the 
steps  of  the  process  by  which  this  structure  has  been 
arrived  at.  The  reader  will  find  the  latest  explanation, 
and  an  account  and  criticism  of  the  most  important  of 
those  which  preceded  it,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mallet,  in  the 
Phil.  Mag.  4th  ser.  vol.  1.  p.  122. 

Concretionary  Stractnre. — ^Many  lava  rocks  have  a 
concretionary  structure.  This  is  best  brought  out  where 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  which 
breaks  them  up  into  a  number  of  rudely  spheroidal  balls 
imbedded  in  the  more  thoroughly  decomposed  portions  of 
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the  rock.  The  nodules  are  frequently  made  up  of  onion- 
like  concentric  coats,  which  peel  off  one  by  one  as  disin- 
tegration goes  on.  The  columnar  lavas  with  ball-and- 
socket  structure  pass  into  the  more  thoroughly  concretionary 
lonns.* 

Parallel  between  Lava  and  CrsrBtalline  Socks  in 
Btmotiire. — Structures,  exactly  corresponding  to  those 
just  described  as  characteristic  of  modem  lavas,  are  found 
among  the  older  Crystalline  rocks.  All  show  at  times  a 
columnar  structure.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in 
Basalt,  in  which  rock  the  columns  are  thick  and  regular 
with  equi-distant  joints.  The  prisms  of  Felstones  are 
slenderer  and  less  regular,  and  often  stretch  to  a  great 
length  without  any  transverse  joints.  The  same  peculiarity 
has  been  noticed  in  Granite,  at  the  Land's  End  TTrans- 
actions  GFeol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  iii.  208),  in  Algeria 
(^"Oomptes  Rendus,"  xxvi.  76),  and  in  the  Syenite  of 
Ailsa  Cra^  (Macculloch  **  Western  Islands,"  ii.  493). 

Concretionary  structure  is  very  conspicuous  among 
Dioritic  rocks.  Quarries  on  some  dykes  in  Cornwall  are 
often  dug  out  to  a  considerable  depth  through  a  mass  of 
loose  crumbly  earth,  full  of  rounded  blocks,  that  at  first 
sight  looks  exactly  like  an  accumulation  of  cocu«e  river- 
detritus.  This,  however,  gradually  passes  down  into  solid 
Diorite,  on  the  exposed  faces  of  which  a  tendency  to  break 
up  into  concretions  is  clearly  seen  to  be  gradually  brought 
out  by  weathering ;  and  an  examination  of  the  loose  cap- 
pine  shows  that  the  incoherent  part  consists  of  the  more 
easuy  decomposed  portion  of  the  rock,  and  that  what  might 
be  taken  for  Doulders,  are.  the  more  stubborn  concretions. f 
«  Pearlstone  and  globular  Felstones  are  examples  of  concre- 
tionary structure  among  Acidic  Crystalline  rocks.  In  many 
of  the  older  -rocks  this  arrangement  has  been  obscured  by 
consolidation,  but  is  brought  out  again  when  the  rock  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

*  See  the  experiments  of  Gre-  canoee,  93  ;  Kaumann,  Lehrbuch 

goiy  "Watt,  Philosophical  Trans-  der  G^ognosie,  i.  480. 

actions,  1804;  De  la  Beohe,  Re-  f  I  recollect  an  excellent  in- 

searches  in  Theoretical  Geoloj^y,  stance  near  St.  Budeaux,  north  of 

p.  109 ;  Jukes,  Manual  of  Gbolngy,  Plymouth. 
Srd  ed.,  p.   181;    Scrope,  YoU 
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(2)  F&AGMSNTAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  fragmental  products  of  yolcanic  action  ai»  of  two 
kinds:  first  the  ejected  masses  of  solid  pre-existing  rock 
through  which  the  eruption  has  burst  its  way ;  secondly, 
Xx>rtions  of  the  melted  lava,  which  have  been  torn  off  and 
tossed  up  into  the  air  in  a  melted  or  pasty  condition,  and 
hardened  as  they  felL  Deposits  of  volcanic  ash  generally 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  both  kinds  of  materials,  and  vary  in 
grain  from  the  finest  and  most  impalpable  dust  to  coarse 
accumidations  containing  ansxdar  blocxs  up  to  several  tons 
in  weight.  Thus,  to  speak  nrst  of  the  coarser  ejectments, 
''  by  the  eruption  of  Ootopaxi  in  1533,  the  plain  around  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  was  strewed  through  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles  and  more  with  great  fragments  of  rock,  many  of  which 
measured  as  much  as  nine  feet  ^  -diameter "  (Scrope, 
**  Volcanoes,"  p.  55). 


Fig.  38. — Larob  angular  Bloces  bmhbdued  in  Volcakio  Aj»h. 
KoB^H  Bbrwick« 

Similar  ejected  masses  occur  in  rocks  of  older  date  but 
the  same  origin.  Fig.  38  shows  a  group  of  such  blocks 
embedded  in  stratified  ash  on  the  shore  near  North  Ber- 
wick. The  waves  have  stripped  off  the  finer  and  softer 
parts  of  the  deposit  with  which  these  masses  were 
originally  surrounded,  but  boulders  equally  large  and 
angular  may  be  seen  hard  by,  still  enclosed  in  ashy  layers 
that  have  not  yet  undergone  denudation.  I  ^ow  of 
nothing  which  brings  home  so  forcibly  to  the  mind  the 
enormous  energy  of  volcanic  forces  as  the  sight  of  these 
huge  missiles,  and  an  attempt  to  realise  the  power 
necessary  to  tear  them  from  their  bed  and  hurl  them 
forth  broadcast  over  the  country. 
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A  large  portion,  however,  of  the  matter  thrown  out  of 
volcanoes  is  tossed'  up  over  and  over  again  till  it  b^dcomes 
broken  and  ground  down  to  stones,  dust,  and  powder.  Out 
of  this  finer  material,  toc^ether  with  the  portions  torn  oft 
the  siirface  of  the  liquid  lava,  the  greater  ^art  of  ashy 
formations  are  made  up ;  it  lorms  the  paste  m  which  the 
large  blocks,  when  th^  present,  are  embedded,  or  it  con- 
stitutes the  whole  body  of  the  deposit. 

The  following  are  the  chief  terms  used  in  describing 
▼olcanic  fragmentary  productions. 

Seoria  are  the  ragged  fragments  of  lava  which  have 
hardened  into  cinder-lme  forms. 

Bombs  are  portions  of  lava  which  have  been  thrown  out 
in  a  liquid  state,  and,  owins;  to  a  rapid  rotation  in  their 
path,  have  assumed  a  rudely  spherical  shape:  they  are 
often  hoUow. 

The  smaller  fragments  go  by  the  general  name  of  Zaptlli 
or  Volcanic  Stones, 

Pusszolana  is  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  still  finer 
volcanic  powder ;  and  the  finest  dust  of  all  is  called  in  the 
same  language  Cenert,  or  Ashes. 

Stmctnre  of  Snbaerial  Amky  Deposits. — ^The  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  deposits  formed  out  of  volcanic 
ejections  will  vary  according  as  the  latter  fall  on  the  land 
or  into  water. 

In  the  first  case  there  will  be  an  absence  or  an  imper- 
fect degree  of  bedding,  and  a  tendency  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced to  a  confused  grouping  of  the  materials. 

When  a  subaerial  accumulation  of  ejected  materials  con- 
tains many  large  blocks,  and  when  its  components  axe 
huddled  together  in  a  pell-mell  way  without  regard  to  size, 
shape,  or  weight,  it  forms  a  Volcanic  Agglomerate;  and  if 
the  larger  fragments  are  markedly  angular,  this  peculiarity 
may  be  denoted  by  the  qualifying  term  Brecciated.  A 
Volcanic  Breccia  is  a  rock  of  similar  character,  in  which  the 
confusion  and  absence  of  arrangement  is  less  marked.  The 
finer  fragmentary  productions,  which  float  through  the 
air  often  for  long  distances,  settle  down  more  gently  and 
regularly,  and  give  rise  to  deposits  with  some  appearance 
of  beddiiig.  The  finer  ashes  in  their  passage  through  the 
air  often  become  mixed  with  water,  either  rain  or  condensed 
steam  issuing  &om  the  volcano ;  in  this  case  they  cohere 
more  readily  when  they  fall,  and  give  rise  to  a  harder  and 
more  compact  rock  than  that  formed  by  accumulations  of  dry 
ash.     The  beds  that  cover  Herculaneum  are  of  this  nature. 
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Afih,  too,  that  has  already  settled  on  the  groTind  is  often 
torn  up  and  swept  awaj  by  torrents  of  rain,  or  by  floods 
produced  by  the  sudden  melting  of  snow  or  the  bursting  of 
lakes,  and  rearranged  afresh.  In  this  way  a  Volcanic 
Breccia  may  have  its  larger  fragments  rounded  and  become 
conyerted  into  a  Volcanic  Conglomerate  ;  a  pile  or  cone  of  fine 
loose  ash  may  be  swept  away  and  spread  out  in  a  layer  over 
the  district  which  surrounds  it,  and  will  frequently,  owing 
to  the  admixture  of  water  **  set "  into  a  compact  rock. 

The  rocks  formed  by  these  admixtures  of  volcanic  ash 
and  water  are  known  as  Volcanic  Tuffs  or  Peperinos. 

The  term  Tuff  is,  however,  by  some  authors  confined  to  a 
rock  formed  when  a  lava  flow  is  suddenly  advanced  into 
water,  or  is  ejected  beneath  water.  In  such  a  case  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  lava  is  instantly  broken  up  into 
fragments.  Fragmental  matter  thus  produced  may  often 
be  disting^uished  from  ejected  ashes  in  this  way :  eadi  grain 
of  the  latter  ia  more  or  less  glazed  on  the  outside  by  the 
heat  of  the  volcano,  the  fragments  of  a  lava  stream  disinte- 
grated by  the  sudden  action  of  water  show  no  such  glazed 
coating. 

Yolcanic  ash  may  also  be  showered  over  th,e  surface  of  a 
lava  stream  while  the  latter  is  still  soft,  and  a  rock  is  then 
formed  of  lapilli  embedded  in  a  paste  of  lava. 

Stmotiire  of  Snbaqneons  Ashy  Deposits. — The  frag- 
mentary productions  that  fall  into  still  water  will  produce 
rocks  differing  but  little  from  the  more  gently  formed  of  the 
subaerial  ashes ;  but  streams,  tides,  and  currents  will  round 
and  distribute  the  fraraients  they  receive,  and  will  give  rise 
to  Conglomerates  and  gritty  rocks  of  various  degrees  of 
coarseness  and  with  well-marked  bedding.  These  may  be 
distinguished  as  subaqueous  tuffs. 

It  may  well  happen  that  water  into  which  volcanic  ash 
is  being  showered  receives  at  the  same  time  sedimentary 
matericus  from  rivers  that  empty  into  it.  In  this  way  there 
will  arise  rocks  of  a  mixed  origin :  when  the  mechanical 
sediment  is  mainly  Sand,  we  shall  get  an  Ashy  Sandstone ; 
if  Limestone  is  being  formed  in  the  water,  there  will  result 
a  Calcareous  Ash ;  and  so  on.* 

All  these  fragmentary  deposits  are  capable  of  enclosing 
and  preserving  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  which 
lived  at  the  spots  when  they  fell,  and  such  remains  are 
occasionally  found  in  them. 

*  For  a  beautiful  example  of  a  mentary  deposits^  see  G^l.  Mag.» 
Toloanic  stooe  embedded  in  aedi-      i.  p.  24. 
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Yolcanio  ashes  and  tufts  are  sometiiaes  described  and 
classified  according  to  the  rocks  that  predominate  in  their 
composition.  Thus  an  Agglomerate  mainly  made  up  of 
blocks  of  Basalt  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  Basaltic  Agglo- 
merate ;  a  Tuff  composed  of  lapilli  of  Trachytic  lava  may 
be  called  a  Tradiytic  Tuff.  Some  of  the  rocks  of  this  dajss, 
however,  are  composed  of  such  a  diversiiy  of  materials,  that 
such  a  system  of  nomenclature  could  not  be  applied  to 
them. 

Interbedded  with  those  old  Crystalline  rocks,  which  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  as  lavaa,  ore  numerous  deposits, 
many  of  the  components  of  which  are  readily  seen  to  be 
fragmental  ejections  from  volcanoes.  In  some  cases  the 
ejected  matter  has  fallen  on  land,  and  rocks  have  resulted, 
resembling  in  every  respect  Volcanic  Agglomerates,  Brec- 
cias, and  ashy  accumulations  of  finer  grain.  In  other  cases 
the  deposit  has  been  of  subaqueous  origin.  Instances  will 
be  given  in  the  next  section. 

(8)  Gaseous  Peodttcts. 

The  gas  given  off  most  largely  by  volcanoes  is  steam ; 
they  evolve  besides  Carbonic  Acid,  Nitrogen,  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen,  Sulphurous  Acid,  and  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
These  have  probably  contributed  largely  to  that  alteration 
of  the  orig^al  volcanic  products  wich  will  come  to  be 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Metamorphism.  Various  sub- 
stances, which  are  solid  at  low  temperatures,  rise  in  a  state 
of  vapour  from  lava  streams ;  and  chemical  combinations 
and  reactions  between  the  different  emanations  give  rise  to 
a  variety  of  products,  which  are  condensed  on  the  walls  of 
the  fissures  and  the  surface  of  the  flow.  Of  these  we  may 
notice,  as  geologically  important,  Sulphur,  which  is  some- 
times found  in  masses  of  great  purity  ;  Specular  Iron  ore, 
too,  which  deserves  remark  because  it  forms  the  colouring 
matter  of  red  derivative  rocks,  is  largely  sublimed  from 
volcanoes,  and  has  probably  in  many  cases  been  originally 
of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  also  substances  which 
have  been  produced,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  chemical 
reactions  between  evolved  gases  and  the  constituents  of 
the  rocks  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  Gypsum, 
and  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  probably  played  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  some  Magnesian  Limestones.     It  has  been  already 
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explained  that  in  many  cases  both  the  rocks  just  named 
have  been  formed  bj  precipitation  in  inland  bodies  of 
water,  and  their  materials  were  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  derived  from  yolcanic  sources. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  volcanic 
districts  abound  in  hot  springs  holding  in  solution  Silica 
and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  These  have  been,  in  many  cases, 
the  source  of  those  chemically  formed  siliceous  and  cal- 
careous rocks  which  have  been  already  described  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Ajs  an  instance  of  a  rock  which  has  probably  been 
formed  by  precipitation  from  a  volcanic  mineral  spring,  we 
may  notice  some  thin  beds  of  beautifully  banded  siliceous 
stone  interbedded  with  volcanic  ash  on  the  coast  near  North 
Berwick.  Their  great  purity,  and  the  extreme  fineness  of 
their  lamination,  seem  to  point  to  a  chemical  origin ;  and 
as  they  occur  in  the  heart  of  a  great  body  of  volcanic 
deposits,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  their  materials 
were  furnished  by  one  of  these  hot  siliceous  springs  which 
are  so  common  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood the  **  Burdie  House  Limestone  "  has  all  the  look 
of  a  chemical  precipitate,  and  was  probably  formed  in 
pools  into  which  higmy  charged  calcareous  springs  emptied 
themselves.  In  some  cases  we  can  see  that  volcanic  action 
must  have  been  going  on  during  the  growth  of  this  bed, 
for  its  upper  part  is  full  of  small  lapilli,  which  were 
showered  into  the  water  during  its  formation. 

SECTION  in.-EEMNANTS  OF  OLD  VOLCANOES. 

The  main  features  and  chief  products  of  the  volcanic 
action  of  the  present  day  have  been  now  described,  and  we 
have  seen  that  many  of  the  older  Ciystalline  rocks  and  their 
accompanying  fragmental  accumulations  resemble  the  latter 
so  dosely  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihey  were  pro* 
duced  by  similar  agencies  in  bygone  times.  We  will  now 
inquire  whether  an  examination  of  the  geological  record 
will  enable  us  to  point  out  the  site  of  former  volcanic  dis- 
charges, whether  any  ancient  volcanoes  are  still  recognis- 
able, and  generally  to  what  degree  of  detail  we  can  read 
the  history  of  volcanic  action  in  the  past. 

Ancient  Volcanic  Cones^ — ^We  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  cones  of  any  antiquity  often  preserved :  modem  vol- 
canic mountains  are  already  becommg  scarred  and  seamed 
by  subaerial  denudation,  and  a  long  continuance  of  this 
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action  must  at  last  wear  away  entirely  the  loose  materials 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  a  volcano  consists,  while  sub- 
mergence beneath  the  sea  would  sweep  it  away  altogether. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  number  of  volcanic 
hills  that  still  remain  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  to 
attest  the  former  presence  of  volcanic  activity  in  districts 
where  neither  histoiy  nor  tradition  give  any  hint  of  its 
existence,  is  larger  than  would  at  first  sight  be  expected. 
In  Auvergne,  for  instance,  the  Eifel,  New  Zealand,  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  not  only  sheets  of  solid  lava  and  beds 
of  fragmental  ejections,  but  there  are  still  standing  the 
cones  which  were  piled  up  round  the  vents  from  which 
these  issued,  worn  and  witiiered  indeed  by  lon^  exposure, 
but  still  retaining  enough  of  their  characteristic  staucture 
and  outline  to  make  it  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  processes  which  are 
piling  up  our  modem  volcanoes.  In  all  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  date  of  the  eruptions,  though  historically  most 
distant,  falls  into  a  late  period  of  geological  chronology. 
As  we  ^  back  in  geologi^  time,  we  find  the  remains  of 
the  easily  destroyed  volcanic  cone  to  become  rarer  and  more 
and  more  fragmentary,  and  very  soon  to  vanish  altogether. 

Kemaing  of  Central  Plug  of  Zava. — ^But  even  where 
this  has  happened,  we  can  still  sometimes  fix  the  site  of  an 
old  volcanic  vent :  the  plug  of  lava,  which  hardens  in  the 
chimney  when  a  volcano  dies  out,  is  of  tougher  stufP  than 
the  cone  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  lower  portion  of  this 
central  cone  often  remains  standing  up,  uke  a  massive 
column,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  volcanic  hill  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Othttr  Proofs  of  Old  Volcanic  Action. — ^The  records 
that  remain  of  periods  in  the  earth's  history  still  more  remote 
are  seldom  perfect  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
exact  spots  on  which  eruptions  have  burst  forth,  but  among 
them  we  find  distinct  proofs  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  pre- 
sence of  rocks,  both  molten  and  fragmentary,  of  undoubt- 
edly igneous  origin.  Thus,  though  the  evidence,  as  we 
go  fu^er  back,  becomes  less  and  less  complete,  there  is 
always  enough  to  assure  us  that  during  no  epoch,  of  which 
any  history  has  come  down  to  us,  was  our  earth  without 
volcanoes. 

Example  of  Arthur's  Seat. — A  very  good  instance  of 
a  fairly  well  preserved  volcano,  of  still  older  date  than  those 
mentioned  a  littie  way  back,  is  furnished  by  Arthur's  Seat 
at  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  this  is  not  only  an  excellent  speck- 
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men  of  its  kind,  but  furnishes  an  admii'able  instance  of  the 
methods  employed  by  geologists  to  decipher  the  records  of 
ancient  eruptions  and  to  determine  the  mode  of  origin  of 
different  kinds  of  volcanio  products,  we  will  describe  it  at 
some  length. 

Fig.  39  is  a  section  of  this  hill,  and  Fig.  40  a  rude  dia- 
grammatic view  of  its  western  face.  The  body  of  it  consists 
of  Shales,  Sandstones,  fine  Conglomerates,  and  impure 
Limestone  of  marine  origin,  (1)  in  the  figures.  Along  with 
these  are  beds  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash,  formed  contempo- 
raneously on  the  floor  of  the  same  sea  which  received  the 
sedimentary  materials  of  (1).  The  lowest  of  these  is  a 
sheet  (2)  of  Doleritic  rock ;  ilien  follow  Sandstones  formed 
partly  of  mechanical  sediment  and  partly  of  ash,  which  was 
showered  into  the  water  at  the  same  time  as  sand  was 
brought  into  it  by  running  streams,  and  some  cherty  Lime- 
stone (3) ;  above  these  come  weU-bedded  strata  of  ejected 
materials,  the  components  of  which  were  shot  out  into  the 
water  and  then  arranged  in  stratified  layers,  forming  a  vol- 
canic tuff  (4) ;  the  series  is  continued  by  flows  of  Sasaltic 
and  Felspathic  lavas  (5)  and  (6) ;  and  these  last  are  covered 
by  purely  sedimentary  Shales  and  Sandstones  (7), 

That  the  beds  of  igneous  rock  in  this  part  oi  the  section 
were  streams  that  flowed  over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  pos- 
siblv  on  land  surfaces  produced  by  its  temporary  elevation, 
while  the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  beds  with  which 
they  are  associated  was  going  on,  and  were  not  injected 
among  the  latter  subsequently  to  their  formation,  is  dear 
on  several  grounds.  They  conform  perfectly  to  the  bedding 
of  the  rocks  above  and  beneath  them,  and  nowhere  cut  in 
the  slightest  degree  across  the  stratification.  Their  structure 
tells  the  same  tale;  their  upper  surfaces  are  scoriaceous 
and  vesicular,  showing  that  when  they  cooled  the  contained 
gases  were  free  to  bubble  up  and  escape :  this  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  covered  at  that  time 
with  overlying  rocks  as  they  are  now,  and  they  must  have 
hardened  before  the  beds  above  them  were  deposited.  As 
we  descend  into  the  interior  and  lower  parts  of  each  flow, 
where  there  was  weight  enough  of  lava  overhecid  to 
check  the  ebullition,  the  cellular  structure  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  the  bed  becomes  close-grained  and  compact, 
and  more  decidedly  crystalline  as  we  approach  the  centre. 
In  the  view  the  outcrops  of  the  hard  lava  streams  are  seen 
to  form  steep  craggy  difPs,  ranging  across  the  hill ;  while 
the  softer  sedimentary  beds  and  ashes  occupy  the  more 
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gentle  slopes  below  these  and  the  hollows  between  them. 
The  reasons  for  this  will  be  given  in  Chapter  X. 

At  some  time  after  their  deposition,  the  beds  just  described 
were  traversed  by  sheets  of  intrusive  Dolerite,  marked  a,  b,  c. 
The  structure  and  lie  of  these  contrast  forcibly  with  those 
of  the  contemporaneous  flows.  Their  course  conforms,  to  a 
certain  degree,  with  the  direction  of  the  bedding,  and  in 
some  places  they  have  for  a  certain  space  been  actually 
thrust  in  between  the  beds,  so  that  a  hasty  examination  of 
a  detached  section  might  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
interbedded  and  contemporaneous.  But  a  more  careful 
inspection  soon  dispels  thifl  notion ;  if  followed  for  a  short 
distance  they  are  found  every  now  and  then  to  eat  their 
way  up  or  down  into  the  strata  above  or  below  them. 
Their  intrusive  character  is  also  forcibly  brought  out  when 
the  structure  of  the  whole  hill  is  viewed  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. On  account  of  their  hardness  they  crop  out  in  steep 
craggy  cliffs,  which,  on  the  north  side,  form  Salisbury 
Crags  and  Heriot's  Mount ;  these,  as  we  trace  them  south- 
wards, instead  of  keeping  tiie  same  distance  apart,  like  the 
interbedded  traps,  gradually  draw  together,  and  at  last 
unite  into  the  single  mass  of  Samson's  Bibs.  This  union 
could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  sheets  cutting  obliquely 
across  the  bedding.  That  these  rocks  are  intrusive  is  also 
shown  by  the  baking  of  the  beds  both  above  and  beneath 
them :  the  heat  of  a  contemporaneous  flow  may  alter  the 
rocks  underneath  it,  but  those  above  were  not  laid  down  till 
after  it  had  cooled,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  affected  by 
it.  Lastly,  in  their  structure  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  these  and  the  contemporaneous  lavas;  they  do 
not  possess  the  cellular  upper  portion  of  the  latter,  but  are 
compact  throughout,  the  cause  of  this  difference  evidently 
being  that  they  consolidated  imder  pressure  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  expansion  and  escape  of  meir  elastic  vapour. 

The  beds  described  so  far  were  tilted  from  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  and  denuded,*  and 
a  hiU  produced  whose  outline  must  have  been  something 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  41,  and  here  ends  the  history  of  the 
older  portion  of  Arthur's  Seat. 

There  are,  however,  other  rocks,  shown  in  Fig.  39  by  a 

*  Owing  to  this  denudation  we  boweTer,   that    this  lay   where 

have  left  only  fragments  of  the  Edinburgh  Castle   now    stands, 

old  lava  flows,  and  cannot  trace  and  that  the  castle  rock  is  a  plu^ 

them  up  to  the  vent  from  which  of  lava  which  fills  up  the  lower 

they  issued.    It  is  likely  enough,  part  of  the  orifice. 
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darker  tint,  wliich  overlie  those  already  described ;  these 
are  volcanic,  and  consiflt  of  a  mass  of  very  coarse  volcanio 
Agglomerate  {A),  a  central  pipe  of  Basalt  «. 

rising  through  the  Agglomerate  (B),  and  a 
hummock  of  Basalt  ( C)  known  as  the  Lion's 
Haunch.  These  are  the  products  of  a  later 
eruption.  After  the  course  of  events  which 
gave  rise  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  had 
been  completed,  a  period  of  repose  followed, 
and  then,  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  volcanic 
action  broke  out  afresh.  An  orifice  was  torn 
through  the  heart  of  the  hill,  and  from  it 
blocks  of  the  rocks  through  which  a  way 
had  been  burst  were  showered  out,  and 
piled  in  a  huddled  manner  round  the  vent. 
The  Agglomerate  is  what  remains  of  this 
accumiuation.  From  the  aneular  nature  of 
its  enormous  blocks,  the  pell-mell  way  in 
which  they  lie,  and  Uie  absence  of  any  trace  1^/jBl  J 
of  bedding,  it  is  dear  that  it  was  heaped  up  ^^fflK  < 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  contrast  between  it 
and  the  subaqueous  tuf^  (4)  in  these  respects  f/^M  g 
is  most  marked  and  instructive.  The  Ba-  "•^e*" 
salt  {B)  is  lava,  which  boiled  up  in  the  chim- 
ney of  the  volcano ;  it  can  be  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly running  down  through  the  Agglome- 
rate in  the  form  of  a  rudely  cylindrical 
column.  At  some  time,  when  l^ere  was  not 
pressure  enough  to  drive  the  lava  over  the 
tip  of  the  crater,  a  tunnel  was  torn  open  in 
the  flank  of  the  hill,  and  through  it  a  flow 
ef  lava  took  place,  a  portion  of  which  now 
forms  the  Baaalt  ( ^  of  the  lion's  Haimch. 

"We  have  thus  stm  preserved  part  of  the 
cone  of  ejected  materials  and  die  central 
plug  of  this  old  volcano,  but  the  portion  re- 
maining is  probably  only  a  small  fragment 
of  the  original  hill.  Much  of  the  loose 
Agglomerate  has  been  carried  away  by  de- 
nudation, and  the  part  that  \&  left  has  escaped 
mainly  because  the  heat  and  heated  vapours 
of  the  vent  have  baked  and  hardened  it,  and 
enabled  it  to  hold  out  against  atmospheric 
wear  and  tear  better  than  the  outer  portions  which  under- 
went  no  alteration. 
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In  Fig.  40  the  conical  central  mound  is  fonned  of  the 
Agglomerate  A,  and  at  the  summit  the  Basalt  plug  B  is 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  middle  of  it.  The  yarious  members 
of  the  older  group  of  rocks  disappear  beneath  the  newer 
formations,  and  come  out  again  in  a  corresponding  series 
on  the  south.  On  the  ground  the  abrupt  truncation  of  the 
bed  (2)y  where  it  has  been  torn  through  by  the  later  erup- 
tion, can  be  most  distinctly  made  out.* 

▲noient  VolcaAoes  of  Vorth-  Wales. — ^As  an  instance 
of  volcanic  products  of  stiU  older  date  we  may  take  the 
lava-flows,  ashes,  and  intrusive  rocks  which  make  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  mountains  of  North  "Wales.  We 
have  evidence  of  active  volcanoes  at  two  distinct  epochs 
during  the  formation  of  the  old  rocks,  known  as  Silurian, 
of  that  district. 

The  earliest  volcanic  products  consist  of  lava  flows  and 
beds  of  ash  interbedded  with  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
Arenigs,  the  Arans,  and  Cader  Idris.  These  intei*calations 
show  m  their  upper  part  volcanic  ashes  and  Conglomerate, 
then  a  great  mass  of  bedded  lava  streams,  and  beneath  this 
a  thick  body  of  ash  and  volcanic  Conglomerate  :  the  whole 
reaches  a  maximum  thickness  of  between  Ave  thousand 
and  six  thousand  feet. 

The  volcanic  products  of  a  somewhat  later  date  have 
given  rise  to  the  rocks  which  now  form  the  summit  of 
Snowdon,    They  consist  of  the  following  members : — 

Columnar  Felstone 200 

Ashy  Beds 1,200 

Slaggy  and  Brecdated  Porphyritic  Felstones  1,700 

All  these  rocks  furnish  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  volcanic 
origin,  and  of  their  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  sedi- 
mentary beds  with  which  mey  are  assodated. 

The  Felstones  are  sometimes  porphyritic,  sometimes 
scoriaceous  looking,  and  sometimes  show  a  decidedly  slaggy 
structure,  the  lines  of  viscous  flow  being  as  apparent  as  in 

*  The  explanation  of  the  strnc-  snch  an  authority  is  entitled  to 

tnre  and  hisibory  of  Arthnr's  Seat  the  most  respectful  attention,  but 

given  in  the  text  is  substantially  I  cannot  say  that  to  my  mind 

that  put  forward  by  Maclaren,  Mr.  Judd  has  succeeded  in  show- 

and  aaopted  with  some  modifica-  ing  Uiat  the  older  interpretation 

tions  'by  Prof.  A.  Geikie.    Its  is  untenable,  or  even  less  probable 

correctness    has    recently   been  than  his  own.    Mr.  Judd's  paper, 

called  in  question  by  Mr.  Judd  however,    should    certainly   be 

(Quart.  Joum.  Ghol.  Soc.  zxxi.  consulted  by  the  student. 
131).      Anything    coming    from 
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the  cooled  slags  of  aa  iron  fumaoe.  They  are  also  often 
most  markedly  colunmar.  They  oonf onn  precisely  in  their 
bedding  to  the  sedimentary  rocks  abore  and  below  them ; 
and  wh6n  they  produce  any  alteration  in  the  associated 
strata,  it  is  the  beds  underneath  alone  that  are  baked  and 
hardened.  Interbedded  with  the  thick  masses  of  Felstone  , 
are  bands  of  sedimentary  strata,  showing  that  the  former 
are  not  the  results  of  a  single  flow,  but  that  they  were  built 
up  by  a  succession  of  streams  poured  out  over  the  sea  bed, 
and  that  sediment  was  laid  down  in  the  same  water  in  the 
intervals  between  their  emission. 

The  ashy  strata,  like  the  lavas,  were  accumulated  beneath 
water.  They  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  slaggy  and 
scoriaceous  fragments,  and  occasionally  volcanic  bombs,  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  they  are  formed  in  large 
measure  of  volcanic  ejections ;  but  these  have  in  many 
cases  been  largely  mixed  up  with  sandy,  dayey,  or 
calcareous  sediment,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  have 
been  formed  of  ashes  dropped  on  land  and  afterwards 
carried  into  the  sea  by  running  water.  Their  submarine 
origin  is  further  jproved  by  interstratified  beds  of  purely 
se&nentary  origin,  and  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of 
marine  shells. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  sroups  of  igneous  rocks  just 
mentioned  we  find  them  thickest  round  a  certain  centre, 
and,  as  far  as  the  remnants  left  of  them  will  enable  us  to  . 
judge,  thinning  away  in  every  direction  from  that  centre 
till  at  last  they  disappear  altogether.  We  thus  get  a  due 
to  the  quarters  in  which  the  vents  lay  from  which  the 
eruptions  took  place,  but  all  traces  of  the  piles  of  materials 
that  must  have  once  surrounded  these  vents  have  been 
swept  away  by  denudation.  There  are,  however,  ^reat 
intrusive  masses  of  dioritic  rock,  which,  from  their  distri- 
bution, seem  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  both  the 
groups  of  interbedded  Felstones  and  aahes,  and  these, 
perhaps,  are  the  hardened  contents  of  the  reservoirs  of 
molten  matter  from  which  the  volcanoes  were  fed.*  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  while  all  the  undoubtedly 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks,  both  molten  and  frag- 
mental,  are  f  elspathic,  these  deep-seated  intrusive  masses 
are  markedly  homblendio;  and  it  seems  strange  that,  if 
the  volcanic  f  od  possessed  so  abundant  a  supply  of  horn- 

*  For  detailB  rMpecting  the  Wales,  Memoin  of  the  Geological 
Igneous  Bocks  of  N.  Wales,  see  Sarvey  of  Wngland  and  Wales, 
P.rof.  Eamsay's   Geology  of  N.      voL  iii. 
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blendic  lava,  no  sheets  of  an  homblendic  composition  should 
ever  have  flowed  from  the  craters.  The  explanation  may 
be  that,  in  ^uxx)rdance  with  Durocher's  ideas,  the  heavier 
homblendic  matter  sank  to  the  bottom  of  t^e  reservoir, 
while  the  lighter  f  eLspathic  lavas,  floating  above,  came  to  be 
poured  out  m  currents. 

Did  space  permit,  these  instances  of  beds  of  volcanic 
origin  among  tiie  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  might  be  largely 
added  to;  the  examples  given  will,  however,  suffice  as 
illustrations,  and  the  reader  may  refer  for  an  exhaustive 
sketch  of  the  volcanic  productions  of  diflerent  ages  in 
Britain  to  Professor  Geikie's  Address  to  the  G^ogical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Dundee  Meeting 
of  1867.  He  should  also  make  an  attentive  study  of  Mr. 
Judd's  masterly  restoration  of  the  old  volcanic  area  of  the 
"Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol. 
Soc.,  XXX.  220),  and  of  Mr.  Ward's  careful  description  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lake  district  (Ibid.,  xxxi.  388). 


SECTION  IV.— PETROLOGY  OF  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

The  comparison  which  has  been  now  made  between  4he 
phenomena  and  products  of  modem  volcanoes  and  certain 
members  of  the  Urystalline  dass  of  rocks  will,  it  is  hoped, 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  latter  must  have 
owed  their  origin  to  a  volcanic  source.  Our  next  task  will 
be  to  look  at  these  rocks  on  a  large  scale  in  the  fleld,  to 
study  the  different  shapes  and  forms  under  which  they 
present  themselves  in  mass,  to  examine  their  relations  to 
the  beds  by  which  they  are  surroimded,  and  to  inquire  how 
far  such  observations  will  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  formed. 

Bistinctioii  into  Intmgive  and  Contemporanaons. 
— ^The  molten  products  of  igneous  action  are  in  the  first 
instance  forced  up  through  apertures  torn  through  the 
siirface  of  the  ground,  and  forcibly  injected  into  cracks  and 
rents  which  afford  a  passage  for  their  escape,  and  they  must 
also  exist  in  large  masses  in  cavities  below  the  siirface. 
When  the  contents  either  of  an  aperture,  a  crack,  or  a 
cavity  cool  and  harden,  bodies  of  crjrstalline  rock  will  be 
formed;  these  will  evidently  assume  different  external 
shapes  in  the  three  cases  mentioned,  but  they  will  all  agree 
in  one  point— they  will  all  give  proof  of  having  burst 
through  the  rocks  which  surround  them ;  hence  &ej  are 
all  closed  together  as  Intrusive, 
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The  columns  of  cooled  lava  which  fill  up  an  old  yolcamc 
chimney  are  known  as  N&eks;  the  hardened  contents  of 
cracks  form  Dykea  or  Veins^  the  term  Dyke  *  beinff  restricted 
to  those  fissures  which  are  approximately  rectilinear  and 
vertical,  while  the  more  irregular  tortuous  or  branching 
rents  give  rise  to  Yeins.  The  solidification  of  the  molten 
masses  of  cavities  produces  larc«  amorphous  Masses. 

It  is  clear  that  any  mass  of  mtrusive  igneous  rock  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  rocks  it  traverses,  hence  intrusive 
igneous  rocks  are  also  spoken  of  as  Suhsequmt. 

But  the  molten  matters  poured  out  from  volcanoes  also 
present  themselves  to  us  under  another  form.  Qreat  sheets 
of  lava  flow  from  the  vent  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
surrounding  district.  These  stream  over  the  pre-existing 
rocks  instead  of  bursting  through  them,  and  they  therefore 
stand  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rocks  beneath 
them  as  an  overlying  stratum  of  sedimentaiy  material, 
and  are  in  this  respect  clearly  marked  off  from  rocks  of 
an  intrusive  character.  Lava  sheets  poured  out  on  dry 
land  may  be  lowered  beneath  bodies  of  water  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks  laid  down  above  them ;  or  it  may  happen 
that,  after  a  mass  of  derivative  rocks  has  accumulated 
beneath  water,  a  subaqueous  stream  of  lava  may  flow  over 
them,  and  be  in  turn  itself  covered  by  further  depositions  of 
sediment.  In  these  ways  there  wiU  arise  formations  consist- 
ing of  alternations  of  beds  of  molten  and  sedimentary  origin, 
the  rocks  of  both  daases  being  truly  interstratified  and  per- 
fectly conformable  in  their  bedding  to  one  another.  An  in- 
stance of  a  formation  of  this  sort  is  furnished  by  the  older 
rocks  of  Arthur's  Seat,  shown  in  the  section  on  Fig.  39. 
Igneous  rocks  formed  under  these  circumstances  are  ccdled 
Interbedded,  or,  because  they  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  sedimentary  beds  among  which  they  are  found,  Can- 
t&mporaneous.  Now,  in  studying  any  mass  of  igneous  rock 
we  may  come  across  in  our  investigations,  the  first  thing  to 
be  made  out  is,  to  which  of  these  two  classes  does  it  belong. 
Is  it  Intrusive  or  Contemporaneous  ? 

In  many  oases  there  is  not  room  for  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion on  this  point :  a  cylindrical  pipe  drilled  through  bedded 

*  <^Byke"    means    in   north  mov^ed  by  denudation  than  the 

country  language  a  wall.    The  former,  and  a  rib  of  Ihe  more 

contents   of  igneous    dykes  are  durable  rock  is  left  standing  up, 

usually   harder   than  the  rocks  running  like  a  wall  aoroas  the 

they  traverse.;   henoe  the  latter  country, 
are  more  easily  and  largely  re- 
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sedimentary  strata,  or  a  rent  torn  across  them  at  right 
angles  to  tiie  bedding,  and  filled  up  with  hardened  lava, 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter  is  intrusive.  And 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  equally  safe  to  pronounce  that  a 
lava  sheet,  lyuig  between  two  masses  of  sedimentary  strata 
with  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  parallel  to  the  bedding  of 
the  rocks  above  and  beneath  it,  was  undoubtedly  contem- 
poraneous. But  such  a  conclusion  would  not  necessarily 
hold  good,  because  there  are  cases  when  lavas  have  been 
forcibly  intruded  between  the  planes  of  bedding  of  pre-existing 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  where  they  have  confined  themselves 
so  strictly  and  for  such  lonff  distances  to  the  space  between 
two  consecutive  beds,  that  a  aelusive  appearance  of  true  inter- 
bedding  is  produced.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  lava  sheet 
much  care  is  often  needed  before  we  can  decide  whether  it 
is  intrusive  or  contemporaneous ;  some  of  the  tests  which 
decide  the  question  have  already  been  hinted  at  in  the 
description  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  subject  will  be  more 
fully  treated  of  further  on. 

Alteration  of  Veigliboiiriiig  Socks. — One  fact  which 
will  aid  us  in  clearing  up  such  doubtful  cases,  and  which 
we  shall  also  have  occasion  to  refer  to  in  connection  with 
other  branches  of  our  subject,  is  the  alteration  wrought  by 
the  intense  heat  of  lavas  in  the  rocks  they  come  in  contact 
with.  Soft  Clays  are  baked  into  hard,  flinty,  porcelain-like 
rock ;  Sandstones  are  hardened  and  rendered  crystalline ; 
Limestones  are  turned  into  marble ;  Coal  is  converted  into 
cinder  or  soot.  Owing  to  the  low  conducting  power  of 
rocks,  such  changes  seldom  extend  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  margin  of  an  igneous  mass ;  and  i^ometimes  the 
rocks  immediately  in  contact  with  the  once  molten  matter 
are  perfectly  unaltered.  The  absence  of  alteration  is  easily 
explained,  if  we  recollect  that  the  chilling  effect  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock  would  rapidly  cool  the  layer  of  fused  matter 
immediately  in  contact  with  it,  and  a  crust  would  thus  be 
formed  which  would  separate  the  still  liquid  central  portion 
from  the  rocks  on  either  side  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
heat  from  one  to  the  other. 

Included  Fragments. — ^Intrusive  rocks  too  frequently 
tear  off  and  carry  along  with  them  fragments  of  the  rocks 
through  which  they  have  forced  their  way ;  such  detached 
portions  vary  in  size  from  mere  stones  up  to  large  masses. 
They  are  usually  baked  and  hardened.  'Fig,  42  shows  a  case 
of  this  sort  seen  on  the  castle  rock  at  Dunbar.  •  A  mass  of 
Greenstone  ( 1 )  has  burst  through  Sandstones  and  Shales  (2) ; 
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the  f  onner  are  altered  along  tlie  line  of  junction  into  a  hard 
crystalline  Quartsdte  (3),  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  green- 
stone is  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  similar  Quartzite  (4),  evi- 
dently a  large  fragment  of  the  Sandstone,  through  which 
tiie  intrusive  rock  was  ejected,  caught  up  by  the  liquid  lava, 
haked  by  its  heat,  and  retained  in  its  midst  when  it  cooled. 


Fig.  42.— fiscnoN  at  DmrsAK  Cabtlb,  SHownro  an  ikclttdbd 

MAM  OF  ALTBBJID    SaJCDBTOICB  IN  Q&BNNSTONV. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  subaerial  lava  streams,  too, 
contain  included  blocks.  If  they  flow  over  ground  covered 
with- loose  fragments,  some  of  these  may  be  caught  up  and 
embedded  in  them,  or  blocks  of  rock  may  have  been  tbrown 
out  of  a  volcanic  vent,  fallen  on  the  surface  of  a  lava  while 
it  was  yet  soft,  and  sunk  down  into  the  body  of  the  rock. 

Fraguantal  Zuterbedded  Bocks. — The  fragpental 
products  of  volcanic  action  give  rise  to  rocks  wmch  are 
necessarily  for  the  most  part  of  an  interbedded  character ; 
deposits,  namely,  of  stones,  cinders,  and  lapiUi  shot  into 
water  and  arranged  in  layers  alternating  with  beds  of  purely 
sedimentaiy  origin,  or  to  strata  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
volcanic  ash  and  sediment. 

BTecks  of  Agglomerate. — ^But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  chimney  of  a  volcanic  vent  has  been  filled  in, 
not  with  hardened  lava,  but  with  a  confused  mass  of 
volcanic  ejections,  which  have  fallen  back  into  it  after 
thev  were  hurled  into  the  air.  We  thus  get  Neeks  of 
VbUanic  Agglomerate,  where  the  latter  stands  to  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  in  the  same  relation  as  a  plug  of  intrusive 
molten  rock.  Such  masses,  though  they  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  called  intrusive  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  truly  interbedded  deposits 
of  volcanic  ejections. 

Xttstai&ces  of  the  Modes  of  Oocurrence  of  Yolcanic 
Rooks. — ^We  will  now  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
different  forms  under  which  we  have  seen  that  large  bodies 
of  volcanic  rock  present  themselves.  These  may  be  classified 
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under  the  following  heads:  Masses,  Dykes  and  Yeins, 
Necks,  and  Sheets. 

Muses. — One  form  under  which  Crystalline  rocks  occur 
is  that  of  large  masses,  sometimes  many  square  miles  in 
extent;  they  are  occasionally  approximately  circular  or 
elliptical  in  shape,  but  frequency  their  outline  is  most 
irregular. 

Fig.  43,  which  shows  a  ground  plan  of  a  boss  of 
this  kind  in  the   north-west  of  Ireland,   and  a  section 


BedtledHodw 


6ectioa  along  the  line  A  B* 


Fig.  43.— Plan  and  Section  op  iNTBrsiTB  Q&benstonb  Mass, 
Co.  DoNXOAL,  Ireland. 

Soale  a  inches  to  a  mile. 

across  it,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  these  igneous 
masses.  It  is  highly  probable  that  masses  such  as  we  are 
now  considering  are  in  many  cases  the  hardened  contents  of 
reservoirs  of  lava,  which  existed  originally  deep  down  in 
the  bowels  of  a  volcanic  area,  and  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  denudation  of  the  rocks  which  covered  them. 
But  very  many  of  the  largest  Crystalline  masses  may  be 
pronounced  almost  with  certainty  to  be  the  result  of  the 
alteration  by  heat  and  other  agents  of  rocks  originally 
sedimentary,  because  they  are  found  to  pass  by  insensible 
steps  into  rocks  of  that  class.  As  one  instance  we  may 
mention  large,  masses  of  quartzose  porphyritic  trap  in  the 
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ueighbourliood  of  Llanberis,  on  the  borders  of  which  such 
a  passage  is  found  to  occur.* 

Dykes  and  F^tirM.— It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
modem  yolcanio  cones  are  frequently  torn  across  by  rents 
approximately  vertical,  which  are  afterwards  filled  in  with 
lava ;  ribs  of  igneous  rock,  exactly  similar  in  character,  are 
constantly  met  with  cutting  across  the  older  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Sometimes  mese  can  actually  be  seen  to  be 
offshoots  from  a  large  igneous  mass :  this  is  the  case  in 
Fig.  43,  where  many  dykes  are  seen  running  out  from  the 
main  body  of  the  trap  into  the  surrounding  country.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  connection  of  these  older  dykes 
with  l^e  pcurent  mass  can  no  longer  be  traced ;  they  have 
been  either  severed  from  it  by  denudation,  or  they  descend 
deeper  into  the  earth  than  we  can  foUow  Uiem  before  they 
reach  it. 

Dykes  are  found  of  all  dimensions,  both  in  leneth  and 
breadth ;  they  vary  in  thickness  from  less  than  a  foot  up- 


Q  G         G         a 

Fig.  44. — Grbbnstokb  Dtkbs  cuttino  thbovoh  Sualbs  akd 

LTMB8TOMB8,   WEST  OF  DuNBAB. 

wards ;  and  while  in  some  cases  the  portions  of  them  that 
appear  at  the  surface  do  not  extend  longitudinally  for 
more  than  a  few  yards,  in  others  they  can  be  traced  con- 
tinuously for  miles. 

The  section  on  Fig.  43  shows  dykes  with  remarkably  true 
and  even  walls ;  Fig.  44  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  dykes  ( G) 
more  irregular  in  outline,  cutting  throush  Shales,  Sand- 
stones, and  impure  Limestones,  and  sending  tongues  out 
into  them. 

Neclu, — ^A  good  instance  of  a  plug  of  hardened  lava 
filling  up  an  old  volcanic  vent  has  been  already  given  in 
the  section  of  Arthur's  Seat  in  Fig.  39.  In  this  case  the 
neck  is  still  surrounded  by  part  of  the  cone  which  it 
traversed ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  softer  and  friable 
surrounding  of  fragmental  matter  has  been  carried  away 
by  denudation,  and  the  central  column  of  hard  lava,  or  the 

•  The  Geology  of  North  Wales,  of  England  and  Walee,  vol.  iii 
Hemoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey      chap.  20. 
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lower  portion  of  it,  alone  remains  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
orifice.  These  remnants  of  the  plugs  that  once  filled  volcanic 
vents  are  veiy  common  among  the  old  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
central  valley  of  Scotland.  Borne  good  instances  may  be 
seen  on  the  Berwickshire  coast,  where  isolated  bosses  of 
porphyritic  Felstone  stand  up  in  low  hills  above  the  softer 
rocks  of  the  surrounding  country.*  When  these  are 
examined  they  are  found  to  be  rudely  cylindrical  columns 
which  descend  vertically  through  the  surrounding  strata. 
There  are  also  in  the  same  district  lofty  conical-shaped 
hills — Trapain  Law  and  North  Berwick  taw  for  instance 
— eomposed  of  a  similar  rock.  We  cannot  prove  by  actual 
inspection  in  these  latter  cases  that  the  emmences  are  the 
summits  of  great  cylinders  that  pierce  through  the  beds 
aroimd  them ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  highfy  probable ; 
and  we  may  veiy  fairly  look  upon  these  prominent  peaks  as 
probably  portions  of  the  column  of  lava  that  rose  throu^^ii  a 
volcanic  orifice,  their  size  being  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  volcano  was  a  big  one,  and  partly  to  their  having 
formed  a  portion  of  the  column  where  the  orifice  was 
roomy.  These  necks  usually  proj  ect  above  the  surrounding 
rocks  for  the  same  reason  that  dykes  stand  up  in  walls, 
because  they  are  the  harder  of  the  two. 

But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  a  volcanic  vent  is 
sometimes  filled  in,  not  with  hardened  lava,  but  with  a 
mass  of  Volcanic  Agglomerate.  A  cajpital  instance  in 
Ayrshire,  described  by  Professor  A.  Geikie,t  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  45. 

The  section  runs  across  a  basin  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing rocks.  At  the  bottom  are  Shales  and  Sandstones  (a) ; 
upon  these  rest  some  beds  (h)  which  consist  of  irregular 
alternations  of  volcanic  ash  abd  brick-red  Sandstone. 
Then  come  sheets  of  lava  (<;),  consisting  of  Labradorite  and 
specular  Iron  ore,  with  sometimes  a  little  Augite.  These 
are  covered  by  beds  (d)  similar  in  composition  to  {b). 
Above  all  there  is  a  group  of  brick-red  Sandstone  (e),  con- 
taining in  its  lower  part  occasional  nests  of  volcanic  lapilli 
and  single  stones. 

From  this  section  we  learn  that  the  district  was  free 
from  volcanic  activity  during  the  deposition  of  the  beds  {a). 
The  next  beds  (J)  show  the  commencement  of  eruptions ; 

*  The  Geology  of  East  Lothinn  moirs  of  the  (Geological  Snryey  of 

(Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sor-  Scotland,  Explanation  of   sheet 

vey  of  Scotland),  p.  40.  13,  paragraph  6,  and  of  sheet  14, 

t  GeoL  Mag.,  ill.   248 ;   Me-  paragraph  26. 
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they  were  formed  partly  out  of  sandy  sedi-  . 
ment,  and  partly  by  showers  of  volcanic  dust  JJ 
and  lapilli,  which  fell  into  the  water  where 
the  silt  aooumulisted.  Then  came  the  emission 
of  the  lavas  {e).  These  present  all  the  pecu- 
liarities whidi  we  have  described  as  character- 
istic of  contemporaneous  flows ;  they  are 
divided  into  beds  with  slaggy  or  cindery  upper 
and  under  surfaces,  and  sometimes  parted 
from  one  another  by  layers  of  brick-red  Sand- 
stone. Kunning  across  these  lavas  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicmEir  to  the  stratification  there 
are  ^at  look  like  veins  of  horizontally  bed- 
ded red  Sandstone,  which  sometimes  radiate 
from  a  centre  forming  star-shaped  figures. 
These  were  doubtless  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  As  the  lava  cooled  cracks 
opened  in  its  surface,  and  sand  was  washed 
into  the  cracks  and  filled  them  up  before  they 
were  covered  by  the  next  flow.  The  absence 
of  lava  sheets  in  the  beds  (d)  shows  that 
volcanic  activity  was  on  the  decrease  during 
their  formation,  and  its  final  cessation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  vol- 
canic products  as  we  pass  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  group  (e). 

In  the  country  occupied  by  the  beds  (a) 
there  are  a  number  of  small  rounded  hills 
or  hillocks,  two  of  which  are  shown  at  (/) 
and  (jf^.  These  consist  of  a  very  coarse  red 
volcanic  Agglomerate,  unstratified  and  tumul- 
tuous in  appearance,  made  up  of  fragments  of 
lava  similar  to  (<;),  of  all  sizes  up  to  masses  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  angular,  subangular, 
and  rounded,  imbedded  in  a  gritty,  f  elspathic, 
ferruginous  paste.  These  hillocks  rise  con- 
spicuously above  the  neighbouring  ground, 
and  might  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  the  rem- 
nants of  a  deposit  which  once  extended  over 
the  beds  (a),  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  removed  by  denudation ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  Though  surrounded  by  the  Shales  ^ 
and  Sandstones,  they  do  not  lie  on  the  latter ;  »^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  descend  vertically  through 
them,  like  so  many  huge  pipes.    In  short  they  are 
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Tolcanic  necks,  each  representing  a  former  focus  of  eruption. 
In  one  case  the  sides  of  a  neck  were  f  oirnd  coated  with  a 
lining  of  rough  slaggy  lava,  which  had  clung  to  them  during 
the  cUscharge  of  a  stream  of  molten  matter. 

The  dose  neighbourhood  of  these  vents  to  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  section,  and  the  similarity  between  the  blocks 
they  contain  and  the  lavas  {c),  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
it  was  from  these  orifices  that  the  volcanic  products  of  the 
adjoining  rocks  were  discharged. 

For  other  instances  of  ned^  of  volcanic  Agglomerate  see 
the  Geology  of  East  Lothian  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland),  p.  44. 

Sheets, — The  only  remaining  form  under  which  igneous 
rocks  occur,  is  that  of  sheets,  and  these  are,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  of  two  kinds,  intrusive  and  contem- 
poraneous. 

Intrusive  sheets,  like  dykes,  are  merely  hardened  masses 
of  lava,  which  were  fordbly  injected  in  a  molten  state  into 
rents  traversing  pre-existing  rocks ;  but  while  we  restrict 
the  term  dyke  to  those  cases  where  the  fissure  is  vertical 
or  cuts  across  the  bedding  at  large  angles,  we  use  the  word 
sheet  where  the  deft  is  inclined  at  small  angles  to  the 
bedding,  or  where  the  actual  space  between  two  beds  has 
furnished  a  channel  for  the  molten  matter.  The  difference 
in  appearance  between  the  two  forms  is  quite  enough  to 
justify  us  in  using  the  two  names ;  and  it  is  besides  desir- 
able to  keep  up  the  distinction,  because,  whereas  no  one 
could  suppose  a  dyke  to  be  anything  but  intrusive,  those 
sheets  which  have  been  thrust  in  along  the  planes  of  bedding 
are  Uable  to  be  mistaken  for  contemporaneous  fiows. 

A  contemporaneous  sheet  is  formed  by  the  flow  of  a  lava 
stream  over  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water  on  which  sedi- 
mentary deposits  have  previously  been  laid  down,  and  by 
the  subsequent  formation  on  the  top  of  the  stream,  after  it 
has  cooled  and  hardened,  of  other  accumulations  of  sediment. 

Where  an  intrusive  sheet  cuts  across  bedding  planes,  its 
true  character  is  at  once  recognised  ;  but  where  a  sheet 
occupies  the  space  between  two  beds,  it  requires  some  care 
to  determine  to  which  dass  it  belongs.  The  tests  to  be 
applied  in  such  a  case  have  been  some  of  them  already 
mentioned  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Alteration  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  A  contemporaneous 
sheet  can  produce  alteration  onli/  in  the  beds  heihw  it,  because 
those  above  were  not  laid  down  tiU  after  it  had  cooled.  An 
intrusive  sheet  can  alter  the  beds  above  as  well  as  those  below 
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it.  We  muflt  recollect,  however,  in  applying  this  test,  that 
the  absence  of  alteration  pioyes  nothing,  because  igneous 
rocks  sometimes  produce  no  change  in  me  beds  they  come 
in  contact  with.  If  the  beds  above  as  well  as  those  below 
an  igneous  sheet  are  altered,  we  are  sure  it  is  intrusive ; 
if  those  below  only  are  affected,  it  yields  a  presumption 
that  it  is  contemporaneous,  but  other  tests  must  be  applied 
before  we  can  be  certain  it  belongs  to  this  class. 

2nd.  Texture.  The  rocks  which  now  overlie  a  contem- 
poraneous sheet  were  not  there  when  it  was  poured  out, 
and  there  was  no  pressure  on  it  from  above  at  the  time  it 
cooled.  Its  upper  surface  will  therefore  be  liable  to  have  a 
ropy  or  scoriaceous  texture,  or  to  be  full  of  bubbles  and 
cavities  produced  by  the  escape  of  the  contained  gasses. 
The  vesides  are  often  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  flow, 
having  been  dragged  out  by  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Its  base,  too,  like  that  of  a  recent  lava  stream,  will  often 
be  cindery.  It  will  be  only  in  the  centre  that  there  was 
pressure  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  closely  grained  texture. 
But  an  intrusive  sheet  was  weighed  down  from  above 
by  the  overlying  rock  at  the  tune  of  its  injection,  and  the 
compression  thus  produced  prevented  any  part  of  it  from 
assimiing  a  loose  and  open  texture ;  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  may,  on  account  of  their  more  rapid  cooHng,  be 
fine-grained,  while  the  slower  hardening  of  the  interior 
may  have  allowed  of  the  formation  of  more  largely  crystal- 
line  products ;  but  though  for  these  reasons  different  parts 
of  it  may  differ  in  grain,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  dense  and 
compact,  it  will  rarely  ahow  scoriaceous  portions,  and  if  it 
be  at  all  vesicular,  the  cavities  wiU  be  neither  numerous 
nor  large. 

3rd.  delations  to  the  bedding  of  rocks  above  and  below. 
A  contemporaneous  sheet  cannot  evidently  cut  across  or  eat 
its  way  into  the  beds  above  it,  because  they  were  not  there 
when  it  was  poured  out.  It  is  possible  that,  in  its  passage 
over  the  underlying  strata,  it  might  disarrange  and  perhaps 
work  down  into  them,  but  this  could  take  place  only  to  a 
very  smaU  extent.  We  may  say  of  such  sheets  that  their 
upper  and  under  surfaces  are  everywhere  parallel  to  the 
bedding  of  the  rocks  above  and  beneath  them.  This 
will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  intrusive  sheets; 
they  have  sometimes  pursued  their  path  with  wonderful 
constancy  along  planes  of  bedding,  so  much  so  that  the 
examination  of  a  limited  exposure  might  lead  to  the  belief 
that  they  were  interbedded ;  but  if  followed  out  they  will 
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invariably  be  found  sooner  or  later  to  cut  up  or  cut  down 
into  the  rocks  above  or  beneath/  or  to  send  out  tongues  or 
spurts  into  them,  and  somewhere  to  break  across  the  strati- 
fication in  a  way  that  at  once  reveals  tneir  true  character. 

4th.  The  presence  of  included  blocks  may  sometimes 
decide  whether  a  sheet  is  intrusive  or  contemporaneous ; 
if  these  have  come  from  the  overlying  rocks,  the  sheet 
must  belong  to  the  former  dass. 

The  thiid  test  is  perhaps  the  one  of  most  imiversal 
applicationw  Texture  alone  cannot  be  relied  u]^n,  and 
alteration  of  the  adjoining  rocks  may  be  wanting ;  but  an 
intrusive  sheet  will  seldom  fail  to  show  its  real  nature 
somewhere  or  other  by  pursuing  a  course  transgressive  to 
the  bedding  of  the  rocks  among  which  it  occurs. 

In  the  account  of  Arthur's  Seat  a  few  pages  back,  the 

application  of  these  tests  to 
a  particular  instance  was 
pomted  out,  and  Fig.  46  is 
a  section  on  the  coast  west 
of  Dunbar  which  further 
illustrates  the  subject.  Let 
us  confine  our  attention 
first  to  the  left-hand  half 
of  the  figure.  We  see  there 
a  sheet  of  Dolerite  shown 
by  the  dark  colour,  appa- 
rently interbedded  with  a 
group  of  Shales,  whose 
beddm^  is  shown  by  the 
fine  parsfllel  lines.  The  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  this 
sheet  are  so  far  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  Shales, 
that  it  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight  to  which  class  it  be- 
longs. Let  us  apply  the  tests  just  given  to  determine 
its  true  character.  In  the  first  place  the  beds  both  above 
and  below  are  markedly  altered;  the  Shale,  which  a  few 
feet  off  the  Crystalline  rock  is  so  soft  and  clayey  that  it 
yields  readily  to  the  impress  of  the  finger,  is  baked  into 
a  hard,  flinty,  felsitic  rock,  which  will  scratch  glass,  and 
has  here  and  there  a  slightly  crystalline  texture.  Hand 
specimens  of  this  altered  Shale  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  a  compact  Felstone.  Next,  in  spite  of  its  rough  con- 
formity to  the  beddinff,  we  find,  when  the  junctions  are 
closely  scanned,  that  uie  rock  has  thrust  out  bosses  and 
strings,  giving  it  rough  and  irregular  boundaries  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  even  planes  of  bedding  of  the  Shale.     The 


Fig.  46. — Dyke  amd  Intuvbitb 
Shbst  of  Uolbbitb. 
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floor  of  the  stream,  too,  gives  unmistakable  proof  of  rough 
usage ;  the  beds  of  Shale  hkve  been  puckered  and  crumpled, 
and  the  uppermost  of  them  broken  up  into  small  bits,  which 
are  tilted  on  end  against  one  another,  so  that  the  line  of 
junction  has  a  jagged,  saw-like  edge. 

By  all  these  signs,  then,  we  are  sure  that  the  ^heet  is 
intrusive,  and  our  conclusion  is  confirmed  when  we  trace  it 
towards  the  right,  for  we  then  And  it  springing  out  from  a 
dyke,  which  cuts  vertically  across  the  beddmg.  This  dyke 
has  caused  great  alteration  of  the  rocks  on  either  side; 
they  are  baked  into  a  Felsite,  such  as  lies  above  and  below 
the  sheet,  and  their  bedding  becomes  gradually  effaced  as 
they  approach  the  Dolerite,  and  replac^  by  a  rude  jointed 
or  platy  structure  with  divisional  planes  parallel  to  the 
wails  of  the  dyke. 

The  above  is  a  happy  case,  where  we  And  all  the  tests 
which  distinguish  an  intrusive  from  an  interbedded  stream 
exhibited.  The  observer  must  not  expect  to  be  always  equally 
lucky,  some  one  or  more  of  the  marks  of  distinction  are  often 
absent ;  the  igneous  rock,  for  instance,  may  not  have  given 
rise  to  any  alteration  of  the  beds  it  traverses,  and  we  may 
thus  miss  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  determining  its  nature. 
He  must  then  fall  back  on  anoUier  test ;  and  there  are  very 
few  cases  indeed,  in  which,  when  aU  the  circumstances  have 
been  taken  into  aocoimt,  any  uncertainty  will  remain* 

Subdivudons  of  Zgneonfl  Bocks  into  Yoleaaio  and 
Trappean. — ^It  was  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  that  many  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  resembled  so 
closely  in  eveiy  respect  the  subaenal  molten  products  of 
modem  volcanoes,  that  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  they  are  ancient  lavas ;  and  that  others,  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat,  still  differ  in  some  essential  respect  from  the  lavas 
of  the  present  day.  The  first  class  are  usuallydistinguished 
as  Volcanic,  and  the  second  as  Trappean.  Under  tne  first 
head  come  the  slaggy,  dndery,  and  amy^daloidal  Crystal- 
line rocks ;  while  the  second  includes  Dionte,  many  compact 
Felstones,  Granite,  Syenite,  and  other  allied  rocks. 

We  will  here  point  out  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  classes,  and  see  how  fax  certain  c^neral- 
izations,  which  some  authors  have  attempted  to  base  on 
these  differences,  appear  to  be  sound.  The  subject  cannot 
be  fully  gone  into  till  we  have  given  a  more  complete 
description  of  the  Trappean  rocks ;  out  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  here  the  broad  results  we  shall  finally  arrive  at. 
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let.  The  Yolcanio  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  anliydrous,  or 
free  from  water,  and  have  the  cellular,  sooriaceous,  slaggy, 
or  ropy  texture,  which  is  exhibited  by  lava  streams  that 
have  cooled  and  hardened  in  the  open  air ;  the  Trappean 
rocks  are  usually  hydrated,  and  compact  in  texture. 

This  distinction  is  a  valid  one,  and  its  meaning  is  evident 
enough.  The  rocks  of  the  first  class  are  subaerial,  and  the 
absence  of  pressure  allowed  of  the  escape  of  the  steam, 
which  all  lavas  contfdn  at  the  time  of  the  ejection,  and  of 
the  formation  of  those  structures  which  melted  matter  is 
apt  to  assume  when  it  cools  under  an  absence  of  restraint. 
The  rocks  of  the  second  class  were  consolidated  under  pres- 
sure, beneath  either  a  mass  of  overlying  measures  or  the 
water  of  the  sea ;  and  thus  their  water  was  prevented  from 
escaping,  and  they  were  not  free  to  boil  up  or  drag  them^ 
selves  out  into  spongy  or  slaggy  shapes.  That  &e  two 
kinds  of  rocks  had  a  common  origin,  and  differ  only  because 
they  were  formed  under  different  circumstances,  is  proved 
by  the  existence  of  numerous  intermediate  forms,  which 
show  a  passage  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from  the 
extreme  of  one  class  to  the  extreme  of  the  other. 

2nd.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  certain  mineralo- 
gical  distinctions  between  the  two  classes.  The  minerals 
of  the  Yoloanic  group  are  usually  glassy,  those  of  the 
Trappean  dull  and  opaque.  Thus  among  Acidic  Crystalline 
rocks,  Sanidine  or  glassy  Orthoclase  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Yolcamc,  common  Orthodase  to  the  Trappean 
dass.  In  the  Basic  dass,  both  Hornblende  and  Augite, 
but  principally  the  former,  occur  in  Trappean  rocks,  but 
only  the  latter  in  Volcanic  rocks.  Also  Trappean  rocks  are 
said  to  be  richer  in  Silica  than  Volcanic. 

There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  these  generalizations  ;* 
but,  allowing  them  to  be  true  in  a  general  way,  it  seems 
difficult  to  attach  much  value  to  them.  From  a  merely 
mineralogical  point  of  view  they  may  have  some  interest ; 
but,  when  we  reflect  on  the  veiy  minute  character  of  the 
distinctions,  and  further  consider  that  the  one  class  of  rocks 
are,  as  we  shall  immediately  mention,  in  many  cases  older 
than  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suspidon  that  such 
differences  may  be  no  more  than  the  result  of  time.    The 

*  For  instance,  ihe  Trachytes  chap,  ziv.) ;    a  yery  ancient  ]ava 

•)f  Sardinia  of  post-Eocene  age,  on  Oader  Idris,  with  crystals  of 

which  contain  Hornblende  (Ge-  glassy   Felspar    (Ramsay,  Geo- 

neral    de  la    Marmora,  Yoyag^e  logy  of  North  Wales,  p.  28}. 
en  Sardaigne,  Sme.  pt.  tome  i. 
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8up]po8ed  greater  riclmess  in  SiHoa  of  Trappean  rooks  may, 
for  instance,  be  readily  explained  by  supposing  that  sub- 
stance to  have  been  deposited  by  water  percolating  through 
them  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  has  passed  since 
their  formation ;  or  by  uie  removal,  by  percolating  water, 
of  their  more  soluble  constituents,  and  the  retention  of  the 
less  readily  dissolyed  SiHca.* 

drd.  We  come  to  a  far  more  important  generalization, 
which  some  geologists  attempt  to  maintain  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  older  igneous  rocks  are  Trappean 
in  character,  while  those  belonging  to  the  more  recent  geo- 
logical periods  and  those  of  modem  date  are  Volcanic ;  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  down  rules,  based  on  this 
statement,  by  which  the  a^e  of  an  igneous  rock  may  be 
determined  by  its  mineral  diaraoter  alone. 

The  above  assertion  is  correct  in  many  cases — ^in  so  many, 
indeed,  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  assumed  to  be 
universally  true ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  exceptions 
enough  to  it  completely  to  upset  the  generalization  attempted 
to  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the  first  place,  that  Trappean  or 
deep-seated  rocks  should  be  more  numerous  among  the 
older  deposits,  and  that  Volcanic  or  subaerial  rocks  should 
prevail  among  those  of  youn^r  date,  is  only  what  is  to  be 
expected;  for  subaerial  products  of  any  antiquity  could 
only  by  a  lucky  chance  escape  the  destructive  action  of 
denudation,  and  must  therefore  be  rarer  than  those  deep- 
seated  products  which  have  been  better  protected  from  its 
action ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  newer  formations  denuda- 
tion has  not  yet  had  time  to  carry  away  the  lavas,  ashes, 
cones,  and  other  external  products  of  volcanic  action,  and, 
by  the  removal  of  these  and  the  masses  of  rock  underlying 
ihem,  to  lay  bare  the  formations  that  have  hardened  far 
down  in  the  bowels  of  a  volcanic  area.  In  short,  the 
generalization  amounts  to  no  more  than  this:  the  older 
igneous  rocks  are  mainly  deep-seated,  because  denudation 
has  largely  carried  away  the  subaerial  igneous  formations 
of  distant  epochs;  newer  igneous  rocks  are  mainly  sub- 
aerial, because  denudation  has  not  yet  worked  its  way 
down  to  the  deep-seated  formations  of  recent  periods. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  changes  which  time 
is  always  producing  must  necessarily  cause  a  difference 
between  a  rock  of  comparatively  recent  and  one  of  very 

t  Sterry  Hant,Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc  of  London,  xv.  493. 
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remote  date;  and  this  may  be  the  ezplanatioii  of  the 
mineralogical  differences  between  Yoloanio  and  Trappean 
rocks  mentioned  under  the  second  head. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  third  generalization.  In  the 
Lake  country  of  England  thene  is  a  ^roup  of  rocks  known 
as  the  *'  Green  Slates  and  Porphynee,"  which  were  pro- 
bably in,  part  of  subaerial  volcanic  agency.  Many  of  these 
— ^allowing  maybe  for  a  little,  but  a  very  little,  degree  of 
hardening— cannot  be  distinguished  from  modem  cellular 
layas,  and,  tried  by  the  tests  mentioned  above,  would  cer- 
tainly be  placed  in  the  Volcanic  class,  but  they  date  far 
back  in  the  geological  record.  Again,  among  the  sheets 
of  igneous  rook  which  occur  in  the  Scotch  Carboniferous 
beds,  a  formation  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  to  find  some  with  a  cindery  base  and  slaggy  top, 
exactly  such  as  characterize  modem  lava  streams.  Such 
instances  might  be  multiplied,  if  it  were  necessary,  without 
limit.  The  reason  why  subaerial  rocks,  in  cases  like  these, 
have  survived  through  such  long  periods  is,  that  shortly 
after  their  emission  they  were  covered  up  by  sedimentary 
beds,  and  so  preserved  from  the  destructive  effects  of 
denudation. 

The  distinctions,  then,  between  the  two  classes,  as  far 
as  they  are  well  foimded  and  of  any  real  value,  are  due 
mainly  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  rocks 
belon^ng  to  each  were  formed,  partly,  perhaps,  to  changes 
diey  have  undergone  since  the  date  of  their  formation. 
They  are,  therefore,  accidental  and  of  comparatively  little 
moment ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  grounds  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  classes,  these  are  seen  to  be  far  more 
numerous  and  important,  and  to  point  forcibly  to  a  common 
or^in  for  the  rocks  of  both. 

The  term  Plutonic*  is  used  by  many  authors  in  the  sense 
which  has  been  here  assigned  to  Trappean;  others  are 
inclined  to  group  together  Granite  and  its  allies  in  a  claf^s 
by  themselves,  to  which  they  give  the  name  Plutonic.  We 
shall  see,  however,  by-and-by  that  there  is  no  hard  line 
between  Granitic  rocks  and  those  usually  designated  as 
Trappean,  any  more  than  between  the  latter  and  volcanic 
products.  , 

All  three  terms  may  be  usefully  employed,  if  we  only 
bear  in  mind  the  only  sense  in  which  they  can  properly  be 

*  From  Pinto,  the  god  of  the  rocks  have  sdidified  deep  dowu 
ondergrouDd  realm,  because  ihese      benealh  the  sur£dce^ 
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used.  They  denote  simply  tlie  conditions  under  which  an 
igneous  rock  has  been  formed.  If  we  could  follow  a  sheet 
of  such  rock  continuously  from  the  external  lava  flow 
through  the  volcano  down  into  the  reservoir  from  whence 
it  issued,  we  should  doubtless  find  at  different  points 
instances  of  the  three  ty^  passing  gradually  into  one 
another.  The  subaerial  disdiarge,  with  all  its  character- 
istic accompaniments,  would  gradually  lose  these  and  put 
on  a  Trappean  form  as  we  penetrated  into  the  bowels  of 
the  volcano;  and  still  deeper  down  the  Trappean  type 
might  become  so  much  more  markedly  pronounced,  ^at 
the  rock  might  deserve  to  be  distinguished  as  Plutonic. 
But  there  would  be  no  hard  lines  between  the  three  sub- 
divisions, and  hence  in  nature  we  often  meet  with  rocks 
that  puzzle  us  to  say  to  which  we  ought  to  refer  them. 
This  subject  will  be  more  fully  handled  in  Chapter  Viii. 

A  speculation  has  also  been  put  forth  that  the  older 
igneous  rocks  are  mainly  Acidic  and  the  newer  mainly 
Basic  in  composition.*  There  is  much  to  be  said  from 
a  broad  point  of  view  in  favour  of  this  idea,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  are  many  facts  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
it.f  It  is  mentioned  here  mainly  because  geologists  of 
high  repute  have  been  found  to  countenance  it. 

Bome  authors  hold  a  similar  opinion,  but  under  a 
modified  form.  Thus  Gotta  says,  ''  We  are  almost  justified 
in  holding  it  for  a  universal  law  that  whenever  igneous 
rocks  rich  in  Silica  occur  together  with  Basic  igneous  rocks 
of  the  same  period  of  eruption,  the  latter  are  of  somewhat 
later  origin  than  the  former."}  This  notion  has  an  d 
priori  probability  in  its  favour,  for  it  is  likely  that  the 
lighter  Acidic  products  would  be  discharged  before  the 
heavier  Basic,  and  cases  may  doubtless  be  found  where  the 
rule  is  true ;  but  there  are  also  exceptions  enough  to  it  to 
prevent  our  accepting  it  as  a  universal  law.  (See  Scrope's 
**  Volcanoes,"  pp.  125  and  347.) 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  by  chemists  and  petro- 
graphers  to  discover  a  connection  between  the  mmeral 
character  of  an  igneous  rock  and  the  date  of  its  formation, 
but  they  have  all  broken  down  when  subjected  to  the  test 
of  geological  examination  in  the  field. 

*  Durocher*8  Essay  on  Com*  128  ;  Allporfc  in  Geological  Maga- 

parative  Petrology.    There  is  a  sine,  toI.  x.  p.  196. 

translation  in  Prof.  Haugbton's  t  Rocks    classified    and    de- 

Manaal  of  Geology.  scribed  (English  translation)^  ^ 

t  See  Scrope's  Yolcanoes,  p.  187. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

METAMORFHIC  MOCKS. 

**  Was  tbe  world  not  made  at  once  then  P  '*  said  Felix. 
«  Haidly,"  answered  Jamo ;  '*  good  bread  needs  baking." 

WiLHBLK  MbISTSH's  TbAYXLS. 

SECmON  L— GENERAL  VIEW  AND  INSTANCES  OF 
METAMOKPHISM. 

General  Deseription. — ^The  rocks  we  have  Mtherto 
considered,  both  of  the  igneous  and  deriyatiTe  class,  have 
come  down  to  ns  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  in  whidi  they 
were  originally  formed.  Time  indeed  has  not  passed  over 
their  heads  without  leaving  its  mark  upon  them  in  various 
ways ;  they  have  been  hardened,  new  minerals  have  been 
introduced  into  them,  and  they  have  undergone  other 
changes  of  a  similar  nature.  But  in  aU  the  cases  that  have 
so  far  come  under  our  notice  the  utmost  amount  of  altera- 
tion that  has  been  efPected  does  not  amount  to  much ;  the 
characters  we  rely  upon  as  indications  of  origin  may  have 
been  disguised  to  a  small  extent,  but  no  rock  we  have  yet 
met  with  has  been  so  thoroughljr  transformed  that  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  say  without  hesitation  how  it  was  produced 
and  what  was  its  original  nature. 

The  minor  modifications,  however,  we  have  already 
become  acquainted  with,  will  suggest  to  us  the  possibility 
of  there  being  rocks  which  have  been  altered  to  a  much 
greater  decree;  and  observation  shows  us  many  rocks 
whose  peciuiar  character  can  be  explained  only  on  such  a 
supposition.    To  these  we  shall  devote  the  present  chapter. 

The  process  by  which  changes  are  wrought  in  a  rock  after 
its  formation  is  called  Metamorpkismy  and  rocks  altered  by 
its  action  are  distinguished  as  Metamorphic  Rocks.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  would  be  hardly  ^^ossible  to  find  a  rock  which 
is  not  metamoxphio  to  some  degree,  but  the  term  is  usually 
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restricted  to  those  rocks  which  have  suffered  transformations 
of  so  radical  a  nature,  that  it  is  only  by  long  and  attentive 
study  that  we  become  conyinced  they  are  merely  the  altered 
forms  of  some  of  those  rocks  we  have  become  already 
acquainted  with,  and  only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
chemist  and  mineralogist  that  we  can  form  any  reasonable 
conjectures  as  to  the  processes  by  which  the  alteration  has 
been  effected. 

It  will  be  as  well,  before  we  come  to  a  formal  description 
of  the  rocks  usually  classed  as  metamorphic,  or  indulge  in 
any  speculation  as  to  the  causes  to  which  metamorphism  is 
due,  to  lay  before  the  student  a  description  of  one  or  two 
districts  in  which  rocks  of  this  class  occur.  In  this  way  he 
win  at  the  outset  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  which  geologists  base  their  belief  in  the 
metamorphic  character  of  the  rocks  in  question,  and  will 
see  that  it  is  on  broad  geologiccd  grounds  that  they  are  led 
irresistibly  to  this  conclusion.  It  wiU  appear  that,  when 
rocks  of  this  class  are  studied  in  a  large  way  in  the  field, 
they  are  found  to  possess  on  a  great  scale  many  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  derivative  deposits.  They 
consist  of  alternations  of  rocks  of  different  character  and 
composition,  just  as  in  sedimentary  beds  we  meet  with 
alternations  of  Shale,  Sandstone,  and  Limestone.  The 
several  members  are  laid  in  regularly  bedded  order  one 
upon  another,  and  range  over  the  country  according  to  the 
direction  and  amount  of  their  dip.  Among  them  we 
occasionally  find  beds  stiU  retaining  their  fossils,  oonfoim- 
ably  placed  with  regard  to  the  strata  above  and  below 
them,  and  evidently  forming  part  of  the  same  series.* 
Some  of  the  minor  peculiarities  of  derivative  deposits  are, 
moreover,  still  to  be  detected  in  rocks  of  this  class.  Thus 
Mr.  Sorby  has  recognised  in  Mica-schist  exactly  the  same 
ripple-drift  structure  which  we  have  already  seen  is  so 
common  in  Sandstone. f  Lastly,  we  occasionedly  meet  with 
transitions  of  the  most  gradiial  character  between  these 
rocks  and  stratified  f ossilif erous  deposits,  the  two  melting 
imperceptibly  into  one  another.  From  extensive  observa- 
tions of  this  nature,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
rocks  now  under  consideration  were  originally  sedimentary 
deposits,  and  that  they  have  been  subsequently  altered  so 

*  MuTchi80]i,8ilaria,pp.  163 —  vol.  iv. ;    Leonhard's  Jahrbuch, 

169 ;  Riisua  and  the  Oural  Moun-  1840,  p.  362. 

tains,  402,  488,  466 ;   Brochant*  f  Quart.  Jotan.  Geol.  Soc.  oi 

Annales   dei  Mines,  lat  series,  London,  vol.  xix.  p.  401. 
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as  to  acquire  a  ciystaUine  texture  and  certain  structural 
peculiarities. 

When  we  haye  thus  seized  on  a  dear  Tiew  of  the  general 
nature  and  probable  origin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  we 
shall  haye  to  notice  sundiy  laboratory  experiments  which 
point  to  the  same  result  as  our  field  observations,  and  giye 
us  an  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  transformation  has 
been  brought  about. 

Metamorphio  Sodoi  of  Carrara. — ^The  first  case  that 
I  shall  bring  forward  has  been  already  employed  by  Sir 
Charles  LyeU,  but  it  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  reproduce  it  here.* 

On  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  there  occurs  a  well-marked  threefold  • 
group  of  rocks.  The  uppermost  member  is  a  fossilif erous 
limestone  with  nodules  of  Flint ;  below  this  are  Shales ;  and 
at  the  base  argillaceous  and  siliceous  Sandstones.  These 
beds  are  intruded  on  at  yarious  points  by  eruptiye  Crystalline 
rocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  become  altered 
and  the  Limestone  conyerted  into  white  Marble.  But  besides 
these  local  modifications,  they  are  found,  when  they  are 
followed  inland  to  the  heights  of  the  Apennines,  to  haye 
undergone  a  more  wide-spread  metamorphism,  and  to  be 
at  last  replaced  by  a  group  in  which  a  threefold  sub- 
division can  still  be  traced,  but  the  members  of  which  are 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  the  rocks  of  the  coast 
section.  At  the  top  is  the  statuary  Marble  of  Carrara ; 
beneath  this  are  rocks  known  as  Talc-schist,  Mica-schist 
with  Garnets,  and  Jaspeiy  Porcellanite ;  and  the  lowest 
member  consists  of  Quartzite  and  Gneiss,  into  which  an 
underlying  mass  of  Granite  sends  veins.  The  Carrara 
Marble  is  a  rock  of  a  finely  crystalline  texture  like  that  of 
loaf  sugar,  with  little  or  no  tiuce  of  bedding,  and  without 
fossils,  and  contains  prisms  of  ciystallisea  Quartz;  the 
Schists  and  Gneiss  are  highly  ciystalline,  and  possess  the 
structure  known  as  foliation,  that  is,  their  ciystals  are  not 

i'umbled  together  without  order,  but  are  arranged  more  or 
ess  in  layers,  each  consisting  in  large  measure  of  only  a 
single  mineral,  or  they  are  split  up  into  thin  plates,  the 
faces  of  which  are  coated  by  one  of  their  constituents,  such 
as  Talc  or  Mica.    The  Quartzite  and  Porcellanite  are  rocks 

«  See   Bone,   Bulletin   de  la  hard'a   Jabrbnch,   1883,  p.  102, 

8oci^t^G6ologiqaede  France,  iii.  1834,    p.    663;    and    Kanten'i 

p.  62,  for  a  summary  of  obaerva-  Arohiv.,  toL  vi.  p.  229. 
tion  on  this  district;  also  Leon- 
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6uch  as  we  have  already  seen 
are  produced  by  the  baking 
of  Sandstones  and  Shales 
along  the  margin  of  igneous 
dykes.  Now,  differing  widely 
as  the  two  ends  of  the  sec- 
tion do,  they  yet  both  agree 
in  having  a  calcareous  mem- 
ber at  me  top,  an  argilla- 
ceous member  m  the  middle, 
and  a  siliceous  member  at 
the  base ;  and  further,  when 
the  intervening  coiintry  is 
examined,  it  is  found  that  a 
passage  may  be  traced  by 
almost  insensible  gradations 
from  each  of  the  derivative 
members  at  one  end  into  the 
highly  ciystalline  corres- 
ponding member  at  the  other 
end.  The  Limestone  passes 
step  by  step  into  Marble, 
losmg  in  the  change  its 
fossik  and  its  bedding,  and 
having  its  siliceous  nodules 
converted  into  crystallised 
Quartz;  the  Shales  graduate 
into  Schists  and  Forcellanite ; 
the  Sandstones  slowly  put  on 
the  forms  of  Quartzito  and 
Gbieiss. 

Here,  then,  is  an  admi- 
rable instance  of  the  gradual 
passage  of  rocks  of  a  deriva- 
tive lype  into  beds  possess- 
ing the  most  intensely  crys- 
talline structure.  U  we  were 
suddenly  transported  from 
the  coast  to  the  moimtain 
sides,  we  should  never  sus- 
pect any  connection  between 
the  rocks  of  the  one  and 
those  of  the  other,  so  totally 
different  are  the  two  from 
one  another ;  butj  by  going 
over  the  ground  between,  we 
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ue  enabled  to  detect  so  gradual  a  blending  of  the  members 
of  one  group  into  ooiresponding  members  in  the  other,  that 
we  become  convinced  that  the  beds  at  one  end  of  the  sec- 
tion can  be  nothing  else  but  the  transformed  equiyalents  of 
those  at  the  other  end. 

The  main  facts  just  described  haye  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  diagram  in  Fig.  47.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  is  intended  for  a  geological  section  of  the  country ; 
it  is  only  an  attempt  to  bring  before  the  eye  in  a  pictorial 
form  what  has  just  been  described  in  words. 

Metftmorpliic  Sodoi  of  Coiinty  X>onegal. — The  next 
instance  that  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  is  taken  from  a 
part  of  the  lai^e  tract  of  Metamorphic  rocks  in  the  north- 
west of  Ireland,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  section  in  Eig.  48.* 

On  the  left  we  haye  sandy  Limestones  ^1),  and  white 
Sandstones  (2),  with  intrusive  masses  of  Dionte  (G).  These 
beds  appear  to  have  undergone  some,  but  not  a  very  large, 
degree  of  metamorphism.  Some  of  the  Limestones  are 
closely  grained  and  semi-crystalline,  and  amonff  the  Sand- 
stones we  meet  with  beds  of  Quartzite  here  and  there,  but 
the  main  body  of  the  rock  shows  feeble  signs  of  alteration. 
Next  comes  a  thick  mass  of  Quartzite  (3),  forming  the  noble 
hill  known  as  Errigal  Mountain;  this  is  an  intensely  hard, 
very  closely  grained  rock,  dystalHne  in  parts,  well  jointed, 
and  splintery,  very  reg^ularly  and  unmistakeably  bedded. 
That  it  is  a  sedimentary  Sandstone  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
the  amount  of  alteration  necessary  to  turn  any  Sandstone 
into  a  Quartzite  of  this  nature  must  have  been  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  the  underlying  beds  (1)  and  (2) 
have  suffered.  Upon  the  Quartzite  there  lies  a  group  of 
beds  (4)  consisting  mainly  of  Mica-schist,  with  interbedded 
layers  of  Limestone,  (Gneiss,  and  a  rock  that  cannot  be 
disting^uished  from  Granite.  The  progressive  increase  of 
alteration,  which  occurs  in  passing  from  (1)  and  (2)  to  (3), 
becomes  still  more  strongly  marked  here ;  the  Mica-scldst 
and  Gneiss  are  foliated,  the  Limestones  are  all  highly 
crystalline,  in  some  cases  converted  into  statuary  Marble, 
and  some  of  them  contain  plates  of  Mica,  and  some  of 
the  Granitic  beds  are  coarsely  grained  crystalline  aggre- 
gates. But  in  spite  of  the  advanced  stage  of  metamorphism 
through  which  they  have  passed,  these  rocks  still  retain  a 
most  characteristic  and  strongly  marked  bedding.    In  this 

*  On  the  Ghranites  of  Donegal,  H.  Boott ;  Jonnial  Royal  Geol. 
i^  British  Assoc  (1863);  On  6oc.  of  Ireland,  i.  144;  QeoL 
tbe  Granite  Books  of  l)onegal,  B.      Mag.,  ii.  216,  yii.  663. 
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respect  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  a  group  of  inter- 
bedded  Shales,  Sandstones,  and 
Limestones;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  break  into  them,  and  become 
aware  of  their  intensely  crystalline 
texture,  that  we  realise  the  amount 
of  alteration  they  must  have  gone 
through  to  reduce  them  from  the 
condition  of  ordinary  derivative 
sediment  to  their  present  state.  As 
we  go  towards  the  right  across  the 
group  last  mentioned,  a  muiual 
change  becomes  apparent ;  the  beds 
of  granitic  Gneiss  and  Granite  be- 
come thicker  and  more  n\imerous, 
and  the  intervening  bands  of  Mica- 
schist  thinner  and  fewer,  till  we  at 
last  reach  ground  where  the  latter 
can  no  longer  be  detected  and 
which  is  wholly  occupied  by  Gra- 
nite. We  can  here  be  no  longer 
certain  of  the  existence  of  bedding, 
but  the  rock  is  traversed  by  a  num- 
ber of  divisional  planes  ranging 
parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the 
undoubtedly  bedded  rocks  on  the 
left,  and  the  layers,  into  which  the 
rock  is  divided  by  these  planes, 
differ  from  one  another  in  grain, 
mineral  composition,  and  other  pe- 
culiarities, just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  successive  beds  of  an  ordinary 
stratified  derivative  deposit  are  ob- 
served to  do.  Very  ffrave  suspi- 
cions, therefore,  arise  m  our  mind 
that  this  apparently  amorphous 
crystalline  mass  was  once  a  bedded 
rock,  and  that  the  siens  of  stratifi- 
cation have  been  all  but  effaced  by 
the  intense  degree  of  metamor- 
phism  which  it  has  been  subjected 
to. 

The  section  just  described  offers 
to  our  notice  a  group  of    rocks 
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which,  in  bedding  and  other  characteristics,  presents  the 
strongest  analogy  to  deriyatiye  deposits,  while  it  differs 
from  these  latter  in  jpoesessing  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
crystalline  texture.  On  the  first  ground  we  are  led  to  think 
that  the  rocks  must  have  been  originally  derivative,  while 
the  impossibility  of  rocks  as  dystaUine  as  these  are  having 
been  formed  by  derivative  methods  alone,  convinces  us  that 
the  crystallisation  must  have  supervened  after  their  deposi- 
tion. And  it  is  in  favour  of  this  view  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  crystalline  texture  becomes  more  and  more  marked, 
the  traces  of  bedding  become  less  and  less  distinct. 

It  is  by  a  consideration  of  a  large  mass  of  evidence, 
similar  to  that  furnished  by  the  two  cases  just  given,  that 
geologists  are  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  metamorphic  origin 
of  the  rocks  now  under  consideration.  Let  us  summarize 
the  facts  just  brought  before  us  and  the  reasoning  that 
flows  from  them. 

In  the  example  of  Massa  Carrara  we  start  on  beds  of 
the  ordinary  derivative  type,  and  find  them,  as  we  follow 
them  across  the  coimtry,  dianging  by  degrees  and  gradually 
putting  on  new  forms,  till  at  last  Uiey  pass  into  rocks  so 
totally  different  from  those  we  began  with  in  external  look, 
mineral  character,  and  everything  except  ultimate  chemical 
composition,  that,  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  trace  them 
continuously  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  note  all 
the  intermediate  Hnks,  we  should  never  have  suspected 
that  the  rocks  at  one  end  of  the  sectidn  were  nothing  more 
than  the  altered  eqxdvalents  of  those  at*  the  other  end ; 
but  60  insensible  is  the  transition,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

In  the  Irish  instance  our  reasoning  takes  a  different  line : 
there  is  not  the  same  gradual  passage  of  the  same  rock  from 
its  unaltered  to  its  altered  state ;  the  beds  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  of  the  same  type  as  those  at  the  Apennine 
end  of  the  Carrara  section.  Now,  no  one  can  gainsay  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  are  altered  derivative  rocks,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  the  exact  resemblance  between  the  two, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  same  of  the  Irish  beds, 
even  though  we  can  nowhere  foUow  them  passing  into  an 
unaltered  state;  and  this  conclusion  is  further  supported  by 
our  finding  in  the  greater  part  of  them  bedded  structure 
still  remaining. 

One  more  fact  calls  for  special  notice.  In  both  cases  the 
intensity  of  the  metamorphism  keeps  increasing,  as  we  go 
in  a  certain  direction,  till  the  series  ends  in  Granite.    It 
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may  be  that  the  Ghranite  has  been  intruded  in  a  fused  state, 
and  that  heat  spreading  from  it  has  brought  about,  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  discussed  shortly,  the  metamorphism 
of  the  surrounding  rocks.  But  it  is  equally  likely,  in  many 
cases  far  more  probable,  that  the  Granite  itself  is  only  the 
result  of  the  extreme  stage  of  metamorphism ;  that  the 
process,  which  at  certain  stages  only  gave  rise  to  Gneiss, 
when  carried  a  step  further  went  to  the  length  of  actually 
fusing  the  rocks  it  affected,  and  that  the  molten  mass, 
cooling  under  pressure,  hardened  into  Granite.  But  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  in  the  next  chapter. 

Effects  of  Metamorphism. — ^The  most  obvious  result 
of  metamorphism  has  been  to  superinduce  a  crystalline 
structure  in  rocks  originally  derivative.  Its  effects  upon 
the  bedding  vary  in  different  cases ;  sometimes  the  stratifi- 
cation can  oe  still  distinctly  traced,  sometimes  it  has  been 
obscured  or  replaced  by  the  structure  already  alluded  to 
as  foliation,  sometimes  neither  the  original  bedding  noz 
foliation  are  present ;  if  a  rock  originally  contained  fossils, 
these  are  usually  obscured,  and  frequentiy  altogether 
effaced,  by  metamorphism. 

Subdivisions  of  Ketamorphic  Bocks. — ^We  may 
convenientiy  divide   the   Metamorphic   rocks  into  three 


Ist.  Those  which  still  retain  their  bedding. 

2nd.  Foliated  or  Schistose  rocks. 

3rd.  Certain  CrysttQline  rocks  of  the  Trappean  and  Plu- 
tonic groups,  which  are  believed  by  many  geologists  to  be 
excessively  metamorphosed  rocks. 

About  tiio  origin  of  the  first  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  their 
bedded  structure,  the  occasional  presence  in  them  of  fossils, 
and  the  passage  that  can  often  l>e  traced  from  them  into 
the  unaltered  rock  by  whose  metamorphism  they  were  pro- 
duced, puts  this  beyond  question.  We  get  an  inkling  as 
to  the  way  they  were  produced  by  observing  that  they 
closely  resemble  the  bands  of  baked  and  altered  rock, 
which  have  been  already  noticed  as  frequentiy  surround- 
ing intrusive  igneous  masses,  and  by  sundry  laboratory 
experiments  by  which  some  of  them  have  been  produced 
artificially. 

The  origin  of  the  Schistose  rocks  is  not  quite  so  evident 
at  first  si^t.  Considered  by  themselves  and  judged  only 
by  isolat^  hand  specimens,  there  is  littie  about  them  to 
suggest  a  relationship  to  the  rocks  of  the  first  class ;  but  a 
Btudy '  of  them  in  tiie  field  does  oocaaionally  show  a  passage 
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from  them  through  the  latter  to  unaltered  derivatiYe  rocks, 
and  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  represent  a  more  advanoed 
stage  of  metamorphism,  in  whioh  the  rock,  without  being 
actually  fused,  was  so  far  softened  and  its  coherence 
weakened,  that  its  constituent  minerals  were  free  to  move 
among  one  another  and  group  themselves  in  separate 
layers,  and,  maybe,  to  become  decomposed  into  their 
chemical  elements,  so  that  the  latter  were  able  to  enter  into 
new  combinations. 

There  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  two  classes 
just  described ;  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be  altered 
derivative  deposits.  But  by  no  means  the  same  unanimity 
prevails  with  respect  to  many  of  the  rocks  which  we  pro* 
pose  to  place  in  the  third  dass.  We  shall  follow  those 
authors  who  class  as  metamorphio  certain  members  of  the 
Trappean  and  Plutonic  groups,  such  as  many  Diorites, 
Compact  Eelstones,  Granites,  and  Syenites,  under  the  be- 
lief tnat  the  pcurtial  fusion  which  these  rocks  have  probably 
undergone  has  been  brought  about  by  the  same  causes 
that  gave  rise  to  the  metamorphism  of  the  rocks  of  the  first 
two  classes,  only  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  action 
was  more  vigorous  and  was  carried  further  than  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  In  a  word,  we  shall  adopt  the  opinion 
that  the  rooks  in  question  are  only  intensely  metamor- 
phosed products. 

But  it  is  only  right  to  state  that  there  are  other  geolo- 
gists who  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  these  rocks 
having  had  a  metamor^iic  origin. 

That  Trappean  and  I^lutonic  rocks  have  been  once  in  a 
state  of  partial  fusion  is  allowed  by  both  sides ;  the  two 
schools  differ  in  their  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
molten  condition  was  brought  about. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  dear,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ^ve  a  summary  of  the  opposite  opinions  held  on  this 
subject. 

Inhere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  earth  was 
once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and,  according  to  one  school,  it 
(x>nsists  now  of  an  external  solid  crust,  within  which  a 
mass  or  detached  masses  of  the  original  fluid  material 
stiU  remain  in  a  molten  condition.  Taking  this  view  of 
the  constitution  of  our  planet,  some  geologists  will  have  it 
that  all  lavas  are  portions  of  this  molten  interior  mass, 
which  have  been  forced  up  to  the  surface,  and  that  those 
rocks  known  as  Trappean  or  Plutonic,  which  differ  from 
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Bubaerial  lavas  in  being  more  compact  and  ciystalline,  are 
portions  of  the  same  molten  interior  mass  which  have 
cooled  and  hardened  under  pressure.  This  school,  then, 
draws  all  igneous  products  tram  an  internal  permanently 
molten  reservoir. 

But  of  late  years  a  more  careful  examination  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  field  of  the  rocks  hitherto  dassed  as  Trappean 
and  Plutonic  has  shown  that  thej  can  be  occasionally 
traced  passing  insensibly  into  foHated,  or  less  highly 
metamorphosed,  or  even  unaltered  derivative  rocks ;  and 
also  that  they  occur  now  and  then  in  masses  of  a  bedded 
aspect  among  undoubtedly  stratified  deposits. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  belief  that  such  rocks  have 
not  been  derived  from  a  molten  interior  mass,  but  that  they 
are  only  intensely  altered  portions  of  the  solid  crust ;  and 
when  we  can  traice  an  ordinary  derivative  rock  becoming 
gradually  crystalline,  then  putting  on  foliation  but  Btill 
retaining  traces  of  its  bedding  and  original  character,  and 
lastly  gradually  losing  step  by  step  every  peculiarity  which 
origmally  disting^uished  it  and  passing  into  an  amorphous 
ciystalline  mass,  it  does  seem  recusonable  to  conclude  that  a 
chain  of  results  so  dosely  connected  with  one  another  are 
only  successive  steps  of  the  same  process,  and  that  the  only 
difi'erence  between  the  last  and  the  earlier  stages  is  that 
in  the  former  the  process  of  alteration  has  been  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  than  in  the  latter.  According  to 
this  view,  then,  Plutonic  and  Trappean  rocks  have  been 
produced  by  the  melting  down  of  portions  of  the  solid 
crust,  and  fusion  was  produced  by  a  more  energetic  action 
of  the  same  causes  which  gave  rise  to  foliation  and  other 
metamorphic  changes.  And  since  lavas  are  only  the  sub- 
aerial  forms  of  Trappean  and  Plutonic  rocks,  they  also 
are  believed  to  have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  and  from 
the  same  cause.  By  those  who  take  this  view  rocks,  which 
we  would  place  in  a  third  metamorphic  class,  are  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  a  stage  of  alteration  still  more 
advanced  than  that  which  gave  rise  to  foliation ;  they  have 
been  more  than  softened  and  rearranged — ^they  have  been 
actually  reduced  in  some  cases  to  a  state  of  partial  fusion. 

Adopting  this  view  of  the  origin  of  Trappean  and 
Plutonic  masses,  we  can  distingfuish  two  forms  under 
which  they  occur.  They  sometimes  seem  merely  to  take 
the  place  of  portions  of  the  surrounding  beds  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  breaking  forcibly  through  them ;  in  other 
cases  they  behave  intrusively,  and  send  out  tongues  or 
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dykes  into  the  ueigliboiiriiig  rocks.  In  the  first  case  a 
body  of  the  original  rock  seems  to  haye  been  quietly  melted' 
down  or  otherwise  transformed  into  a  crystalline  mass ;  in 
the  second  the  action  was  more  energetic — ^the  rock  was  not 
merely  fused,  but  expanded  during  me  process  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  was  by  this  means  forcibly  injected  into  Assures 
and  rents  in  the  surrounding  strata.* 

The  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  molten  igneous  pro- 
ducts are  not  necessarily  aatagonistic.  They  may  be  both 
true.  Some  lavas  and  traps  may  have  come  from  an 
interior  permanently  fluid  reservoir,  and  some  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  melting  down  of  portions  of  tho 
solid  crust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  any 
permanently  molten  masses  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
allow  of  their  contents  being  forced  out  into  the  air,  seems 
on  many  grounds  extremely  improbable. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  words  "melted,"  "fused," 
"molten"  have  been  repeatedly  used.  In  dealing  with 
lavas  we  pointed  out  that,  though  we  might  employ  for 
shortness  sake  these  and  similar  expressions,  the  reader 
must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  they  did  not  necessarily 
imply  perfect  or  simply  igneous  fusion.  A  similar  restric- 
tion applies  in  the  present  instance,  for  we  shall  see  shortly 
that  water  and  other  agencies  aided  heat  in  the  production 
of  metamorphism,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  even  the  most  intensely  metamorphosed  rocks  have 
been  more  thoroughly  melted  than  ordinary  lava. 

SECTION  II.— DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  VARIE- 
TIES  OF  THE  METAMOliPHIO  ROCKS. 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the 
Metamorphic  rocks. 

Ist  Class. — ^Those  which  still  eetain  Tkaces  of  Beddixo 

AND   OTHEB  PeOOFS   OF  THEIB  ORIOHrALLY  DeKTVATIVE 

Condition. 

(a)  SiUceaus  Members. 

Quartz-^oek  or  Quartziie. — ^An  aggregate  of  Quartz  grains 
boimd  together  into  a  veiy  ha^  compact  rock  with  a 
splintery  mcture.  It  can  scarcely  be  cdled  a  C^stalline 
rock,  but  the  presence  of  Quartz  crystals  in  cavities,  and 
occasionally  in  the  body  of  the  rock  itself,  show  that  a 
crystalline  texture  has  been  begun  to  be  set  up  in  it,  and 

*  See  Sterry  Himt,  Quart.  Jcnrn.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  xv.  490. 
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the  erains,  when  examined  through  a  lens,  have  a  semi- 
fused  aspect.  Intennediate  varieties  ooour  between  the 
most  crystalline  form  of  Quartzite  and  the  more  closely 
grained  Sandstones,  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
former  is  an  altered  condition  of  the  latter ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  following  considerations.  Blocks 
of  Sandstone,  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  use  for 
the  hearths  of  furnaces,  are  converted  into  Quartzite,  and 
have  sometimes  a  prismatic  structure  given  to  them  ;*  and 
when  igneous  rocks  have  burst  through  Sandstones,  a  belt 
of  the  latter  surrounding  the  intrusive  mass  is  frequently 
found  to  be  baked  into  a  perfect  Quartzite. 

The  typical  Quartzites  are  almost  purely  siliceous  rocks, 
but  varieties  occur  enclosing  ciystals  of  Felspar  and  other 
minerals,  and  one  form  contains  Mica  in  sumcient  abund- 
ance, and  arranged  with  sufficient  regularitv  in  layers,  to 
give  it  a  schistose  structure. 

Lydian  Stone, — Differs  mainly  from  Quartzite  in  contain- 
ing small  admixtures  of  Alumina,  Carbon,  and  Oxide  of 
Iron ;  the  amount  of  the  impurities  varies  very  much  in 
different  specimens ;  often  ribboned  or  laminated.  As  the 
more  typical  Quartzites  have  arisen  from  the  metamorphism 
of  highly  siliceous  Sandstones,  Lydian  Stone  woidd  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  more  impure  argil- 
laceous Sandstones  and  sandy  Shales.  A  case  has  been 
already  given  where  Shales  have  been  converted  by  con- 
tact with  an  igneous  dyke  into  a  sort  of  Lydian  Stone. 

Innumerable  varieties  of  rocks,  to  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  assign  definite  names,  have  arisen  from  the 
alteration  of  impure  Sandstones.  A  very  instructive  in- 
stance is  described  by  Prof.  Eamsay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lianberis.f  Underneath  the  well-known  roofing 
Slates  of  Penrhyn  and  Llanberis  is  a  group  of  bands  of  Slate, 
Qrit,  and  Conglomerate  resting  on  a  mass  of  quartzose 
porphyriticFelstone.  The  Slates,  Grits,  and  Conglomerates 
are  altered  for  some  distance  from  the  junction,  ''the 
alteration  increasing  as  it  approaches  the  undoubted  Por- 
phyry ;  and  it  is  easy  to  note,  first,  the  disappearance  of  the 
granular  structure  in  the  conglomeratic  and  sandy  matrix, 
and  its  gradual  assumption  of  a  porphyritic  character  with 
small  crystals  of  Felspar  embedded,  while  the  enclosed 
pebbles  still  retain  their  distinctive  forms ;  and  again,  on 

*  De  ]a  Beche,  Kesearches  in  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolosrical  Sur-i 
Theoretical  Geology,  p.  109.  vey  of  England  and  Wales),  pp. 

t  The  Geology  of  N.  Wales      140—146. 
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approaching  the  recognised  Porphjry,  the  hard  outlines  of 
the  pebbles  in  the  Conglomerate  gradually  melt  away  till 
they  become  indistinguishable  in  me  general  fusion  ox  the 
rodk.  So  closely  does  the  matrix  of  the  altered  rock 
resemble  the  adjoining  typical  Porphyry  in  colour,  texture, 
and  eyen  porphyiytic  character,  and  by  such  insensible 
gradations  do  they  melt  into  one  another,  that  the  sus- 
picion or  rather  the  conviction  constantly  recurs  to  the  mind 
that  the  solid  Porphyiy  itself  is  nothing  but  the  result  of 
the  alteration  of  the  stratified  masses  carried  a  stage  further 
into  the  region  of  that  kind  of  absolute  fusion  that  in  so 
many  regions  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Granites,  Syenites, 
and  other  rocks  commonly  called  intrusiye ;  and  this  view 
is  aided  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  any  line 
of  demarcation  between  Conglomerate  and  Porphyry." 
Felspathic  Sandstones,  more  or  less  altered,  make  up  a 

Ct  part  of  the  SHurian  rocks  of  the  southern  uplands  of 
land,* 

(h)  Argillaewm  Mmber$^ 

Clay  Slate, — ^This  rock  may  well  be  placed  in  the  Heta- 
morphio  group,  though  the  main  alteration  that  has  been 
produced  in  it  is  not  so  much  the  deyelopment  of  crystalline 
texture  as  hardening  and  the  production  of  the  peculiar 
structure  already  described  under  the  name  of  Cfeayage. 
The  different  yarieties  of  Clay  Slate  correspond  in  mineral 
and  chemical  composition  wiui  the  yarious  forms  of  argil- 
laceous Shale,  and  differ  only  from  the  latter  in  their  more 
perfect  induration  and  the  possession  of  deayage.  Both 
these  distinguishing  characteristics  are  due,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  pressure.  The  deayage  planes  of  some 
day  Slates  are  necked  oyer  with  fiakes  of  Mica,  Talc, 
Chlorite,  Chiastolite,  and  other  minerals.  In  these  varieties 
metamorphism  has  advanced  a  step  further,  and  has  given 
rise  to  an  incipient  foliation  wmch  allies  them  to  the 
Schistose  rocks. 

Farcellamte. — The  metamorphism  of  some  days  has 
given  rise  to  a  rock  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
earthenware  or  china,  has  received  this  name.  When 
stained  red  it  I  is  known  as  Jaspery  PorceUanite,  or  Porce- 
lain Jasper. 

*  J.   G«ikie,    Quart  Jonm.  Geology  of  East  Lothian,  The 

G^l.  Soc.  of  London,  zzii.  513 ;  Geology  of  East  Berwickshire* 

A.  Geikie  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolo-  and  Explanation  of  Sheets  3  i^id 

gical  Survey  of  Scotland),  The  15. 
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{e)  CalcartfOM  Mmh&rs. 

Cry$taUineLime9Ume. — ^AJU  tolerably  pure  Limeetoiies  seem 
to  liaye  a  tendency  to  aasiune  a  crystalline  texture.  This 
may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  many  parts  of  the  CSarbon- 
if  erous  Limestone  of  the  centre  of  England,  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  has  oyer  been  subjected  to  any  special 
metamoiphosing  influence.  The  dissolution  and  precipita- 
tion of  Carbonate  of  Lime  by  percolating  water  has  no 
doubt  much  to  do  with  producmg  this  result,  but  very 
likely  the  slow  working  of  molecular  change  may  have 
aided.  With  a  tendency  of  this  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  l^t 
Limestones,  whenmetamorphic  agencies  are  brought  to  bear 
on  them,  are  readily  converted  into  a  semi-ctystalline  or 
crystalline  state.  All  sorts  of  yarieties  o«cur,  some  largely 
and  coarsely  dystalline,  others  containing  dystals  of  foreign 
minerals,  such  as  Mica,  Chlorite,  (Garnet,  &c.,  and  some  of 
a  beautifully  eyen,  dosely-grained  texture,  resembling 
loaf-sugar,  and  capable  of  taking  a  polish.  The  last,  whi(£ 
are  ^own  as  Sacdiaroidal  Limestones,  furnish  the  Statuary 
Marble  of  commerce.  We  haye  already  noticed  one  case  in 
which  Limestone  of  the  ordinary  deriyatiye  type  is  observed 
to  pass  on  a  large  scale  into  a  Crystalline  rock ;  the  same 
change  is  often  noticed  where  Limestones  are  invaded  by 
igneous  rocks,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Chalk 
of  the  north-east  of  Lreland.*  Crystalline  Limestone  has 
also  been  produced  artificially.    Wlien  Limestone  is  burnt 


in  the  open  air  the  Carbonic  Add  is  driven  oS.  and  quick- 
lime remains  behind;  but  Sir  James  Hall,  by  confining 
Limestone  in  a  dosed  vessel  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  (9 


the  Carbonic  Add,  and  heating  it,  succeeded  in  converting 
it  into  Statuaiy  Marble.f  Tne  experiments  were  made 
with  Chalk,  common  Limestone,  Marble,  Spar,  and  fish 
shells.  Li  all  cases  the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  the  state  of  the  finest  powder,  was  agglutinated 
into  a  firm  mass,  possessing  a  degree  of  hardness,  compact- 
ness, and  specific  gravity  neany  approadiing  to  those 
qualities  in  a  sound  Limestone ;  and  some  of  fiie  results, 
by  their  saline  fracture,  by  their  semi-transparency,  and 
tlieir  susceptibility  of  a  polidi,  deserved  the  name  of  Marble. 
One  specimen,  formed  nrom  pounded  Spar,  was  so  complete 
as  to  deceive  the  workman  employed  to  polish  it,  who 

•  Buckland   and    Conybeare,      gical  Observer,  p.  700. 
TranBRctions  Geol.  Soc.  of  Lon-         t  Edinburgh    PhiL    TzanBac- 
doD,  Hi. ;  De  la  fieche,  Qeolo-      tions,  voL  vi.  p.  71. 
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declared  that,  were  the  substanoe  a  little  whiter,  the  quarry 
from  which  it  was  taken  would  be  of  great  value  if  it  lay 
within  reach  of  a  market  This  last  and  some  others  soon 
crumbled  and  fell  to  dust ;  but  many  others  resisted  the  air 
and  retained  theii  polish  as  well  as  any  Marble. 

JiL  some  of  the  micaceous  metamorphic  Limestones  the 
Mica  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance  to  give  them  a  schistose 
structure. 

Dolomite,  —  We  haye  seen  that  some  Dolomites  and 
Magnesian  Limestones  have  probably  been  formed  by 
chemical  precipitation,  others  have  undoubtedly  been  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  Limestone.  Such  a  change  is 
called  doUmitiMotum,  Various  views  have  been  held  as  to 
the  methods  bv  which  the  metamorphism  has  been  brought 
about.  Ardumo  in  1779,  Heim  in  1806,  and  Yon  Buch  in 
1822,  suggested  that  where  auffitic  igneous  rocks  have 
burst  through  or  been  irrupted  oelow  Limestones,  mag- 
nesian vapour  had  risen  from  the  fused  mass,  insinuated 
itself  through  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  fi;iven  rise  to 
dolomitization.*  This  view  was  stoutly  upheld  by  the  last 
great  geologist;  and  he  pointed  to  the  hu^  dolomitic 
masses  of  the  Tyrol,  below  which  sreat  bodies  of  Mela- 
phyre  exist,  as  a  case  in  point.  Subsequent  examination 
rusu9  shown  that  the  explanation  will  not  hold  goqd  in  tiiis 
case;t  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Limestones  are  some- 
times dolomitized  when  they  come  in  contact  with  mag- 
nesian igneous  ro(^.  Bischof  quotes  a  ease,  mention^ 
by  Coquand,  at  a  Limestone  in  contact  with  Basalt,  which 
became  more  and  more  magnesian  the  nearer  it  approached 
the  lattez  rock.|  But  he  does  not  believe  the  change  to  be 
due  to  the  action  of  vapour,  and  prefers  to  account  for  it 
by  the  percolation  of  water  holding  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
in  solution.  The  latter  salt  he  believes  was  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  Silicate  of  Magnesia  of  the 
Basalt  by  carbonated  water,  which  foimd  its  way  down 
between  the  dyke  and  the  adjoining  rock.  An  experi- 
ment of  Durocher's  is,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  in 
favour  of  the  vapour  theory.  He  heated  together  frag- 
ments of  Limestone  and  Magnesium  Chloride  in  a  dose 
vessel,  and  succeeded  in  converting  part  of  the  former  into 
Dolomite.  § 

*  See  Navmaim,  GtX)giioae,  i.      France,  2nd  aer.,  vi.  606^516; 
763 — 766,  lor  detaik  and  refer-      Nanmann,  Geonione,  i.  768. 
enoes.  1  Chemical  Geology,  iii.  179. 

t  Foumet,  BuIL  8oc.  Geol.  de         §  Comptee   Bendtis,   zziii.  64 

(1861). 
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Even  supposing,  however,  that  magnesian  yapoiurs  have 
been  in  some  oases  the  cause  of  dolomitization,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  their  effect  would  extend  to  any  great 
distance  zrom  the  source  which  gave  them  off,  and  can 
scarcely  ^PP^y  ^^  explanation  to  account  for  the  trans-  t 
formation  of  great  masses  of  Limestone  into  Dolomite.  » 
Another  explanation,  to  which  the  objection  just  men- 
tioned does  not  apply,  is  that  dolomitization  was  produced 
by  the  percolation  of  water  holding  Oarbonate  of  Magnesia 
in  solution.* 

Professor  Harkness  has  explained  in  this  way  the  occur- 
rence of  Maffnesian  Limestones  among  the  Oarbonif erous 
Limestone  of  Oo.  Gork.f  They  occur  under  two  forms ; 
in  some  cases  they  are  interstrati£ed  with  the  ordinary 
Limestone,  in  others  they  form  vertical  ribs,  cutting 
across  the  bedding  like  i^eous  dykes.  Wherever  the  riha 
occur  the  rock  is  well  jomted,  the  walls  of  each  rib  being 
formed  by  joints;  but  where  beds  prevail  the  rock  has 
little  or  no  jointing.  Jn  the  first  case  the  dolomitiamff 
solution  found  its  way  most  readily  down  the  open  vertical 
fissures,  and,  spreading  into  the  adjoining  rocK,  altered  a 
band  bounded  by  the  joints  that  gave  it  passage ;  where 
there  were  no  joints,  the  easiest  path  was  panuld  to  the 
planes  of  bedding  through  the  most  ^rmeable  strata. 
Professor  Harkness  also  points  out  that  m  some  cases  the 
alteration  is  greater  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  rock,  as  if  the  producing  cause  had  been  something 
introduced  from  above.  He  supposed  the  dolomitizing 
agent  to  have  been  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  and  Chloride 
of  Magnesium  of  sea-water.  According  to  Favre,  these 
substances  can  alter  Limestone  into  Dolomite  only  under 
great  pressure,  and  at  a  temperature  of  200''  0.,  condi- 
tions which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  present. 
It  seems  more  likely,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  that  worked  the  change.  Itibs  of 
Magnesian  Limestone,  like  those  just  described,  are  also 
met  with  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Yorkshire, 
where  they  are  known  as  **  Dun  courses."  Other  cases  of 
Dolomite  occurring  in  ribs  will  be  found  in  Naumann's 

•  Biflchoff,  Chemical  Geology,  f  Quarterly  Journal  Geologi- 

iii.    164—167,   17i»;    Dana  and  cal    Society,   xv.  100;   see   also 

Jackson,  SiUiman's   Jonm.  xlv^.  Wyley,  Journal  Dublin  Geologi- 

(1843)  120, 141 ;  Nauch,  Poggen-  cal  Society,  tL  109. 
dorf  Ann.,  Ixxy.  (1848)  149. 
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(Jeognofiie,  i.  766,  767,  with  many  referenoes  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject. 

Magnesian  I^eetones  are  veiy  frequently  full  of  cavities, 
and  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  suggested  that  these  are  the 
result  of  the  decrease  in  bulk  which  would  accompany 
the  transformation  of  Limestone  into  Dolomite,  if  it  were 
effected  by  the  process  we  are  now  considering.  The 
manner  of  the  change  was  thus.  Water  holding  Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesia  in  solution  percolated  through  me  ro<^ ; 
the  tendency  of  this  salt  to  unite  with  Carbonate  of  Lime 
caused  it  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  carbonated  water  took 
up  in  its  place  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Out  of  eveiy  pair  of 
atoms  of  Carbonate  of  Lome  one  was  remoyed  in  solution, 
and  its  place  taken  by  an  atom  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 
Now — 

BxOik  of  two  atoms  of  Garb,  of  Lime  =s 

Atomic  weight  200 

Spec.  giav.  of  limest^ie  ""  Tz 

Bulk  of  one  atom  of  Oarb.of  Lime  -f-  one  atom  of  Garb,  of  Magnesia  ss 

Atomic  weight __^    184 

Spec  grav.  of  Dolomite         2.85 
Whence — 

184 

Bnlt  of  resulting  Dolomite  2.86 

Bulk  of  originJ  Limestone  ""  200    °"  *®'**®  "*  *  ~  '*^^" 

2-7 

So  that  the  shrinlriTig  ought  to  be  between  12  and  13  per 
cent.  In  some  actiml  cases  Elie  de  Beaumont  estimated 
the  cavities  at  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  rock. 

The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  formation  of 
what  are  known  as  Potato-stones.  These  are  pebbles 
which  are  known  by  the  fossils  they  contain  to  haye  been 
once  Limestone,  but  which  have  been  converted  into  Maff- 
nesian  Limestone.  They  are  hollow  inside,  and  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  are  coated  with  crystals  of  Bitter  Spar.  If 
the  alteration  was  effected  by  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia^  the  consequent  shrinking  would  account  for  the 
internal  hollow. 

'  A  group  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Permian  fonnataon, 
at  Barrowmouth,  near  Whitehaven,  seems  to  furnish  an 
instance  where  dolomitization  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
solution  percolating  from  above  downwaras.  The  sec- 
tion is : — 

d.  Bed  Marl  with  lenticular  masses  of  Gypsum. 
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2.  Magnesian  LimeBtone,  pebbly  in  lower  put. 
1.  Breccia,  with  dolomitio  cement  in  upper  part 

The  Breccia  contains,  .besides  other  rooks,  many  pebbles 
of  Carboniferous  Limestone ;  and  in  the  upper  part,  where 
the  cement  has  a  dolomitic  character,  these  are  frequently 
converted  into  Potato-stones.  The  Limestone,  according 
to  1^.  Binney,  is  one  mass  of  indistinct  fossil  sheUs,  and 
contains  numerous  small  hoUows  filled  with  Spar ;  it  con- 
tains, according  to  his  analysis,  about  77  per  cent,  of 
Carbonate  of  Lbne  and  11*6  per  cent,  of  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia.  The  abundance  of  fossils  in  the  rock  makes  it 
unlDLcly  that  it  is  one  of  those  Limestones  which  were 
formed  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  calcareous  and 
magnesian  salts ;  it  is  most  likely  of  organic  origin,  and 
was  originally  an  ordinary  Limestone,  fi  this  be  trae  of 
the  Limestone,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Breccia  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  its  formation  no  magnesian  matter. 
We  may  therefore  look  upon  these  two  rqpks  as  having 
been  originally  ordinary  marine  deposits.  But  the  over- 
l3ring  Bed  Marl  with  Qypsum  points  to  a  change  of  con- 
ditions. These  were  probably  formed  in  inland  waters, 
perhaps  by  some  such  reaction  as  StenyHunt  has  suggested, 
whereoy  Qypsum  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  were  pre- 
cipitated ;  tiie  latter  was  carried  down  in  solution  through 
the  underlying  beds,  slightly  dolomitized  the  Limestone, 
giving  rise  to  the  drusy  cavities,  and  penetrated  some  way 
into  the  Breccia,  converting  the  Limestone  pebbles  into 
Potato-stones.  The  fact  that  the  lower  part  of  the  breccia 
does  not  appear  to  be  altered  seems  to  show  that  the 
water  had  been  robbed  of  all  its  magnesian  salt  before 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  bed.* 

Mr.  Sorby  believes  many  of  the  Permian  Magnesian 
Limestones,  and  also  the  magnesian  portions  of  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Devonian  Limestones,  to  be  altered  Lime- 
stones. He  says  that  in  thin  sections  of  these  rocks  frag^ 
ments  of  the  organic  bodies  of  which  they  were  composed 
may  be  sometimes  detected,  but  that  frequently  the  original 
mechanical  structure  has  been  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
change.  He  believes  the  alteration  may  have  been  brought 
about  b  V  the  infiltration  of  soluble  salts  of  sea-water,  when 
it  had  become  so  far  concentrated  that  Bock  Salt  was 
deposited,  and  that  the  calcareous   salt  removed  during 

*  For  further  partioulan  about      ii.  874 ;  Harkneas,  Quart.  Joun^ 
these  beds,  see  Binney,  tit  and      Qeol.  Soo.>  zac  160. 
Phil.  See.  Manchester,  8xd  ser.. 
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the  change  gave  xise  to  aocmnulations  of  GfypBiun  by 
decomposition  with  the  sulphates  of  sea-water.  Some  yerj 
solid  Dolomites,  he  remai^,  do  even  now  contain  about 
one-fifth  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in  water,  Chlorides  of 
Sodium,  Magnesium,  Potassium,  and  Calcium,  and  Sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  are  doubtless  retained  in  minute 
*'  fluid  cavities."  These  must  have  been  produced  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Dolomite,  and  caught  up  from  the  solu- 
tion then  present,  which  is  thus  indicated  to  have  been  of 
a  briny  character.* 

As  a  third  means  of  explaining  the  origin  of  Dolomite,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  water  might  remove  from  a  Dolo- 
mitic  Limestone  the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  leaving  the  inso- 
luble double  carbonate  behind.  Some  oi^anisms  do  secrete 
and  introduce  into  their  hard  parts  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
as  well  as  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  it  has  been  hinted  that 
if  an  organic  Limestone  was  formed  of  these  remains,  and 
the  two  carbonates  became  united,  the  superfluous  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  might  be  removed,  and  a  Dolomite  formed. 
The  highest  percentage  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  known 
to  exist  in  any  hard  organic  structure  is  7*644  per  cent., 
and  therefore  the  application  of  this  hypothesis  to  Lime- 
stone formed  by  amTnalfl  at  all  approaching  recent  forms 
in  this  respect  is  quite  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  shrinking  it  would  involve. 

Besides  the  Dolomitie  rocks  already  mentioned,  there 
are  others  interstratifledwith  highly  metamorphosed  rocks, 
such  as  Gneiss  and  Mica-schist,  and  containing  crystals  of 
Mica,  Talc,  and  Quartz,  which  we  can  hardly  h)ok  upon  as 
anything  but  the  products  of  alteration.  By  what  means 
the  change  has  been  brought  about  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

Li  dealing  with  those  Magnesian  Limtotonee  which  seem 
to  have  been  formed  by  precipitation,  we  were  obliged  to 
admit  that,  though  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  itihat 
they  had  a  chemical  origin,  we  were  still  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  reactions  by  which  they  had 
been  produced.  Our  position  is  very  much  the  same  with 
regara  to  the  Dolomitic  rocks  we  have  just  been  treating 
of ;  there  are  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  they  are 
altered  limestones,  but  how  exactly  the  alteration  was  pro- 
duced is  still  an  open  question. 

Gypsum, — ^We  must  now  say  a  word  about  these  Gyp- 
sums, which  have  probably  been  produced  by  the  alteration 
of  other  rocks. 

t  Koports  of  Britiah  AMociatiotL»  1856,  Transact  of  Sections,  p.  77. 
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There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  Anhydrite,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  or  of  penxdating  water,  is 
concerted  into  Gypsum.  The  process  has  been  observed 
actuaUy  going  on,  and  cases  have  been  obsenred  of  masses 
of  Sulphate  of  IJme  which  are  composed  of  a  coating  of 
Gypsum  wrapped  over  a  nudeus  of  iuihydrite. 

Again^  Limestone  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  pro* 
babiy  has  been,  conyerted  into  Gypsum.  There  are  casec 
known,  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere,  where  a  grou^  of  rocks 
contaizis  at  some  spots  great  thicknesses  of  Lmiestone, 
while  at  other  spots  the  corresponding  jportions  of  the  same 
group  are  composed  of  Gypsum ;  the  Lmiestone,  in  fact,  is 
replaced  by  Gypsum.  We  can  hardly  suppose  this  to  haye 
been  the  original  state  of  things ;  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  marine  organic  deposits  and  chemical  precipitates  could 
haye  been  formed  thus  closely  side  by  side ;  the  more  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  the  Gypsum  is  altered  Limestone. 

The  change  may  haye  been  brought  about  in  yarious 
ways.  The  action  of  sulphurous  aad,  which  is  given  off 
from  volcanic  souroes,  would  change  any  Limestone  it  came 
in  contact  with  into  Gypsum.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
vapour  could  make  its  way  so  thoroughly  through  the 
whole  rock  as  to  transform  larse  masses ;  but  if  converted 
into  Sulphuric  Add  it  might  be  carried  by  water  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  rock.  Steny  Hunt  believes  that  this  is 
the  origin  of  certain  masses  of  Gypsum  in  the  Onoda^ 
Salt  Group  of  Canada ;  springs  are  met  with,  in  the  district 
where  the  Gypsum  occurs,  containg  free  Sulphuric  Add, 
and  he  thinks  that,  if  this  water  came  in  contact  with  the 
Limestone  of  the  ffxou^,  it  would  form  a  calcareous  sul- 
phate, nearly  all  of  which,  on  account  of  its  dight  solu- 
bility, would  be  depodted  in  a  otystalline  form.*  He 
mentions  that  in  one  case  Mr.  Murray  observed  a  dender 
cylinder  of  Gjnpsum  running  up  through  several  beds  of 
Limestone,  ana  extending  in  overlying  Tertiary  Clay. 

The  converdon  of  Anhydrite  or  Limestone  into  Gypsum 

•  On  the  Add  Spring!   and  tified,  and  to  have  no  oonneotion 

G^ypenm  Depodta  of  tne  Onodaga  with  the  springs  of  tlie  present 

8futGronp,Billiman'sJoiun.,2nd  time.**     Steny  Hunt,  however, 

ser.,  viii.  176  (1840).    In  the  fie-  maintains  there  are  two  Qypsumt, 

port  on  the  Graology  of  Canada  to  one   oontemporaneons  witti   the 

1868  (p.  852),  it  is  stated  that  the  rocks  among  which  it  occiua,  the 

Grpsmns  of  the  Onodaga  gronp  other  now  being  formed  in  the 

of  Canada  <' seem  to  be  oontempo-  manner   explained  in   the  text 

raneons  with  the  Shales  and  Ddo-  SiUiman's  Jonm.,  Snd  ser.,  xxrii:« 

mites  in  which  they  are  interstra-  365  (1859). 
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is  attended  by  a  considerable  increase  in  bulk,  and  this  dr- 
comstance  has  been  applied  to  account  for  a  puzzling 
occurrence  often  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
masses  of  G^sum.  Around  such  masses  the  overlying 
rocks  are  tilted  up  frequently  at  high  angles  and  bent  into 
an  arch,  while  the  rocks  b^ow  lie  perfectly  flat.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that,  as  the  original  rock  swelled  during  its 
conversion  into  Qyperum,  it  bul^^  up  into  a  boss  and  bent 
upwards  the  rocks  that  lay  above.*  The  Canadian  Gyp- 
sums just  mentioned  are  stated  by  Steny  Hunt  to  occur  m 
dome-shaped  masses  from  one  to  four  hundred  feet  across, 
the  overlying  strata  are  tilted  and  wrap  over  the  surface  of 
the  domes,  while  the  beds  underneath  are  undisturbed ;  he 
also  says  that  the  ground  rises  in  hillocks  above  the  masses 
of  Oypsum,  and  mat  houses  are  known  in  some  cases  to 
have  been  gradually  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface, 
and  masses  of  Gypsum  have  siterwards  been  found  beneath 
theuLf 

As  another  possible  source  of  Gypsum,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  volcanic  districts  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is 
eiven  off,  and  by  decomposing  Sihcates  of  Lime  produces 
Gypsum  and  Sulphur. 

The  theoiy  of  the  metamorphic  origin  of  Gypsum  is, 
however,  as  yet  in  a  veiy  rudimentaiy  state.  For  further 
hints  the  reader  may  refer  to  Bischof  s  ' '  Chemical  Geology, '' 
chap,  xix, ;  Naumann's  "Geognosie,"  i.  760 ;  Zirkel's  *'  Pe- 
trologie,"  i.  268 — 273 ;  Murchison,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 
Soc.,  V.  172 ;  Coquand,  BulL  de  la  Soc.  GeoL  de  la  France, 
2nd  series,  iv.  124  (1849). 

{d)  Carhanaeeous  Mmhert, 

QraphiU  is  the  only  rock  coming  under  the  head  suffi- 
ciently common  to  be  noticed  here. 

It  consists  of  Carbon  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  impuri- 
ties, such  as  Silica,  Alumina,  and  Oxide  of  Iron. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  Graphite  as  a 
constituent  or  accessoiy  mineral  in  several  rocks.  It  also 
occurs  in  beds  and  lenticular  masses  among  Schists,  dys- 
talline  Limestone,  Gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  strata. 
In  general  arrangement  and  microscopic  structure  these 

•  Elie  de  Beavmont,  Ezplica-  part  of  tlie  statement  comes  from 

tion  de  ki  Carte  Geologique  de  la  some  ingenious  and  kindly  Yan* 

France,  it.  69,  00.  kee,  good  at  a  story,  and  anxious 

t  Loc.  dt     It  is  diflScuIt  to  to  give  Dr.  Hunt  a  lift, 
resist  the  notion  that  the  la£ter 
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layers  of  Graphite  correspond  frequendj  with  Cbal  and 
some  bituminous  deposits,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  many  oases  Graphite  is  a  highly  metamor* 
phosed  Anthracite. 

Just  as  thick  masses  of  pure  Limestone  may  be  looked 
up  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  animal  Uf e  at  the  time  of 
their  fonnation,  though  no  fossils  may  now  be  recognisable 
among  them,  the  prm>ability  that  Graphite  was  originally 
of  vegetable  origin  is  so  great  that  its  occurrence  nuikes  it 
extremely  likely  that  vegetable  life  existed  during  the 
period  represented  by  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  met  wim.* 

2nd  Class. — ^FolUlTed  ob  Sghistobb  Bocks. 

Vatnra  of  Foliation. — Foliation,  the  structure  which  is 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  rocks  we  have  next  to 
consider,  is  defined  by  Professor  Sedgwick  f  to  be,  "a  sepa- 
ration of  rock  masses  into  ciystalline  layers  of  different 
mineral  composition;"  and  by  Mr.  D.  Forbes |  is  described 
as  a  parallel  structure,  which  ''makes  its  appearance  in 
rock  masses  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  certain  dyatalLised 
minerals  in  more  or  less  parallel  lines,  along  which  the 
crystals  lie  on  their  flat  sides  or  lengthways,  i.e.  having 
their  lon^r  axes  in  the  dii>ection  of,  cuid  not  against,  the 
grain  of  &e  rock."  The  first  thing  we  notice  about  a  foliated 
rock  is  a  flaky  structure  or  a  tendency  to  split  alone  planes 
rudelv  parallel  to  each  other  into  leaves  (fblia)  or  £miinse ; 
and  nirther  that  this  tendency  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  roughly  parallel  layers  running  through  the  body  of  the 
rock  composed  in  large  measure  of  plates  of  a  single  mineral, 
such  as  Mica.  But  these  characters  alone  do  not  constitute 
foliation ;  exactly  similar  ones  are  found  in  some  derivative 
rocks,  such  as  micaceous  Sandstone.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  foliated  rocks  consists  in  their  mineral  flakes  being  eryi- 
tdlUedy  whereas  in  those  derivative  rocks  which  have  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  foliation  the  mineral  plates  are 
worn  by  attntion. 

It  is  the  crystalline  character  of  the  constituent  minerals, 
taken  alone  with  other  peculiarities  to  be  shortly  noticed, 
which  leads  us  to  look  on  foliation  as  a  superinduced 
structure. 

*  Dawgon,  Quart.  Jonm.  GeoL  %  Popalar     Scienoe     Review 

Soc,  xxvL  112.  (1870),  p.  229.    The  Unit  clau0« 

f  Paper    already   quoted    on  seems  hardly  wanted,  because  it 

'*  Structure     of    Large      Bock  is  the  arrangement  of  the  ciys- 

Masses."  tals  that  gives  the  rock  its  gram. 
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Begreos  of  Foliation. — ^Foliation  varies  veiy  much  in 
degree.  Qeayed  Clay  Slate  often  shows  an  incipient  folia- 
tion, the  planes  of  deavage  being  **  coated  over  with  Ghlo- 
lite  and  semi-crystalline  matter,  which  not  only  merely 
define  the  planes  in  question,  but  strike  in  parallel  flakes 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock."* 

Darwin  mentions  a  case  of  what  looks  like  arrested  de- 
velopementof  foliation  in  Terra  delFuego.  "In  several 
places  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  fine 
taminm  of  the  Clay  81ate,  where  outtrng  straight  through 
the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indisputably  trae 
deavage  planes,  differed  slightly  in  their  greyish  and 
ffreeniah  tmts  of  colour,  in  compactness,  and  in  some  lamiuflB 
having  a  more  jaspery  appearance  than  others."  f  Had 
the  process,  of  whicn  we  see  in  this  instance  the  commence- 
ment, been  carried  on,  the  result  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  foliated  rock,  with  its  flakes  paralld  to  what  are 
now  planes  of  deavage. 

From  cases,  sudi  as  those  just  mentioned,  of  rudimentary 
traces  of  this  structure  up  to  the  most  complete  crystallisa- 
tion and  parallel  arrangement  of  the  component  minerals, 
all  sorts  of  intermediate  gradations  exist,  and  may  some- 
times be  observed  melting  imperceptibly  into  one  another 
in  the  same  rock  mass,  as  in  the  following  case  observed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  at  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  A  mass  of 
Oranite  has  there  burst  through  Clay  Slate.  **  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sp^t  where  the  Granite 
appears  on  the  beach  (though  probably  the  Granite  is  mudi 
nearer  under  ground)  the  Qay  Slate  becomes  slightly  more 
compact  and  crystalline.  At  a  less  distance,  some  of  the 
beds  of  Clay  Slate  are  of  a  homogeneotis  texture,  and 
obscurely  striped  with  difPerent  zones  of  colour,  whilst 
others  are  obscurely  spotted.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  first  vein  of  Granite  the  Clay  Slate  consists  of  several 
varieties — some  compact  with  a  tin^e  of  purple,  others 
glistening  with  numerous  miuute  sccues  of  Mica  and  im- 
perfectly crystallised  Felspar,  some  obscurely  granular, 
others  porphyritio  with  smedl  elongated  spots  of  a  soft  white 
mineral.  Close  to  the  Granite  the  Clay  Slate  is  changed 
into  a  dark-coloured  laminated  rock,  having  a  granmar 
fracture,  whidi  is  due  to  imperfect  ciystals  of  Felspar 
coated  by  minute  brilliant  scales  of  Mica."  At  the  actual 
junction  of  the  Granite  and  Clay  Slate  the  latter  was  at 

*  Sedgwick,  TransactionaGteoL  f  Geological  Obsetrations  on 
8oc.  of  London^  iii  471.  South  America,  p.  165. 
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one  spot  **  converted  into  a  fine-ffrained,  perfectlj  charac- 
terised QneisSi  composed  of  ydlowisk  brown  granulajr 
Felspar,  of  abundant  black  briUiant  Mica,  and  of  few  and 
thin  laminee  of  Quartz/'*  The  coloured  striping,  the 
micaceous  laminse,  and  the  elongated  spots  seem  to  point 
to  cui  incipient  foliation,  which  reaches  its  full  development 
in  the  Gneiss  immediately  adjoining  the  Granite.f 

What  determines  the  Planes  of  Foliation. — ^In  some 
cases  it  seems  highly  probable  that  foliation,  even  if  it 
does  not  exactly  follow,  is  closely  related  to  planes  of 
original  sedimentary  deposition.  This  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  the  creat  mass  of  schistose  rocks  that  make  up  the 
northern  highlands  of  Scotland.]:  The  same  has  oeen 
observed  to  De  the  case  in  Anglesea,§  in  Arran,||  in  Ire- 
land,^ in  Norway,**  and  elsewhere.  Fig.  49,  which  is 
copied  from  Professor  Barn- 
say's  Memoir,  shows  a  case  in 
point.  He  says,  ''The  beds 
consist  of  very  hard  quartzose 
grits  intermingled  with  schis- 
tose bands,  and  they  seemed 
partly  foliated  and  P&rtly  in 
lines  without  dear  foliation. 
In  the  sandy  beds  No.  1, 
marked  with  dots,  I  saw  no 
separation  of  distinct  layers  of 
different  mineral  i|ubstances, 
such  as  would  be  called  folia- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  by  Mr.  Darwin,  but  only 
a  sort  of  imperfect  separation 
of  material  sometimes  arranged  in  wavy  lines ;  while  in  the 
schistose  beds  complete  foliation  appears,  with  much  twist- 
ing of  quartzose  and  micaceous  lammae,  each  bed,  however, 
stm  retaining  its  identity.  In  No.  2  these  contorted  laminiB 
follow  the  dLTCction  of  the  bed,  and  in  Nos.  8,  4,  and  5  they 


4        1 

Fig.  49. — ^Foliation  pa&allbl 
TO  Beddhto. 


*  Geological  ObMrvationB  on 
Volcanic  luaiids,  pp.  149, 160. 

t  On  the  different  Stages  of 
Foliation  see  also  Einahan,  Royal 
GeoL  Soc.  of  Ireland,  Jane,  1870. 

X  MuichiBonandGeikie,  Quart 
Joum.  of  the  Geol.  Soo.  of  Lon- 
don, xviL  171. 

i  Bamsay,  the  G^eology  of  North 


Wales  (Memoirs  of  the  Geol. 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales), 
pp.  177—188. 

II  Bamsay,  Geology  of  Arran, 
pp.  88  and  89. 

IT  Kinahan,  Boyal  Geological 
Soc  of  Ireland^  Jan.  10th,  1866. 

•♦  D.  Forbes,  Popular  Sdenoe 
Beview  (1870),  p.  236. 
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cross  the  beds,  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  in  the 
sandy  beds,  but,  eliminating  the  contortions,  at  slightly 
different  angles  "  (pp.  181,  182).  In  considering  this  sec- 
tion we  most  first  suppose  the  foliated  laminae  straightened 
out,  because,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  their  crumplmg  was 
probably  produced  subsequently  to  the  foliation.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  llie  thicker  lines  in  the  figure  are 
unquestionably  the  ed^  of  bedding  planes.  In  the  case 
of  No.  2  the  foliation  is  parallel  to  these  bedding  planes, 
and,  therefore,  in  all  lik^ihood  took  place  over  the  faces 
of  laminm  of  regular  and  even  deposition.  In  the  other 
cases  the  foliation  crosses  the  mainlines  of  bedding,  but  it 
has  a  general  parallelism  to  the  subordinate  layers  into  which 
the  beds  No.  1  are  divided,  and  these  latter  have  a  singular 
resemblance  to  planes  of  current  lamination.  A  suspicion, 
therefore,  crosses  the  mind  that  here  foliation  has  taken 
place,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sorby,  on  planes  of  current 
bedding. 

The  question  whether  foliation  has  ever  taken  place 
along  bedding  planes,  though  much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  an  affirmative  answer,  may  perhaps  be  an  open  one ;  but 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  otiiers  nave  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  planes  of 
foliation  coincide  with  those  of  deava^.  Besides  those 
instances  of  incipient  foliation  already  given,  in  which  this 
is  the  case,  Mr.  Darwin  found  in  South  America  immense 
tracts  of  intensely  metamorphosed  Schists,  the  folia  of 
which  had  every  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
cleavage  laminae :  their  strike  was  uniform  over  large  areas 
and  parallel  to  the  leading  physical  features  of  the  country, 
and  in  all  cases  which  he  saw,  where  masses  of  cleaved 
and  foliated  rocks  alternate  together,  the  cleavage  and 
foliation  were  parallel  He  sums  up  the  evidence  thus : 
'^  Seeing,  then,  that  foliated  Schists  indisputably  are  some- 
times produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  homogeneous  fissile 
rocks ;  seeing  that  foliation  and  cleavage  are  so  closely 
analogous  in  the  several  above  enumerated  respects ;  seeing 
that  some  fissile  and  almost  homogeneous  rocks  show  inci- 
pient mineralogical  changes  along  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
and  that  other  rocks  with  a  fissile  structure  alternate  with 
and  pass  into  varieties  with  a  foliated  structure ;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  in  most  *  cases  foliation  and  cleavage  are  parts 

*  I  would  with  deference  sug-      cases  where  sncfa  in  acotmnlation 
gest  that  for  "  in  most  cases  "  it      of  evidence  is  met  with." 
would  be  safer  to  say,  '*  in  those 
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of  the  Bame  process :  in  deavage  there  being  only  an  inci- 
pient separation  of  the  constituent  minerals,  in  foliation  a 
much  more  complete  separation  and  crystallisation."*  It 
is  perhaps  scarcely  the  case  that  deavage  necessarily 
involves  a  separation  of  the  constituent  minerals,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  if  foliation  begin  in  a  cleaved  rock,  the 
separation  follows  the  phmes  of  deavage.  The  ooinddence 
of  the  planes  of  deavage  cuid  foliation  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bably acddental,  but  it  is  an  acddent  that  will  be  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  In  fact  this  coinddence  is  so  common 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  here. 

Artifloial  Flrodnotioii  of  Claavage-Foliatioii. — Coin- 
ddent  cleavage  and  foliation  have  been  produced  artifidally 
by  Mr.  Sorby  and  Mr.  David  Forbes.  The  first  mixed  a 
quantity  of  scales  of  Oxide  of  Iron  with  Pipe  Clay  so  that 


Fig.  50. — CauMFLBD  Lamina  of  Foliation. 

o.  Evenly  laminatfid  horaUendio  Gneia. 

b.  Crystalline  LimeBtone  ^th  thin  oorrogated  bands  of  Gnefn. 

they  were  distributed  indiscriminately  through  the  mass. 
After  submitting  the  mixture  to  pressure,  the  scales  were 
found  to  have  arranged  themsdves  in  rudely  paralld  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure,  along  whidi  the  mass,  ad- 
mitted of  ready  division  into  thin  plates.  Mr.  Forbes 
exposed  amorphous  Soapstone  to  a  moderate  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding redness  for  some  months,  under  a  pressure  of  from 
seven  to  twdve  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  obtained  an 
aggregate  of  finely  developed  crystalline  f  olise  of  a  brilliant 
x3ute  or  greenish  colour,  identical  with  Talc ;  in  fact,  a 
Talcose  Schist.     Under  similar  circumstances  Clay  Slates 

*  Geol.  ObservatioDB  in  South  America,  pp.  162  and  seqneot 
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were  oonverted  into  rocks  possessing  a  beautiful  parallel 
structure,  closely  resembling  Gneiss.* 

Cmmpled  Lamiiui. — ^Inliighly  foliated  rocks  the  lamines 
are  not  plane,  but  w  inkled  and  eontorted,  sometimes 
gnarled  and  crumpled  to  an  intense  degree.  An  instance  is 
uiown  in  Fig.  50,  copied  from  one  of  me  ''  Reports  on  the 
Geology  of  Canada.'' 

Professor  Bamsay  has  given  the  following  explanation  of 
this.  Let  ab,  cd,  ef,  ghy  ik,  in  Fig.  51 ,  be  the  edges  of  planes 

of  bedding,  and  the  finer 
*  <'/'/**'*  lines  crossing  these  the 

edges  of  planes  of  cleav- 
age, ana  suppose  folia- 
tion to  have  Deen  pro- 
duced over  the  latter. 
Then  suppose  that  sub- 
~ie  rock  mass 


sunered  compression  m 
the  direction  of  the  ar- 
rows, so  that  the  beds 
edeff  ghik  become 
squeezed  into  the  thin- 
ner beds  ed^fy  gh%M\ 
the  planes  of  cleavage- 
foliation  crossing  these 
beds,  having  now  to 
pack  themselves  into 
a  naxTower  space,  must  become  crumpled  up  into  some 
such  wavy  lines  as  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

Foliation  is  not  confined  to  the  metamorphic  repre- 
sentatives of  iJie  derivative  rocks ;  igneous  rocks,  both  sub- 
aerial  and  deep-seated,  and  volcanic  ashes  and  tu£Es,  where 
they  have  been  subj  ected  to  the  necessaiy  conditions,  exhibit 
this  structure.  Thus  a  ribboned  or  banded  Trachyte  would 
be  eminently  suited  for  its  production,  or  an  ash  in  which 
induration  and  cleavage  has  been  brought  about  by  pres- 
sure. 

Zntnudve  Bchiyto—  BockSd — ^The  evidence  already 
given  would  seem  to  show  that  in  many  cases  crystalline 
schists  have  undoubtedly  been  f  onned  by  the  metamorphism 
of  ^lerivative  rocks.  Where  a  gradual  passage  from  one  into 
the  other  can  be  distinctly  traced,  we  can  scarcely  come  to 
any  o&er  conclusion ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  no 
such  transition  can  be  observed,  we  should  be  apt  to  infer 
*  8«0  alao  Daubrte,  Etudes  sur  le  lietamoiphiane,  pari  iii.  chap.  10.. 
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from  analogy  that  what  was  true  of  some  schistose  rocks 
was  true  of  all,  and  that  in  everr  case  they  might  safely 
be  looked  upon  as  metamorphosed  sedimentary  deposits. 

Whether  such  an  inference  would  hold  good  is  noweyer 
more  than  doubtful.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  some 
schistose  rocks  are  truly  intrusive,  and  have  burst  through 
the  strata  among  which  they  occur  in  a  fused  or  plastic 
state. 

Mr.  Scrope  has  some  yeiy  suggestiye  remarks  (''Vol- 
canoes/' pp.  140  and  800)  on  the  analogy  between  folia- 
tion and  the  banded  or  ribboned  structure  of  certain 
TraclMes.  In  the  case  of  these  rocks  the  unequal  motion 
of  different  parts  of  a  lava  stream,  as  they  dragged  one 
over  the  other,  has  giyen  rise  to  a  laminated  structure  in 
the  cooled  rook,  and  a  platy  arrangement  of  flattened 
crystals  through  the  mass,  and  he  tiiinks  that  just  the 
same  result  may  haye  been  brought  about  in  a  body  of 
.'/ '  V  '  y  fused  Granite  faced  up  under  pressure,  and  so  a  foliated 
Qneiss  may  haye  been  produced. 

The  subject  has  also  been  taken  up  by  M.  Daubr6e, 
and  he  has  satisfactorily  proved  by  experiment,  that  when 
a  plastic  mass  of  suitable  composition  is  forcibly  driven 
through  an  orifice,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  waUs  of 
the  aperture  will  give  rise  to  foliation.  In  his  experi- 
ments, day,  with  which  sand  or  plates  of  Mica  had  been 
mixed,  was  placed  in  a  strong  vessel,  and  then  squeezed 
out  by  powerful  pressure  through  openings  of  various 
shapes  in  the  lid.  The  prisms  that  emerged  were  distinctly 
cleaved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  being  perpendicular  to  the 
walls  of  the  orifice,  and  at  the  same  time  a  true  foliation 
was  set  up  by  the  sand  or  Mica  ranging  itself  in  layers 
over  the  cleavage  planes. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  notion 
that  some  foliated  rocks  have  been  intrusive;  but  M. 
Daubr6e  has  gone  further  than  this,  and  has  shown  that 
on  such  a  supposition  we  can  explain  the  origin  of  that 
peculiar  arrangement  in  the  planes  of  foliation  which  has 
been  so  often  observed  to  obtain  in  the  ^eat  schistose 
masses  that  form  the  cores  of  mountain-chains,  and  which 
the  metamorphic  theory  accounts  for  only  imperfectly.  The 
arrangement  in  question,  known  as  Fanlike  Structure  or 
Structure  en  Eoentail,  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  centre  the  planes  of  foliation  are  vertical,  but  as 
we  recede  on  either  side  from  the  axis  of  the  chain  th^y 
become  more  and  more  inclined,  dipping  on  each  flank 
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tniffardt  iowardt  the  ax%9,  so  that  in  a  transyerse  eection  their 
edges  are  disposed  like  the  plaits  of  an  opened  fan. 

In  order  to  imitate  artinciallj  the  conditions  which  he 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  tlds  structure,  M.  Daubr6e 
placed  a  square  prism  of  day  between  two  iron  plates  of 
the  same  size  as  the  faces  of  the  prism,  and  subjected  it  to 
pressure.  Sheets  of  day  were  squeezed  out  from  the  four 
free  faces  of  the  prism,  and  these,  as  thej  extended  them- 
selves beyond  the  range  of  the  pressure,  gradually  expanded 
in  thickness  till  they  assumed  the  forms  of  truncated 
wedges  with  their  thicker  ends  outwards.  The  whole  mass 
was  found  on  examination  to  be  foliated,  and  the  planes  of 
foliation  presented  a  true  fan-shaped  arrangement ;  in  the 
portion  between  the  plates  they  were  parafiel  to  the  faces 
of  the  plates,  in  the  truncated  wedges  outside  the  plates 
the  planes  of  foliation  opened  out  tiU  they  became  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  wedge.  Exactly  the  same  results  would 
follow  if  the  materials  of  a  mass  of  Qneiss  were  extruded 
from  below  through  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust;  low 
down  in  the  rent,  where  the  pressure  of  the  walls  was 
approximately  horizontal,  the  foliation  planes  would  take  a 
vertical  position ;  where  the  fissure  in  its  upper  part  be^an 
to  gape,  these  planes  would  bend  so  as  to  xeep  parallel  to 
the  diverging  faces  of  the  fissure,  and  would  open  out  into 
the  fan-shaped  form  whidii  they  actuallv  assume.* 

Summary. — ^In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  safe  to  say  more  than  this  on  the 
obscure  subject  of  foliation : — ^That  rooks  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  form  of  metamorphic  action,  which  has  set 
free  their  constituent  minerals  to  move  among  themselves ; 
which  has  dissolved  or  melted  these  minerals,  or  in  some 
way  given  them  the  power  of  assuming  tabular  ciystaUine 
forms ;  whidi  perhaps  has  decomposed  them  and  allowed 
of  the  formation  of  new  compounds  out  of  their  elements. 
That  the  minerals  resulting  from  this  action  have  separated 
themselves  out  from  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  arranged 
themselves  more  or  lees  in  distinct  parallel  layers.  That 
the  process  of  alteration  has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
to  efface  those  great  planes  of  division,  be  they  bedding  or 
deavage  or  any  others,  by  which  the  rock  was  traversed 
when  foliation  began.  That  the  segregation  or  separation 
took  place  dbng  thoM  planes  which  ^ered  the  least  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  constituent  particSs,  or  to  the  passage  of 

*  Daubrte.  Experiences  surla  rendus,  t  IzzziL,  27  man  et  10 
Schistodte  des  Boches.  Comptea-      ami,  1876. 
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those  agents  which  assisted  in  or  produced  the  foliation  ; 
so  that  if  foliation  took  place  in  a  bedded  rock,  before 
cleavage  had  been  produced,  the  laminaa  would  have  a 
tendency  to  be  parallel  to  the  bedding ;  but  if  cleavage  had 
sealed  up  the  bedding  and  opened  out  another  set  of  divi- 
sional planes,  it  would  be  parallel  to  those  that  the  foliage 
would  range ;  in  the  same  way,  if  the  rock  contained 
nodules  or  concretions,  the  foliation  would  be  turned  out 
of  its  way  by  these  and  bend  round  them.* 

Lastly,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  probability  that 
some  sdListose  rocks  have  been  driven  upwards  in  a  fused 
or  pasty  state  through  rents,  and  that,  as  the  mass  rose, 
cleavage  and  foliation  were  simultaneously  produced  by 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  walls  of  the  fissures. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  that  this  can  have  been  the 
cause  which  produced  the  foliation  of  those  great  bodies  of 
schistose  rocks  which  cover  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
ooimtiy.  Pressure  could  never  be  transmitted  unimpadred 
through  thicknesses  of  pasty  rock  so  vast  as  these,  and  in 
their  case  we  can  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
only  look  upon  foliation  as  a  structure  which  has  been  set 
up  by  widespread  regional  metamorphism.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  schistose  nuclei  of  mountain-chains  which 
exhibit  the  fan-like  structure,  the  explanation  oomes  in 
handily  enous^h. 

We  must,  nowever,  guard  the  reader  from  supposing 
that  even  in  these  cases  it  was  the  intrusion  of  molten  or 
pasty  matter  that  caused  the  upheaval  of  the  mountain- 
chain.  We  shall  see  in  section  5  of  chap.  x.  that  this  was 
caused  by  thick  masses  of  strata  being  squeezed  by  power- 
ful horizontal  pressure  till  lon^  belts  ox  rock  were  forced 
to  bulge  up  above  the  general  surrounding  level ;  we 
shall  also  find  that  where  the  pressure  has  been  most 
energetic  the  metamorphism  is  most  intense ;  and  we 
shall  come  to  look  upon  this  compression  as  the  cause 
which  at  once  raised  the  mountain-chain,  reduced  the 
rocks  in  the  centre  to  a  pasty  state,  and  squeezed  them  up 
through  fissures,  giving  them  as  they  rose  foliation  and 
fan-shaped  structure. 

Description  of  Foliated  Bocks. — ^After  this  short 
sketch  of  foHation,  we  will  pass  on  to  an  account  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  foliated  rocks. 

•  See  Prof.  Bamsay,  Geology  vi.  186;  Royal  Geol.  See.  of  Ire- 
oCNoith  Wales, /^0.0tY.;Einahui,  land,  Jan.  10th,  1860,  Feb.  8th, 
Dublin,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Scienoe,      1871. 
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An  almost  endless  variety  of  rocks  may  be  classed 
together  as  Schists  from  their  possessing  ihe  following 
common  character :  they  consist  essentially  of  Quartz,  in 
which  a  foliated  structure  is  produced  by  the  presence  of 
parallel  layers  of  some  other  mineral.  Of  the  type  of  these 
we  may  take  Mica  Schist,  in  which  the  foliation  is  pro- 
duced by  Mica.  Another  body  of  foliated  rocks  group 
themselves  round  Gneiss,  which  is  a  schistose  mixture  of 
Quartz,  Mica,  and  Felspar,  as  a  typical  centre. 

The  difPerent  members  of  the  two  groups  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  numerous  intermediate  links,  and  by 
the  gradual  introduction  of  Felspar  into  its  composition 
the  typical  form  of  the  first  group  passes  insensibly  into 
that  of  the  second.  Transitions  are  also  observed  from  the 
first  group  into  less  highly  metamorphosed  rocks,  such  as 
Quartzite  and  Clay  Slate ;  and  from  the  second  into  rocks 
which  we  shall  shortly  see  have  undergone  a  higher  degree 
of  metamorphism,  such  as  Qranite. 

Mica  Schist — Quartz  and  Mica  arranged  more  or  less  in 
alternate  layers ;  the  proportion  of  the  two  minerals  varies 
almost  indefinitely  in  different  instances.  The  Mica  is 
usually  Potash  Mica,  sometimes  Magnesian  Mica,  some- 
times a  mixture  of  both ;  it  forms  parallel  scales  or  plates ; 
the  Quartz  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains,  or,  when  it  is 
abundant,  in  large  lenticular  masses. 

Argillaceous  Mica  Schist  {^Phyllite,  Thonglimmer  Schiefer)  is 
a  rock  intermediate  between  normal  Mica  Schist  and  day 
Slate,  into  both  of  which  it  passes  by  insensible  gradations, 
according  as  the  micaceous  element  becomes  pronoimced  or 
gradually  disappears.  It  might  be  termed  either  an  im- 
perfect Mica  Schist  or  a  foliated  Clay  Slate. 

ChiastoUU  Schist — ^Argillaceous  Mica  Schist  with  crystals 
of  Chiastolite  disseminated  through  it.  It  is  generally 
found  where  Clay  Slate  abuts  on  igneous  rocks,  and  has 
been  produced  by  the  metamorphisinp^  action  of  the  latter  on 
the  former.  There  is  a  most  instructive  paper  by  Professor 
Fuchs  describing  the  gradual  growth  by  metamorphism 
of  this  rock  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Leonhard's  '*  Jahrbuch," 
1872,  p.  873,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  p.  311. 

The  presence  of  an  allied  mineral,  Staurolite,  gives  rise 
to  Staurolite  Schist ;  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  and 
compare  with  the  paper  just  quoted  one  on  the  formation 
of  this  rock  in  the  Geological  Magaiine,  vol.  x.  p.  102. 

Talc  Schist  and  Chlorite  Schist — ^If  the  Mica  in  Mica 
Schist  were  mixed  with  or  replaced  by  Talc  or  Chlorite  we 
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ahoTild  have  these  rocks.  Under  their  typical  form  they 
are  usually  poor  in  Silica;  sometimes  they  contain 
Felspar,  and  thereby  pass  into  Protogine  or  Talcose  Qneiss. 

Some  Talcose  Schists  have  been  observed  to  pass 
laterally  into  volcanic  ash,  and  are  therefore  probably  the 
result  of  the  metamorphism  of  such  rocks.* 

Calcareaut  Mica  Schist, — ^Alternate  layers  of  Mica  Schist 
and  Carbonate  of  lime.  It  differs  £rom  the  micaceous 
ciystalline  Limestones  already  mentioned  in  the  presence 
of  Quartz. 

duarti  Schist — ^When  the  quartzose  element  in  Mica 
Schist  becomes  veiy  large,  we  obtain  this  rock,  which 
consists  of  compact,  imperfectly  foliated  white  Quartz, 
f  oHated  by  thin  parallel  layers  of  Mica  scales.  If  the  Mica 
disappear,  it  passes  into  Quartzite. 

Fclspathic  Mica  Schist. — Some  Mica  Schists  contain  Fel- 
spar, and  form  a  transition  between  the  normal  type  of  that 
rock  and  Gneiss. 

The  presence  of  accidental  minerals  gives  rise  to  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Schists  just  mentioned,  which  we  cannot 
describe  here. 

That  Mica  Schist  is  in  certain  cases  a  metamorphic  rock 
is  clearly  proved  by  its  intercalation  with  rocks  so  little 
altered  that  their  derivative  character  can  still  be  recog- 
nised. Thus  in  the  Alps  beds  of  sandy  calcareous  compo- 
sition containing  fossils  are  interstratified  with  Mica  Schist. 
Some  Mica  Sdiists  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
fissile  micaceous  Sandstones,  and  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  metamorphism  would  be  required  to  convert  the  one 
into  the  other,  the  foliation  coincidinff  with  the  original 
lamination.  In  other  cases  Mica  Schist  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  metamorphism  of  Sandstones  not  necessarily 
laminated,  or  sandy  Snales,  the  foliation  being  a  super- 
induced structure,  and  the  variety  depending  on  the  pro- 
portions of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  elements  in  the  origmal 
rock. 

In  some  varieties  of  Schists  the  foliation  is  produced  by 
metallic  ores,  such  as  micaceous  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Zinc- 
blende,  Iron  or  Copper  Pyrites,  Cobalt  Ore,  &c. 

Gneiss, — ^A  sclustose  aggregate  of  Felspar,  Quartz,  and 
Mica.  The  Felspar  is  in  crystalline  grains,  the  Quartz  in 
grains  or  small  lenticular  discs,  and  through  the  mixture 
formed  of  these  two  minerals  there  run  parallel  layers  or 
leaves  of  Mica,  giving  the  rock  a  foliated  structure. 
*  Baxnsay,  Geology  of  North  Wales,  p.  46. 
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The  Felspar  is  usually  Orihoclase,  but  Oligodase  often 
occurs  as  well ;  the  2^ca  is  mostly  a  Potash  Mica,  some- 
times a  Maguesian  I^ca. 

Two  other  minerals,  Hornblende  and  Talc,  occur  fre- 
quently as  accessories,  and  sometimes  in  such  abundance 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  two  following  varieties  of  the  rock : — 

JSisrnhlendie  Gneiss^  in  which  the  2^ca  is  in  part  or  wholly 
replaced  by  Hornblende.  When  Hornblende  is  so  abund- 
ant as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  rock,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  Hornblende  Schist:  tiiis  form  sometimes  loses  its 
schistose  character,  when  it  is  known  as  Hornblende  Roek. 

Protogine,  or  Taleoee  Oneies,  consists  of  Orthoclase,  Oligo- 
clase,  Quartz,  Mica,  and  a  Talcose  mineral ;  it  is  sometimes 

rken  of  as  a  variety  of  Granite,  but  the  descriptions  given 
it  seem  to  show  that  it  has  always  more  or  less  of  a 
schistose  structure,  and  that  it  is  a  truly  metamorphic 
rock. 

Oraphitie  Gfneies  is  a  variety  in  which  the  2^ca  is  wholly 
or  in  part  replaced  by  Ghraphite.  As  the  latter  mineral 
is  probably  oi  vegetable  origin,  this  rock  has  most  likely 
arisen  from  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  deposits 
containing  carbonaceous  matter.* 

OranvliU  is  a  variety  of  Gneiss  containing  littie  Mica, 
with  small  garnets  disseminated  through  it.  The  descrip- 
tions of  this  rock  given  by  different  petrologists  are  some- 
what conflicting. 

We  have  mentioned  that  some  Mica  Schists  'contain  Fel- 
spar, and  so  show  a  gradual  transition  from  the  normal 
form  of  that  rock  into  Gneiss.  The  latter  is  also  found 
interbedded  with  various  schistose  rocks.  This  intimate 
connection  between  Gneiss  and  the  Schists  leads  us  to  look 
upon  the  former  as  having  arisen  from  the  more  intense 
metamorphism  of  some  of  me  highly  siliceous  members  of 
the  same  dass  of  rocks  as  gave  rise  to  the  latter.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  position  which  Gneiss  so 
frequendy  occupies  among  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the 
two  examples  of  metamorj^c  districts  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  and  in  numerous  other  cases,  we 
have  a  central  mass  of  some  highly  crystalline  amorphous 
rock,  such  as  Granite,  surrouniung  this  a  belt  of  Gneiss, 
and  outside  that  a  belt  of  Schist,  which  gradually  shades 
off  into  less  and  less  altered  beds.  The  Granite  we  have 
seen  is  either  the  cause  or  the  extreme  form  of  the  meta- 

*  See  Geological  Magazine,  iv.  nous  Gneiss  and  Hioa  Sclust  in 
160,  for  an  account  of  bitumi-      Sweden. 
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morphism,  and  the  order  in  which  the  surrounding  belts  of 
rock  occur  may  well  represent  the  degree  of  alteration 
they  have  undergone,  the  amount  of  change  decreasing  as 
we  recede  from  the  centre  when  it  attained  its  maximum. 
Sometimes  the  passage  from  foliated  Ghieiss,  through  a 
sort  of  foliated  Granite  or  Granitic  Ghieiss,  into  amorphous 
Granite,  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Early  Theories  about  Grsrstalline  Schuite^ — In  the 
early  days  of  geological  speculation,  the  crystalline  Schists 
were  not  supposed  to  owe  their  peculiarities  of  structure  to 
metamorphism,  but  were  imagined  to  have  been  formed  all 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  pretty  much  as  we  see  them 
now,  during  a  veiy  early  penod  of  the  world's  histoiy, 
when  conditions  obtained  veiy  different  from  any  that  now 
exist.  The  constituents  of  these  rocks  were  supposed  to 
have  been  held  in  solution  in  an  ocean  of  boilmg  water, 
and  to  have  been  precipitated  as  it  cooled.  A  lurking 
fondness  for  this  hypothesis  seems  still  to  linger  in  the 
minds  of  some  emment  geologists.  AVhile  they  are 
driven  by  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  evidence  to 
admit  that  there  are  many  cases  of  schistose  rocks  which 
are  metamorphosed  sedimentary  deposits,  and  that  the 
process  which  gave  rise  to  them  has  operated  at  many 
different  times,  they  still  think  it  possible,  or  even  likely, 
that  in  some  of  those  cases,  where  there  is  a  very  large 
thickness  and  extent  of  ciystaUine  Schists,  where  no 
proofs  of  mechanical  origin  can  be  detected  in  them,  and 
where  indications  of  the  existence  of  life  at  the  time  of 
their  formation,  either  in  the  shape  of  fossils  or  Limestones, 
are  wanting,  we  may  have  rocks  which  owe  their  ciystal- 
line  structure,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  chemical  precipitation 
from  an  ocean,  the  like  of  which  can  have  existed  only 
during  the  passage  of  the  earth  from  some  pre-existing 
state  to  its  present  condition. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
earth  has  passed  through  some  such  stage  as  this  hypo- 
thesis requires,  and  it  may  be  that  during  such  a  period 
rocks  analogous  to  the  crystalline  Schists  were  produced ; 
though,  as  we  have  no  experience  to  guide  us,  we  can  do 
no  more  than  form  vague  conjectures  as  to  what  would 
happen  under  such  conditions;  but,  assuming  that  such 
was  the  case,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  the  opinion  that 
any  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  now  in  existence  date  from 
so  remote  a  period. 
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When  we  have  two  masses  of  Gneiss  differing  from  one 
another  in  no  essential  respect  whatever,  and  when  we 
know  that  one  has  been  produced  by  metamorphism,  it 
certainly  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  oiher 
was  produced  in  the  same  way,  till  some  good  ground  can 
be  shown  to  the  oontraiy,  than  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to 
invent  some  other  purely  imaginary  method  by  whidfi  it 
might  have  been  formed.  Eeasoning  from  analogy  is  not 
necessarily  conclusive,  but  it  is  safer  than  reasoning  based 
on  dreamy  conjecture. 

The  most  telling  point  against  such  hypotheses,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  oldest  rocks  we  know,  the  Laurentian 
formation  of  Canada,  are  crystalline  Schists,  which  are 
conclusively  proved  to  be  metamorphio  by  the  traces  they 
still  present  of  mechanical  origin  and  by  the  presence  in 
them  of  what  are  almost  certamly  fossils.  There  may  be 
rocks  older  than  these,  but  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
those  who  assert  this  to  be  the  case,  and  proofs  have  not 
yet  been  forthcoming. 

drd  Glass. — ^Amobphoits  Cbystallene  Bocks. 

We  have  already  explained  the  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  rocks  included  in  this 
dass,  and  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  lately  that 
some  geologists  have  begun  to  realise  that  its  members 
may  be  only  intensely  altered  portions  of  the  strata  among 
which  they  occur.  Among  the  rocks  which  come  under 
this  head,  some  Granites  occupy  a  prominent  place ;  and 
the  reasons  for  holding  the  above  opinion  will  be  more 
thoroughly  brought  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  rock 
and  its  allies.  We  will  here  give  a  few  instances  where 
there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing  that  large  masses 
of  amorphous  crystalline  rock  owe  their  present  form  to 
intense  metamorphism. 

In  the  district  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire,  there  occurs  in 
the  midst  of  a  country,  composed  mainly  of  hard  Felspathic 
Sandstones  with  occasional  beds  of  Limestone,  a  tract  of 
rocks  so  exactly  like  intrusive  igneous  rocks  in  look  and 
composition  and  general  character,  that  they  were  for  long 
referred  without  hesitation  to  that  dass.  A  careful  exami- 
nation, however,  has  shown  that  they  have  been  produced 
by  the  metamorphism  of  the  sturounding  strata.  Mr. 
James  Geikie  has  traced  a  gradual  passage  from  unaltered 
Sandstones,  through  forms  in  whidi  an  amy^aloidal  tex- 
ture begins  to  be  developed,  up  to  porphyritic  and  dosely 
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grained  Felstones,  which,  judged  by  look  and  mineral 
character  alon^,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  intrusive 
members  of  the  Felspathic  dass  of  Crystalline  rocks ;  and 
he  has  even  detected  here  and  there,  in  the  very  heart  of 
these  apparently  intrusive  tracts,  areas  of  unaltered  rock 
gradually  shading  aS  into  the  Crystalline  rocks  which 
surround  them.  In  other  cases  the  same  process,  actmg 
probably  on  beds  richer  in  Magnesia,  has  given  rise  to 
I)ioritic  rocks  which  approach  quite  as  closely  intrusive 
rocks  of  basic  composition.* 

We  meet  with  rocks  which  most  likely  come  under  the 
present  class  in  Chamwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire.  This 
tract  consists  of  Clay  Slate  with  associated  masses  of  Sye- 
nites, Felstones,  and  Greenstones.  Hand  specimens  of  the 
three  last  cannot  be  distinguished  from  samples  of  intrusive 
rocks  of  the  same  composition;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  the  present  case  these  Crystalline  ro(^  have  not 
burst  through  the  beds  which  surround  them,  but  have 
been  produced  by  intense  alteration  of  the  latter,  because 
they  p6iss  by  such  insensible  gradations  into  the  unaltered 
strata  in  their  neighbourhood,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
trace  a  boundaiy  between  the  unchanged  and  the  intensely 
Crystalline  rocks,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  possible  to  observe 
''every  degree  of  gradation,  from  a  common  unaltered 
slaty  character  to  rocks  that  seem  to  be,  in  hand  specimens, 
igneous,  but,  on  a  large  scale  on  the  ground,  show  traces 
of  stratification  and  other  signs  proving  them  to  be  of 
sedimentary  origin,  but  so  much  altered  that  they  have 
been  partly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  fused,  and  thus 
pass  into  so  called  ignsous  rocks  of  the  deep-seated  kinds.  In 
Chamwood  Forest  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  suite  of 
specimens  showing  a  perfect  passage  from  stratified  into 
igneous  rocks."  f  On  the  same  head  another  observer 
remarks  :  ''  The  general  character  of  the  rock  is  such  as  to 
convey  irresistibly  the  impression  that  it  is  nothing  ebe 
but  the  Clay  Slate  itself,  heated  to  the  melting  point,  and 
then  crystallised  by  cooling.  It  would  seem  that  a  series 
of  beds  of  Clay,  more  or  less  pure,  were  first  consolidated 
into  slates,  and  then  subjected,  in  situ,  to  intense  heat 
imder  pressure."} 

*  Quart  Joum.  G«ol.  Soo.  of  the  Mosemn  of  Fhictical  Geology, 
London,  xziL  513.  3rd  ed.  p.  19. 

t  Ramaay,  Descriptive    Oata-  X  OuUines  of  the  Geology  of 

logtte  of  the  Bock  Specimens  in      Leicestershire,  Bey.  W.  H.  Cde- 

p.8. 
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A  .yeiy  Btrikmg  instance  of  a  sedimentaiy  rock  which 
has  been  so  far  altered  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  one 
of  intrusive  origin  is  furnished  by  the  deposit  called  For- 
phyritic  Glaystone  Conglomerate  by  Mr.  Darwin,  which 
occurs  in  Patagonia  and  covers  lar^  areas  in  Chili.  Of 
this  he  says:  ''The  formation,  which  I  call  Forphvritic 
Conglomerate,  is  the  most  important  and  most  developed 
in  Cnili.  From  a  ereat  number  of  sections  I  find  it  to  be 
a  true  coarse  Oon^omerate  or  Breccia,  whidi  passes  by 
every  step,  in  slow  gradations,  into  a  fine  Glaystone  For- 
phyry ;  tie  pebbles  and  cement  becoming  porphyritic,  till 
at  last  all  is  blended  in  one  compact  rock.  The  Forphyries 
are  exceedingly  abundant  in  this  chain,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  at  least  four-fifths  of  them  have  been  thus  produced 
from  sedimentary  beds  in  situ.  There  are  also  Forphyries, 
which  have  been  injected  from  below  among  the  strata, 
and  others  ejected,  which  have  flowed  in  streams ;  and  I 
could  show  specimens  of  this  rock,  produced  by  these  three 
methods,  which  cannot  be  distinguished."* 

A  very  instructive  rock  in  connection  with  the  present 
subject  is  Halleflinta  or  Fehitio  Schist.  It  is  in  character 
intermediate  between  Felstone  and  Qneiss,  is  foliated  or 
unevenly  laminated,  and  sometimes  contains  an  admixture 
of  Chlorite  and  occasionally  some  2^ca.  It  occurs  in 
Sweden  interbedded  with  Qneiss  and  Granulite,  into  which 
it  passes  insensibly.  It  is  therefore  metamorphic,  and  in 
all  probability  is  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  beds  more 
early  metamorphosed  than  the  surrounding  strata ;  so  that 
while  they  have  been  altered  only  so  far  as  to  become 
Gneiss,  it  has  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  fused  alto- 
gether and  converted  into  something  indisting^uishable 
&om  an  eruptive  Felstone. 

A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  North  Wales 
(p.  271)  of  a  Crystalline  rock  indistinguishable  in  many 
respects  from  an  igneous  intrusion,  which  on  the  ground 
presents  every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by 
metamorphism  out  of  mechanical  deposits.  Similar  ex- 
amples occur  in  the  Yosges,f  and  indeed  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  assemble  a  doud  of  witnesses  far  larger  than 
we  can  find  room  for  here. 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Darwio  to  details,  see  Geological  Obsenra- 

Profeesor  Henslow,  Dec.,    1835.  tions  on  South  America,  pp.  148, 

Printed  for  private  dirtribution  149,  169. 

among  the  members  of  the  Cam-  f  Daabree,  Annales  dee  Mines, 

bridge  Philosophical  Society.  For  toL  xxyi. 
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Serpdntine  is  a  rock  which  may  he  conyeniently  descrihed 
here,  hecause  there  are  varietieB  of  it  helon^g  to  all  three 
of  the  classes  into  which  we  have  divided  the  metamorphic 
rocks.  It  consists  essentially  of  Silicate  of  Magnesia  with 
from  12  to  21  per  cent,  of  water.  Oxide  of  Iron  very 
frequently  enters  into  its  composition,  and  the  presence 
of  other  impurities  gives  rise  to  numerous  varieties.  It  is 
soft  but  tough,  with  a  soapy  unctuous  feel,  often  of  a  ^viU 
green  colour,  but  sometimes  beautifully  mottled  red,  green, 
and  purple,  with  veins  of  white  Soapstone  or  Asbestos. 

Serpentine  occurs  under  various  forms.  It  is  sometimes 
distinctly  bedded  and  intercalated  among  strata  of  crystal- 
line Schists.  Thus  in  the  Laurentian  gneissic  rocks  of 
Canada  it  is  met  with  in  bedded  masses  of  great  purity ; 
it  occurs  also  associated  with  Limestone  or  Dolomite,  some* 
times  in  grains  arranged  in  bands  parallel  to  the  stratifica*- 
tion,  and  sometimes  in  veins  traversing  the  rock.*  In  the 
same  countiy  a  great  thickness  of  bedded  Serpentine  also 
occurs  in  the  Quebec  Group  of  rocks  ;t  and  Serpentine  has 
also  been  foimd  interbedded  in  thin  layers  with  stratified 
Diorites  at  St.  Stephen's.]; 

In  the  metamorphic  district  of  Ayrshire,  mentioned  a  few 
pages  back,  Serpentines  are  found  along  with  and  passing 
mto  metamorphic  Diorites,  and  sometimes  closely  connected 
with  unaltered  Limestones. 

The  veiy  frequent  association  of  Serpentine  with  Dolo- 
mitic  Limestones  makes  it  probable  that  it  has  in  many 
cases  been  produced  by  the  alteration  of  that  class  of  rocks, 
and  that  the  process  which  turned  Limestone  into  Dolomite 
would,  if  carried  a  stage  further,  give  rise  to  a  calcareous 
Serpentine  or  Ophicalcite,  and  then  to  Serpentine  proper. 

Where  Serpentine  and  metamorphic  Diorites  occur  toge- 
ther, they  may  have  both  arisen  from  the  alteration  of 
rocks  rich  in  Magnesia. 

Serpentine  is  also  found  with  a  laminated  structure,  and 
when  the  surfaces  of  the  laminae  are  covered  by  plates  of 
Mica  or  Chlorite  it  becomes  a  foliated  rock.  Such  a  rock 
passes  into  Taloose  Schist,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  meta- 
morphosed form  of  the  latter. 

Serpentine  also  occurs  in  amorphous  masses  often  of 
large  size,  and  in  veins  traversing  other  rocks.  In  some 
of  these  bosses  indistinct  wavy  lines,  parallel  to  the  bedding 

•  See  Beport  of  Progjese  of  the  f  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  (1863),  %  Ibid.  (L870,  1871),  p.  32. 

pp.  471,  691. 
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or  foliation  of  the  surronndiiig  rocks,  may  still  be  traced, 
conveying  the  impression  that  they  are  metamorphic 
masses  ;*  in  other  cases  no  structure  can  be  perceived,  but 
even  here  analogy  leads  us  to  infer  a  metamorphic  origin 
for  the  rock. 

Veins  of  Serpentine  may  have  been  produced  by  that 
extreme  form  of  metamorphism  which  had  caused  its  pro- 
ducts to  behave  eruptively;  it  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  they  are  altered  veins  of  some  intrusive  Basic  rock. 

The  process  by  which  the  rocks  mentioned,  and  probably 
many  others,  have  been  converted  into  Serpentine,  is 
believed  by  many  geologists  to  have  been  a  species  of 
pseudomorphism ;  the  original  minerals  of  the  rock  being 
gradually  replaced  by  Hydrated  Silicate  of  Magnesia.f 

SECTION  m.— CAUSES  OF  METAMORPHISM. 

The  principal  phenomena  and  products  of  metamorphism 
having  been  now  described,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether 
we  can  offer  any  reasonable  explanation  of  tike  means  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  about. 

ZkKsal  Metamorphism  by  IntnudTe  Igneoiu  Bocks. 
— ^It  will  no  doubt  have  already  occurred  to  the  reader,  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  we  often  find, 
along  the  margin  of  intrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock,  that 
the  beds  through  which  they  have  forced  their  way  are 
altered  into  substances  identical  with  some  members  of  the 
metamorphic  dass.  Sandstones  axe  baked  into  Quartzites, 
Limestones  put  on  a  ciystalline  texture,  and  Shales  are 
converted  into  Lydian  Stone  or  Forcellanite.  The  alteration 
does  not  extend  usually  to  any  great  distance,  and  this  sort 
of  metamorphism  is  therefore  spoken  of  as  local  (meta- 
morphisme  accidentel,  de  juxtaposition,  de  la  roche  encais- 
sante)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  widespread  metamorphism 
(metamorphisme  normal,  g6n6ral,  regional)  which  has 
extended  its  influence  over  lar^  areas. 

Heat  one  Agent. — ^It  is  dear  that  in  sudi  cases  the 
heat  of  the  molten  intrusive  rock  has  had  an  important 
share  in  effecting  the  change.  We  are  also  led  to  look  upon 
heat  as  one  of  the  agendes  that  aided  in  producing  meta- 
morphism, on  account  of  the  striking  analogies  that  Meta- 
morphic rocks  offer  to  rocks  which  we  know  were  produced 
by  igneous  fusion,  in  the  character  of  their  crystalline 

*  Ramsay  GeoL  of  N.  Wales,  t  Biachoff,  Chemical  Geology, 
p.  179.  ii.  chap.  xl. 
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mineralfl,  specially  in  the  presenoe  in  them  of  anhydrous 
Silicates.  Considerations  of  this  nature  lead  us  to  look 
upon  heat  as  essential  to  the  production  of  metamorphism, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  word.  And  all  the 
successful  attempts  to  imitate  experimentally  metamorphic 
processes  have  required  the  intervention  of  heat. 

Heat  alone  not  enough. — ^But  there  are  a  host  of 
reasons  why  heat  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  injections  of  igneous  rocks  produce 
local  metamorphism,  as  would  be  the  case  if  nothmg  but 
heat  were  wanted  for  the  task.  Again,  the  low  conducting 
power  of  rocks  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  how  heat 
could  have  found  its  way  through  the  vast  areas  and 
enormous  thicknesses  of  rock  that  show  throughout  a 
uniform  de^ee  of  intense  metamorphism.  Then,  we  often 
find  crystalBne  minerals,  which  must  have  been  generated 
subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  rock  in  which  they 
occur,  in  rocks  the  main  body  of  which  is  very  little  altered 
at  all.  If  these  were  produced  by  heat,  how  is  it  that  the 
heat  has  had  so  little  effect  on  the  rock  surrounding  them  ? 
On  grounds  like  these  we  conclude  that  though  meta- 
morphism cannot  be  produced  without  heat,  something  else 
is  wanted. 

Heated  Vapours. — ^A  study  of  volcanic  phenomena 
suggests  as  possible  aids  heated  vapours,  such  as  Sulphurous, 
Carbonic,  Hydrochloric,  and  Hydrofluoric  acids.  These  we 
know  are  given  off  from  lavas,  and  give  rise  by  chemical 
reaction  to  sundry  crystalline  products. 

Water. — Agents  like  these  have  doubtless  assisted  in 
the  work  of  metamorphism ;  but  there  is  one  substance  so 
universally  present  in  all  rocks,  and  so  thoroughly  capable 
of  effecting,  when  in  a  heated  state,  so  many  of  the  changes 
which  observation  shows  to  have  taken  place,  that  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  the  grand  helpmate  of  heat  in  bringing 
about  metamorphic  changes.  That  substance  is  water. 
We  have  so  few  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  portion  of  the  earth  below  the  surface,  that  it  does  not 
readily  occur  to  us  how  widely  water  must  be  diffused 
throughout  the  ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  to  what  great 
depths  it  penetrates.  But  a  little  reflection  will  soon  bring 
home  to  our  minds  the  conviction  that  water  must  exist  in 
as  large  quantity  below  as  above  the  surface.  In  all  under- 
ground explorations,  as  the  miner  knows  to  his  cost,  it  is 
met  with ;  and  wherever  a  path  is  open,  it  tends  steadily 
downwards.  Friction  and  the  narrowing  of  suitable  channels 
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cause  a  decrease  in  the  amount  in  many  cases  as  we  descend, 
end  sometimes  the  fortunate  presence  of  a  natural  means 
of  escape  gives  rise  to  what  is  praddcallj  a  dry  mine,  but 
in  all  attempts  to  penetrate  below  the  siuf  ace  water  is  the 
one  enemy  which  we  always  have  to  cope  with  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  That  it  descends  to  dppths  greater  than 
any  we  have  been  able  to  reach,  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  existence  of  thermal  springs,  which  in  many 
cases  can  obtain  their  heat  only  by  rising  from  a  very  con- 
siderable depth.  The  enormous  quantity  of  water  given 
off  during  volcanic  eruption^  also  shows  that  it  exists  in 
large  quantities  at  depths  below  the  surface.  Even  when 
friction  and  other  impediments  counteract  the  effect  of 
gravity  in  diffusing  water,  capillary  attraction  comes  in  to 
entice  it  through  me  minute  pores  and  interstices  of  the 
rocks,  and  causes  them  to  be  saturated  with  it.  Water 
again  exists. in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  in  many 
minerals,  and  is  set  free  when  they  are  decomposed,  as  in 
all  probability  has  happened  during  the  process  of  meta- 
morphism. 

So  much  for  the  diffusion  of  water.  We  must  next  take 
into  account  the  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  into 
the  earth.  This  subject  belongs  to  a  subsequent  chapter; 
it  will  be  enough  to  state  here  that  as  we  go  below  the 
surface  the  temperature  rises,  and  that  the  average  rate  of 
increase  may  be  taken  at  l""  Fahrenheit  for  eveiy  60  feet : 
at  this  rate  we  should,  at  about  a  depth  of  two  miles, 
arrive  at  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  pressure  at  such  a  depth  would  probably 
prevent  water  from  passing  into  a  state  of  vapour,  but  in 
this  intensely  heated  conmtion,  or  as  superheated  steam, 
it  would  become  a  far  more  powerful  agent  than  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  for  acting  as  a  solvent,  for  promoting  che- 
mical decomposition,  and  for  softening  and  diminishing 
the  coherency  of  the  constituent  mineral  of  rocks. 

We  shall  have  to  notice  subsequently  that  the  crumpUng 
and  crushing  which  the  rocks  have  imder&;one  is  another 
possible  source  of  heat,  which  may  well  have  aided  the 
work  of  metamorphism  at  less  depths  than  that  mentioned. 

Water,  too,  would  not  pass  down  pure ;  in  its  passage  it 
would  take  up  the  various  minerals  soluble  m  it  with 
which  it  came  m  contact,  and  would  do  this  to  a  larger  and 
larger  degree  as  it  became  more  and  more  highly  heated.* 

*  In  oonnectioii  with  this  see  Sleny  Hant»  Quart  Joiixn.  Geol. 
Soc,  xr.  488. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  water  is  eveiywhere  present,  that  it  is 
80  well  able  to  promote  and  effect  alteration  in  rocks  beneath 
the  surface,  and  that  we  know  of  no  other  substance  that 
oan  compare  with  it  in  these  respects,  we  axe  justified  in 
concluding  that  it  must  play  a  leading  part  in  any  changes 
that  are  being  wrought  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

Fresfliire  and  Depth. — Sundry  considerations  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  metamorphism  must  have  gone  on  at 
considerable  depths  below  the  surface. 

A  thick  coating  of  overlying  rock  would  be  necessary  to 
check  the  escape  of  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  water  and 
other  metamorphosing  agents,  or  some  of  the  constituents 
of  the  rock,  being  £iven  off  in  a  state  of  vapour;  for 
instance,  in  the  conversion  of  Limestone  into  crystalline 
Marble,  we  must  have  pressure  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  Carbonic  Acid.  It  is  quite  dear,  too,  that  the  Crystalline 
rocks  could  not  have  been  produced  by  heat  alone  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  because,  if  they  are  fused  and  allowed 
to  sohdify,  they  harden  either  into  a  glass  or  a  stony  mass 
totally  different  from  the  original  rock;  and  if  they 
originated  from  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  water,  we  shall 
stiU  require  the  assistance  of  depth  to  raise  the  latter  to 
the  requisite  temperature  and  pressure  to  prevent  it  escap- 
ing as  steam.  Further,  we  have  the  fact  that  Metamorpmc 
rocks  usually  show  intense  folding  and  contortion,  and  it 
will  be  explained  by-and-by  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  this 
could  have  been  produced  only  under  the  pressure  due  to  a 
thick  mass  of  rock  atop.  Lastly,  the  successful  attempts 
to  imitate  artificially  metamorphic  processes  have  aU  called 
in  the  assistance  of  pressure.* 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  metamorphism  will 
necessarily  be  produced  if  a  rock  is  simk  deep  enough  into 
the  earth.  There  are  cases  where  we  can  show  that  rocks 
have  been  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  to  a  thickness  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  yet  the  bottom  beds  show 
no  signs  of  what  is  usually  called  metamorphism ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  point  to  rocks  which  have  not  had  at 
the  outside  half  the  above  thickness  of  cover  on  when  they 
were  metamorphosed,  and  are  yet  converted  into  crystalline 

*  Prof.  Geikie    has   tried    to  considerable,  it  was  probably  not 

determine  the  depth  at  which  the  so  great  as  has  been  sometimes 

metamorphism     of    the    Scotch  supposed.      (Transactions    Ediu- 

Highiands  was   produced;    and  burgh  Geol.  Soc.,  ii.  287.) 
has  shown,  that,  though  it  was 
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Schists.  When  we  reflect  how  complex  the  process  of  meta* 
morphism  probably  is,  and  how  many  causes — heat,  water, 
pressure,  and  may  be  others  we  do  not  know  of — ^are 
necessaiy  for  its  production,  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of 
these  cases  vanisn.  We  shall  also  see,  by-and-by,  that  the 
heat  required  was  possibly  not  derived  directly  from  the 
heated  interior,  but  was  a  result  of  crumpling  ana  crushing ; 
the  mechanical  work  necessaiy  to  produce  tiie  complicated 
puckering  of  the  Metamorphic  rocks  must  have  been  enor* 
mous,  and,  if  this  were  transformed  into  heat,  it  would 
probably  furnish  an  amount  amply  sufficient  for  the  work 
of  alteration.  If  this  be  so,  the  amoimt  of  metamorphism 
ought  to  increase  with  the  contortion,  and  not  necessarily 
wiSi  the  depth  to  which  the  rocks  have  been  sunk. 

We  will  now  glance  at  some  of  the  attempts  to  imitate 
experimentally  the  process  of  metamorphism. 

Ezperiments  of  Daubree. — Among  the  most  instructive 
are  those  of  Daubree.  He  endosed  the  substances  to  be 
operated  on  along  with  some  water  in  a  glass  tube,  which 
was  introduced  into  a  strong  iron  cyKnder  to  prevent  its 
being  burst  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam,  subjected 
the  whole  to  various  temperatures,  and  afterwards  allowed 
it  to  cool  slowly.  Among  the  results  obtained  were  the 
following.  At  a  dull  red  heat  the  action  of  water  alone  on 
the  glass  of  the  tube  gave  rise  to  numerous  well-formed 
ciystals  of  Quartz  and  to  a  Zeolitic  Silicate.  Obsidian  was 
converted  into  a  substance  resembling  Trachyte,  which, 
when  powdered  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  had 
all  the  character  of  Sanidine  or  glassy  Orthodase. 

In  another  experiment  the  mineral  waters  of  Plombi&res, 
which  are  rich  m  Silicates  of  Potash  and  Soda,  were  sub- 
stituted for  pure  water.  The  walls  of  the  tube  were  found 
to  be  coated  with  SOica  in  the  form  of  Quartz  ciystals  and 
Chalcedony,  which  appeared  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  Alcaline  Silicates  of  the  water.  When 
a  mass  of  pure  Kaolin  waa  treated  with  these  waters,  it 
was  converted  into  a  solid  substance,  confusedly  crystallised 
in  small  prisms,  which  proved  to  be  a  double  Silicate  of 
Alumina  and  an  Alkali  with  all  the  characters  of  Felspar ; 
mixed  with  this  was  a  little  ci^'^stallised  Quartz.  He  also 
succeeded  in  producing  a  variety  of  Augite  known  as 
Diopside,  and  a  mineral  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  was  Mica.  A  point  of  great  importance  brought 
out  by  these  experiments  was  the  small  quantity  of  water 
necessaiy  for  the  transf ormadons ;  .in  some  cases  this  did 
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not  amount  to  a  third  part  by  weight  of  the  substance 
transformed.* 

Besearohefl  of  Sterry  Hunt. — ^Among  other  experi- 
menters, Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  pointed  out  how  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  Alkaline  Carbonates  and  Silicates  can,  by 
its  action  on  the  heated  strata  of  the  Sands,  Clays,  and 
earthy  Carbonates  of  sedimentaiy  deposits,  give  rise  to 
the  various  siliceous  minerals  which  make  up  the  Crystal- 
line rocks;  and  he  believes  that  a  temperature  of  212** 
Fahrenheit  would  suffice  for  the  production  of  Silicates  of 
Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Iron,  and  that  at  480*"  the  Felspathic 
and  Micaceous  Silicates  generally  could  be  formed.! 

Obsarvationfl  of  Mr.  Sorby. — ^The  researches  of  Mr. 
Sorby  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  process  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  he  has  shown  by  a  most  infi^nious  line  of 
reasoning  that  water  as  well  as  heat  must  have  taken  part 
in  the  formation  of  many  Crystalline  rocks.  It  had  been 
long  known  that  crystals  often  enclose  hollow  spaces,  of 
all  sizes  from  1-10,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  some 
few  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  that 
these  cavities  contain  liquid;  sometimes  the  cavities  are 
entirely  Med,  sometimes  there  is  a  bubble  iu  them  which 
moves  about  like  that  in  a  spirit-level ;  and  Mr.  Sorby 
showed  that  in  many  cases  the  fluid  is  water.  Now  it  is 
found  by  experiment  that  when  ciystals  are  formed  from 
solution  they  contain  cavities  £Qled  with  the  fluid  from 
which  the  ciystals  were  thrown  down ;  that  at  the  time  of 
their  formation  these  cavities  sue  full  of  liquid;  that  as 
long  as  the  crystal  is  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  that 
at  which  it  was  formed  the  cavities  remain  full ;  but  that  if 
the  crystal  cool  down  to  a  lower  temperature,  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  enclosed  fluid  causes  a  vacuity  or 
iuhhle  to  he  formed  in  the  cavities.    In  crystals  formed  by 

*  For  details  of  these  experi-  BorleM^tamoiphiflmedeBRooheB, 

menta  see  Annales  des  Mines,  dth  and  Ann.  des  Mines,  6th  series, 

series,  zii.  289 ;   Etudes  et  Ex-  xii.  and  xiii.    Vernon  Harcoort, 

periences    SyntibL^tiqnes    sur   le  Be|X)rt  of  British  Assoc  (1860), 

M6tamorphisine ;  Mimoires,  Aca-  p.  175.    Mitscherlich  snr  la  Pro- 

d6mie  des  Scienoes,  xyii.  (I860) ;  auction  artificielle  des  Min^raux 

Bulletin  8oc.  G^ol.  de  France,  crystallises,    Ann.    de    Chimie, 

2nd  series,  xv.  97,  xvi.  688.    See  xxiv.  268  (1824). 
klso  Durooher,  Etudes  sur  le  M6-  t  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  of 

tamorphisme,  Ballet.  Soc  G^ol.  London,    xy.    488 ;    Keport   cm 

de  France,  2nd  series,  iii.  647;  Geological    Survey    of    Canada 

M^tamoiphisme    dans    les    Py-  (1856),  p.  479;  Silliman's  Jour- 

ren^es,    Ann.    des    Mines,    3rd  nal,  2nd  series,  xxx.  136,  xxxvi. 

series,  ▼!.  78.    Delesse,    Etudes  214,  and  July,  1864. 
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Bimple  igneous  fusion,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  furnace 
slaffs,  there  are  cavities,  hd  they  are  full  of  glass  or  stanSy 
and,  when  they  contain  bubbles,  the  bubbles  do  not  move. 

Now  we  can  by  experiment  imitate  only  veiy  imperfectly 
the  conditions  under  which  the  minerals  of  the  Oiystalline 
rocks  were  probably  formed ;  but  from  the  above  facts  we 
may  infer  that,  if  a  fused  mass  containing  water  czystallise 
under  pressure  sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
in  the  shape  of  vapour,  some  crystals  might  be  deposited 
from  solution  in  tne  highly  heated  water  and  catch  up 
small  portions  of  the  fused  stone,  and  so  contain  glass  or 
stone  cavities ;  other  crystals  mi^ht  be  formed  by  crystal- 
lisation of  the  melted  stone  and  catch  up  portionsr  oi  the 
water,  and  so  contain  fluid  cavities. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  which  Mr.  Sorby  gives 
of  natural  crystals  contcdning  water  cavities,  we  may  men- 
tion, as  most  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  now  before 
us,  the  Quartz  and  Gbmet  of  Mica  Schist  and  Gneiss.  He 
shows  how  Felspathic  Clays  might  be  converted  into  crys- 
talline Quartz  and  Mica,  so  as  to  constitute  Mica  Schist, 
by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  alkaline  bases,  and  argues, 
from  the  mresence  of  water  cavities,  that  the  alteration  was 
not  the  enect  of  dry  heat  and  partial  fusion,  but  was  due 
to  hiff^hly  heated  water  disseminated  through  the  rock. 
The  met  that  the  process  took  place  at  a  high  temperature 
is  inferred  from  the  presence  of  bubbles  in  the  cavities ; 
and  by  determining  me  degree  to  which  the  crystals  must 
be  heated  in  order  to  make  the  liquid  expand  so  as  to  flU 
the  cavity,  he  has  endeavoured  to  fix  what  that  tempera- 
ture actually  was.  This  last  step  of  the  problem  cannot 
be  solved  unless  we  know  also  tike  pressure  under  which 
the  operation  took  place  ;  but,  by  making  reasonable 
assumptions  on  this  head,  most  instructive  results  are 
arrived  at.* 

Paeudoaiiorpliiflaii. — One  other  action  of  percolating 
water  has  played  doubtless  an  important  part  in  producing 
metamorphic  changes,  namely,  what  is  known  as  pseudo- 
morphic  change.  By  this  one  or  more  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  a  mineral  is  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted,  and 
its  place  taken  by  a  totally  different  substance,  frequently 

*  Quart  Joum.  €^1.  Soo.  of  reader  to  oonialt  thefle  beautiful 

London,  ziy.  453  ;   Reports    of  memoirs  tliemselyes.    He  shonld 

British  Association,  1866,  p.  78,  also  refer  to  Mr.    J.  A.  Phillip's 

1867,  p.  92.    I  hope  the  short  remarks  on  the  subject    Quart 

sketch  aboTo  given  will  lead  the  Joum.  GeoL  Soa»  zzzL  832. 
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-without  any  modification  of  the  original  crystalline  form. 
We  haye  already  mentioned  Serpentine  as  a  rock  which 
probably  owes  its  present  comj^osition  to  this  process,  and 
it  has  doubtless  acted  largely  in  many  other  cases.  For 
details  on  the  subjeoty  the  reader  may  refer  to  Bischof  s 
"  Chemical  Geology." 

Vavistioiui  in  amoiint  of  ISetamorphism. — ^In  con- 
sidering the  action  of  the  yarious  metamorphosing  agents 
we  must  recoUect  that  they  would  act  unequally  on  dif- 
ferent rocks.  Some  rocks  would  conduct  heat  more  readily 
and  be  more  pervious  to  water  and  yapours  than  others ; 
the  final  result  would  also  depend  on  the  original  compo- 
sition of  the  rock  operated  on ;  and  thus  we  can  easily 
understand  how  it  is  that  in  a  mass  of  metamorphic  rocks 
we  find  some  beds  mudi  more  altered  than  others  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  them.  Thus  Professor  Geilde  tells 
us  that,  among  the  altered  rocks  of  the  southern  uplands 
of  Scotland,  there  appears  to  be  always  a  close  connection 
between  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  metamorphism  and 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  mani- 
fested. It  is  always  most  developed  in  those  strata  into 
whose  composition  Felspar  enters  as  a  main  ingredient, 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  more  quartzose  rocks  little 
or  oomparatiyely  little  change  has  taken  place.  (Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  Explanation  of 
sheet  15,  par.  35.)  New  elements  besides  might  well  be 
introduced  by  water  into  the  rocks  through  which  it  finds 
its  way,  and  we  must  therefore  not  be  suiprised  if  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  metamorphic  rock  differs  from 
that  of  the  mechanical  deposit  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Snbflidiary  Metamoxphofling  Agencies. — ^The  causes 
mentioned  seem,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  to  haye  been 
the  main  agents  in  the  production  of  metamorphism ;  but 
in  particular  instances-  other  subsidiaiy  influences  no  doubt 
gave  their  help.  Thus,  for  instance,  Forchhammer  believes 
that  the  presence  of  sea- weeds  has  conduced  largely  to 
bring  about  the  present  condition  of  the  Alum  Slate  of 
Scandinavia.* 

Summary. — Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  ever  shall  be  able,  to  unravel  fully 
the  intricacies  of  the  subtle  process  of  metamorphism  ;  but 
reasoning,  such  as  that  which  has  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
enables  us  to  form  what  is  probably  a  very  just  notion  of  the 
general  way  in  which  the  result  has  been  brought  about. 
•  Keport  of  British  ABaociation,  1844,  p.  77. 
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Heat  is  an  essential  requisite,  but  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  the  transmission  of  heat  by  mere  conduction  through 
such  vast  masses  of  rock  as  have  been  thoroughly  meta- 
morphosed, obliges  us  to  look  for  some  vehicle  which  would 
propagate  it  by  convection.  Such  a  vehicle  we  find  in  water. 
The  universal  presence  of  this  substance,  and  its  incessant 
state  of  circulation,  fit  it  admirably  for  the  task  of  acting 
as  a  diffuser  of  heat ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  its  power  of 
softening  rocks,  and  by  its  chemical  reaction,  it  aids  mate- 
rially in  promoting  rearrangement  of  the  constituent 
minerals,  decomposition  and  the.  fonnation  of  new  com- 
pounds, and  the  introduction  of  fresh  elements.  Other 
substances,  in  the  state  either  of  liquid  or  vapour,  may 
have  had  a  share  in  the  process.  Lastly,  we  can  obtain  the 
requisite  widespread  heat,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  water  and  other  volatile  substances  which  aided  it, 
only  under  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  thickness  of  over- 
lying rock ;  and  on  this  and  other  grounds  we  conclude  that 
metamorphism  went  on  deep  under  ground,  and  that  we 
see  Metamorphic  rocks  at  the  surface  now  only  because  they 
have  been  uplifted,  and  the  covering  of  rock  imder  which 
they  were  once  buried  has  been  removed  by  denudation. 

Metamorphisni  no  Proof  of  Antiquity. — ^It  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  long  noticed  that  Metamorphic  rocks  are 
more  plentiful  among  the  older  than  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  roclu  of  the  earth's  crust.  So  gener^y 
true  is  this,  that  at  one  time  the  fact  of  a  rock  being  a 
crystalKne  Schist  was  looked  upon  as  conclusive  proof  of 
great  antiquity. 

Such  an  inference  is,  however,  by  no  means  sound  and 
good.  We  can  point  to  rocks  of  this  class  which  have  cer- 
tainly been  produced  during  geological  periods  compara- 
tively recent ;  and  there  can  be  no  douot  that  met^or- 
phism  has  always  been  going  on,  and  is  now  in  progress. 
But  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the  metamorphic 
workshop,  we  shall  see  that  the  prevalence  of  metamorphic 
products  among  the  older  rocks  is  only  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Metamorphic  rocks  of  recent  date  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hidden  from  sight,  because  denudation  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  strip  off  the  covering  of  rock  beneath  which 
the  alteration  was  effected.  It  is  only  in  districts  like  the 
Alps,  where  great  upheaval  and  extensive  denudation  has 
gone  on  in  comparatively  recent  times,  that  we  can  hope  to 
get  a  sight  of  rocks  that  have  been  metamon)hosed  during 
ike  later  portions  of  the  earth's  lifetime.     We  must  also 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  older  a  rock  is,  the  greater  chance 
will  it  have  had  of  haying  been  subjected  to  metamorphic 
influence,  and  this  will  tend  to  make  metainorphic  products 
more  abundant  in  the  older  than  the  newer  rocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
metamorphism  has  always  been  going  on,  we  shall  see,  in 
Chapter  Xl.,  that  th^e  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  very  re- 
mote periods  its  action  must  have  been  more  vigorous  than 
at  present.  Whether,  however,  any  of  the  Metamorphic 
rocks  formed  during  these  periods  still  survive,  is  another 
and  a  very  open  question. 
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CHAPTER  YUL 

0  RANI  TIC  ROCKS. 

Though  there  if  a  great  characteristio  difference  between  the 
Plutonic  and  Volcanic  actions  and  their  products,  the  two,  when 
looked  at  largely,  are  seen  so  to  inosculate,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
volte  theoi  to  an  agency  common  to  both.— -B.  Mallbt. 

ONE  other  group  of  rocks,  namely  Qranite  and  its  allies, 
remains  to  be  considered.  They  form  the  extreme 
type  of  those  rocks  which  were  grouped  together  in  the 
last  chapter  imder  the  third  suboiyision  of  metamorphic 
products,  and  they  might  therefore  have  been  treated  of 
along  with  other  members  of  that  class.  We  have  pre- 
f exT^  to  give  them  a  chapter  to  themselYes  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  We  are  anxious  to  put  clearly  before  the 
reader  the  reasons  which  have  led  geologists  to  beHeye  in 
the  metamorphic  origin  of  many  of  the  so-called  Trappean 
and  Plutonic  rocks,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  seemed  to 
be  to  work  out  the  argument  for  one  special  instance.  Now 
no  example  can  be  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  thui 
Granite,  for  it  was  mainly  from  a  study  of  it  that  the  idea 
that  many  so-called  igneous  rocks  are  only  the  result  of 
extreme  metamorphism  sprang  up  and  eained  strength. 

Granite,  too,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  DenvatiYe 
rodcs  on  the  one  hand  and  subaenal  Lavas  on  the  other.  It 
can  in  many  cases  be  observed  to  pass  insensibly  into  Gneiss, 
and  this  in  its  turn  to  shade  off  imperceptibly  through 
Schistose  and  other  lees  altered  rocks  into  ordmary  deriyatiye 
deposits.  On  the  other  hand  Granite  differs  from  some  sub- 
aerial  lavas  such  as  Trachyte  in  nothing  but  texture ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  melted  mass  which, 
when  it  hardened  at  the  surface,  took  the  form  of  Trachyte, 
would,  if  it  had  solidified  imder  pressure,  have  assumed 
that  of  Granite. 

But  while  Granite  is  thus  connected  with  both  Derivative 
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and  Volcanic  rocks,  Btandin^  as  it  were  half  way  between 
them,  it  yet  posBeBses  ^ecuEarities  of  its  own  which  pre- 
vent us  from  dassing  it  with  either,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  yeiy  oonyeniently  considered  by  itself. 

BUrerenca  between  Granitic  and  Volcanic  Bocke. — 
The  descriptions  already  given  of  the  chemical  and  mineral, 
composition  of  the  Granitic  rocks  show  that  in  these 
respects  they  differ  in  no  essential  particulars  from  some 
Volcanic  rocks.  We  mentioned,  however,  that  in  texture 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  classes. 
This  distinction  consists  mainly  in  the  following  circum- 
stance. Granitic  rocks  are  without  exception  compact 
throughout;  they  never  show  the  cellular,  slaggy,  jmd 
cindery  textures  so  characteristic  of  true  Volcanic  rocks. 

This  fact  led  to  the  belief  that  Granitic  rocks  had 
hardened  from  the  same  semi-molten  condition  as  lavas, 
but  that  the  cooling  had  gone  on  under  pressure,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  necessaiy  pressure  would  be 
obtained  if  we  supposed  them  to  have  consolidated  at  some 
depth  below  the  surface  instead  of  having  been  poured  out 
in  the  open  air. 

Petrolc^cal  Kodea  of  Occurrence  cf  Granite. — 
When  Granite  is  studied  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field  it  is 
found  to  present  itself  under  three  clearly  distinguishable 
forms.  It  is  sometimes  bedded  or  occurs  interstratified 
with  undoubtedly  bedded  deposits;  in  other  cases  it 
assumes  the  form  of  an  amorphous  crystalline  mass,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  rocks  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  gradually  melts  away  into  them  alonff  its 
edges ;  thirdly,  we  meet  with  Granite  which  ia  marked  off 
by  a  hard  line  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  which  sends  veins 
into  them,  and  is  so  related  to  them  in  lie  and  position  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  burst  thiiough  them 
intrusively  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

The  first  two  forms  may  be  distinguished  as  Metamor- 
phic,  the  last,  provisionally,*  as  Intrusive  Ghranite. 

We  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  many  cases  where 
a  perfect  passage  can  be  traced  from  unaltered  sedimentary 
deposits,  through  a  group  of  rooks  showing  a  continually 
increasing  degree  of  metamorphism,  till  the  series  ends  in 
Granite ;  and  then  go  on  to  describe  some  instances  of  the 
three  forms  under  which  that  rock  occurs. 

*  Pinmsumally,  becaiue,  as  we  products  of  intense  metamor- 
have  already  pointed  out,  intra-  phism,  and  therefore  in  reality 
•ive  rooka  are  probaUy  only  tlie     metamoKpMa 
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Qranita  of  the  Pip?wie6S« — ^An  excellent  infltance  of 
the  gradual  growth  of  metamorphiBm  teiminatiiLg  in  the 
production  of  Granite  is  found  in  the  F^nees,  and  has 
been  most  carefully  worked  out  by  Professor  Fuchs.* 

In  that  mountain  chain  there  are  several  detached  masses 
of  Granite,  and  around  each  of  these  there  wraps  a  belt  of 
altered  rocks,  the  metamorphism  of  which  be^s  at  the 
edge  farthest  from  the  Granite  in  traces  which  can  be 
detected  only  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  in  a  general 
way  increases  as  the  Ghranite  is  approached.  The  following 
are  the  principal  steps  in  the  gradual  series  of  changes. 

Outside  the  zone  where  metamorphism  first  becomes 
apparent  there  is  Clay  Slate,  which  to  the  naked  eye  and 
even  under  a  pocket  lens  seems  perfectly  hcnnogeneous ; 
magnified  400  times  certain  dark  points,  indistinctly  out- 
lin^  make  their  appearance,  and  under  a  power  of  900 
the  rock  resolves  itself  into  an  interlacing  network  of  fine 
ciystals  of  Quartz,  Mica,  Chlorite,  and  a  little  Magnetite. 
Next  to  this  rock  comes  a  Clay  Slate  in  which  the  dark 
spots  become  more  readily  distinguishable,  but  even  here 
they  are  so  small  that  they  would  not  be  noticed  with  the 
eye  alone,  were  it  not  that  their  dull  colour  contrasts  with 
the  lustrous  brilliancy  of  the  rest  of  the  rock ;  when  this 
rock  is  highly  magnified,  the  little  spots  are  seen  to  be 
concretions,  and  Quartz  and  Mica  are  dearly  disting^uish- 
able  in  the  body  of  the  rock.  As  we  get  further  into  the 
metamorphic  zone  the  small  concretions  increase  in  size, 
and  become  more  distinctiy  outlined,  till  the  rock  becomes 
a  true  Nodular  Schist  (Knotenschief er  or  Fruchtschief er), 
at  the  same  time  the  Quaxtz  and  Mica  are  more  distinctly 
developed,  so  that  the  rock  passes  into  a  form  intermediate 
between  Clay  Slate  and  Mica  Schist  to  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  assign  a  definite  name.  The  concretions  cbntmue 
to  increase  in  number  and  size,  till  they  at  last  assume  the 
form  of  dark  prismatic  bodies,  which  are  crystals  of  a 
mineral  known  as  Andalusite. 

As  we  advance  still  further  into  the  heart  of  the  meta- 
morphic region,  the  rock  assumes  more  and  more  the  form 
of  a  mixture  of  Quartz  and  Mica,  and  a  curious  change  is 
noticed  in  the  concretions  and  Andalusite  ciystals:  tilieir 
outline  becomes  indistinct.  Mica  makes  its  appearance  in 

*  Die  Alten  Bediment-Fonna-  Leonhaitt'a  Jahrbucb,   1870,  pp. 

tionen  und  ihre  Metamorphose  in  717,    851.      See   also   Yerhand- 

don  franzofliachen  Pyrenaen,  Ton  langen  der   k.  k.  G^logischeiv 

Hem  Frofeeaor  0.  W.  C.  Fueha ;  Beichvmsfcalt,  1869,  p.  814. 
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them,  and  at  last  they  fade  eradoaUy  away  and  are  replaced 
by  the  latter  mineral ;  in  fact  they  undergo  the  process  of 
change  known  as  pseudomor^ism,  and  Mica  is  gradually 
substituted  for  Andalusite.  The  rock  thus  passes  into  a 
typical  Mica  Schist.  As  soon  as  the  change  has  been 
effected  Felspar  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  at  first 
sparingly,  so  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  accidental  con- 
stituent, but  it  becomes  step  by  step  more  plentiful,  till  the 
Mica  Schist  at  last  puts  on  the  form  of  a  foliated  compound 
of  Quartz,  Mica,  and  Felspar,  that  is,  passes  into  Gtneiss ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  rock 
ends  and  the  other  begins. 

The  earliest  appearances  of  Gneiss  are  finely  grained 
and  poor  in  Quartz,  but  as  we  approach  the  Granite  the 
rock  Decomes  coarser  and  the  Quartz  more  plentiful. 

Lastly  the  Gneiss  loses  by  degrees  its  Schistose  structure, 
and  passes  by  the  most  imperceptible  gradations  into  true 
Granite;  some  of  the  intermediate  varieties,  which  par- 
take in  a  manner  of  the  characters  of  both  rocks,  haye 
been  called  Granitic  Gneiss.* 

As  a  rule  the  degree  of  alteration  increases  steadily  as 
we  approach  the  Granite,  but  this  is  not  universally  the 
case.  Occasionally  beds  actually  in  contact  with  Granite 
are  less  highly  altered  than  others  fartJier  aS.  In  such 
cases  the  amount  of  metamorphism  has  probably  been 
determined  by  something  in  the  original  constitution  of 
ihe  rock,  which  has  caused  some  be<u  to  be  more  easily 
metamorphosed  than  others. 

Metamorphie  Qranite. — ^We  will  now  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  those  modes  of  occurrence  of  Ghranite  which 
have  been  distinguished  as  metamorphie. 

We  can,  as  has  been  said,  distinguish  two  forms  of  this  rock. 
The  first,  where  a  truly  Granitic  rook  has  been  produced, 
still  retaining  traces  of  the  original  bedding :  such  Granites 
differ  from  (Saeiss  only  in  the  absence  or  scanty  appearance 
of  foUation.  In  the  second  form,  the  metamorphie  influ- 
ences seem  to  have  been  powerful  enouff-h  to  efface  the 
beddinff,  and  the  result  has  been  a  cijrstiJline  amorphous 
mass  wich  replaces  a  portion  of  the  rocks  that  surround 
it,  but  shows  no  signs  of  having  burst  violently  through 
them.  Hand  specimens  of  such  rocks  could  give  us  no  due 
to  the  way  in  which  they  arose ;  but  a  study  of  such  masses 

*  The  metamorphio  zocira  of  P^nees.  See  Ward,  Qnutarly 
8kiddaw  and  Carrock  Fell  re-  Journal  of  the  Geological  Sottety, 
lemble  very  oloeely  those  of  the     zzzii.  1. 
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in  the  field  proves  them  to  be  encircled  by  belts  of  strata, 
each  of  which  shows,  as  we  proceed  outwards,  a  smaller 
and  smaller  degree  of  alteration  till  we  at  last  reach  rocks 
peifectly  unchanged;  and  tliese  belts  are  not  separated 
from  one  another  by  hard  Hnes,  but  each  melts  impercep- 
tibly into  the  one  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  rocks  characterizing  the  first  form  would  seem  to 
have  been  produced  by  metamorphic  action  exerted  uni- 
formly oyer  large  areas.  In  most  of  the  cases  belonging 
to  the  second  form  there  seems  to  have  been  a  centre  where 
the  energy  of  metamorphism  attained  a  maTimum,  and 
from  which  it  p-adually  decreased  in  all  directions. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example.  If  heat  be  supplied  uniformly 
to  the  under  surface  of  a  thick  metal  plate~-if ,  for  instance, 
it  form  the  lid  of  a  vessel  of  boiling  water — ^temperature  of 
the  upper  surface  will  be  the  same  all  over ;  but  if  we 
direct  a  jet  of  flame  against  the  back  of  the  plate,  there 
will  be  on  the  front  a  point  of  maximum  heating,  from 
which  the  temperature  wiU  decrease  all  round. 

Donegal.— -One  instance  of  Ghranite  which  seems  to  come 
under  the  first  head  has  been  already  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  metamorphic  district  of  Donegal  (p.  265),  where 
true  beds  of  a  rock,  indistinguishable  from  Granite,  occur 
interstratified  with  Mica  Schist  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  where  these  alternations  of  Granite  with  other 
ro<^  pass  gradually  into  a  large  mass  composed  entirely  of 
Granite,  which  possesses  what  may  be  traces  of  an  originally 
bedded  structure. 

Brittaay. — ^What  seem  to  be  Granites  of  a  similar 
origin  are  met  with  in  Brittany.  In  that  province  two 
very  distinct  forms  of  Granite  occur.  One  forms  the  flanks 
of  the  hill  ranges.  It  is  findy  grained,  and  contains  inter- 
stratified beds  of  Mica  Schist,  Common  Gneiss,  Granitic 
and  Talcose  Gneiss,  into  which  it  passes  so  insensibly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  a  bounda^  between  the  two.  On 
the  borders  of  Uie  Granitic  areas  the  Ghranite  is  flanked  by 
Gneiss,  into  which  it  passes  imperceptibly,  and  the  latter 
shades  off  through  Mica  Schist  into  broad  tracts  of  Clay 
Slate.  As  we  approach  the  Granite,  crystals  of  a  mineral 
known  as  Staurofite  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and 
become  more  plentiful  and  more  perf ectily  formed  the  nearer 
we  get  to  that  rock.  All  these  indications  seem  capable  of 
expmnation  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Granite  is  a 
truly  bedded  rock,  which  has  assumed  its  present  form 
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thTOugh  metamorphic  action.  Whetiher  the  result  of  this 
action  has  ended  in  the  production  of  Granite  or  some  other 
form  of  altered  rook,  would  depend  partly  on  its  intensity  and 
partly  on  the  composition  of  we  rock  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence. Where  we  get  beds  of  Qranite  interstratified  with 
other  rocks,  the  former  were  probably  strata  whose  com- 
position rendered  them  more  susceptible  of  metamoiphism 
than  the  latter.  Large  tracts  of  Granite  may  have  arisen 
from  the  alteration  of  a  great  thickness  of  such  rocks,  or 
from  an  intensity  of  metamorphism  sufficient  to  convert 
into  Granite  rocks  of  different  mineral  oompositLon. 

That  the  extent  of  metamorphism  does  actually  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  composition  of  the  rock  operated 
on  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances,  of  wluch  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  In  speaking  of 
some  metamorphosed  beds  in  the  southern  uplands  of  Scot- 
land, Professor  Geikie  states  that  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  metamorphism  have  been  lara^ly  determined  by  the 
original  compontion  of  the  rock.  Its  Quarts  grains  have 
suffered  little  or  no  chance ;  it  is  the  dark  argil&oeous  base 
or  matrix  that  has  undergone  metamorplusm.  Hence, 
when  a  coarse  quartzose  grit  occurs  it  haa  suffered  little 
alteration ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rook  has  been 
formed  out  of  a  fine  sandy  Silt  or  muddy  Sand,  the  meta- 
morphism reaches  its  Tnaximum.  (Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Scotland.  Explanation  of  sheet  d, 
par.  26.) 

The  other  Granite  of  Brittany  is  more  coarsely  grained 
than  the  one  just  described  and  porph3nitic.  It  does  not 
show  intercalations  of  other  rocks ;  it  penetrates  and  sends 
veins  into  the  first,  and  contains  fiagments  of  Gneiss. 
These  facts  show  that  this  Granite  has  been  forcibly  thrust 
in  among  the  group  of  beds  of  which  the  first  Gbanite  is  a 
member.  This  Ghranite  forms  the  peaks  and  summits  of  the 
hill  ranges.* 

Fanestlaw. — Of  the  second  form  under  which  Granite 
occurs,  no  better  instance  can  be  found  than  that  of  Priest- 
law  in  Berwickshire,  f  This  is  a  triangular  mass,  about 
one  square  mile  in  extent,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Fel- 
spathic  Sandstones  and  Shales.    The  rock  of  which  it  is 

*  Explication  de  la  Carte  Geo-  East  Lothian   (Memoin  of  the 

logique  de  la   France,    1.   192;  Geological     Survey      of     Soot- 

GeoL  Mag.,  z.  p.  102.  land),  p.  16.    For  another  similar 

t  Play  nir,  Dlustrations,  Works  instance,  see  the  Geology  of  North 

(1822),  L  328 ;  The  Gkology  of  Berwickshire,  p.  29. 
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oompoeed  varies  in  texture  and  grain,  but  is  far  the  most 
part  a  well-marked  Qranite,  mi^e  np  of  Felspar,  QtiartE, 
and  Mica,  with  occasional  Hornblende.  Professor  A.  G^eiMe 
has  described  with  great  care  a  section,  which  starts  about 
a  mile  from  the  hill,  and  shows  a  series  of  padual  changes 
in  the  surrounding  beds,  which  terminate  m  Granite. 

He  notes  first  uiat  the  strata  become  exceedingly  fine- 
grained and  compact,  ringing  with  a  metallic  sound  when 
struck;  the  Sandstones,  however,  still  retain  a  granular 
texture,  and  the  Shales,  even  when  almost  converted  into 
Jasper,  still  show  their  fissile  structure  along  a  weathered 
face.  The  next  change  noticed  is  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  veins,  beds,  or  dykes  of  rock  indistinguishable 
from  Felstone.  These  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  intru- 
sive masses,  they  shade  off  so  imperceptibly  mto  the  Sand- 
stone adjoining  them,  that  they  are  evidently  metamor- 
phosed portions  of  the  latter.  One  of  these  crystalline  beds 
has  a  base  of  pink  crystaltine  Felspar,  .with  scattered 
specks  of  black  Mica  and  Hornblende ;  in  another  case,  a 
bed  of  exceedingly  hard  Sandstone  cantaina  granules  of 
dark  vitreous  Quartz,  and  is  so  extremely  altered  that  it 
mieht  readily  pass  for  a  Felstone,  were  it  not  that  its 
beaded  structure  is  still  distinct.  The  number  of  these 
orystalline  masses  and  the  intensiiy  of  the  alteration  con- 
tinues to  increase,  till  we  at  last  reach  rocks  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  called  Sandstones  or 
Felstones ;  then  follows  a  rook  with  much  of  the  character 
of  a  Sandstone,  but  which  soon  passes  into  an  undoubted 
salmon-coloured  Felstone ;  this  becomes  again  more  finely 
orystalline,  until  it  once  more  resembles  Sandstone.  It  is 
here  composed  of  Felspar,  Quartz,  and  Hornblende,  with 
Mica.  To  this  compound  immediately  succeeds  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  crystals  the  true  Qranite  of 
Priestlaw. 

This  section  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  Granite  occu- 
pies a  centre  from  which  metamorphic  action  extended  itself 
around  among  the  adjoining  rocks.  The  question  arises, 
is  the  Granite  itself  only  the  final  step  in  the  series  of 
changes  by  which  the  surrounding  beds  have  been  ren- 
dered more  and  more  crystalline ;  or  is  it  a  mass,  intruded 
in  a  molten  stete,  from  which  heaf  has  spread  outwards, 
and  brought  about  these  changes  ?  There  is  much  against 
the  latter  view.  The  alteration  produced  by  intrusive 
igneous  masses  seldom  extends  so  far  as  in  ihe  present 
case  into  the  adjoining  rooks.  But  what  tells  most  strongly 
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against  the  second  explanation  is  the  almost  insensible 
gradations  by  which  the  passa^  is  effected  from  slightly 
altered  Sandstones  and  Shales  mto  Qranite. 

An  intrusiye  mass  would  probably  produce  some  altera- 
tion of  the  surrounding  rocks ;  but  there  would  still  be  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  irruptiye  and  the  altered 
rocks  unless  the  latter  had  been  converted  along  its  inner 
margin  into  a  substance  exactly  identical  with  ulq  former. 
This  is  not  a  thing  very  likely  to  happen,  but  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  more  highly 
ciystalline  into  the  less  altered  rocks  could  be  made  as 
perfect  as  it  is  in  the  present  instance. 

A  case  like  this,  then,  shows,  that  QrtmiU  eon  heprodueed 
hy  the  metamorpkism  of  roeks  in  sitUf  for  some  at  least  of  the 
Friestlaw  Qranite  must  hare  originated  in  this  way.  Thus 
much  we  must  admit ;  and  if  we  admit  this,  there  is  no 
ground  for  refusing  to  belieye  that  the  whole  could  have 
been  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

Sonth-west  of  Sootland. — ^Mr.  J.  GeiMe  has  described 
some  Granites  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  which  seem 
to  have  had  a  similar  origin  to  that  of  Friestlaw.  The 
mass  of  the  country  is  composed  of  Felspathic  Sandstones 
interbanded  with  occasional  beds  and  broad  belts  of  Shales 
and  Mudstones.  The  former  approach  Granite  in  compo- 
sition more  nearly  than  the  latter,  and  we  might  therefore 
expect  that,  if  a  group  of  alternations  of  such  beds  became 
converted  into  Granite,  the  transformation  woidd  be  carried 
to  a  larger  extent  in  the  Sandstones  than  in  the  Shales. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case.  There  are  certain  patches  of 
Granite  to  the  north-east  of  Loch  Doon,  which  make  their 
appearance  in  broad  bands  of  vertical  Felspathic  Sand- 
stones flanked  on  either  side  by  hard  flinty  Shales.  The 
Shales  are  finely  crystalline  along  their  line  of  junction 
with  the  Granite,  but  the  metamorphism  quickly  ceases  as 
we  recede  from  the  Granite  along  the  trend  of  a  belt  of 
Shale ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  proceed  along  a  band 
of  the  Sandstone  we  find  alteration  extending  to  a  much 
greater  distance.  Where  the  hard  slaty  Sludes  impinge 
on  the  Granite,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  laying  our  finger 
upon  the  line  which  separates  one  rock  from  the  other ; 
but  at  the  point  where  the  Granite  and  the  Sandstones  come 
together,  the  union  of  the  two  rocks  is  so  intimate,  that  we 
have  usually  no  line  of  demarcation,  but,  on  the  oontraiy, 
a  gradual  passage.* 

*  Geological  Hagaane,  iii.  629. 
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The  same  author,  in  describing  a  fiimilar  tract  of  Oranite 
and  Minette  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  he  believes 
owe  their  present  form  to  metamorphic  action,  says:  ''The 
metamorphism  of  these  rocks  has  been  deduced  from  a 
variety  of  considerations.  The  chemical  composition  at 
the  unaltered  strata  and  the  Crystalline  rocks  is  similar, 
and  distinct  passages  can  be  traced  from  granular  and 
slightly  altered  Fekpathic  Sandstones  throng  masses  of 
various  textures  (the  main  constituent  bein^  Felspar,  with 
Quartz  and  Mica  more  or  less  abundant  m  places)  into 
Crystalline  rocks,  such  as  Minette  and  Qramte.  When 
the  relation  of  these  crystalline  masses  to  the  surrounding 
unaltered  Sandstones  is  considered,  the  metamorphic  cha- 
racter of  the  former  becomes  still  more  apparent.  The 
Sandstones  are  not  broken  through  and  violently  displaced, 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  confusion,  as  the  centres  of 
greater  metamorphism  are  approached.  On  the  contrary, 
uie  dip  and  strike  of  the  strata  continue  unchanged  and 
perfectly  distinct  until  the  rocks  begin  to  assume  a 
'baked'  and  semi-crystcJline  texture,  and  the  bedding 
nadually  becomes  obscure,  and  at  last  vanishes  altogether. 
But  after  the  metamorphic  area  is  traversed,  and  the 
unaltered  strata  on  the  farther  side  are  reached,  the  Fel- 
sx>athic  Sandstones  again  appear  with  exactly  the  same  dip 
and  strike,  giving  no  evidence  of  disruption  by  ff^eat 
masses  of  igneous  rock.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude, 
thOTefore,  that  the  Felspathic  Sandstones  were  once  con- 
tinuous across  the  area  now  occupied  by  Crystalline  rocks, 
and  that  these  Crystalline  rocks  have  not  been  erupted 
from  below,  but  are  in  truth  only  the  Felspathic  Sand- 
Stones  under  a  different  form,  ^e  Sandstones  in  this 
area  have  been  simply  metamorphosed  into  Crystalline 
rocks :  they  have  changed  their  texture  while  retaining 
the  same  general  composition."* 

XntninTe  Granite  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. — ^We 
next  pass  on  to  some  cases  in  which  the  relation  of  Granite 
in  lie  and  position  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  its 
behaviour  in  other  respects,  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  has  been  forcibly  intruded  into  tiie  rocks 
that  now  surround  it.  f    The  great  bosses  of  Granite  that 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Snrvey  rocks,  to  denote  that  they  hare 

of    Scotland.     Explanation     of  hnrst  through   the  surrounding 

sheet  22,  par.  10.  strata  without  necessarily  reach- 

t  The  term  irruptive  is  often  ing  the  surface ;  while  uiose  in- 

appUed  to  deep-seated  intnLrive  truaive  rocks  which  have  heen 
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uccur  in  DeyonBldre  and  Cornwall  seem  to  be  of  this 
nature,  the  evidence  on  a  large  Bcale  being  perhaps  most 
eonclusive  in  the  case  of  that  one  which  forms  Dartmoor. 

The  surrounding  country,  the  general  structure  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  52,  oontcdns  two  very  distinct  groups  of 
rocks.  The  upper,  shown  by  the  darker  tint,  consists  of 
Sandstones  and  Shales,  often  with  much  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  here  and  there  beds  of  impure  Anthracite. 
Some  earthy  Limestones  occur  among  the  lower  beds.  The 
underlying  group  is 
made  up  pf  OLay  Slates 
and  hard  Grits.  Both 
groups  are  thrown  into 
a  number  of  compli- 
cated folds  and  undula- 
tions, but  in  spite  of 
these  have  a  general 
dip  to  the  north,  as 
shown  in  the  section, 
so  that  their  separate 
beds  come  out  to  the 
surface  in  lines  trend- 
ing on  the  whole  east 
and  west.  Now  it  will 
be  noted  that  one 
boundary  of  the  Gra- 
mte  runs  nearly  due  I 
north  and  south,  or 
directly  across  the  bed- 
ding, and  this  could 
only  happen  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Either  the  Granite  is  an  intruded  mass,  or  it  is 
a  portion  of  the  surroimding  rocks  which  has  been  melted 
down,  and  on  cooling  has  assumed  the  form  of  Gb^anite. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  not  entertaining  the  latter 
supposition.  If  iJiis  were  the  true  explanation,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  Gbanite  showing  a  passage  into  the 
adjoining  rocks,  losing  by  degrees  its  crystamsation  and 


Fig. 


Seotion  along  the  line  A  B. 
52. — Gbolooical  6&btcu-biaf  op 
Da&tmoor. 


discharffeel  from  subaerial  yents 
are  spoken  of  as  eruptive.  The 
latter  are  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Belesse ;  the  former  are  included 
under  his  pseudo-igneous  and 
non-igneous  classes,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  other  agents,  be- 


sides heat,  such  as  pressure, 
water,  and  molecular  action,  were 
concerned.  The  names  are  not 
▼ery  happy,  for  the  last'-named 
agencies  have  also  had  a  share  in 
the  production  of  rocks  of  his 
igneous  class. 
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ffradually  aflsnming  a  granular  texture  and  bedded  structure ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  clearly  marked  off  from  the 
rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Further,  if  the  Granite 
had  been  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  surroundinff 
rocks,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  fusion  of  two  su(£ 
difEerent  groups  as  they  are  composed  of  would  have  giy^n 
rise  to  products  of  different  form  and  composition,  and  that 
we  should  have  found  one  kind  of  Granite  prevailing  on 
the  north  and  another  on  the  south  of  the  area ;  but  tms  is 
not  the  case,  the  Dartmoor  rock  is  singularly  uniform  in 
character  throughout. 

OonsiderationB  like  these,  combined  with  the  marked 
way  in  which  the  Granite  cuts  across  the  bedding,  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  this  rock  has  not  been  derived  by  auy 
modification  of  those  which  surround  it,  but  has  risen  a  per- 
fectly independent  mass  from  below,  and  forced  its  way 
through  them. 

Ana  this  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  several 
minor  points  in  the  behaviour  of  the  rock.  Though  the 
line  of  separation  between  Granite  and  the  adjoining  rock 
is  sharp  and  distinct,  the  latter  has  often  undergone  just 
the  same  sort  of  baking  and  alteration  as  we  have  already 
seen  occurs  along  the  margins  of  intrusive  dykes.  The 
Granite  also  sen^  veins  into  the  rock  in  contact  with  it, 
and  has  caught  up  and  enclosed  in  itself  portions  of  the 
beds  which  it  penetrates. 

All  the  evidence,  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  conviction 
that  this  is  a  body  of  rock  which  has  been  forcibly 
intruded  in  a  molten  state,  and  similar  reasoning  leads  us 
to  a  like  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  other  Granitic  bosses 
which  occur  between  Dartmoor  and  the  Land's  End.  The 
probability  is,  that  beneath  the  whole  of  this  district  there 
stretches  a  sheet  of  Granite ;  that  this  was  once  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  was  then  buried  under  a  much  greater 
thickness  of  bedded  rocks  than  at  present,  and  eveiy  here 
and  there  bosses,  projecting  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  mass,  were  thrust  up  into  the  overlying  covering ;  that 
denudation  has  stripped  off  enough  of  the  capping  to 
expose  the  summits  of  these  bosses,  but  has  not  work^  its 
way  down  to  the  spread  of  Gbanite  beneath  from  which 
they  all  spring.* 

ZntmsiTe  Granite  of  Brittany; — ^We  have  already 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  two  kinds  of  Granite  in  Brittany, 

*  For  a  description  of  another  Jakes*B  Manual  of  Geology,  Std 
area  of  introBive    Granite,   see       ed.,  pp.  241—245. 
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one  introsire,  and  the  other  apparently  truly  interbedded 
with  Metamorphic  rocks.  The  first  forms  the  peaks  and 
ridges,  and  the  second  is  found  along  the  flanks  of  the  hill 
ranges.  This  restriction  of  each  kind  to  a  separate  region 
seems  full  of  meaning,  for  before  the  rocks  were  brought 
into  their  present  position,  the  beds  out  of  which  the  first 
Granite  was  formed  were  the  lowest  of  the  group,  while 
those  which  gave  rise  to  the  second  Qranite  were  higher  up 
in  the  series.*  The  metamorphism  of  the  first  Qranite 
therefore  went  on  at  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  the 
second,  and  was  proportionably  more  intense,  so  that  the 
rock  came  not  only  to  be  fused  but  to  be  driven  forcibly  into 
the  strata  around  it ;  while  the  second  Ghrauite  haying  been 
formed  at  a  smaller  depth,  when  the  metamorphism  was 
less  complete,  still  retains  traces  of  its  original  bedding. 

Granite  Veins. — ^In  the  cases  just  described  amonfi^  the 
facts  tending  to  establish  the  intrusiYe  behaviour  of  the 
Granite  were  the  sending  of  veins  into  the  adjoining  strata, 
the  occurrence  of  included  blocks,  and  oontact-metamor- 
phism.  We  will  now  give  a  few  further  illustrations  of 
these  occurrences. 

It  was  from  the  observation  of  veins  proceeding  from 
a  Granite  mass  and  penetrating  the  ovenying  to&  that 
Hutton  was  led  to  assign  an  igneous  origin  to  Granite,  f 
In  some  cases  perhaps  the  appearance  of  veins  may  be 
deceptive;  what  look  like  veins  may  sometimes  be  seen 
proceeding  from  a  Granite,  which  were  is  good  reason 
to  thmk  has  never  been  completely  fused;  these,  it  may 
be,  are  portions  of  the  adjacent  rock,  which  yielded 
more  readily  to  metamorphic  influence  than  the  more 
stubborn  body  of  the  rock  itself,  and  so  became  converted 
into  granite,  while  the  rest  of  the  rock  remained  com- 
paratively unaltered.  But  such  an  explanation  is  not 
admissible  in  those  cases  where  Granite  veins  traverse  rocks, 
such  as  Limestone,  which  no  amount  of  metamorphism 
could  convert  into  Ghranite.  Of  many  such  instances  we 
may  take  the  following  as  an  illustration.  The  strata  in 
the  region  between  the  Massawippe  Biver  and  Canaan,  in 
Canada,  are  in  many  places  piercea  by  considerable  masses 
of  a  beautiful  Granite,  which  consists  of  white  Quartz  and 
Felspar,  with  a  rather  sparing  amount  of  Mica  uniformly 
mixed.      Its  intrusive  nature  is  clearly  shown    by  the 

*  The  student  will  realise  this  f  Playfiiir's  Illastrations, 

better  when  he  has  gone  through  Works,  1822,  toL  i.  pp.  101, 
Chapter  IX.  308. 
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Granite  dykes,  which  proceed  from  it  in  various  directions. 
One  of  the  largest  masses  measures  about  six  square  miles; 
it  appears  to  displace  the  calcareous  strata  which  it  pene- 
trates, as  these  are  observed  to  dip  from  it  in  several 
places.  At  one  spot,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  edge  of 
the  granitic  nucleus,  a  great  number  of  Qranite  dykes  ^Lre 
seen,  cutting  the  basset  edges  of  the  Limestone  beds,  the 
whole  having  been  worn  down  to  a  horizontal  surface, 
a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  53.  Some  of  the 
main  dykes  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
divide  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  and  reticulating 
brandies,  many  of  which  are  not  more  than  the  eighth 


Fig.  53.~Dtke8  op  Granitb  cuttino  thbouoh  Limsstone. 
Scale,  abont  1— 000th. 

of  an  inch  wide.  In  the  face  of  an  escarpment,  which 
rises  from  the  Granite  nucleus  to  this  horizontal  surf  ace, 
a  large  dyke,  of  which  all  the  others  are  probably  ratifi- 
cations, can  be  traced  down  to  its  source.* 

Good  ilLustrations  of  Granite  veins  will  be  found  in  Plate 
V,  and  on  pp.  168 — 187  of  De  la  Beche's  "Eeport  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset ; "  and  in 
Professor  Eamsay^s  **  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Arran," 

Znclndad  Bloclai  in  Granite. — ^Those  masses  of  Granite 
which  appear  to  have  behaved  intrusively,  often  enclose 
fragments  apparently  torn  o£F  from  the  rocks  through 

*  Beport  on  the  Geol.  Surrey  of  Oanada  up  to  1863,  p.  434. 
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which  they  have  forced  their  way,  and  these  blocks  fre- 
quentlj  show  an  external  baked,  or  otherwise  altered, 
coating.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  same  thing  is 
often  observed  in  the  case  of  dykes  and  other  intrusive 
igneous  masses.  The  following  is  one  out  of  many  such 
cases.  In  the  Pyrenees  is  a  Granite  containing  many 
blocks  of  a  dark  blue  limestone,  identical  with  a  rock  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  outside  crust  of  these  fragments 
is  converted  into  White  Marble,  the  crystalline  texture 
gradually  disappears  towards  the  interior,  and  the  centre  has 
the  same  colour  as  the  rock  from  which  they  were  derived. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  included  masses  of 
foreign  rock  which  are  met  with  in  Granite  have  come 
there  in  the  way  just  described.  When  Granite  has  arisen 
from  the  intense  metamorphism  of  a  group  of  rocks,  some 
beds  of  which  were  more  susceptible  of  metamorphic 
influence  than  others,  it  may  well  happen  that  portions  of 
the  less  easily  metamorphosed  beefs  may  remain  com- 
paratively undianged  in  me  middle  of  the  crystalline  mass, 
which  resulted  from  the  reduction  of  the  more  readily 
altered  strata.  Gases  of  this  sort  have  been  noticed  among 
the  Granites  of  the  south  of  Scotland  by  Mr.  J.  GteiMe, 
see  p.  316,  and  QeohgiedlMagaixine,  iii.  533. 

Instances  have  been  described  of  included  masses  of 
enormous  size  in  Granite.*  One  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  in  such  cases  we  are  dealing  with  a  metamorphosed 
group  of  beds  of  variable  composition;  that  some  have 
been  converted  into  Granite,  while  others  were  better  able 
to  resist  alteration ;  and  that  the  supposed  included  masses 
are  really  portions  of  the  latter,  rocks  in  fact  that  remained 
unaltered  while  the  beds  on  either  side  of  them  were 
altered  so  as  to  put  on  a  granitic  form. 

Ck^ntact-lSetamorpldsm  by  Qraaita. — We  have 
already  seen  how  rocks  in  contact  with  intrusive  igneous 
masses  are  frequently  baked,  hardened,  and  otherwise 
altered  for  a  short  distance  from  the  plane  of  junction : 
iust  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Granite  masses. 

Thus  at  Grange  Irish,  in  the  Carlingford  Mountains,  in 
Ireland,  a  fine  grained  Homblendic  Granite  sends  veins  into 
beds  of  overlymg  Limestone  :  the  Limestone  is  converted 
into  a  bluish  sugaiy  marble  containing  garnets.  Here, 
too,  the  Limestone  has  reacted  on  the  Granite  itself,  and 
wrought  a  sing^ular  change  in  its  composition. 
*  Zirkel,  Fetrographie,  i.  503. 
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Professor  Haughton  gives  the  following  results  of  his 
analysis  of  the  Gbanite  ten  yards  from  the  point  where  it 
eomes  in  contact  with  the  Limestone : — 


Silica  .  .  .  .  , 
Alumina  .  .  . 
Protoxide  of  Iron 
Lime  .... 
Magnesia  .  . 
Potash  .  .  . 
Soda   .... 


71-41 
12-64 
4-76 
1-80 
0-63 
6-47 
803 


EqidyaleDt  to 


Quarts  .  .  . 
Potash  Felspar . 
Hornblende  .    . 


17'16  per  cent 
67-18      „ 
16-40      „ 


The  dykes  which  proceed  from  this  rock  and  penetrate 
the  Limestone  are  found  to  have  the  following  composi- 
tion:— 

Equivalent  to 
Silica  .....    47-62 


Alnmina  .    .    . 
Protoxide  of  Iron  . 
Lime  .    .    .    .    < 
Magnesia     .    .    . 


28*66 
7-28 

16-44 
1-48 


Anorthite  or 

Lime  Felspar. 
Hornblende  .    . 


86*84  per  cent 
14-16      „ 


J  these  two  analyses  we  see  that  "  the  quantity 
of  Hornblende  remains  almost  unaltered,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  addition  of  Limestone  to  the  melted  Granite  has  been 
to  convert  the  Quartz  and  Orthodase  into  Anorthite.  In 
this  operation  the  alkalies  of  the  Orthodase  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  Lime,  being  a  more  fixed  base  at  high  tem- 
perature, has  altogether  displaced  the  alkalies."* 

The  change  of  Limestone  into  crystalline  Marble  by  in- 
truded masses  of  Homblendic  Granite  in  the  Island  of  Skye 
has  been  described  by  Professor  Geikie.f  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances Clay  Slates  and  Sandstones  have  been  converted 
into  Micaceous  Schists,  Gneiss,  or  similar  foliated  rocks. 

We  must  recollect  that  contact-metamorphism  is  not  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  Granite  in  whose  neighbourhood  it 
occurs  was  necessarily  intrusive.  Alteration  around  a  mass 
of  Granite  will  occur,  when  the  latter  has  been  produced  by 
the  melting  down  of  rocks  in  sitUy  without  the  process 
having  gone  far  enough  to  give  rise  to  intrusive  behaviour. 
But  in  the  latter  case  there  wiU  be  a  gradual  transition 
from  Granite,  throuc:h  less  highly  altered  rocks,  to  beds 
quite  tmchanged :  were  Granite  has  behaved  intrusively, 
there  will  be  a  more  or  less  marked  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  the  rock  it  invades. 

«  Qnart  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc.,  ziL  192—198. 
t  Ditto,  xiv.  18. 
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The  Origin  of  Plutonic  and  Trappoan  Bocks. — ^It 

18  on  facts  such  as  those  just  described  that  we  must 
base  our  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  Granite  and  of  the 
Trappean  and  Plutonic  rocks  in  general.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  views  held  on  the  subject  by  two  opposite 
schools  of  geologists ;  one  maintaining  that  all  Crystalline 
rocks  have  been  derived  from  an  internal  permanently 
molten  reservoir,  while  the  other  believes  that  some  at 
least  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  have  been  formed  by  extreme 
metamorphism  of  Derivative  rocks. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
controversy  have  looked,  in  many  cases,  only  at  a  part  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends.  A 
case  is  found  in  which  Granite  shows  every  sign  of  having 
been  forcibly  intruded  in  a  fused  state  into  the  beds  among 
which  it  occurs,  and  the  observer  thereupon  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  Granites  are  irruptive.  Another  ob- 
server detects  Granite  under  drcumstances  which  raise  the 
strongest  suspicion  that  it  has  been  formed  in  situ  by  in- 
tense metamorphism,  and  forthwith  refuses  to  believe  that 
it  has  ever  behaved  irruptively.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  these  one-sided  ways  oi  reasoning  by  laying  before 
the  reader  instances  of  both  these  methods  of  occurrence ; 
and  now  the  question  arises.  Save  these  two  farms  been  pro- 
duced hy  different  causes^  or  are  they  only  the  results  of  different 
stages  of  the  same  operation  f 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  bedded  Granite,  and 
the  bosses  of  Granite  that  replace  and  pass  gradually  into 
the  rocks  that  surround  them,  have  been  formed  out  of 
Derivative  rocks  by  metamorphic  action. 

The  process  by  which  the  change  was  effected  must  have 
consisted  in  a  sort  of  softening  and  loosening  of  the  particles 
of  the  rock  to  an  extent  that  permitted  a  molecular  re- 
arrangement of  its  constitutents.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
form  this  was  done  without  effacing  the  bedding;  the 
second  form  resembles  the  first  in  every  respect  except  that 
it  shows  no  traces  of  bedding,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  same  process  that  gave  rise  to  the  first  form. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  very  same  processy 
if  carried  still  further,  might  work  stUl  more  important 
changes.  The  softening  might  go  on  till  the  rock  became 
actually  fused,  and  in  this  condition,  under  the  influence  of 
increased  heat  and  the  pressure  of  the  overlyiug  beds,  it 
might  be  driven  forcibly  through  the  rocks  that  surround 
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it ;  thns  the  third  or  intrusive  form  of  Granite  would  be 
produced.* 

When  we  reflect  how  closely  all  these  forms  of  Granite 
agree  in  average  chemical  and  mineral  composition  and  in 
Hthological  character,  such  a  view  as  this  seems  d  priori 
more  probable  than  the  theory  which  would  compel  us  to 
draw  an  intrusive  form  of  the  rock  from  one  source  and 
the  metamorphic  shape  of  it  from  another.  We  cannot 
deny  that  two  of  the  forms  of  Granite  have  been  derived 
from  sedimentary  rocks  by  an  advanced  stage  of  the  same 
process  as  gave  rise  to  Gneiss,  Mica  Schist,  and  the  rest  of 
the  rocks  admitted  to  be  metamorphic,  and  a  still  further 
development  of  the  same  operation  seems  to  be  perfectly 
competent  to  five  us  the  third  form ;  and  it  certainly  looks 
more  reasonable  to  accept  this  explanation,  than  to  so 
out  of  our  way  to  derive  this  third  form  from  a  source  the 
very  existence  of  which  is,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by, 
somewhat  problematical. 

It  must  be  added  that  there  are  eertain  peculiarities  in 
Granite  which  seem  to  show  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ciys- 
talline  rocks,  it  could  not  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat 
alone.  When  Granitic  rocks  nave  been  fused  artificially  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  resulting  product  is  altogether 
different  from  the  original  rock,  mough  whether  this  is 
due  to  the  rate  of  cooling  not  having  been  slow  enough,  or 
the  pressure  not  having  been  great  enough,  or  to  what 
cause,  we  do  not  surely  know.  Again,  its  most  infusible 
mineral,  Quartz,  instead  of  having  been  the  first  to  crystallise, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  rock  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  fusion  pure  and  simple,  has  in  many  cases  been  the 
last  to  solidify.  We  can  realise  how  this  may  have  come 
about,  if  Granite  has  been  produced  by  what  has  been 
already  described  as  hydrothermal  action,  f 

If  we  admit  in  its  entirety  the  doctrine  that  Granite  and 

*  For  one  case  where  intmsive  the  cooling  of  a   molten   maas 

Granite  seems  to  have  been  pro-  having  the  same  elementary  com- 

daced    by    excessive    metamor-  position    as    Granite     (Comptes 

phism,  see  Qaart.  Joam.  Geol.  Rendus,   1845,  xx.    1276).     See 

See.  of  London,  xxviii.  105.  also  Vernon  Harconrt,  Bepoit  of 

t  Dnrocher  has,  however,  at-  Brit.  Assoc.,  1860,  p.  181 ;  Sorby 

tempted  to  show  by  a  most  in-  on  Mount  Sorrel  Sienite,  Geol.  and 

genious  line  of  reasoning   how  Polytech.  Soo.  of  West  Riding 

Quartz  might  retain  a  consider-  of  Yorkshire,    May  28th,  1863  ; 

able  degree  of  fluidity  or  nlas-  Scheerer,  Bull,  de  la  Soc  GeoL  de 

ticity  down  to  a  temperature  &r  France,  2nd  series,  iv.  479,  quoted 

below  itfl  freezing  point  during  by  Sczope,  Yoloanoes,  p.  283. 
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the  other  Trappean  and  Plutonic  rocks  had  a  metamorphic 
origin,  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  allow  that  laTas, 
which  are  only  the  subaerial  shape  of  these  rocks,  were 
produced  in  the  same  way.  We  thus,  by  a  long  train  of 
reasoning,  have  become  convinced  that  what  was  pointed 
out  as  probable  in  the  begioning  of  Chapter  YI.,  has  -very 
strong  evidence  indeed  in  its  favour,  and  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood all  Crystalline  rocks  are  the  restdt  of  intense  metamorphisns 
of  derivative  deposits. 

O^jectiong  to  Ketamorphic  Theory.— Those  geo- 
logists who  dispute  the  metamorphic  origin  of  Granite  seem 
to  rest  their  opposition  mainly  on  two  lines  of  ai^^iment. 
They  say  that  the  composition  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  aU 
the  world  over  is  so  uniform,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
could  have  been  derived  from  beds  so  variable  as  they 
assert  the  Derivative  rocks  to  be ;  and  they  maintain  that 
there  is  no  Derivative  rock  which  agrees  in  diemical  compo- 
sition with  Granite. 

The  first  of  these  statements  is  certainly  not  strictly  true ; 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  not  prove  the  point  it  is  intended  to 
establish.  Crystalline  rocks  are  far  from  observing  the  con- 
stancy in  mineral  and  chemical  composition  that  is  assigned 
to  them.  And  if  the  assertion  is  ozl^  intended  to  be  taken  in 
a  wide  general  sense,  it  will  apply  equally  well  to  those  De- 
rivative rocks  from  which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes 
Ghranite  to  be  derived.  Certain  Sandstones  looked  at  broadly 
are  quite  as  uniform  in  composition  as  any  Granite ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ffround  for  surprise  if,  when  these  Sand- 
stones are  metamor^osed,  the  products  also  are  very  much 
alike.    The  first  objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground.* 

The  second  statement,  that  there  are  no  Derivative  rocks 
of  the  same  composition  as  Granite,  is  decidedly  open  to 
question.  Instances  to  the  contrary  might  be  multiplied 
without  limit,  but  one  example  must  suffice  hero.  The  two 
analyses  given  below  are  taken  almost  at  random  from 
Zirkel:  (1)  shows  the  composition  of  a  Clay  Slate  from 
Prague ;  (2)  that  of  a  Gramte  in  the  Carpathians. 


(1) 

(2) 

Silica         .        •        •        •        . 

67-50 

69-31 

Alumina 

16-89 

16-40 

Lime.        .        •        .        .        • 

2-24 

3-06 

Magnesia 

3-67 

0-83 

Potash 

1-23 

2-87 

Soda 

211 

3-29 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Manganese   . 

6-86 

1-79 

•  See  Allport,  GeoL  Mag.,  iz.  188. 
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There  can  be  no  difficulty,  as  far  as  chemical  composition 
goes,  in  believing  that  the  constituents  of  the  firist  rock 
might  be  so  reaminged  as  to  give  rise  to  something  very 
like  the  second.  But  even  u  this  objection  were  well 
f oimdedy  it  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  metamorphic  theory ; 
for,  since  water  plays  so  important  a  part  in  metamorphism, 
we  can  readily  conceive  that  any  ingredients  necessaiy  for 
the  transformation  of  the  rock  into  its  new  shape  may 
have  been  introduced  in  solution  either  during  or  after  the 
process  of  metamorphism. 

Beasoning  eitended  to  other  Plutonic  Bocks. — ^We 
have  so  far  confined  ourselves  to  the  particular  instance  of 
Granite,  but  all  our  arguments  apply  equally  well  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Trappean  and  Hutonic  rocks. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  hard  line  separating  Granite 
from  the  other  Addic  members  of  those  dosses.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  it  will  be  enough  to  repeat  what  we  have  already 
said  about  the  close  alliance  between  Granite  and  Felstone. 

The  lithological  description  and  analysis  of  Granite  show 
how  dosely  it  is  related  in  composition  to  the  more  highly 
silicated  Felstones.  The  main  differences  between  them 
are  these.  In  texture,  the  Granite  being  Ihe  more  largely 
crystalline  of  the  two ;  in  the  distribution  of  the  Quartz, 
which  in  Felstone  is  usually  so  uniformly  disseminated 
through  the  rock  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye, 
while  in  Granite  it  occurs  in  lumps  lar^  enough  to  be 
easily  recognised;  in  the  presence  of  Mica,  which  occurs 
rarely  in  Felstone,  but  is  universally  found  in  Granite. 

All  these  differences,  however,  are  such  as  might  well 
characterise  two  portions  of  the  same  molten  mass  which 
cooled  under  diff^nt  droumstances ;  and  they  confirm 
the  conclusions  already  arrived  at,  that  the  Granite  pro- 
duced by  fusion  consolidated  imder  the  pressure  due  to  great 
depths  below  the  surface,  where  the  escape  of  heat  would 
be  very  gradual,  and  where  the  consequent  slow  cooling 
allowed  of  the  formation  of  a  largely  ctystalline  texture 
and  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  constituent  minerals. 

We  do  find  in  Granite  veins,  and  on  the  edges  of  Granite 
masses,  where  cooling  must  have  gone  on  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  j^assa^s  between  Granite 
and  Felstone :  the  Granite  loses  its  Mica  and  passes  into  a 
rock  known  as  Mvanite,  and  this  a^in  shades  off  into  a 
rock  indistinguishable  from  compact  Felstone.* 

Nor  are  our  condusions  confined  to  Addic  Bocks.  De- 
*  See  the  paper  of  Durocher*B  quoted  on  p.  822. 
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tails  of  one  case  where  Basic  as  well  as  Acidic  Trappean 
rocks  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  metamorphism  of 
Deriyatiye  rocks  have  been  given  on  p.  296.  The  con- 
clusions there  arrived  at  have  been  confirmed  by  other 
observations  in  the  same  district.  Thus  Professor  Gheikie 
tells  us  of  an  intrusive  sheet  of  a  rock,  which  can  be  classed 
as  Diorite,  among  the  altered  rocks  of  the  Southern  Uplands 
of  Scotland,  but  which,  in  spite  of  its  Trappean  character, 
is  found  in  tiie  space  of  a  few  yards  to  pass  into  a  rock 
which  does  not  differ  in  general  aspect  irom  beds  which 
are  undoubtedly  metamorphosed  Felspathic  Sandstones.* 
And  he  mentions  that,  while  some  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
probably  originally  more  quartzose,  have  been  changed 
into  Granite,  others,  which  were  probably  more  felspathic 
and  argillaceous,  have  been  altered  into  various  Porphyries 
and  Diorites.f 

Summary  and  Condnsioiui. — ^We  have  now  for  the 
space  of  eight  chajpters  been  plodding  through  dry  descrip- 
tions of  various  lands  of  rocks,  and  explanations,  some  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  others  involving  more  or  less 
of  speculation,  of  the  ways  in  which  these  rocks  were 
origmaUy  formed  and  have  been  subsequently  modified.  A 
stone  is  no  longer  to  us  a  stone  and  nothing  more ;  every 
stone  carries  with  it  a  story,  and  the  experience  we  have 
gained  enables  us  to  decipher  for  each  mdividual  stone, 
with  more  or  less  of  certainty,  the  characters  in  which  that 
story  is  written,  and  translate  it  into  our  own  tongue.  But 
so  far  we  have  done  little  more  than  relate  so  many 
detached  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust,  little  more  than  coUect  a  bundle  of  historical 
anecdotes,  such  as  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  an  interest  for  historical  reading, 
and  lead  them  up  to  the  study  of  history  itself.  The 
question  arises,  is  our  geological  knowledge  as  yet  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  do  anything  further  than  gather  a 
budget  of  geological  tales  ?  Do  the  isolated  facts  we  have 
been  reviewing  naturally  lend  themselves  to  a  connected 
narrative?  Can  we  ascend  from  them  to  broad  general 
views,  and  frame  out  of  them  something  deserving  the 
name  of  a  history  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live  ?  If  it  seems  likely  that  we  can, 
we  shall  do  well  boldly  to  make  the  attempt.    Por  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Survey  f  Ditto,  Explanation,  of  abeet 

of  Scotland,  Explanation  of  sheet      16,  par.  35. 
3,  par.  26. 
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history  of  every  science  shows  that,  if  generalisations  are 
made  in  a  truly  cautious  and  philosophical  spirit,  and  when 
necessary,  looked  upon  as  merely  provisional  working  hypo- 
theses, the  gain  that  follows  from  them  is  immense ;  nay  more, 
that  if  they  are  not  made  when  the  ri^ht  time  for  making 
them  has  arrived,  the  loss  that  results  is  still  greater.  Not 
only  do  well-grounded  hypotheses  serve  as  a  string  on 
which  to  hang  our  facts,  where  they  can  swing  in  full  view 
and  be  readily  got  at  when  wanted,  but  they  also  point  out 
the  direction  we  must  go  in  if  we  wii^  to  add  to  our  collection. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  thinkers  the  time  is 
ripe  for  some  degree  of  generalisation  in  Geology.  It 
matters  not  that  many  pages  of  the  geological  record  are 
so  blurred  and  blotted  that  we  can  only  grope  our  way 
stumblingly  through  them;  that  many  can  be  read  in 
several  £fFerent  ways,  so  that  the  interpretations  of  them 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  interpreters ;  that  many  are 
altogether  blank,  and  many  torn  out  and  gone  for  ever.  We 
take  heart,  when  we  find  very  many  written  in  characters 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  find  too  that  the  pages 
we  can  read  are  numerous  enough  to  justify  us  in  attempt- 
ing conjectural  restorations  or  emendations  of  those  which 
are  lost  or  corrupt. 

The  hypothesis  by  which  we  propose  to  endeavour  to 
connect  together  the  isolated  facts  that  have  been  laid 
before  the  reader  has  been  pretty  clearly  hinted  at  several 
times  over  in  the  last  three  chapters.  We  will  now  put  it  in 
a  formal  shape,  with  the  caution  that,  though  it  has  for 
some  time  been  finding  its  way  more  and  more  into  favour, 
it  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  no  more  than  a  probable 
speculation. 

We  have  found  that  Granite  occurs  under  three  forms. 
Under  the  first  form  it  stOl  retains  traces  of  bedding  or  is 
interstratified  with  undoubtedly  bedded  rocks ;  here  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  intensely  metamorphosed 
rock.  Under  the  second  form  Granite  occurs  in  amorphous 
masses,  which  melt  away  insensibly  on  all  sides  into 
unaltered  strata,  show  no  signs  of  having  burst  violently 
through  the  adjoining  beds,  but  look  as  if  they  filled  up 
spaces  once  occupied  by  rocks  similar  to  those  that  surround 
them.  Such  appearances  are  best  explained  by  supposing 
that  portions  of  the  rock-mass,  in  the  heart  of  which  these 
bosses  occur,  have  been  altered  into  Granite,  the  metamor- 
phism  having  been  more  intense  than  that  which  produced 
the  first  form  of  the  rock  because  the  bedding  is  effaced,  but 
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yet  not  energetic  enough  to  cause  the  Granite  to  behave 
irruptiyely.  u  nder  its  third  form  Granite  gives  proof  of 
having  been  forcibly  intruded  into  the  rocks  among  which 
it  occurs,  and  its  irruptive  behaviour  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  an  increased  degree  of  energy  in  the  meta- 
morphic  process  which  gave  nse  to  it. 

There  is  reason,  then,  to  believe  that  these  three  forms  of 
Granite  have  not  been  produced  by  different  causes,  but 
are  the  results  of  three  successive  stages  of  the  same 
process ;  and  now  that  we  seem  to  have  seen  our  way  to 
three  links  in  a  chain  of  operations,  we  are  led  on  to 
inquire  whether  any  others  of  the  geological  processes  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  may  not  belong  to  the  same 
series,  and  to  try  and  assign  to  them  their  proper  places 
in  it. 

Now  the  metamorphism  which  produced  bedded  Granite 
differs  in  all  probability  &om  Ihat  which  gave  rise  to 
Gneiss  and  less  highly  altered  products,  only  in  intensity. 
On  the  one  side,  then,  we  have  a  passage  from  the  bedded 
form  of  Granite  through  Gneiss  and  other  Metamorphic 
rocks  into  the  Derivative  rocks,  out  of  which  the  latter 
were  produced.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  an  tm- 
broken  chain  linking  on  Derivative  rocks  to  one  form  of 
Granite. 

Looking  in  the  other  direction,  the  bedded  Granites  pass 
through  Ihe  second  form  of  that  rock  into  Granites  which 
have  been  shifted  from  the  spot  where  they  were  meta- 
morphosed and  driven  violently  into  rents  and  fissures.  If 
such  openings  fail  to  reach  the  surface,  the  injected  masses 
harden  under  pressure,  and  give  rise  to  Trappean  and 
Plutonic  products.  The  passage,  for  instance,  that  has 
frequently  been  observed  between  intrusive  Granite 
through  Elvanite  into  compact  Felstone  (Petrosilex), 
shows  one  case  of  a  Trappean  rock  which  is  nothing  but 
Granite  modified  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
cooled.  But  if  Granite  should  be  injected  into  a  vent 
opening  above  ground,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
portion  of  it  which  hardened  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  would  take  the  form  of  Trachyte. 

On  this  side,  then,  Granite  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  both  of  the  deep-seated  and  subaerial 
crystalline  rocks. 

The  complete  chain  of  operations,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
as  follows.  First,  Derivative  rocks  are  formed  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  crystcdline  strata.     Certain  of  these  Derivative 
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rocks,  coming  within  the  range  of  metamorphic  action, 
pass  through  various  stages  of  metamorphism  into  Gneiss, 
and  thence  into  the  three  successiye  forms  of  Qranite.  By 
the  final  step  an  intrusive  product  is  obtained,  which,  if  it 
harden  under  pressure,  ta&es  the  form  of  a  Plutonic  or 
Trappean  rock  of  Acidic  composition,  such  as  Qranite,  Elva- 
nite,  or  compact  Felstone ;  but  if  it  be  ejected  on  to  the 
surface,  hardens  into  an  acidic  lava,  such  as  Trachyte.  And 
so,  in  the  end,  we  come  back  to  the  Crystalline  rocks  with 
which  we  started.* 

Granite  has  been  selected  as  a  particular  instance  for 
illustrating  this  great  cycle  of  changes,  but  the  line  of 
reasoning  applies  equally  well  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Plutonic  and  Trappean  cUsses  of  rocks. 

Derivative  rocks  of  suitable  composition  are  capable, 
when  subjected  to  the  same  process,  of  giving  rise  to 
Basic  and  other  varieties  both  of  deep-seated  and  subaerial 
Crystalline  rocks. 

If  the  hypothesis  just  explained  be  true,  we  might 
expect  to  find  that  periods  of  great  metamorphism  would 
be  also  periods  of  great  volcanic  activity.  Professor  Geikie 
has  pointed  out  one  instance  in  which  this  has  certainly 
been  the  case;f  and  he  has  suggested  a  veiy  probable 
reason  for  this  connection,  which  we  shaU  have  to  con- 
sider when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  volcanic 
energy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  to  the  eye  a  dia- 
grammatic representation  of  the  round  of  changes  from 
Derivative  to  the  different  forms  of  Metamorphic  and 
Igneous  rocks  in  Fig.  54. 

On  the  right,  widespread  regional  metamorphism  is  going 
on  over  a  large  area,  the  action  increasing  in  intensity  from 
left  to  right.  On  approaching  this  tract  the  bedded  rocks 
gradually  put  on  metamorphic  forms,  and  shade  off  into 
Gneiss  and  bedded  Granite ;  as  we  get  more  into  the  heart 
of  the  metamorphic  rejgion,  the  latter  passes  into  molten 
amorphous  Granite.  [Oie  beginning  of  the  change,  and 
the  final  passage  into  Granite,  take  place  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  metamorphic  centre  in  some  beds  than  in 

*  See  the  paper  of  Mr.  Jndd'a,  moirs   of  the    Geol.   Surrey  of 

already  refexred  to,  on  the  Se-  Scotland),  p.   33;  Kamsay,  Ad- 

condary  Rocks  of  Scotland.  Quart  dress  to  Geol.  Section  of  British 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  zxx.  233—237,  Association,  1866. 

289—295;  A.  Geikie,  The  Geo-  f  Transactions  Edinburgh  Geol. 

logy  of  East  Berwickshire  (Me-  Soo.,  ii.  287. 
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Others,  those  first  afPected  being  more  susceptible  of  meta- 
morphic  influence  than  the  strata  above  and  below  them. 
In  uiis  waj  we  get  along  the  margin  of  the  metamorphic 
re^on  beds  of  Granite  interstratified  with  dystaUine  Schists. 
StiU  further  to  the  right,  where  the  metamorphio  energy 
has  reached  its  maximum,  portions  of  the  fused  Granite 
have  been  injected  into  the  overlying  rocks.  Some  of  the 
rents  do  not  reach  the  surf  ace,  and  l£e  matter  that  hardens 
in  them  gives  rise  to  intrusive  Plutonic  or  Trappean  pro- 
ducts i  two  other  rents  do  reach  the  surface,  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  fused  mass  that  are  forced  up  through  them 
flow  out  and  harden  into  lavas,  some  of  which  are  poured 
out  on  land,  and  others,  streaming  over  the  sea-bed,  become 
interstratified  with  the  derivative  deposits  that  are  being 
laid  down  beneath  the  water. 

To  the  left  is  a  centre  of  local  metamorphism,  around 
which  portions  of  the  Derivative  rocks  are  converted  into 
Qranite ;  here,  owing^  to  the  smaller  intensity  of  the  meta- 
moiphism,  none  of  me  molten  matter  has  behaved  intru- 
sively ;  the  irregularities  in  outline  of  l^e  Granite  masses 
are  not  caused  by  intrusion  of  that  rock,  but  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  beds  are  more  readily  metamorphosed  and 
converted  into  Granite  than  others,  and  accordingly  the 
process  of  change  has  spread  further  into  them  than  into 
the  strata  less  open  to  alteration.  A  belt  of  altered  rock 
fringes  this  mass,  and  also  the  Granite  dykes  to  the  right ; 
but  it  wiU  be  noted  that  this  is  much  narrower  than  the 
broad  band  of  altered  rock  which  abuts  against  the  tract 
of  regional  metamorphism. 

ClasBification  of  the  Crystalline  Books  based  on 
the  Metamorphic  Theory. — In  the  case  of  the  Non- 
Crystalline  rocks,  all  our  attempts  to  dassify  them  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  failed  so  long  as  we  neglected  to  take 
into  account  the  way  in  which  they  were  formed.  But  as 
soon  as  we  were  able  to  show  that  they  had  all  arisen 
directly  or  indirectly  from  denudation,  we  saw  our  wajr  at 
once  to  a  comprehensive  and  natural  scheme  of  groupmg, 
which  under  various  hands  might  assume  various  forms  as 
far  as  details  go,  but  in  general  outline  would  resemble  the 
arrangement  attempted  on  page  181. 

In  me  same  way,  when  we  came  to  deal  with  the  Crystal- 
line rocks,  we  found  the  ordinary  classification  of  them 
defective  and  often  inconsistent,  because  it  failed  to  pay 
attention  to  the  method  of  their  origin.  But  if  we  can 
show  liiat  the  CrystaUine  rocks  all  owe  their  existence 
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ultimately  to  a  common  cause,  or  if  we  could  subdiyide 
them  into  a  number  of  groups  in  each  of  which  all  the 
members  had  a  common  origin,  we  should  then  begin  to 
have  hopes  that  they  too  might  be  brought  under  a 
natural  and  consistent  arrangement. 

It  is  hardly  yet  time  to  assert,  that  the  theory  which 
refers  all  Oiystalline  rocks  to  various  stages  of  meta- 
morphism,  is  securely  established ;  but  the  probability  of 
this  view  ultimately  turning  out  to  be  correct  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  worth  while  trying  what  sort  of  a  classification  it 
would  lead  to,  if  it  were  true. 

Now  there  are  three  things  we  want  to  learn  about  a 
rock,  if  our  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  complete  : — 

Ist.  The  way  in  which  it  was  produced. 

2nd.  The  petrological  manner  of  its  occurrence. 

3rd.  Its  mineral  composition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  resolves  itself,  according  to  our  present  views, 
into  a  statement  of  the  degree  of  metamorphism  each  rock 
has  undergone,  and  imder  this  head  we  can  distinguish 
three  stages. 

1st  Stage,  in  which  some  traces  of  the  originally  bedded 
character  of  the  rock  still  remain.  The  rocks  of  this  stage 
may  be  called  Metamobphio^  and  divided  into  Ncm-FoliiUed 
and  Foliated. 

2nd  Stage,  when  the  bedding  has  been  entirely  effaced 
and  a  crystalline  amorphous  mass  produced,  hut  the  product 
does  not  heha/oe  intrueiveUf,  These  rocks  may  be  called  Nok- 
Intrxtsive-Plutonic. 

3rd  Stage,  a  further  advance  on  the  last,  by  which  the 
crystalline  products  have  been  enabled  to  buret  through  the 
surrounding  rocks.  Under  this  head  there  are  two  sub- 
divisions. The  first  includes  those  portions  of  the  intrusive 
mass  which  never  reach  the  surface,  and  harden  under 
pressure.  These  may  be  distinguished  as  Intbustve- 
Plutonic,  or  Ibbttftive.  The  second  subdivision  takes 
in  the  rocks  which  burst  out  on  to  the  surface  and  form 
subaerial  or  submarine  flows.  These  may  be  styled 
Ebtjptivb. 

Our  next  care  will  be  to  specify  the  petrological  form 
under  which  each  rock  presents  itself ;  and  the  principal 
petrological  forms  under  which  Crystalline  rocks  occur,  are 
— ^Beds,  i,e,  true  strata,  Masses,  Dykes,  Veins,  Necks,  In- 
trusive Sheets,  and  Contemporaneous  Sheets  or  Flows. 
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Lastly,  the  mineralogical  composition  may  be  denoted 
by  an  adjective,  such  as  Oranitic,  Dioritic,  Basaltic,  and 
BO  on. 

The  general  scheme,  then,  will  stand  as  under : — 

Gbnkkal  CLAssmcATioN  OP  Cbtstalldtb  Bookb. 


Me1]u)d  of  Fonnatioii. 


A. — Metamobphio 


B. — NoN-lKTRUBIYBpLUTOiaC 


C— iBBtjpxnrB 


D. — Ekvptiyb 


Mode  of     I 
Cooomnoe.  j 


Principal 
UinenOoginl  YarietieB. 


QnarteiteyPoroeUanite, 
Grystalline  Lime- 
stone, some  Granitic 
rocks. 


Schists,  Gneiss,  Gra- 
nitio  Ghaeiss. 


{Felsitio,    Dioritic,     Ghra- 
nitio,  Syenitic,  fto. 

Felsitic,  Traohytio,  Ba- 
i  saltio,  Doloritio,  &c. ; 
<  some  Granitic,  Sveni- 
f  tic,  Dioritic,  and  »shis> 
^     tose  rocks. 

!  Felsitic,   Trachyfcic,   Ba- 
saltic, Doleritic,  &c 


The  terminology  of  the  first  column  of  the  above  table 
is  by  no  means  cul  that  could  be  wished  for.  The  restric- 
tion of  the  term  Metamorphic  to  one  class  of  a  body  of 
rocks,  the  whole  of  which  are,  according  to  our  statement, 
of  metamorphic  origin,  is  undesirable,  and  Non-Intrusive 
Plutonic  is  the  reverse  of  elegant.  But  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  set  about  coining  new  terms  when  it  is  seen 
whether  the  scheme  now  put  forward  tentatively  meets 
with  approval.  Till  then,  it  seemed  better  to  adopt  terms 
already  in  use,  even  though  they  are  employed  in  a  sense 
slightly  different  from  their  common  acceptation. 

An  application  to  one  or  two  actual  instances  will  per- 
haps make  the  above  scheme  more  intelligible.  The 
stratified  Gbanites  of  Donegal  will  according  to  it  be  de- 
scribed as    Granitic  Metamorphie  Beds,     The  Granite  of 
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Priestlaw  will  be  a  Oranitie  Non^IntrumB-PUttonie  Mast, 
The  Granites  of  Devon  and  Goxnwall  will  be  Oranitie 
Irruptive  Masses.  In  Arthur's  Seat  the  Intrusiye  Sheets  of 
Trap  will  be  Doleritie  Irruptiw  Sheets;  the  interbedded 
Traps,  Doleritie  Eruptive  Flaws,  or  amply  I>oleritie  Flows; 
the  rock  of  the  summit  a  Basaltic  JEhiptive  ITeck,  or  simply 
a  Basaltic  Neck,  Necks  and  Flows  being  necessarily  Erup- 
tiye,  the  adjective  in  their  case  may  be  dropped. 
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CHAPTEE  IX, 

SOW  TEE  HOCKS  CAME  INTO  THE  POSITIONS  IN 
WHICH  WE  NOW  FIND  THEM. 

^  They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever 
And  sink  again  into  sleep/* 

Teivntbon. 

SECTION  L— NATURE  OP  THE  DISPLACEMENTS  WHICH 
ROCKS  HAVE  UNDERGONE, 

TI7E  have  now  learned  the  ways  in  which  the  different 
YY  kinds  of  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  were 
formed,  and  the  modifications  of  structure  which  some  of 
them  have  undergone  since  their  formation  ;  our  next  step 
will  be  to  inquire  into  the  changes  of  position  they  have 
sufPered,  and  how  .these  changes  were  brought  about, 

Displaoementg  which  Submarine  Beds  have  Suf- 
fered.— ^A  large  number  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
were  originally  formed  in  approximately  horizontal  beds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  this  is  not  the  position  we  now 
find  many  of  them  in.  They  have  frequently  undergone 
two  very  important  displacements. 

Eirsty  they  have  been  raised  high  and  dry  into  the  air, 
sometimes  even  up  to  the  summits  of  lofty  moimtains ; 
secondly,  the  beds  into  which  they  are  divided  are  no  longer 
horizontal,  but  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  all  angles  from 
the  gentlest  slope  up  to  becoming  absolutely  yerti^  often- 
times bent  into  broad  folds  or  puckered  up  into  the  sharpest 
and  most  complicated  curves,  in  some  cases  even  tunied 
over,  so  that  the  stratum  originally  at  the  bottom  is  now 
uppermost. 

It  wiU  conduce  to  clearness  of  ideas  if  for  the  present  we 
consider  these  two  displacements,  the  upward  rise  of  the 
beds  and  the  displacement  of  them  from  their  originally 
horizontal  position,  as  separate  facts ;  but  we  shall  see  in 
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the  end  that  it  is  very  possible  they  are  both  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

SECTION  n.— VERTICAL  ELEVATION. 

Two   possible    Ezplaaatione    of  Elevatioii.  —  The 

presence  of  beds,  which  were  formed  beneath  the  sea  at 
different  heights  above  its  present  level,  may  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways.  Either  the  sea  has  shrunk  and  had  its 
level  lowered,  or  tracts  which  were  once  beneath  its  waters 
have  been  raised  into  dry  land,  other  tracts  being  depressed 
to  form  receptacles  for  the  water  thus  displaced. 

Arguments  against  a  lowering  of  tlie  Sea-lerel. 
— There  are  many  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  first  explanation.  According  to  it,  the  ocean 
must  have  stood  in  some  cases  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
feet  above  its  present  level,  and,  as  a  rise  in  the  sea-level 
must  be  universal,  the  whole  of  the  globe  must  have  been 
submerged  to  this  depth.  Here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  so  enormous  a  bulk  of  water,  a 
difficulty  which  is  very  much  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Geology  shows  that  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land 
has  oscillated  upwards  and  downwards  over  and  over  again ; 
so  that  we  have  not  a  general  decrease  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  account  for,  but  countless  repetitions  of  alternate 
swelling  and  shrinking. 

Further,  to  take  a  particular  instance,  marine  strata, 
belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  Nummulitic  formation, 
are  found  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  at  a  greater 
height  than  that  just  named ;  if  the  sea  ever  reached  up  to 
the  level  where  they  now  occur,  nearly  the  whole  earth 
must  have  been  imder  water,  and  nothing  would  have  been 
left  in  the  shape  of  dry  land  but  a  few  islands  formed  by 
the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains.  But  in  France  and 
England  there  are  Estuarine  and  Lacustrine  deposits  con- 
taining the  remains  of  land  animals,  of  the  same  age  as 
the  Nummulitic  beds,  and  this  shows  that  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  were  being  formed  extensive  tracts  of  land  existed 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  they  attain  so 
great  an  elevation.  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  sea- 
level  should  have  retained  its  present  position  in  England 
and  France,  and  at  the  same  time  stood  so  much  higher  in 
Switzerland.  Besides,  the  very  existence  of  Derivative 
rocks  requires  land,  from  the  waste  of'  which  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  formation  may  be  derived.    But  where 
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shall  we  find  land  enough  if  the  whole  globe  was  sub- 
merged to'these  great  depths  ? 

Again,  the  hypothesis  of  the  lowering  of  the  sea  explains 
only  one-half  of  the  facts  we  have  to  account  for;  no 
alteration  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  will  tilt  beds  originally 
horizontal,  or  fold  and  contort  them. 

The  Zand  has  gone  up,  not  the  Sea  gone  down. — For 
these  and  other  similar  reasons  we  cannot  allow  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  oscillations  in  the  sea-level  as  are  reqiured 
by  the  first  explanation,  and  are  driven  to  attribute  the 
occurrence  of  marine  beds  in  inland  and  lofty  situations  to 
an  elevation  of  the  sea-bed,  by  which  tracts  once  below  its 
waters  have  been  upraised  and  turned  into  dry  land.* 

Denudation  given  Proof  of  ZSlevation. — The  pheno- 
mena of  denudation  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  land,  which  is  everywhere  going  on 
slowly  but  without  ceasing,  if  it  had  been  allowed  &ee  play 
without  any  counteracting  influence,  must  long  ago  have 
swept  away  everything  exposed  to  its  action,  and  have  re- 
duced the  land  to  a  dead  fiat  but  little  raised  above  the 
sea-level. 

This  has  not  happened,  and  there  must  have  been  there- 
fore some  antagonistic  force  at  work  to  counteract  the  level- 
ling tendency  of  denudation.  Just  what  we  want  i;^ould  be 
supplied  by  forces  of  elevation,  which  from  time  to  time 
raised  sea  bottoms  into  diy  land,  and  so  formed  new  con- 
tinents to  take  place  of  those  which  had  been  worn  down 
by  denudation. 

Instances  of  observed  Oscillation  of  Land. — Con- 
siderations such  as  these  would  be  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land  and 
sea  have  occurred,  and  have  been  produced  by  movements 
of  the  solid  crust,  and  not  by  an  alteration  in  the  bulk  of 
the  ocean,  even  if  no  cases  of  such  movement  had  actually 
come  under  observation.  Our  position  will,  however,  be 
all  the  stronger  if  we  can  point  to  actual  instances  where 
movements  of  the  land  have  been  observed,  and  this  we 
fortunately  can  do. 

The  weU-known  case  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  at  Puz- 
zuoli,  near  Naples,  shows  that  within  the  historic  period 
the  spot  where  it  stands  was  once  beneath  the  sea;  was 
afterwards  upraised  and  became  the  site  of  a  temple  older 
than  the  one  whose  remains  are  now  standing ;  was  pos- 
sibly again  submerged  and  again  upraised  before  the  bmld- 

♦  The  whole  question  is  lucidly  treated  by  Play  fair,  AVorks,  L  432. 
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ing  of  the  present  ruin ;  was  again  let  down  till  the  sea 
rose  at  least  some  twenty  feet  aboye  the  pavement  of  the 
temple ;  was  again  raised  into  diy  land,  and  is  now  slowly 
sinking  again.^ 

Then  again  we  have  the  caae  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
within  the  memory  of  man  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
tiy  has  been  rising,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  century;  that  the  movement  lessens  as  we  go 
southwards  till  about  Stockholm  the  land  is  stationary; 
and  that  still  further  south  motion  is  goin^  on  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  the  land  is  slowly  sinkin^.f  It 
will  be  seen  how  a  case  like  this,  and  it  is  not  an  isolated 
one,  effectually  disposes  of  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomena  we  are  considering  by  a  lowering  of  the  sea- 
level. 

We  have  distinct  proofe  of  oscillations  of  level  in  our 
own  country  at  no  very  distant  period.  Every  here  and 
there  round  the  northern  part  ox  the  island  we  find,  at  a 
height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  present  mean- 
tide  level,  a  flat  terrace  stretching  inland  for  a  distance 
vaiyinfi;  &om  a  few  yards  to  several  miles,  and  bounded 
on  ike  landward  side  by  a  line  of  bluffs,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  sea-diff .  The  subsoil  of  this  terrace  consists 
of  Sand,  Silt,  and  Shingle,  occasionally  enclosing  shells  and 
other  marine  remains,  and  in  some  cases  human  imple- 
ments and  canoes.  This  terrace  is  evidently  an  old  sea- 
beach,  and  shows  that  the  land  at  one  time  stood  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  lower  than  it  does  now,  and  remained 
in  that  position  long  enough  to  ^ve  the  sea  time  to  cut 
a  notch  m  the  solid  rock  as  a  record  of  its  former  level,  and 
to  strew  the  floor  of  that  notch  with  shore  deposits.  In  the 
elevation  that  followed  the  land  was  raised  to  a  greater 
height  than  at  present,  for  we  constantly  And  stretching 
out  below  the  sea  the  remains  of  buried  forests,  the  trees 
of  which  not  only  grew  on  dry  land,  but  could  have  attained 
their  size  and  luxuriance  only  in  situations  sufficiently  far 
inland  to  be  removed  from  the  blighting  influence  of  sea 
breezes.  We  have,  therefore,  evidence  of  a  time  when  the 
land  was  lower  than  now,  of  a  subsequent  upheaval 
which  raised  it  above  its  present  level,  and  in  fact  pro- 
bably connected  it  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  after- 

^  *  For  details,  Bee  Lyell's  Prin-  f  Lyeirs   Pjinciplee,  yoL   ii. 

oiples,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xzx. ;  Quart.      chap,  zxzi 
Joum.  Qeol.  So  3.,  iiL  1S6. 
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wards  of  a  depression  which  produced  its  present  insular 
condition.* 

Submergenee  iirodttoed  by  a  Polav  leeoap. — There 
is  one  posjdble  means  by  which  a  change  might  have  been 
produced  in  the  position  of  the  sear-level  without  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  land,  that  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over. 

We  have  evidence  that  there  have  been  times  when  the 
climate  of  the  polar  and  temperate  regions  became  far 
more  severe  than  at  present,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
these  cold  periods  shifted  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other  perhaps  several  times  over  during  a  long  lapse  of 
years.  It  has  been  supposed,  that,  in  consequence  of  this, 
enormous  accumulations  of  ice  gathered,  now  round  the 
northern  and  now  round  the  southern  polar  reeions,  which 
reached  down  far  into  the  temperate  zones.  Should  such 
caps  of  ice  ever  form  around  the  poles,  their  attraction  would 
tend  to  draw  the  water  of  the  ocean  towards  the  pole  around 
which  they  were  placed,  and  so  raise  the  ocean  level  in  the 
corresponding  hemisphere. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  whether  this  cause 
has  ever  really  been  in  action.  That  there  have  been  these 
periods  of  intense  cold  is  beyond  question;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  there  ever  was  a  continuous  cap  of 
ice  spreading  away  in  every  direction  from  the  pole.  There 
is  distinct  proof  that  during  these  times  every  reeion,  whose 
configuration  made  it  a  good  gathering  ground,  became  a 
great  snow-field,  and  a  centre  from  wbich  ice-sheets  and 
glaciers  were  shed  off,  but  all  the  known  facts  are  dead 
against  the  idea  of  the  northern  resions  having  being  ever 
swathed  in  one  general  covering  of  ice.f 

SECTION  m— DISPLACEMENT  OP  THE  ROCKS  FROM 
THEIR  ORIGINALLY  HORIZONTAL  POSITION. 

The  instances  we  have  given  furnish  proof  of  up  and 
down  movements,  by  which  rocks  formed  beneath  the  sea 

*  For  other  eaies  of  oscHUtion  Heath,   Phil.  Mag.,  4th  Beries, 

of  level,  see  Geol.  Mag.,  voL  viii.  zzzi.  201,  828 ;  Pratt,  Phil.  Mag.» 

pp.  300,  480 ;  Nature^  i.  881.  4th  series,  zzzi.  172,  582;  Figure 

t  On  this  sabjeet,  see  Adhe-  of  the  Earth,  4th  ed.,  p.  236 ;  O. 

mar,  Revolutions  de  la  Mer(Leip-  Fisher,  The  Reader,  Feb.  10th, 

ng,  1848);   Croll,  The  Reader,  1866;  and  The  Reader,  20th  Jan.. 

Sept  2nd,  Dec  2nd,  Deo.  9th,  Feb.  24th,  March  17th,  1866;  and 

18^5,  Jan.  18th,  1866 ;  PhiL  Mag.,  for  a  summarv,  Croll's  ''  Glimato 

4Lh  Berias,  zxzL  801  (Ap.  1866) ;  and  Time,"  dbap.  xziii. 
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are  raised  above  its  level.  But  this  is  not  all  that  has 
happened  to  them.  In  the  case  of  stratified  deposits  we 
know  that  their  beds  must  have  been  ut  the  time  of  their 
formation  approximately  in  a  horizontal  position;  there 
would  be  exceptions  when  sediment  was  tlm)wn  down  by 
currents  in  sloping  layers,  but  these  are  unimportant  in  a 
general  view,  and,  speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  beds 
of  sedimentary  rocks  were  originally  horizontaL  But  this  is 
not  the  positon  in  which,  in  many  cases,  we  now  find  them, 
and  hence  we  learn  that  rocks  hsLve  been  affected  by  other 
movements  besides  that  of  mere  vertical  elevation.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  on  the  way  in  which  sedimentary  rocks 
were  formed  would  be  quite  enough  to  convince  us  that  they 
could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the  inclined  positions  in 
which  we  often  see  them ;  but  one  or  two  other  facts  lead- 
ing to  the  same  condusion  may  be  just  mentioned.  The 
siJLrf ace  of  such  beds  often  bear  ripple-marks,  rain-pittings, 
and  the  tracks  of  animals,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
impressed  on  them  in  their  present  highly  inclined  position. 
We  occasionally  find  embedded  in  rock  the  trunks  of  trees 
still  rooted  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  and  inclined  at 
the  same  angle  to  the  vertical  as  the  beds  are  to  the 
horizon.  We  cannot  suppose  these  trees  grew  in  such  an 
unusual  position ;  but  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  sprung 
up  when  the  beds  were  horizontal,  and  to  have  shared  in  a 
subsequent  tilting,  their  position  will  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Again,  if  we  examine  a  deposit  of  Shingle  we  find 
a  tendency  among  the  pebbles  to  arran^  themselves  with 
their  flat  surfaces  and  longer  axes  horizontal ;  but  wher- 
ever we  find  inclined  beds  of  old  Shingle  or  Conglo- 
merate, the  fiat  surfaces  of  the  pebbles  are  parallel  to 
the  bedding,  showing  that,  since  the  former  were  depo- 
sited horizontally,  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  with 
the  latter. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  consider  the  displacements  rocks 
have  undergone  from  their  originally  horizontal  lie,  and 
define  the  terms  used  in  describing  them. 

Dip. — Where  strata  have  been  tilted  from  a  horizontal 
position,  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  called  the  Dip, 
The  amount  of  dip  may  be  stated  in  degrees,  or  by  saying 
that  the  bed  rises  or  falls  so  much  in  a  given  distance.  Tkua, 
in  Fig.  55,  U  ABC  he  the  surface  of  an  inclined  stratum, 
OBC  &  horizontal  plane,  A  0  vertical  and  A  i>  perpendicular 
to  £  Cf  the  angle  A  I)  0  is  the  dip  of  the  bed ;  and  if  this 
angle  be  measured  and  foimd  to  be  19  degrees,  we  may 
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Bay  that  this  is  the  amount  of  the  dip ;  or  since  i>  0  is  in 
this  case  three  times  as  long  as  ^  0,  we  may  say  the  dip  is 
1  in  3,  or  12  inches  to  me  yard.  The  bearing  of  the 
line  2>  0,  which  may  be  determined  by  a  compass,  is  the 
direction  of  the  dip.  i 

Strike. — The  Ime  B  C,  or  the  intersection  of  the  inclined 
bed  with  a  horizontal  plane,  is  called  its  Strike  or  Level 
line,  and  is  described  by  its  compass  bearing. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  illustration  of  dip  and  strike  may 
be  given  by  holding  a  board  or  slate  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion in  a  trough  of  water.  The  intersection  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  the  slate  is  necessarily  horizontal,  and 
gives  the  line  of  strike ;  if  a  drop  of  water  be  placed  on 
the  slate  it  will  run  down  the  steepest  line  on  it^  and  this 


Fig.  b6, 

is  the  line  of  dip.  In  practice  a  quarry  partly  filled  with 
water  is  the  best  possible  place  for  determining  dip  and 
strike. 

To  put  the  definitions  as  shortly  as  possible,  we  may  say 
that  the  line  of  dip  is  the  line  of  greatest  inclination  that  can 
be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  bed ;  the  line  of  strike  is  the 
line  of  no  inclination, 

Measnrement  of  Hip. — If  we  have  the  surface  of  a 
bed  laid  bare,  we  can  determine,  by  an  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  called  a  Clinometer,  the  direction  of  a 
level  line  on  the  bed,  and  then,  by  measuring  the  in- 
clination along  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  level  line,  we 
get  the  amount  of  the  dip.  Or  the  dip  may  be  measured 
on  an  exposed  face  of  rock,  such  as  a  difP  or  the  wall  of 
quarry ;  but  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  determine  its  fuU 
amoimt,  it  is  necessary  that  the  face  should  be,  like 
A  0  Dj  perpendicular  to  the  strike ;  if,  for  instance,  a 
measurement  was  made  on  faces  such  as  A  B  0,  A  CO, 
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the  obseryed  angles  would  be  less  than  the  full  amount  of 
the  dip.* 

In  practice  it  often  happens  that  we  cannot  find  a 
vertical  face  running  along  the  true  dip,  but  we  can 
fi^eneraUy  get  measurements  of  the  apparent  dip  along  two 
faces  makmg  a  large  angle  with  one  another,  from  which 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  full  dip  may  be  determined 
by  calculation^f  or  by  methods  given  in  the  Geological 
Moffmine,  X.  332 ;  m.,  2nd  Ser.,  377.  A  little  practice, 
however,  will  generally  enable  us  from  two  such  observa- 
tions to  make  an  estimate  of  the  full  dip  quite  near  enougb 
for  all  practicedpurposes. 

Outcrop. — ^The  Ime  along  which  a  bed  cuts  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  called  its  Outcrop  or  Basket.  If  the 
surface  oe  horizontal,  the  outcrop  and  strike  will  coin- 
cide, but  this  wiU  not  be  the  case  on  undulating  ground 
unless  the  bed  be  absolutely  vertical ;  for  all  other  inclina- 
tions the  outcrop  wiU  wind  about  with  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface,  and  the  bendings  will  be  larger  the  smaller 
the  dip. 

The  way  in  which  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  of  moderate 
inclination  winds  round  hills  and  runs  up  and  down  valleys 
is  at  first  somewhat  puzzling,  and  any  attempt  to  explain 
it  verbally  would  only  lead  to  increased  contusion.  The 
beginner  will  derive  much  assistance  from  models  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Sopwith,  or  he  may  construct  rude 
models  for  himself  by  laying  a  few  layers  of  putty, 
separated  by  sheets  of  coloured  paper,  in  an  inclined 
position,  cutting  valleys  across  them,  and  noting  the 
difference  in  the  figures  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  paper, 
according  as  the  ground  is  indined  in  the  same  diridction 
as  the  beds  or  not,  and  as  the  slope  of  the  surface  is 
cheater  or  less  than  the  dip  of  the  beds ;  he  will  be  in  a 
better  case  stiU  if  he  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  an 

*  For  tables  giTi&g  the  amount  Geol.   Surrey  of   England),  p. 

of  dip  along  a  line  inclined  to  216. 

that  of  the  foil  dip,  see  Jukes's  f  Let  d  and  d'  be  the  two  ob- 

Manual,  Appendix   I.,  and  the  served  dips  A  B  Of  A  CO,  Lihe 

Geology  of  the  South  Stafford-  fuUdi^ A  D  0 :  B  0  C=2a,3 0 D 

ahire  Coalfield  (Memoixs  of  the  *«  a —  b^GOD  =  a-\-by  then 

sm  (<;  4-  ^) 

TanD=        .-«?-(l±_^'^       . 
2  cot  a  cos  <{  cos  <f '  cos  h 
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rmdulatiiig  ocmntxy  where  the  nm  of 
the  beds  can  be  easily  traced. 

Undnlationg  and  ContorUoiui. — ^It 
very  rarely  happens  in  nature  that  the 
dip  of  the  bed  is  constant  for  any  long 
distance;  it  frequently  varies  both  in 
amount  and  direction  from  point  to 
point.  When  the  changes  are  small  and 
gentle^  a  series  of  easy  rolls  or  undu- 
lations is  produced.  In  other  cases  the 
foldings  are  excessively  sharp  andsud- 
den^  and  the  beds  are  then  said  to  be 
contorted. 

Undulations  and  contortions  may  be 
present  on  a  small  scale  without  inter- 
fering with  the  general  dip  of  the  beds ; 
thus,  in  Fig.  66,  the  beds  on  the  left 
have  been  thrown  into  a  series  of  broad 
gentle  folds,  and  towards  the  right  have 
been  puckered  up  into  sharp  curves,  but 
preserve,  in  spite  of  these  lesser  irregu- 
larities, a  gener^  dip  from  the  right 
towards  the  left. 

A  case  of  violent  contortion  on  a  small 
scale  is  given  in  Fig.  57,  which  is  a 
natural  section  of  Shale  and  thin  Sand- 
stones in  North  Staffordshire. 

Fig.  58*  shows  another  case,  where 
beds  of  solid  Limestone  have  been  bent 
to  the  form  of  an  inverted  W.  It  is  in 
mountain  chains  that  such  foldings  and 
crumplings  occur  on  the  grandest  scale, 
the  beds  sweeping  up  and  down  in 
curves  of  enormous  radius,  and  bending 
in  and  out  in  countless  and  most  abrupt 
plications.  This  structure  has  been 
found  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
mountain  chains  that  have  been  geolo- 
gically examined;  a  fact  to  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  because  the  invariable 
presence  of  intense  contortion  in  all  ele- 
vated ranges  throws,  as  we  shall  see  in 

*  Bonghlv  reduced  from  a  photograph  iasned 
by  the  Geological  and  Polyteohnio  Society  of 
the  West  Riding  of  YorkBhiie. 
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Chapter  XI.,  great  light  on  the  theory  of  the  process  of 
mountain  formation. 

Tlie  following  terms  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
larger  undulations. 

Anticlinal  and  gynolinal ;  Borne  and  Basin. — When 
the  beds  have  been  bent  into  the  form  of  arches,  these  are 
called  AntielindU  or  Saddles,  and  the  hollows  between  them 
SyneUndU  or  Trtmghi. 


^«.    •    ■#*»•'•  •*Ti  T7r"«'  •*»-*^»     Urn  '    m  i,  ^ 


Fig.  69.— Map  op  an  Aitticlinal. 

In  both  Antidinals  and  Synclinals  the  line  in  each  bed, 
along  which  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  takes 
place,  is  called  the  Antielindl  or  Synclinal  Axis  of  that 
oed ;  and  the  planes  containing  all  the  axes  of  an  anticlinal 
ridge  or  syndmal  trough  are  called  Axis  planes. 

n  the  beds  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  a  centre,  they 
are  said  to  have  a  quaquaversal  dip,  or  to  be  domed ;  and  if 
^ey  dip  eveiywhere  towards  a  centre,  they  have  a  centro* 
elinal  dip,  or  form  a  hasin. 
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An  antLdinal  nms  on  as  long  as  its  axes  are  horizonta. 
or  only  gently  inclined ;  it  is  brought  to  an  end  when  they 
begin  to  bend  down  sharply.  A  complete  anticlinal  con* 
sists  of  a  long  ridge  terminated  at  each  end  by  the  half  of 
a  dome ;  in  fact,  an  anticlinal  is  nothing  but  an  elongated 
dome.  A  synclinal,  in  the  same  way,  is  a  long  trough  with 
half  a  basin  at  each  end,  or  an  elongated  basm. 

Antidinals  and  synclinals  are,  however,  often  abruptly 
truncated  by  the  dislocations  known  as  faults. 

Antiolinal. — ^A  sketch  map  and  sections  of  an  anti- 
clinal ridge  are  given  in  Figs.  59,  60,  and  61,  the  arrows 
showing  the  direction  of  the  dip.    In  the  southern  part 


A,  6 


4    6     £ 


Fig.  60.— Sbctiom  along  thb  Lnn  ^  3,  in  Fio.  69. 


of  the  map  the  beds  are  thrown  off  both  to  the  east  and 
west  from  a  central  line  or  axis,  as  shown  in  the  section. 
Fig.  60;  their  outcrops  wind  about  with  the  inequalities 


Fig.  61.— Sbctzoit  alono  the  Lifb  C  D  nt  Fio.  59. 


of  the  ground,  but  keep  on  the  whole  a  northerly  and 
southerly  strike.  On  the  east,  owing  to  the  smaller  dip 
and  the  flatness  of  the  surface,  the  outcrop  of  No.  3 
is  much  broader  than  on  the  west  side.  Towards  the 
north,  however,  the  regular  dip  to  either  side  becomes 
gradually  exchanged  for  a  dome-shaped  bedding,  the 
strata  fall  away  m  all  directions,  and  the  antidinal  is 
terminated  by  a  half  dome,  around  which  the  easterly  and 
westerly  outcrops  bend  tiU  they  join  one  another.  The 
second  section  shows  this  change  in  dip ;  its  southern  part 
runs  along  the  anticlinal  axis,  and  the  beds  are  therefore 
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flat,   but  towards  the  north  they  bend  down,   and  the 
Bucoessiye  members  oome  on  one  oyer  the  other,  just  as 
along  the  flanks  of  the  arched  area  on  the  south. 
Dome. — Ab  an  illustration  of  dome-shaped  bedding,  or 


,^^ 


Fig.  62. — Gbolooical  Sketch-map  of  Simon's  Seat. 
Boato  1  inch  to  a  mile. 

quaquaversal  dip,  I  have  chosen  Simon's  Seat,  a  conspi- 
cuous hill  in  Wharf  edale,  the  structure  of  which  has  been 
kindly  explained  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  B.  Dakyns. 


Fig.  63. — Section  along  the  Line  A  B  in  Fio.  62. 

Figs.  62,  63,  and  64  show  a  sketch  plan  of  the  hill  and  twa 
sections  across  it.    The  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are — 

5.  Gritstone.     (Top.) 

4.  Shale 
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3.  Gritstone. 

2.  Shale. 

1.  limestone. 


(Bottom.) 

The  beds,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  on  the  plan  and  by  the 
sections,  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  a  centre,  around 
which  their  outcrops  run  in  concentric  curves.  Thus  in 
the  middle  we  have  a  patch  of  No.  2  ;  this  is  enclosed  by 
a  belt  of  No.  3,  which  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  No.  4.  The  outermost  band,  formed  by  the  outcrop  of 
No.  5,  is  not  complete,  a  portion  having  been  removed  by 
denudation.  The  Limestone  does  not  actually  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  but  it  is  brought  up  by 
a  change  of  dip  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hiU,  and  seen 
to  underlie  the  Shale  No.  2,  and  it  must  therefore  form  the 
great  mass  of  the  interior  of  the  hill. 


6    D 


Fig.  64.^SBcnoir  along  thb  Linb  CD  m  Fio.  62. 

Yeiy  beautiful  illustrations  of  domes  are  sometimes  seen 
on  the  sea-coast,  when  the  waves  have  planed  away  the 
summit  and  laid  bare  a  horizontal  section  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  dome.  A  good  instance  occurs  near 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  rocks  consist  of  alternations  of 
hard  Limestones  or  Sandstones  and  soft  Shales,  and  at 
one  spot  they  have  been  thrown  into  a  dome  almost  per- 
fectly circular  in  outline.  The  top  of  this  has  been  shced 
across  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  and  the  concentric  rings 
formed  by  the  outcrops  of  successive  beds  are  most  dis- 
tinctly exhibited.  The  structure  comes  out  with  singular 
deamess,  because  the  outcrop  of  each  hard  bed  stands 
up  above  those  of  the  softer  measures  on  each  side ;  and 
thus  there  is  produced  a  set  of  concentric  circular  low 
reefs,  separated  by  grooves  in  which  water  remains  after 
the  fall  of  the  tide  has  laid  all  around  dry. 

Synclinal  and  Basin. — ^A  ca^e  of  a  synclinal  trough  is 
shown  in  Figs.  65,  66,  and  67,  which  are  a  map  and  sec- 
tions of  a  part  of  a  long  synclinal  in  North  Staffordshire, 
known  as  the  Gtoyt  Trough, 

The  general  synclinal  lie  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Fig.  65.— Gkolooxcal  Sxbtch-map  of  a  Pabt  of  thb  Gott  Trough. 
Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile. 
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map  is  well  shown  by  the  beds  1,  2  and  8,  whose  out- 
crops, in  spite  of  windings  due  to  inequalities  in  the 
ground,  strike  persistently  north  and  south,  and  which  dip 
inwards  on  both  sides  towards  a  central  axis,  as  shown  in 
the  second  of  the  sections.     The  trough,  however,  is  sub- 


divided by  lesser  undulations  into  several  minor  basins. 
The  first  section  runs  across  one  of  these.  Here  the 
general  easterly  dip  of  the  western  half  of  the  trough  is 
exchanged  about  tne  centre  for  a  dip  to  the  west,  and  a 
smaller  interior  trough  produced.  The  beds  then  roll 
over  and  resume  their  easterly  dip  up  to  a  fault,  beyond 
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Fijj.  G5. —Geological  Skbtch-map  of  a  Pakt  op  thb  Qott  Teouoh. 
Soale  1  inch  to  a  mile. 
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which  they  put  on  the  westerly  dip  which  ^ 
prevails    along  the    eastern   half    of    the 
trough. 

Another  well-marked  hasin,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  detached  patch  of  the  bed  6 
nestles,  is  seen  towards  the  southern  end  of  / 
the  map.  The  beds  here,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  dip  on  every  side  inwards  towards 
a  centre,  and  the  outcrops  run  in  concentric 
rings  round  the  central  area  of  the  highest 
member. 

This  trough  is  terminated  on  the  south 
by  a  half-basin,  the  simple  synclinal  lie 
beinfi;  exchanged  for  inclinations  to  the 
north-east,  norai,  and  north-west,  and  the 
outcrops  on  either  side  wind  round  till  they 
meet. 

Farallelisin   of  Antidinals. — ^It  fre- 
quently happens  that  anticlinal  rid^s  show 
a  tendency  to  run  rudely  parallel  to  one      .  ^ 
another  over  large  areas.  ( -■ 

Cla4Ei8e8  of  AntJclinalg. — AnticUnals 
may  be  distinguished  according  to  their 
transverse  section  into  three  -classes,  exam- 
ples of  which  toe  seen  in  Fig.  68,  which  is 
a  general  section  after  Professor  H.  D. 
Eogers,  across  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

£l  the  first  class  me  beds  on  opposite 
sides  are  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  axis  plane  is  therefore  vertical. 
This  symmetrical  form  is  common  among 
gentle  imdulations  of  considerable  width, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  left  of  the  section. 

In  the  second  class  the  beds  are  more 
steeply  inclined  on  ope  side  than  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  axis  plane  is  no  longer 
vertical ;  foldings  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  section,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  all  of  them  the  steeper  side  of  the 
arch  faces  the  west. 

In  the  third  class  the  rocks  are  doubled 
imder  on  the  steeper  side  of  the  fold,  so 
that  the  upper  beds  plunge  down  on  that 
side  beneath  those  which  before  disturbance 
lay  below  them.     The  axis  plane  here  is  ^ 
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inclined  to  the  horizon,  but  at  a  smaller  angle  than  the  beds 
on  the  steep  side.  This  form  prevails  towards  the  right 
hand  of  the  section. 

These  three  forms  are  seen  in  the  instance  before  ns  to 
pass  into  one  another,  and  the  theory  of  their  formation 
will  be  touched  on  in  Chapter  XI. 

InTersion. — ^Instances  of  inversion  of  the  beds,  such  as 
that  which  occurs  on  the  steep  side  of  the  anticlinals  last  i 
mentioned,  are  not  imcommon,  specially  in  intensely  con- 
torted moimtain  regions.  A  simple  case  is  shown  in  Fig. 
69,  which  is  a  section  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pembroke. 
There  are  three  groups  of  rocks. 

3.  Carboniferous  Limestone.     (Top.) 

2.  Lower  Limestone  Shale. 

1.  Old  Eed  Sandstone.     (Bottom.) 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  neighbourhood  that,  where 


s      1 


Fig.  69.— Intertid  Beds  neab  Milpord  Haven. 
Boole  li  inohM  to  a  mile. 

they  have  not  been  disturbed  from  their  original  position, 
the  three  groups  lie  one  on  the  other  in  the  order  indicated 
above;  and  they  are  foimd  in  their  normal  position  on 
both  sides  of  the  synclinal  trough  on  the  south.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  anticlinal  arch  which  follows,  however, 
they  have  been  so  completely  folded  over,  that  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  is  at  the  top  and  ^e  Limestone  Shales  and  Lime- 
stone dip  under  it,  so  that  an  observer  who  had  seen  only 
this  end  of  the  section  would  be  led  by  it  to  believe  that  the 
Old  Red  was  the  uppermost  and  the  Limestone  the  lowest 
of  the  three  groups,  whereas  exactly  the  reverse  is  the 
case. 

A  case  of  more  violent  inversion  is  shown  in  Fig.  70, 
which  is  a  section  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Jura.*    The 

*  Copied  from  Beitraege  zur 
Geol.  Earte  der  Schweiz,  vol.  iv. 
For  other  cases  of  starUing  in- 


Yersion,  see  Der  Glamisch,  ein 
problem  Alpinen  Gtebrigsbanes, 
Dr.  A.  Baultzer.    Zurich,  1873. 
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rocks  when  undisturbed,  as  ^ 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  •" 
section,  occur  in  the  follow-  m 
ing  order : — 

7.  Freshwater  Marl.  (Top.) 

6.  Nagelfluh. 

5.  White  Jura  Beds. 

4.  Brown  Jura  Beds. 

3.  Lias. 

2.  Keuper. 

L  Muschelkalk.  (Bottom.) 

On  the  south  a  very  sharp 
fold  occurs,  by  which  the 
beds  have  been  thrown  over, 
till  the  lowest  member,  the 
Muschelkalk,  has  come  to 
lie  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
subdivisions     appear     be- 
neath it  in  an  order  exactly 
the   reverse  of  the  above  "*• 
table.  The  reader  will  real- 
ise the  enormous    amount 
of  displacement  and  denu- 
dation necessary  to   bring 
about  this  result  if  he  wifi  « 
endeavour  to  put  the  beds 
back  into  the  position  they 
must  have  had  before  the 
folding   took  place.     This 
has  been  done  for  a  part 
of  the  section  in  Fig.  71,  ^  , 
where   the   letters  ABC 
show  what  was  the  original  • 
position  of  the  points  de-  ** 
noted  by  the  corresponding 
letters  in  Fig.  70.    The  five 
lowest  groups   must  have 
been  to  some  extent  folded  ^ 
and    denuded    before    the 
formation  of  the  Nagelfluh 
began,   because  the  latter 
does  not   everywhere   rest 
on  No.  5,  but  is  at  differ-  m 
ent  points  in  contact  with  (q 
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Nos.  4,  3,  and  2.  On  the  surface  so  formed  Nos.  6  and  7 
were  afterwards  laid  down  in  horizontal  beds,  and  Fig.  71 
shows  what  must  have  been  the  relative  position  of  the 
several  groups  when  this  step  of  the  process  was  com- 
pleted. Then  ensued  a  period  of  disturbance,  by  which 
the  contortion  and  inversion  were  produced.  The  nature 
of  the  displacement  will  be  more  fully  seized  on  if  we 
fix  our  attention  on  any  one  bed  singly,  say  the  band 
of  Keuper  to  the  north  of  C,  This  before  disturbance 
was  dipping  gently  to  the  north,  €w  in  Fig.  71.  It  must 
have  been  gradually  tilted  till  it  became  vertical,  and  then 
actually  dragged  over  so  as  to  make  it  slope  in  a  direction 
exactly  opposite  to  that  it  had  to  begin  with ;  in  fact,  the 
angle  through  which  it  has  been  turned  is  very  nearly  two 
right  angles.  While  this  crumpling  went  on  denudation 
was  at  work,  and  by  its  action  all  the  sheet  of  Nagelfluh 
and  Marl  has  been  carried  away  except  that  portion  which 


Fig.  71. 

is  squeezed  into  the  middle  of  the  fold,  where  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  beds  that  have  been  bent  over  it. 

When  we  see  these  startling  results  as  they  are  now, 
they  look  at  first  sight  almost  beyond  reasonable  explana- 
tion ;  but  if  we  try  in  imagination  to  put  back  the  rocks 
into  their  original  position,  to  follow  them  through  the 
successive  fol£ngs  mey  have  imdergone,  and  bear  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  how  much  has  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion, we  are  able  to  realise  some  at  least  of  the  steps  of  the 
process,  though  the  forces  and  the  machinery  by  which 
the  movements  were  produced  may  still  be  beyond  our 
grasp.  In  Fig.  72,  for  instance,  the  dark  portion  repre- 
sents a  section  across  a  mountain  chain,  on  the  flanks  of 
which  inversions  are  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Cover 
over  with  a  bit  of  paper  cut  to  shape  the  lighter  part  of  the 
diagram,  and  see  what  we  could  learn  about  the  order  of 
the  beds  from  the  darker  part,  that  is  from  the  mountain 
side  as  it  now  stands.  Take  only  two  beds,  the  dotted  one 
and  the  one  marked  by  a  thick  black  line ;  at  the  summit 
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the  first  oTerlies  the  second,  a  little  way  down  they  occur 
in  the  reverse  order,  and  still  further  below  they  come  back 
to  their  original  relative  position ;  and  these  changes  are 
again  repeated  lower  down.  In  such  a  section  no  one 
could  say  which  was  top  and  which  was  bottom,  and  the  true 
sequence  of  the  beds  could  be  ascertained  only  by  following 
them  to  some  district  where  they  are  less  disturbed. 

And  if  we  think  only  of  what  we  can  now  actually 
see,  that  is,  if  we  stiU  keep  the  paper  covering  on,  we 
are  puzzled  to  imagine  how  this  repetition  could  have 
been  produced.  But  if  we  take  away  the  paper  coyer, 
we  then  see  how  matters  stood  before  the  ground  had  its 
present  shape  given  to  it,  and  pur  diflEiculties  are  mate- 
rially lessened.  At  one  time  the  surface  may  have  bet  n  in 
some  such  position  aa  A  B,  and  the  rocks  beneath  it  had 
been  puckered  up  in  a  series  of  zigzag  folds.     Then  out  of 


Fig.  72. 

this  block  of '  crumpled  strata  denudation  carried  away 
everything  down  to  the  uneven  surface  C  D,  and  so  carved 
out  the  mountain  chain.  When  we  try  to  make  out  the 
structure  of  such  ground  we  are  at  first  bewildered,  because 
we  see  only  the  portions  of  the  folds  that  have  survived ; 
but  our  difficulties  vanish  when  we  complete  each  fold  by 
restoring  the  portion  which  has  been  carried  away,  and  so 
are  able  to  understand  how  what  are  now  isolated  portions 
of  each  bed  were  once  connected. 

We  have  for  distinctness'  sake  spoken  of  the  folding  of 
the  beds  and  the  carving  out  of  the  mountain  chain  as  two 
independent  operations,  the  first  of  which  was  finished 
before  the  second  began.  In  reality  denudation  was  going 
on  at  the  same  time  as  the  crumpling,  but  it  continued  to 
act  after  the  latter  process  had  come  to  an  end. 

Outlier  and  Znlier. — Tilting  and  bending,  combined 
with  subsequent  denudation,  have  often   resmted  in  the 
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production  of  isolated  patches  of  rock,  and  of  these  there 
are  two  kinds,  Outliers  and  Iidiers, 

In  an  outHer  the  detached  mass  is  surrounded  on  aU 
sides  by  beds  geologically  helow  it,  in  an  inlier  by  beds 
geologically  ahove  it. 

Instances  of  outliers  are  seen  in  Fig.  65,  where  three 
detached  patches  of  the  bed  No.  5  occur  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  map,  across  one  of  which  the  section  on  Fig.  66 
is  carried.     Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  map  a 


Fig.  73. — Geological  Sketch-map  op  Shutlikoslow. 
Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.     Dotted  lines  are  fitnlts. . 

larger  basin-shaped  outlier  of  the  bed  No.  6  is  seen,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  section  in  Fig.  67. 

Again,  in  Fi^,  98,  there  are  two  outliers  of  the  bed  (d) 
and  one  of  the  bed  (h). 

An  example  of  an  outlier  is  given  in  Figs.  73,  74,  and  75, 
which  are  a  view,  sketch-map,  and  section  of  a  hill  called 
Shutlingslow,  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the  moor- 
lands of  Nortii  StafiPordshire.  The  outiier,  which  is  formed 
by  the  isolated  patch  of  the  bed  No.  5,  is  very  small, 
but  the  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  a  hard  massive 
gritst(Hie,   and  in  consequence  of  this   character  it  haa 
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given  to  the  summit  an  outline  so  bold  and  characteristic, 
uiat  a  trained  eye  at  once  recognises  from  the  shape  of 
the  peak  its  general  geological  structure. 

Outliers  are  the  remains  of  a  broad  sheet  of  the  rock, 
which  once  spread  far  and  wide  oyer  the  eoimtry,  but  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  carried  away  by  denudation. 

Faulted  Inlier 
of 
1      S    8 


Fig.  74.— Shctiow  alono  thb  Linb  A  £  is  Fig.  73. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  99,  the  outlier  of  the  bed  {b)  on  the  hill  to  the 
right  must  once  have  been  connected  with  the  strip  of  the 
same  bed  which  crops  out  along  the  flanks  of  the  hill  to  the 


Fig.  76. — ViBir  of  8hutliko6Low 

left,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  and  the  bed  {d),  of  which 
only  two  outliers  remain  was  once  equally  extensive. 

la  many  cases  the.  dislocations  called  faults,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  next  section,  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  outliers.  Thus  in  Fiff8.76  and  77  we  have  an 
outlier  of  the  bed  No.  5,  boundea  on  the  east  side  by  a 
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fault,  which  has  upheayed  and  brought  in  contact  with  it 
the  lower  bed  No.  1. 

Inliers  often  result  when  beds  have  been  thrown  into  a  dome, 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  has  been  shaved  off  by  denudation. 
In  this  way  a  rounded  area  of  the  lowest  bed  which  reaches 
the  surface  is  laid  bare,  and  the  bed  next  above  mantles 
round  it  in  a  ring.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  Simon's 
Seat  (see  Fig.  62),  where  an  inlier  of  the  bed  No.  2  occurs 


Fig.  76. — Geological  Sketch-map  op  Crich  Hill. 
Soale  1  inch  to  a  mile.     Dotted  lines  are  &alt8. 

at  the  top  of  the  hiU.  Inliers  of  this  kind  were  called  by 
the  older  geologists  "  Outliers  by  Protrusion." 

But  faidts  have  also  had  a  share  in  the  production  of 
inliers.  Thus,  in  Fig.  73,  there  is  a  small  triangular  area 
of  the  bed  No.  1,  overlaid  on  the  north-east  and  south-east 
by  the  bed  next  above,  and  with  the  same  bed  brought 
against  it  by  a  fault  on  the  west. 

Crich  Hill  in  Derbyshire  is  a  good  case  of  a  faulted 
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given  to  the  summit  an  outline  so  bold  and  cliaracteristi< 
tiiat  a  trained  eye  at  once  recognises  from  the  shape  oi 
the  peak  its  general  geological  structure. 

Outliers  are  the  remains  of  a  broad  sheet  of  the  rock, 
which  onoe  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  but  th«> 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  carried  away  by  denudation. 
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Faulted  Inller 
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Fig.  74. — Segtiow  along  thb  Line  AB  m  Fio.  73. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  99,  the  outlier  of  the  bed  (i)  on  the  hiU  to  the 
right  must  once  have  been  connected  with  the  strip  of  the 
same  bed  which  crops  out  along  the  flanks  of  the  hill  to  the 


^^ 


76. — ViEir  OF  Shi;tlino6low 


left,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  and  the  bed  (i),  of  which 
only  two  outliers  remain  was  once  equally  extensive. 

In  maiiy  cases  the.  dislocations  called  faults,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  next  section,  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  outliers.  Thus  in  Figs.76  and  77  we  have  an 
outlier  of  the  bed  No.  5,  bounded  on  the  eaat  side  by  a 
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inlier.  Figs.  76  and  77  are  a  map  and  section  of  it.  The 
patch  of  me  bed  (1)  satisfies  the  definition  of  an  inlier ;  on 
the  west  and  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  faults,  which, 
have  let  down  higher  beds  ^^m^* 

against  it,  while  to  the 
north-east  it  passes  with 
a  regular  dip  beneath  the 
bed  (2)  immediately  above 
it. 

SECTION  IV.— PAULTS. 

Eocks  have  been  sub- 
jected to  still  more  violent 
usa^e  than  the  folding  we 
have  already  spoken  of.  In 
many  cases  they  have  been 
torn  across  by  rents,  and 
the  parts  which  were  origi- 
nally continuous  now  lie  at 
different  levels  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fissure. 

Such  displacements  are 
known  as  Faults.  Throws, 
Troubles,  Hea/oes,  Slips,  and 
other  local  names  are  also 
applied  to  them. 

Fig.  78  is  a  section  of  a 
group  of  Coals,  Shales,  and  ^  , 
Sandstones  intersected    by  S 
two  faults. 

If  we  look  at  the  fault 
on  the  right,  we  see  that 
the  measures  on  both  sides 
of  it  are  exactly  the  same 
in  number,  thickness,  and 
composition,  but  that  on  the 
left  hand  they  are  bodily  in 
a  lower  position  than  on  the 
right  hand.  This  fault  is 
said  to  throw  down,  or  to  «       - 

have  a  downcast,  to  the  left.  Similarly  the  other  fault  throws 
up  in  the  same  direction,  or  down  to  the  right.  The  amount 
of  the  throw,  or  the  size  of  the  fault,  is  measiired  by  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  same  bed  on 
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opposite  sides  of  the  dislocation ;  thus  the  dotted  line  AB  is 
the  throw  of  the  fault  to  the  left  in  Fig.  78.  The  throw  of 
faults  varies  from  a  few  inches  up  to  thousands  of  feet. 

Sometimes  beds  show  little  or  no  change  of  dip  on 
approaching  a  fault,  as  in  the  section  on  Fig.  79.    This  does 

Pknlt.  Fault. 


Fig.  78. 

occasionally  happen  in  the  case  of  faults  of  considerable 
size.  More  fr^uently,  however,  the  beds  are  steeply  tilted 
or  violently  contorted  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  a  f  ault,  as 


Fig.  79.— Faults  vivaocompamisd  by  Disturbamcs  ob  Contobtion. 


in  the  section  on  Fig.  80.  The  amount  of  contortion  does 
not  necessarily  bear  any  relation  to  the  size  of  the  fault, 
being  sometimes  very  conspicuous  where  the  throw  is  small. 
A  fault  is  sometimes  a  single  clean  cut  fracture,  but  it 
oftener  happens  that,  as  we  draw  near  a  large  fault,  the 
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beds  are  broken  bj  a  number  of  smaller  dislocations,  as  in 
the  section  on  "Fis,  81  where  we  cross  several  such  before 
reaching  the  mam  fault.  These  minor  throws  are  fre- 
quently parallel  to  the  main  fracture.  In  other  cases 
^ults  branch  off  at  large  angles  from  a  main  throw,  and 
decrease  rapidlj  in  size  as  they  recede  from  it  till  thej  die 


Fig.  80. — CoirroRTED  Bbds  in  the  Nbiohbou&hood  of  a  Fault. 

out  altogether.  Fig.  82  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  main  fault 
and  a  group  of  associated  smaller  faults,  some  of  which 
are  rudely  parallel  to  the  principal  dislocation,  and  others 


Jmall      Fanltt, 


Main  Fault. 


Fig.  81. 

branch  off  from  it  at  various  angles,  while  aU  show  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  amount  of  throw. 

The  fissure  of  a  fault  is  now  and  then  narrow,  dean  cut, 
and  of  a  imiform  width.  It  oftener  happens,  however,  that 
the  walls  of  a  fault  are  uneven,  alternately  approaching 
and  receding  from  one  another.     The  spaces  thus  formed 
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are  filled  up  with  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  mashed 
and  jumbled  together,  in  some  cases  bound  into  a  solid 
mass  called  "  fault-stuff,"  or  "  fault-rock."  Where  a  fault 
traverses  clayey  rocks,  its  fissure  is  often  lined  by  a  layer 

of  extremely  dense, 
lo'  tough,  leathery 
fault-stuff,  called 
in  some  districts 
a  "leather  coat." 
Now  and  then  a 
fault  is  filled  in 
with  crystallised 
minerals ;  and  if 
among  iJiem  me- 
tallic ores  occur,  it 
becomes  a  mineral 
vein. 

Slickeiudde.  — 
The  walls  of  a 
fault  are  frequently 
grooved  and  some- 
times highly  po- 
lished, as  if  the 
rocks  on  opposite 
sides  had  ground 
against  one  ano- 
ther. Such  mark- 
ings  are  called 
Sliekensides.  In 
many  cases  they 
are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  cause 
just  mentioned, 
and  it  often  looks 
as  if  the  heat  pro- 
Ground  plan  of  a  main  &nlt  with  bnmohfis  and  duced  by  the  iric- 
imaUfiL  fcnltB.  Main  firalt  shown  by  a  donUa  line,  x-  _  x^^A  VkolrArl  anrl 
other  fknlts  by  single  lines.  Each  firalt  haa  a  amaU  "^^  "*^  DaKCU  ana 
croaa-mark  plaoed  on  the  down-.caat  side,  and  the  hardened  the  rock, 
amount  of  ine  throw  written  alongside  in  fiBet  and  ^^  j  ^^a^^A  fliia 
inchea.    A  cypher  ia  plaoed  where  a  fcnlt  dies  oat.         and       COated      me 

walls  of  the  fissure 
with  a  glazed  lining ;  in  other  cases  a  thin  glaze  of  some 
mineral  se^ms  to  have  been  deposited  on  the  polished  sur- 
face increasing  its  smoothness.*    Surfaces  marked  by  slick- 

*  See  Journal  of  Boyal  Oeol.      Qaart.  Journ.  G^L   Soc  zxxi. 
Soo.  of  Dublin,  x.  p.  96.    See  also      111,113,  386. 


Fig.  82. 
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enside  are  often  found  trayersing  beds  in  every  direction 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fault,  as  if  the  whole  body  of  the 
rock  had  been  shattered  and  the  bits  rubbed  against  one 
another  by  the  motion  which  produced  the  displacement. 

Oases  also  occur  where  incuned  beds  have  slipped  upon 
one  another  and  marked  their  faces  with  slickenside,  and  we 
may  even  see  the  faces  of  joints  traversed  by  horizontal 
polished  grooves,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  horizontal 
motion  and  grinding. 

On  approaching  a  fault  some  rocks,  especially  Sandstone, 
lose  their  bedding  and  become  shattered  and  traversed  by  a 
number  of  cracks  roughly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  fault, 
which  are  sometimes  called  '^Buttles"  by  quanymen. 
Such  changes,  which  are  perhaps  akin  to  cleavage,  and  the 
hardening  often  noticed  adjoining  a  fault,  point  to  pressure 
and  other  violent  treatment  during  the  production  of  the 
dislocation. 

Hade  of  Faults. — ^Faults  are  sometimes  vertical,  but  by 
far  the  Icurger  number  are  inclined  at  different  angles  to  the 
horizon.  The  inclination  of  a  fault  is  called  its  hade  or 
underlie,  and  is  measured  by  the  angle  between  a  vertical 
plane  and  the  plane  of  the  fault. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  indined  faults  the  hade  or  elope  te 
towards  the  doum-throw  side:  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  called 
"  reversed  faults."  Oases  of  reversal  are  occasionally  seen, 
but  many  of  them  are  probably  more  apparent  tluui  real, 
and  catLsed  by  some  temporary  bend  in  the  direction  of  the 
fissure.  I  have  seen  such  a  case,  where  the  fault,  on  enter- 
ing a  well-jointed  bed,  took  the  line  of  a  joint  with  an 
opposite  slope  to  its  own,  and  so  became  for  a  short  part 
of  its  course  reversed,  while  if  looked  at  as  a  whole  it 
followed  the  general  law. 

Genuine  reversed  faults  are,  however,  said  to  occur  in 
highly  contorted  districts.* 

Course  of  Faults. — ^The  course  of  a  fault  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  absolutely  straight,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  faults 
show  a  tendency  to  run  in  straight  lines ;  sometimes  the  de- 
viations from  a  straight  line  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  in  many  cases,  where  they  are  quite  sensible, 
there  is  still  a  general  tendency  to  a  rectilinear  trend,  the 
fault  swinging  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  of  a 
straight  line  which  represents  its  averaffe  direction.  The 
bendSngs  in  such  a  case  are  usually  gentie  curves,  but  occa- 

*  See  Prof.  H.  D.  Bogen,  Tranflactions  Boyal  800.  of  Edinburgh, 
zxi.  p.  443. 
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sionally  very  abrupt  zigzags.*  Some  faults,  on  the  other 
band,  are  decidedly  curved. 

Pftralleliflm  of  Faults. — ^It  frequently  happens  that 
the  faults  of  a  district  can  be  divided  into  two  systems,  and 
that  all  the  members  of  one  system  show  a  general  tendency 
to  run  parallel  to  the  str&e,  while  those  of  the  other 
nystem  ran^e  roughly  along  the  dip.  The  faults  of  the  first 
system  win  be  parallel  to  the  longer  axes  of  the  larger 
folds  in  the  rocks,  and  thus  faulting  and  folding  seem  to 
stand  in  dose  connection,  and  to  be  only  different  results  of 
the  same  process.  A  relationship  between  faults  and  anti- 
dinals  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  lact  that  the  one  sometimes 
pass  into  the  other.  The  sharpness  of  the  bend  gradually 
increases,  till  at  last  the  tension  became  greater  than  the 
rock  could  stand,  and  fracture  accompanied  by  relative  dis- 
placement of  the  severed  portions  resulted,  f 

Ckanges  in  Sise  and  Bying  ont  of  Faults. — The 
amount  of  the  throw  of  a  fault  very  seldom  keeps  the  same 
value  for  any  long  distance,  and  we  will  glance  at  some  of 
the  causes  which  produce  changes  in  the  size  of  faults. 

If  a  fault  be  perpendicular  to  the  strike,  its  throw  will 
remain  the  same  as  lonff  as  the  beds  on  opposite  sides  of 
it  have  the  same  dip  and  strike. 

Changes,  however,  in  the  amount  or  direction  of  the  dip 
will  give  rise  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  amount,  and 
in  certain  cases  in  the  direction,  of  the  throw.  Fig.  83 
shows  a  model  which  illustrates  one  way  in  which  this  is 
brought  about.  There  is  a  bed  of  Coal  shown  by  the  thick 
black  band,  shifted  by  a  fault  A  B  C  D.  The  measures 
overlying  the  Coal  are  supposed  to  be  removed  so  that  we 
see  its  surface.  On  the  north  side  of  the  fault  the  bed  dips 
steadily  to  the  east,  and  its  surface  is  the  plane  B  C  E  F. 
On  the  south  side  the  bed  has  been  thrown  into  a  series 
of  folds  giving  it  a  wavy  surface,  A  L  K  S  G  M  N  0. 
Between  C  and  O  the  bed  is  lower  on  the  south  than  on  the 
north  side,  or  the  downthrow  is  to  the  south.  The  amount 
of  throw,  however,  steadily  decreases  as  we  go  towards  Q^ 

•  See  a  very  jagged   faulted  t  The   Riveltn   Valley,    near 

boundary  of  tne    Carboniferous  Sheffield,  fazniahes  an  instance. 

LimestoneonSheetSl,  S.E.  ofthe  See  Memoir  of   the    Geological 

one-inch  m^  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England    on    North 

Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  Derbyshire   and    the    adjoining 

and  its  description  in  the  Memoir  parts  of  Yorkshire,  p.  67 ;  also 

of  the  G^logical  Survey  on  North  Geological  Magazine,  vi.  507. 
Derbyshire   and    the   adjoining 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  p.  33. 
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and  at  that  point  tlie  bed  is  at  the  same  level  on  both  sides 
of  the  fault,  or  the  fault  has  no  throw.  Between  O  and  B, 
the  bed  is  higher  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side,  or 
the  fault  throws  down  to  the  north.  The  amount  of  the 
throw  increases  to  the  west  of  Q  for  a  while,  then  begins 
to  decrease,  and  at  JEL  again  comes  down  to  nothma^. 
Between  jS'and  Xthe  fault  resumes  its  former  southerly 


Fig,  83. — Chanobs  in  thb  Amount  and  Dirbction  of  the  Throw 
OP  A  Fault,  produced  by  Changb  op  Dip. 

downthrow,  and  at  Z  another  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
throw  occurs. 

The  same  result  will  evidently  be  produced  when  there 
are  a  number  of  branch  faults  springing  out  from  a  main 
fault. 

In  the  model  in  Fiff.  84,  the  measures  overlying  the 
black  bed  are,  as  in  the  last  figure,  supposed  to  be  removed. 


Fig.  84. — Changes  in  thb  Amount  and  Dibectton  of  the  Throw 
OF  A  Fault,  produced  bt  Branch  Faults. 

A  B  C  Bis  the  plane  of  a  fault,  and  B  CJEF^e  surface 
of  the  bed  on  the  north  side  of  it.  At  C  this  fault  throws 
down  100  yards  to  the  south,  so  that  on  the  latter  side  the 
Coal  is  found  in  the  jyosition  B  F  O,  F  Q  HE  is  the  plane 
of  a  branch  fault  thawing  down  to  the  east  80  yards ;  this 
fault  does  not  affect  the  bed  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 
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&ult,  but  on  the  south  side  the  bed  is  brought  by  it  into 
the  position  K  JELL  M;  there  is  now  only  20  yfirds  differ- 
ence in  the  position  of  the  bed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
main  fault,  or  the  throw  of  the  latter  is  reduced  to  20  yards. 
StiU  further  to  the  west  is  another  fault,  L  M  N  0,  throw- 
ing up  10  yards  to  the  west,  and  bringing  down  the  size  of 
the  main  fault  to  10  yaids.  Lastly,  the  branch  fault, 
PORB,  throws  up  40  yards  to  the  west ;  by  this  fault  the 
Coal  is  raised  wolo  Q  R  8,  and  is  30  yards  higher  on  the 
south  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  fault,  or  the  throw 
of  the  latter  is  now  30  yards  down  north. 
In  this  way  by  a  succession  of  steps  a  fault  which  throws 


Fig.  86, 


down  to  the  south  100  yards  is  changed  into  a  fault  with 
a  downthrow  to  the  north  of  30  yards. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  proper  adjustments  a  fault  might 
be  made  to  die  out  permanently  in  cases  such  as  those  just 
described.  In  Fig.  83,  suppose  that  the  bed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  fault,  instead  of  rising  to  the  west  of  JTat  as 
steep  an  angle  as  in  the  figure,  took  the  same  inclination 
as  it  has  on  the  north  side.  The  bed  would  then  be  at  JT, 
and  would  continue  to  be  to  the  west  of  JT,  at  exactly  the 
same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  plane  A  B  C  D,ot  the  fault 
would  disappear.  The  same  result  would  be  brought  about 
in  Fig.  84,  if  the  throw  of  the  fault  AF  QR  was  10  yards. 

BB 
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Mining  operations  constantly  afloid  proofs  of  the  djinff 
out  of  faults,  and  this  must  be  brought  about  in  some  8U(£ 
manner  as  has  been  described.  iVequentlj  a  large  fault 
spUts  up  near  its  termination  into  a  nimibear  of  branches, 
each  of  which  gradually  dies  away. 

If  the  beds  have  a  different  stnke  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
fault,  and  the  line  of  the  latter  is  parallei  to  the  strike  on 
one  side,  its  throw  will  necessarily  vaiy  in  size. 


Tig.  86. — SBcnoN  along  thb  Linb  A  B  vr  Fig.  85. 


For  instance,  in  the  ground  plan  in  Fig.  85  we  have  on 
the  south  side  of  the  fault  a  persistent  easterly  strike  and 
a  dip  to  the  north;  on  the  north  of  the  fault  the  strike 
gradually  changes  from  an  easterly  direction  on  the  one 


Fig.  87. — Section  along  thb  Linb  CD  m  Fig.  86. 

side  to  a  north-westerly  trend  on  the  other.  The  fault 
runs  east  and  west,  or  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  beds  on 
its  south  side.  The  consequence  is,  that,  as  we  go  to  the 
west,  we  find  the  bed  7  brought  against  lower  and  lower 
members  of  the  series,  or  the  downthrow  of  the  fault  in- 
creases. The  increase  in  size  will  be  evident  from  com- 
paring the  two  sections  A  B  and  C  D;  m  the  first  the 
bed  7  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the  bed  3,  in  the  second 
it  has  been  still  further  let  down  so  that  it  is  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  bed  1.  It  is  worth  notice  that  if  we  had 
confined  our  investigations  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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line  A  By  where  the  beds  have  the  same  strike  on  both 
sides  of  the  fault,  and  the  latter  ranges  along  the  strike,  we 
should  not  have  detected  the  existence  of  the  beds  3,  2, 
and  1 ;  and  unless  the  fault  had  been  actually  seen,  we 
might  not  have  become  aware  of  its  existence,  and  might 
have  supposed  the  beds  on  its  south  side  passed  under  4, 
instead  of  reaUy  lying  a  long  way  above  that  bed. 

Eifect  of  Faults  on  Oatorop. — ^It  is  yeiy  important 
that  the  practical  geologist  should  dearly  realise  the  effect 
which  faults  have  in  shifting  the  outcrop  of  a  bed. 

In  Fiff.  88,  ^  J9  Ci>  ^  is  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sup- 
posed, for  simplicity's  sake,  horizontal ;  G  E  L  H^  the 
plane  of  a  fault ;  D  E  L  F,  A  K  H  G,  ^e  position  of 
the  same  bed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault,  the  measures 
overlying  the  bed  bein^  supposed  to  have  been  removed. 
E  Dy  the  intersection  of  the  bed  with  the  surface  on  the 


Fig.  88.— SuiFTIMO  OF  THE  OuTO&OP  OF  A  BbD  BT  A  FaULT. 

upcast  side  of  the  fault,  shows  its  "outcrop  on  that  side ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  after  having  been  thrown  down  into 
the  position  A  G  H  K  it  will  not  reach  the  surface  tiH 
some  way  to  the  left  of  E  D,  such  as  at  ^  G.  That  is 
to  say,  on  the  downcast  side  the  otttcrop  is  shifted  towards 
the  rise. 

If  we  knew  the  angle  of  the  dip,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
measuring  the  horizontal  displacement  G  Ej  we  could  cal- 
culate the  vertical  throw  of  the  fault.  The  smaller  the 
dip  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  the  shift,  and  the 
only  case  in  which  the  outcrop  will  not  be  shifted  is  when 
the  bpds  are  absolutely  verti(»L 

If  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  undulating,  the  displace- 
ments of  the  outcrop  will  become  more  complicated ;  but 
the  above  rule  will  always  hold  good  except  when  the 
ground  slopes  in  the  same  direction  as  the  beds  dip  and  at 
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a  larger  angle,  when  the  horizontal  Bhifting  of  the  outcrop 
will  be  towards  the  dip. 

Miners  use  the  term  ''  heave  "  to  describe  the  horizontal 
displacement  of  an  outcrop  by  a  fault.  Faults  will  heave 
not  only  beds  but  any  otner  divisional  planes  traversing » 
the  rocks ;  thus,  if  faults  themselves  have  been  formed  at 
different  times  and  cross  one  another,  the  one  last  produced 
will  heave  all  of  earlier  date  which  are  not  absolutely 
vertical.  Mineral  veins  are  ''  heaved"  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  mineral  veins  that 
the  effect  of  a  '*  heave  "  becomes  most  conspicuous.  The 
whole  of  the  ixxsks  of  a  district  appear  in  such  a  case  to 
have  been  bodily  shifted  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But 
the  reasoning  just  gone  through  shows  that  there  need  not 
have  been  any  horizontal  motion  whatever,  and  that  the 
shift  may  be  due  to  a  displacement  which  was  entirely 
vertical  If  we  know  the  amount  of  the  vertical  throw 
and  the  dip  of  the  heaved  bed  or  vein,  we  can  calculate 
the  amount  of  horizontal  shift  that  would  result ;  and  if 
the  observed  shift  affrees  with  the  calculated  displacement, 
the  tjirow  of  the  famt  must  have  been  altogether  in  a  ver- 
tical direction.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  dis- 
placements produced  by  faults  are  always  whoUy  vertical ; 
it  is  conceivable,  nay,  highly  probable  in  those  cases  where 
the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  powerful  horizontal  com- 
pression, that  horizontal  motion  may  have  taken  place,  and 
that  beds  may  have  been  moved  not  only  up  and  down,  but 
also  to  and  fro  on  opposite  sides  of  a  fault. 

Indirect  Evidence  for  Faults. — ^We  have  sometimes 
the  good  luck  to  see  faults  in  actual  section,  as  in  Figs.  79, 
80,  and  81,  which  are  all  sketches  from  nature.  But  in 
many  cases  the  geologist  has  to  infer  the  presence  of  faults 
from  circumstances  connected  with  the  lie  of  the  beds  which 
cannot  be  explained  any  other  way. 

Thus  the  snifting  of  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  is  proof  positive 
of  a  fault ;  and  by  noting  where  the  outcrops  of  successive 
beds  are  broken  and  heaved,  we  get  a  series  of  points  on 
the  fault,  and  can  lay  down  its  line. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  are  often  enabled  to 
infer  the  presence  of  a  fault  that  is  nowhere  actually  seen, 
which  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  85.  In 
the  district  of  which  that  woodcut  is  a  geological  map,  the 
group  of  beds  numbered  1  to  5  run  up  one  after  the  other  to 
the  outcrop  of  the  bed  7,  and  ei^d  off  against  it.  Now  this 
abrupt  termination  of  the  outcrops  of  the  beds  1  to  5  may  be 
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produced  in  two  waja:  there  maj  be  a  fault,  bb  is  actually 
the  case  in  the  instaaoe  before  us,  ranging  along  the  line 
where  the  outcrops  are  stopped  off ;  or  there  maj  be  be- 
tween the  ^;roup  1  to  5  and  me  bed  7,  what  is  known  as  an 
unconfonnity,  me  meaning  of  which  term  will  be  explained 
in  Section  VI.  of  the  present  chapter.  But  if  we  are  sure 
there  is  no  unconformity,  then  such  behaviour  of  the  out- 
crops as  is  shown  in  me  figure  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  way  than  by  a  fault. 

We  may  also  infer  the  presence  of  faults  in  cases  such  as 
the  following,  and,  if  we  take  due  care,  our  conclusions 
may  be  as  safely  relied  upon  as  if  we  had  actually  seen  the 
fault  itself.  If  from  a  study  of  sections  we  establish  the 
fact  that  a  certain  bed,  A,  is  always  found  beneath 
another  bed,  £,  and  then  find  at  any  spot  A  dipping  so  as 
to  abut  against  or  pass  over  B,  and  if  by  no  possible  eontor- 
turn  or  inversion  B  eould  he  got  to  pass  under  A,  then  there 
must  be  a  fault  between  them. 

Fig|8. 89  and  90  will  illustrate  the  line  of  reasoning  pur- 
sued in  sudi  cases.  If  we  go  northwards  from  Filey  Brig 
along  the  Yorkshire  coast,  we  find  a  beautiful  series  of  sec^ 
tions  in  the  cliffs,  which  show  beds  coming  out  one  from 
under  the  other  in  the  following  order : — 

4.  Sandy  Limestone  and  Calcareous  Sandstone.    Coral- 
line Oolite. 
8.  Blue  Sandy  Clay.     Oxford  Clay. 
2.  Calcareous  Sandstone.    KeUoway  Bock. 
1.  Sandstones  and  Shales. 

We  follow  the  lowest  division,  and  find  it  forming  a 
series  of  headlands  seen  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
view,  and  after  passing  these  we  enter  the  soutnem  part  of 
Cayton  Bay,  a  sketch  of  which  seen  from  the  north  is 
given  in  Fig.  89.  The  darkly-coloured  promontories  about 
me  middle  of  the  coast  line  are  formed  of  the  Sandstones  ( 1 ) ; 
then  comes  a  portion  of  the  cliff  more  moundy  in  outline, 
where  a  thick  mass  of  stony  Clay  descends  to  the  sea-level 
and  hides  the  bedded  rocks  from  view.  Between  this  ob- 
scure ground  and  the  spectator  rise  the  bold  Lebberston 
Cliffs,  which  we  recognise  at  a  glance  to  be  composed  of 
our  old  acquaintances  Coralline  Oolite,  Oxford  day,  and 
KeUoway  Bock.* 

*  In  the  sketch  the  fint  ii  left      and  a  dark  bed  of  ICelloway  Bock 
nearly  white,   the  Ozibrd  Clay      sticks  oat  at  the  bottouL 
light  with  streaks  of  bedding, 
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The  dip  is  quite  peroeptible  even  from  a  distance ;  and  if 
we  carry  on  the  lines  of  bed- 
ding in  the  headlands  beyond 
the  day-covered  interval  up  to 
Lebberston  CM,  we  see  that, 
so  far  from  the  Sandstones  of 
the  former  passing  beneath 
the  Kelloway  Book  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  we  found  was  the  case 
in  the  normal  unbroken  section 
^  §  to  the  south,  they  would,  if 
"^pq  they  retained  the  same  dip, 
abut  against  the  Oxford  Clay. 
The  first  question  we  ask  our^ 
selves  is,  whether  the  Sand- 
stones may  not  bend  over  ra- 
pidly to  the  north  beneath  the 
day-covered  ground,  then  re- 
sume their  old  dip,  and  so  come 
into  their  proper  position  be- 
neath Lebberston  Cliff  ?  But 
we  can  detect  no  symptoms  of 
the  abrupt  changes  of  dip  re- 
quired by  this  supposition, 
and,  what  is  more,  when  we 
test  the  idea  by  actual  mea- 
surement, we  find  that  hjf  no 
bending  however  abrupt  oouid  th$ 
whole  thickness  of  the  group  (1) 
he  got  in  between  the  points  where 
the  eUan-eut  sections  on  the  north 
and  south  terminate. 

One  explanation  alone  re- 
mains, namdy,  that  the  rocks 
of  Lebberston  Oliff  have  been 
let  down  against  the  Sand- 
stones by  a  fault,  and  we  ac- 
cordin^y  construct  our  section 
as  in  f^.  90,*  and  restoring 
by  the  £)tted  lines  the  parts 
which  have  been  carried  away 


•  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
deep  hollow  on  the  section  to  the 
■oath  of  Lebberston  Cliff  does 
not  exist  in  the  view.    It  is  filled 


np  by  the  stony  Clay  already 
mentioned^  which  caps  all  the 
distant  cliA,  but  is  omitted  in 
the  section  to  avoid  oonfiuion. 
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by  denudation,  we  find  that  the  fault  brings  tiie  base  of 
the  Kelloway  Bock  just  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Coral- 
line  Oolite,  or  that  its  throw  is  equal  to  the  combined 
thickness  of  the  Oxford  Clay  and  KeUoway  Bock. 

Evidence  as  complete  as  that  just  given  may  be  always 
safely  accepted  as  un<^uestionable  proof  of  faulting ;  but  the 
observer  must  be  on  his  g^uard  agamst  jumping  too  hastily  to 
conclusions  in  such  cases,  and  must  not  call  in  a  fault  to  help 
^iTn  out  of  a  dijQiculty  till  he  has  thoroughly  satisfied  himself 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  can  be  explained  in 
no  other  way.  Where  a  fault  is  only  one  way  out  of  several 
of  explaining  observed  facts,  it  may  yet  be  the  best  way 
and  its  presence  highly  probable ;  but  the  observer  must 
endeavour  to  obtain  additional  evidence  sufficient  to  put 
the  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt  before  adopting  a 
fault  as  the  final  solution. 

SECTION  v.— HOW  THE  DISPLACEMENTS  OP  THE 
BOCKS  WEBE  PBODUCED. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  displacements  which  rocks 
hs^e  undergone.  We  may  next  inmiire  how  they  were 
produced,  and  this  inquiiy  naturally  falls  under  two 
heads.*  The  first  is  purely  geometrical,  and  asks  what 
was  the  kind  of  motion  by  which  they  were  brought  about  ? 
The  second  is  mechani^  and  inquires  what  were  the 
forces  that  caused  that  motion  ?  The  first  question  may 
be  treated  of  here,  the  second  falls  to  be  considered  in  part 
in  Chapter  XI. 

Character  of  the  Morements. — ^It  is  evident  that  the 
movements  to  which  uplifting  and  tilting  were  due  cannot 
have  gone  on  everywhere  to  the  same  extent.  Bocks  have 
been  raised  higher  and  more  violently  disturbed  at  some 
spots  than  at  others.  The  next  question  is,  was  the  dis- 
turbance sudden,  and  confined  to  certain  lines  or  centres, 
so  that  the  rocks  were  snapped  and  raised  at  a  bound  into 
the  positions  thev  now  occupy  ?  Or  was  the  displacement 
widespread,  and  varying  continuously  in  amount  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  it  reached  a  Tnaximum  along  certain 
lines  or  around  certain  centres,  and  died  away  gradually  as 
it  receded  from  them  ? 

Experience  is  against  the  first  supposition ;  for,  although 

*  CarreBponding  to  the  two      ics,  or  the  Boieace  of  motion  and 
iabdivitions  of  the  medhanios  of     tlie  science  of  force, 
motioni  Kinematics  and  Dynam« 
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there  are  instances  of  sudden  and  local  npheaval  produced 
bj  earthquakes,  bj  far  the  larger  number  of  the  cases  of 
oscillation  that  have  been  observed  extend  oyer  large  areas, 
and  yaiy  in  amount  and  direction  continuouslj. 

What  is  more,  connected  observations  of  the  lie  of  rocks 
over  a  large  area  furnish  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind 
in  favour  of  the  second  supposition.  Isolated  measure- 
ments show  us  beds  dipping  here  in  one  direction  at  one 
angle,  and  there  in  another  direction  at  another  angle. 
Now,  suppose  that,  when  we  have  amassed  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  observations,  we  endeavour  to  determine 
from  them  what  must  be  the  underground  course  of  the 
rocks  in  order  that  they  maj  come  out  at  ecu^  spot  where 
thej  are  seen  with  the  observed  dip  and  direction,  and  so 
to  arrive  at  a  general  view  of  the  geological  structure  of  a 
country.  Whenever  we  do  this,  we  find  that  we  can 
account  for  the  observed  facts  only  on  one  supposition,  and 
that  is,  that  the  rocks  have  been  folded  into  a  eeriee  of  troughs 
and  arehesy  or  thrown  into  domes  and  basins.  This  is  the 
great  general  law  which  governs  everywhere  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  disturbed  poraons  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Faulting,  or  violent  contortion  and  inversion,  often  com* 
plicate  and  obscure  this  structure  and  interfere  with  its 
symmetry,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its 
being  recognised  as  the  great  leading  feature  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocks.  Disturbances  such  as  these 
last  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of  accidents,  and  if  we 
eliminate  them,  and  try  to  form  a  broad  ^neral  view  of 
the  He  of  the  beds  under  a  large  area,  it  is  the  structure 
just  mentioned  that  invariably  comes  out.* 

We  ma^  say,  then,  that  wherever  we  find  beds  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  we  are  somewhere  on  the  slope  of  an  anti* 
dinal;  and  wherever  the  beds  of  a  rock  group  that  has 
undergone  disturbance  lie  flat,  we  are  on  the  crest  of  an 
antidmal,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  synclinal,  or  on  one  of  the 
horizontal  portions  of  the  minor  bondings  that  are  ever 
occurring  here  and  there  in  the  sweep  of  me  grand  curves. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  forces  to  which  this 
arrangement  has  been  due,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
movement  which  produced  it  cannot  have  been  local,  but 
must  have  prevailed  as  universally  as  the  folding  its^ ; 

*  It  IB  hardly  poflsible  for  any  the  grounds  on  which  this  aaser- 

one,  who  has  not  gone  through  a  tion  u  based ;  but  every  geolo- 

oourse   of    practical    geoloirical  gist  of  experience  soon  comes  to 

work  m  the  field,  to  realise  rally  find  out  the  truth  of  it 
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and  the  generally  regular  character  of  the  result  shuts  out 
completely  the  idea  of  a  yiolent,  conyulsive  action,  though 
faulting  and  contortion  point  to  concentration  of  energy 
arouna  the  spots  where  they  occur. 

All  the  observed  facts,  therefore,  are  decidedly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  first  solution,  and  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
second. 

Folding  would  produce  both  Elevation  and  Bip. — 
Folding  such  as  we  have  described,  of  course,  necessarily 
involves  tilting,  and  all  the  different  forms  of  indination 
which  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  nature.  And  it 
is  dear  that  it  woidd  also  produce  both  elevation  and 
depression,  the  one  when  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
carried  aloft  on  the  summits  of  arches,  the  other  when 
portions  are  sunk  into  troughs ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  great  leading  physical  features  of  the  globe  were 
in  the  first  instance  marked  out  by  movements  of  this 
character — ^that  mountain  chains  follow  lines  of  sharp 
crumpling,  continental  areas  repose  on  the  summits  of 
broad  ardies, .  and  oceanic  depressions  run  along  wide 
troughs.*  But  the  reader  must  not  jump  to  the  condusion 
that  aU  hill  ranges  coincide  with  antidinals  and  all  vaUeys 
with  synclinals.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  in 
most  cases  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and  that  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  is  largdy  due  to  denudation — acting 
while  the  folding  was  going  on,  or  after  it  was  finished — 
which  has  immensdy  modified  the  forms  that  would  have 
resulted  from  elevation  alone. 

Ihrection  of  the  Folding  Force. — Our  next  inqtdiy 
is,  in  what  direction  did  the  force  act  which  brought  about 
the  foldings  and  displacements  that  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  pages  ? 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  methods  by  which  these 
results  might  be  produced.  The  very  word  elevation  sug- 
gests the  notion  of  a  force  that  acted  from  Idow  vertieaUy 
upwards.  In  order  to  produce  folds  all  that  is  necessary  is 
that  this  force  should  not  act  with  equal  intensity  over  the 
area  affected  by  it.  Along  anticlinal  lines  it  must  be  at 
a  maximuTn,  and  it  must  gradually  decrease  in  intensity 
from  there  down  to  each  synclinal  line,  along  which  it 
must  have  its  least  value.  The  way  in  which  an  action  of 
this  sort  would  produce  elevation  and  folding  is  shown  in 
Fig.  91. 

*  Some  objectionB  to  the  last  two  statements  will  bo  noticed  in 
Chapter  XI. 
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Let  P  Q  be  the  surface  of  an  imdistnrbed  bed,  and  let 
a  force  tending  to  raise  the  bed  vertically  npwards  be 
exerted  from  beneath  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows ;  let  A 
and  B  be  points  where  the  force  has  mazimnm  value,  C 
an  intermediate  point  where  it  is  at  a  minimum.  Then, 
while  A  and  B  are  raised  to  a  and  h,  C  will  only  reach  to 
a  less  height,  e,  the  points  P  A  C  B  Q,  will  be  lifted 
into  some  such  positions  oa  p  a  e  h  f,  and  two  anticlinals 
with  a  synclinal  between  them  will  be  formed. 
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Fig.  91. — Folding  pbodvgid  bt  Vbktigal  Up-thbvst. 

But  all  the  results  we  have  been  considering  Blight  also 
be  equally  well  produced  in  the  following  way. 

Suppose  the  bed  A  B  to  he  subjected  to  a  harvumtal 
thrust  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  Fig.  92.  The 
effect  would  manifestly  be  to  crumple  it  up  into  the  shape 
ae  deh,  and  we  should  again  get  a  series  of  anticlinals 
and  syncHnals. 


Fig.  92. — Folding  pboducbd  bt  Hobuohtal  Tubvst. 

We  have  to  choose,  then,  between  these  two  explanations, 
and  to  adopt  as  the  most  probable  the  one  which  accounts 
for  the  greatest  number  of  observed  facts. 

Now  as  far  as  the  formation  of  symmetrical  arches  and 
troughs,  like  those  in  Fig.  91,  goes,  one  way  is  as  good  as 
the  other ;  but  when  we  come  to  anticlinals  where  the  rocks 
are  doubled  imder  on  the  steeper  side,  to  complicated  con- 
tortions and  puckerings,  and  to  the  inversions  which  are 
their  results,  vertical  upheaval  is  manifestly  quite  unable  to 
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produce  theee,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  just  the 
zormB  that  would  result  from  lateral  thrust.  It  is  impossible, 
for  instance,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  in  the  section 
acrosB  the  Appalachians  in  fig.  68  could  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  force  acting  vertically  upwards. .  There,  not  only 
are  some  of  the  arches  unsymmetrical  and  some  tilted  over, 
but  in  the  first  the  steepest  sides  all  face  the  same  way, 
towards  the  west,  and  in  the  second  the  tilt  has  been  in 
eyery  case  in  the  same  direction.  We  also  notice  that  the 
sharpest  bends  are  at  the  eastern  end,  and  that  the  folding 
grows  gradually  less  sudden,  and  the  curves  open  out  as 
we  ffo  towards  the  west.  These  are  just  the  results  that 
woiud  follow  if  a  group  of  horizontal  strata  were  crumpled 
up  by  a  powerful  thrust  which  acted  from  east  to  west.* 

At  the  east  end  of  the  section,  then,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  horizontal  pressure  and  not  vertical  upheaval 
has  been  the  producing  cause ;  and  there  is  such  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  violent  disturbances  of  that  end  into  the 
more  symmetrical  folds  of  the  western  end,  that  we  must 
admit  that  whatever  caused  the  one  must  also  have  produced 
{he  other. 

Evidence  like  this — and  similar  cases  might  be  brought 
forward  without  number — ^is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
second  explanation. 

Another  test  that  readily  suggests  itself  is  this.  In  Fig. 
91  the  bed  A  B  must  be  pMed  out  to  bring  it  into  the 
position  ach;  in  Fig.  92  it  must  be  campreMed,  If,  then, 
we  have  any  means  of  learning  whether  folded  strata  have 
been  stretched  or  compresaedf  we  shall  make  some  way 
towards  deciding  between  the  rival  hypotheses. 

We  may  first  consider  whether  the  amount  of  stretching 
required  by  the  hypothesis  of  vertical  upheaval  is  such  as 
we  can  reasonably  suppose  rocks  capable  of. 

In  the  case  of  broad  open  arches  and  basins  perhaps  no 
difficulty  would  arise  on  this  ground ;  f  but  where  rocks 
have  been  ^arply  bent  into  folds  which  follow  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  they  would  have  to  be  pulled  out  to 
many  times  their  original  length  to  bring  them  into  their 
present  shape.     Even  supposing  rocks  as  extensible  as 

»  Silliman'B  Journ.,  let  series,  scale  across  districts  where  they 

zliz.  284.  ooour,  snch  as  Horizontal  Sec* 

t  The  reader  will  realise  how  tions.  Sheets  77  and  79  of  the 

very  slight  is  the  curyature  of  (Jeolog^ioal   Survey  of  England 

broad  baains  and  arches  by  con-  and  Wales, 
suiting  section  drawn  to  a  true 
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india-rubber,  increase  in  length  must  be  attended  by  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  thickness,  and  therefore  a  group 
of  rocks,  when  sharjplj  folded,  ought  to  appear  to  be  more 
thinly  bedded  than  m  their  undisturbed  position.  But  if 
we  take  a  group  of  rooks  which  lie  imdisturbed  at  one 

rt,  and  are  violently  contorted  at  another,  we  do  not  find 
beds  thinner  at  the  latter  than  at  tiie  former.  In 
reality,  however,  rocks  are  only  slightly  extensible,  and  it 
is  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  they  could 
possibly  have  been  dragged  out  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
bring  tJiem  into  their  present  form  by  vertical  upthrust.* 

No  such  dijQ&culty  accompanies  the  squeezing  hypothcBis: 
a  band  of  rock,  which  when  horizontal  was,  say,  a  mile 
long,  is  forced  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  say,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  done  is 
by  puckering  it  up  into  folds. 

Again,  the  phenomena  of  cleavage  go  altogether  in  favour 
of  lateral  thrust.  All  cleaved  rocks  are  strongly  contorted, 
and  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the  longer  axes 
of  the  great  folds.  Now  the  structure  of  deav^  rocks 
gives  jproof  positive  that  they  have  been  compressed  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  planes,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing;  to  the  axes  of  the  folds.  Lateral  pressure 
tiierefore  has  acted  on  cleaved  rocks,  and  it  has  acted 
exactly  m  the  right  direction  to  produce  the  existing  folds. 
When  we  see  that  the  rocks  have  been  folded,  and  when 
we  know  that  they  have  been  acted  on  by  a  force  competent 
to  produce  that  folding,  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  one  has  been  the  cause  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of 
cleaved  rocks,  then,  it  is  as  nearly  as  can  be  a  certainty 
that  they  were  bent  into  their  present  form  by  lateral 
pressure. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  ablest  sup- 
porters of  the  vertical  upheaval  theory,  and  his  papers  f  on 
the  subject  are  still  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tiie  student 
of  Dynamical  Geology,  though  many  of  the  geological 
opinions  which  he  held  have  been  long  since  given  up. 
He  tried  to  get  over  the  objections  stated  in  the  last  few 
pages  by  pointing  out  how  contortion,  and  faults  as  well, 
might  result  from  vertical  upthrust.      He  supposed  the 

*  See  a  very  ingenious  paper,  f  Researches  in  Physical  Oeo- 
on  the  stretching  which  has  taken  logy,  Gambridge  Phil.  Trans- 
place  in  disturbed  rocks,  by  Mr.  actions,  1835 ;  Report  on  Earth- 
k.  L.  Jack,  Greological  Magazine,  qnakes  and  Elevation,  BritUh 
viii  38tt..  Association,  1847. 
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uplifted  area  to  be  acted  on  underneath  by  a  force,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  expansion  of  a  body  of  highly 
heated  elastic  vapour^  and  determined  by  mathematical 
calculation  what  would  be  the  direction  of  the  rents  formed, 
when  the  rock  was  stretched  up  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  fissuiing  took  place.  He  found  that  in  a  rectangular 
area  two  sets  of  parallel  fissures  would  be  produced,  and 
that  the  common  direction  of  one  set  would  be  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  other  set. 

Now  suppose  A  B  C  Dy  Fig.  93  to  be  a  cross  section  of 
one  of  the  arches  which  has  been  fractured  along  the  lines 
E  F,  O  H,  K  Ly  MN;  then  the  pressure  on  these  parts, 
such  as  Q  H  L  K,  which  are  broadest  below,  would  be 
greater  than  in  such  oa  JS  F  G  S;  the  former  would  there- 
fore be  driven  upwards,  the  fractured  portions  would  be 
forced  into  some  such  positions  as  in  ]^g.  94,  and  faults 


Fig.  93. 


would  be  produced  with  a  hade  to  the  downthrow  Me,  as  is 
the  general  rule  in  nature.  The  same  result  would  follow 
if  elevation  went  on  till  the  cracks  gaped;  for  then  it  would 
be  the  wedges,  such  as  E  F  Q  H,  whidi  have  their  nar- 
rowest ends  downwards,  that  would  sink.  As  far  as  faults 
g^,  then,  the  explanation  will  do  well  enough,  and  Mr. 
opkins  has  pointed  out  that,  at  a  future  stage  of  the 
process,  contortion  as  well  might  be  produced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Suppose  that,  when  the  rocks  had  come 
into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  94,  the  elevating  force 
ceased  to  act,  and  the  shattered  mass  settled  down ;  a 
horizontal  thrust  would  then  be  produced,  which  would 
increase  indefinitely  as  the  arch  flattened.  The  broken 
portions  would  be  jammed  against  one  another  and  their 
beds  crumpled  up  and  contorted ;  it  might  also  well  hap- 
pen that  a  wedge  like  EFGH  would  be  forced  upwarde 
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l>y  the  nip  of  the  two  adjoining  masses,  and  in  this  way 
rev&nsd  fatdUy  such  as  acoompanj  violent  contortion,  might 
result. 

In  this  way  faults  might  be  produced,  and  their  direction 
and  hade  would  be  the  same  as  in  existing  faults..  Some 
degree  of  contortion  might  also  be  brought  about.  But 
the  machinery  would  h^^y  be  able  to  effect  the  amount 
of  widespread  and  complicated  contortion  so  frequently  met 
with,  specially  in  mountainouB  districts,*  nor  to  produce 
deavage  over  areas  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  portions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
large  enough  to  produce  these  results,  being  tilted  bodily 
over  in  the  manner  this  explanation  requires.  In  fact, 
while  Mr.  Hopldns  has  clearly  realised  that  contortion  in- 
volves horizontal  thrust,  the  means  he  proposes  for  gene- 


Fig.  94. 


rating  that  thrust  seem  inadequate  to  produce  it  over  areas 
sufficiently  large. 

Faults  then  might  follow  from  vertical  upthrust;  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  see  how  they  would  be  produced  by  compression. 
Pressure  would,  it  seems  at  first  sight,  have  a  tendency  to 
close  up  any  rents  that  existed  raOier  than  to  open  new 
ones ;  and  even  supposing  fissures  were  produced  and  the 
rocks  on  opposite  sides  of  them  displaced,  the  motion  would 
be  in  such  a  direction  that  a  ''reversed"  fault  would 
be  produced.  For  l&i  A  C B  ach  (Fig.  95)  be  an  arched 
stratum  traversed  by  a  fissure,  D  C,  P  the  direction  of  the 


*  Somewhat  sfanilar  objections 
apply  to  an  explanation  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Wilson  In  the  QeoL 
Magazine,  v.  207 ;  his  figures 
show  that  his  method  would  not 


produce  cromplin^  enough.  Mr. 
Wilson's  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  faults  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  given  above. 
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cnimpline  force ;  then  it  is  dear  that,  if  i'  is  approziinateljr 
hoiizontfll,  its  resolved  component  parallel  to  C  D  will  tend 
upwards  from  D  to  Cy  and  the  T>ortion  A  C  e  a  will  be 
piushed  up,  a  displacement  whidi  would  give  rise  to  a 
reversed  fault. 
It  certainly  looks  as  if  stretching  were  necessary  for  the 

Cluction  01  fissures,  and  as  if  the  law,  that  a  fault  always 
es  towards  the  downcast  side,  could  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  depressed  rocks  had  slid 
down  the  inoUne  of  the  fissure.  But  the  great  weight  of 
evidence  against  vertical  upheaval  prevents  our  accepting 
that  as  the  cause  of  the  stretching. 

And  stretching  would  in  the  end  result  from  lateral 
pressure  if  the  process  were  carried  far  enough.  As  long 
as  the  lengtli  of  the  arc  ^  C7  J?  did  not  exceed  that  of  the 
bed  in  its  unbent  state  there  would  be  no  stretching;  but 
as  the  underlying  rocks  were  gradually  arched  up  into  the 


Fig.  9d. 

space  aohy  they  might  prevent  the  points  a  and  h  approach- 
ing one  another,  and  still  tend  to  drive  the  crest  of  the  arch 
higher  up,  and  their  upward  motion  could  go  on  only  by 
means  of  the  stretching,  and  at^last  rending,  of  the  upper 
layers  of  the  arch.  Tms  would  give  fissures,  and  we  may 
imagine  in  a  vag^e  sort  of  way  that  the  severed  portions  of 
the  arch  might  get  displaced  relatively  to  one  another  in 
various  ways.  The  displacement  might  be  due  to  lateral 
pressure,  in  which  case  we  have  seen  the  faults  would  be  I 

reversed;  it  might  be  due  to  portions  being  forced  up  by  the  I 

upward  motion  of  the  interior  of  the  arch,  in  which  case  | 

there  seems  no  reason  why  the  hade  should  be  towards  one  | 

side  rather  than  the  other ;  again,  at  a  considerable  depth  j 

the  pressure  would  probably  heat  the  rocks  till  they  became 
plastic  or  half  melted,  and  portions  of  the  diattered  upper  ' 
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part  miglit  sink  down  into  the  soft  bed,  in  which  case  the 
lault  would  have  the  normal  hade.  It  is  impossibley  how- 
ever, to  delude  oneself  into  the  belief  that  leune  and  crude 
explanations  like  these  are  satisfactory ;  probably  we  have 
yet  very  much  to  learn  about  faults  before  we  can  frame  a 
theory  which  will  account  on  mechanical  principles  for 
their  production  and  the  law  of  their  hade. 

Snmmajry  of  the  XSvidence. — ^The  evidence,  then,  by 
which  we  must  decide  between  vertical  upthrust  and  lateral 
pressure  stands  as  follows. 

Tilting  and  symmetrical  folds  would  result  equally  from 
either,  vertical  upheaval  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  faults, 
and  indirectly  to  some  degree  of  contortion;  and  in  the 
faults  produced  in  this  way  the  observed  law  of  hade  would 
generally  prevail,  those  faults  only  being  "reversed" 
which  accompany  great  contortion.  But  no  vertical  up- 
heaval could  bring  about  the  widespread  and  excessive 
crumpling  which  so  constantly  presents  itself,  while  this  is 
just  &e  arrangement  that  would  follow  from  lateral  thrust. 
Further,  the  amount  of  stretching  required  by  the  hypo- 
Uiesis  of  vertical  upheaval  is  far  greater  than  can  be 
admitted.  Lastly,  cleavage  furnishes  proof  that  rocks  have 
been  subjected  to  just  the  very  pressure  requisite  to  bend 
them  into  the  folded  forms  they  nave  assumed.  The  only 
displacements  we  cannot  thoroughly  explain  by  means  of 
compression  are  faults. 

While,  therefore,  some  of  the  observed  facts  can  be 
accounted  for  equally  well  on  either  hypothesis,  there  are 
many  which  compression  alone  could  produce ;  indeed,  the 
only  one  of  which  the  latter  fails  to  furnish  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation,  ia  the  direction  of  the  hade  in  a 
normal  fault.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there- 
fore,  decidedly  tends  to  make  us  lean  to  the  side  of  lateral 
thrust  as  the  kind  of  force  which  has  produced  the  dis- 
placements we  are  considering ;  and  to  believe  that,  since 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  so  enormously  in  its  favour, 
increased  knowledge  will  remove  the  only  bar  that  now 
exists  to  its  being  accepted  without  hesitation  as  a  full  and 
perfect  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  displacements. 

But  the  problem  is  far  from  solved.  Numerous  weak 
points  in  the  explanations  given  will  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
reader ;  and  in  truth  we  can  so  little  realise  the  conditions 
under  which  the  process  of  contortion  went  on,  that  the 
best  explanation  we  can  arrive  at  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete  in  particulars. 

CC 
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What  gave  rise  to  lateral  thrust  is  a  question  that  falls 
to  be  considered  in  Chapter  XI. 

Folding  went  on  at  groat  doptiui. — A  very  little 
r^ection  will  oonvince  us  that  rocks  were  not  bent  into 
their  present  shapes  near  the  surface,  but  that  when  the 
process  went  on  they  were  buried  beneath  a  great  thick- 
ness of  strata,  whicb  has  since  been  carried  away  by 
denudation. 

Li  the  first  place  we  have  positive  proof  that  all  folded 
rocks  have  suffered  largely  from  denudation.  The  arches 
are  never  complete,  but  truncated  by  the  removal  of  por- 
tions of  the  upper  beds.  Almost  any  of  the  sections  in  this 
chapter  ^ow  this,  and  in  Figs.  99  and  105,  the  missing  . 
parts  are  some  of  them  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  Faults  tell 
the  same  tale ;  their  course  would  be  marked  by  lines  of 
vertical  cliffs,  formed  of  the  beds  upheaved  on  the  upcast 
side,  if  it  had  not  been  that  these  have  been  swept  away 
by  denudation,  and  the  surface  pared  down  to  a  level. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  on  such  a  supposition  alone  that  we  can 
understand  how  rocks  could  have  been  bent  as  sharply  as 
they  have  been  without  fracture.  That  they  were  con- 
solidated in  many  cases  when  they  were  bent  is  certain. 
Thus  Sir  EC  De  la  Bedhe  points  out  that  in  Pembrokeshire 
a  thick  mass  of  Limestone — ^the  Oarbonif  erous  Limestone — 
and  a  great  deposit  of  overlying  Shales  and  Sandstones — 
the  Goal  Measures — share  in  tiie  same  contortion,  which 
therefore  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  deposition 
of  the  latter.  But  during  the  time  and  under  the  circum- 
stances necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  the  upper  group, 
the  Limestone,  if  it  ever  was  soft,  must  have  become 
perfectly  consolidated. 

Of  the  contortions  shown  in  Fig.  58,  Mr.  Miall  remarks, 
''The  angles  are  sharp,  but  unbroken.  You  may  easily 
test  this  by  passing  a  finger  over  one  of  the  bends.  There 
is  neither  crack  nor  vein."  And  he  disposes  of  the  ex- 
planation that  the  rock  was  in  an  unconsolidated  state 
when  it  was  bent,  by  pointing  out  that  some  shells  and 
corals  preserved  in  it,  which  were  certainly  not  originally 
plastic,  are  distorted  by  the  folding. 

With  the  view  of  throwing  light  on  the  origin  of  contor- 
tion, Mr.  Miall  carried  on  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments. 
He  succeeded  by  means  of  pressure  applied  gradually  for 
some  length  of  time  in  bending  thin  plates  of  limestone,  but 
the  bent  dabs  always  cracked  soon  after  the  pressure  was 
removed :  this  difficulty  was  partly  overcome  by  embedding 
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the  pieoes  operated  on  in  pitcli.  He  veij  justly  remarks 
that  the  frequent  destruction  by  spontaneous  fracture  of 
bent  plates,  when  removed  &om  the  machine,  seems  to 
imply  that  an  indefinitely  protracted  and  uniformly  contort- 
ing force  is  needed  to  produce  unbroken  curvature ;  that 
resistance  on  all  sides  dmiinishes  the  risk  of  fracture ;  and 
that  the  results  attained  serve  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
that  unbroken  antidinals  and  synclinals  are  formed  only 
under  a  considerable  weight  of  superjacent  strata.*  These 
experiments  certainly  seem  to  show  that,  if  solid  rock  is  to 
be  contorted  without  fracture,  there  must  be  something  to 
hold  it  together  while  the  bending  is  going  on ;  and  tlie 
necessary  force  of  restraint  would  be  supplied  by  the 
weight  of  a  mass  of  overlying  measures.  In  Sir  Jame^ 
HaU's  well-known  illustration  of  contortion,!  a  number  of 
layers  of  doth  were  laid  on  a  table  and  pressed  together  by 
boards  at  either  end.  In  this  way  they  were  forced  into 
folds  closely  resembling  the  sharp  contortions  of  rocks. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  load  them  above  by  another  board 
canying  a  heavy  weight,  and  this  represents  the  mass  of 
ovenying  strata,  whim  must  have  been  present  when  rocks 
were  unaergoing  folding. 

We  saw  reason,  when  considering  the  phenomena  of 
metamorphism,  to  believe  that  the  process  went  on  deep 
beneath  the  surface.  Now  Metamorphic  rocks  are  almost 
always  highly  contorted.  We  have  here,  then,  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  rocks  were  deeply  buried 
when  contortion  was  produced. 

Folding  went  on  Slowly. — ^If  the  conditions  under 
which  the  rocks  were  contorted  were  at  all  similar  to  those 
by  which  Mr.  Miall  obtained  his  results,  the  bending  must 
have  gone  on  very  slowly.  Some  experiments  by  Professor 
Thurston,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  also  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  He  found  that  if  iron,  which  had  been 
forcibly  bent  dose  up  to  the  breaking  point,  was  kept  bent 
by  pressure  for  seventy-two  hours,  it  showed  no  tendency 
to  return  to  its  originsd  form,  but  acquired  a  **  permanent 
set ; "  and,  what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  it  then  became 
capable  of  further  bending.} 

*  (Geological  Magazine,  vi.  p.  Edinburgh,  vii.  85 ;  Lyell's  Ele- 

606 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Geolo-  ments,  6th  ed.  p.  60. 
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We  can  realise  from  these  experimentfl  how  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  small  bending^  rocks,  apparently  the  most  inflexible, 
could  little  by  little  be  folded  into  the  sharpest  imaginable 
curves. 

Analogy  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  faults  were  not 
produced  at  one  jump,  but  by  a  succession  of  small  dis- 
placements. 

Contortions  more  frequent  in  Old  than  Secent 
Socks. — ^When  touching  on  the  consolidation  of  rocks,  it 
was  noticed  that  as  a  general  rule  the  older  rocks  were  the 
more  completely  consolidated ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  was  the  case  simply  because  they  were  older,  and  for 
that  reason  had  been  oftener  and  for  longer  periods  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  forces  which  produce  solidification. 

A  similar  statement  holds  good  for  contortion ;  it  prevails 
most  largely,  as  a  general  rule,  among  the  older  rocks, 
and  exactiy  the  same  explanation  applies  as  in  the  case  of 
consolidation. 

In  the  early  days  of  GFeology  this  fact  was  held  to  prove 
that  contorting  forces  acted  more  energetically  during  far 
distant  periods  of  the  earth's  history  than  at  present.  But 
it  is  dear  that  the  facts  do  not  warrant  this  mf erence,  and 
that  they  can  be  explained  just  as  well  in  the  manner  just 
stated. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  see  an  old  man  more  broken 
than  the  generality  of  young  men,  we  do  not  infer  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life  has  necessarily  been  greater  than 
usual  in  his  case,  but  only  that  he  has  been  exposed  to  it 
longer. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  forces  tending  to  produce  contortion  were  more 
vigorous  than  now.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
generally  received  view  of  the  earth's  early  histoiy,  this 
must  have  been  formerly  the  case.  But  it  is  not  the  greater 
solidity  and  excess  of  contortion  in  the  older  rocks  that  lead 
us  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  reasons  that  will  be  explained 
further  on. 

SECTION  VI.— UNCONFORMITT  AND  OVERLAP. 

Wliat  constitntes  ITnconfomiity. — ^A  question  of  para- 
mount importance  in  geological  investigations  may  be  con- 
venientiy  treated  of  here.    It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a 
group  of  stratified  rocks  the  beds  come  on,  one  over  the 
lather;  each  with  the  same  dip  as  the  bed  next  below  it ; 
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any  contortions  or  faults  affect  all  the  beds  alike,  and  the 
same  general  drcums^ces  of  lie  and  position  pervade  the 
group  from  top  to  bottom.  Such  an  assemblage  of  beds 
foims  what  is  kno\im  as  a  Conformable  Group, 

In  other  cases,  in  working  our  way  across  the  rocks  of  a 


Fig.  96. — SscnoK  SHOwnfo  TJircxMrroBMiTiBS  aocoxpanixd  bt 
Ghanoi  op  Dip. 
a.  Sflnrian  Sobiflte. 
h.  Paddjngstone,  containing ;( 
e.  Shales  and  Sand  ' 
«.  Sandstone  ")  T»-a^|fl 

d,  Igneoosdyke. 


ing  pebbles  of  o.  >  n..iw««f««««— 

;^&  thin  beds  of  Anthndte;;  Oarboniflowos. 


country,  we  find  perfect  conformity  to  prevail  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  are  then  suddenly  brought  up  by  a  decided 
break  in  the  order  of  succession,  and  of  such  breaks  we 
readily  distinguish  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  case  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  dip  and 


A    D 


Fig.  97. — Sbction  showing  TJnconpobmitt  vnacgompamibd  bt 
GuAVOB  op  Dip. 

strike,  or  in  one  of  them.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is 
shown  in  Fig.  96.*  On  the  right  we  have  steeply  inclined 
beds  of  Schist  dipping  towards  the  right ;  on  the  edges  of 
these  there  rests  a  group  of  Shales  and  Sandstones  less 
steeply  incUned  emd  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction ; 

*  Taken  from  General  de  la  Hannora'a  Voyage  en  Sardaigne. 
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these  latter  are  capped  by  beds  of  Sandstone  and  Lime- 
stone lying  peif ectly  flat.  The  different  members  of  each 
of  these  throe  groups  are  peifectlj  conformable  to  one 
another,  but  in  passing  from  each  group  to  the  one  next 
above  it  we  encounter  an  abrupt  change  of  dip. 

In  the  other  kind  of  break  all  the  beds  have  the  same 
dip,  but  thej  can  be  separated  into  two  groups,  the  upper 
of  which  rests  on  a  worn  and  uneven  surface  of  the  lower 
or  abuts  suddenly,  without  a  fault,  against  a  slope  or  cliff 
formed  of  the  latter.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  in  Fig.  97,  where  the  upper  finely-bedded  rocks 
lie  in  a  trough,  which  has  been  worn  out  of  iiie  lower 
dotted  group. 

Meaning  of  Unconformity. — ^The  occurrence  of  a  break 
of  either  of  these  kinds  is  called  an  Unconformity,  and  the 
groups  of  strata  separated  by  unconformities  are  said  to 
be  unconformable  to  one  another. 

Such  are  the  observed  facts,  and  our  next  business  is  to 
ask  what  they  mean,  and  what  are  the  events  by  which 
they  were  brought  about. 

Turning  to  Fig.  96,  we  know  that  the  Schists  {a)  at  one 
time  lay  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were 
deposited.  They  have  been  tilted  from  their  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and,  as  they  rose,  denudation  pared  off  the  edges  of 
the  strata  and  produced  the  surface  on  which  the  bed  {}) 
rests. 

And  all  this  must  have  been  done  before  the  deposition  of  the 
next  ^oup^  of  rocks  began.  The  tilting  and  denudation  took 
time  to  effect ;  in  many  cases  a  very  long  time  would  be 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  amount  of  rock  which  we 
can  prove  must  have  been  carried  away. 

The  unconformity,  then,  we  are  now  looking  at  is  a  proof 
that  an  interval  occurred  between  the  deposition  of  the  two  roek- 
groups  which  it  separates,  and  that  during  that  interval  no 
deposition  of  rock  went  on  at  the  spot  whore  the  unconformity 
occurs ;  or  that  if  any  rocks  were  formed  there  during  that 
interval,  they  have  been  entirely  carried  away  by  denudation. 

We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  different  rock-croups  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  in  reality  ao  many  volumes  in  whidi 
is  written  an  account  of  some  of  the  events  that  went  on 
during  their  formation ;  and,  pursuing  the  metaphor,  we 
may  say  that,  where  an  unconformity  occurs,  there  are 
certain  of  these  volumes  missing,  and  that  there  is  oonse- 
quently  a  blank  space  in  the  chronicle.  But  just  aa  an 
historian,  when  his  investigations  are  checked  by  oominir 
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across  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  work,  is  sometiinee  enabled 
to  make  good  the  defect  by  going  to  another  library  and 
recovering  there  the  missing  pages  or  yolmnes;  so  the 
geologist,  when  he  finds  at  one  spot  an  nnconf  ormiiy  and  a 
corresponding  break  in  the  chain  of  events  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  out,  may  sometimes  pick  up  some  of  the  lost 
liiucs  in  other  quarters,  where  tiie  deposition  of  strata 
has  gone  on  with  less  interruption.  TIob  is  the  case  in 
the  Sardinian  instance.  The  bottom  rocks  are  known,  by 
tests  which  will  be  described  further  on,  to  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  certain  of  the  slaty  rocks  of 
North  Wales,  and  the  overlying  group  is  of  the  same  age 
as  the  beds  from  which  we  in  England  draw  our  supplies 
of  Coal.  Now  with  us  between  these  two  groups  of  rocks 
there  intervenes  a  great  mass  of  strata  known  collectively 
as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  the  formation  of  which  went  on 
during  the  interval  which  is  represented  only  by  an  imcon- 
formity  in  the  Sardinian  series.  The  section  of  the  latter 
shows  us  that  the  deposition  of  two  groups  was  separated 
by  an  interval,  it  tells  us  thus  much  and  no  more ;  from  a 
study  of  English  Geology  we  leani  what  was  p;oing  on  else- 
where during  that  interval,  and  infer  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderable duration,  because  it  allowed  time  enough  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  vast  thickness  of  strata. 

Exactly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  unconformity 
between  the  middle  and  upper  groups  of  the  section  before 
us ;  and  here  again  the  rocks  wanting  in  Sardinia  are  to 
be  found  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  second  kind  of  unconformity  the  lower  group  has 
not  been  tilted  before  the  deposition  of  the  beds  above. 
Any  displacement  from  a  horizontal  position  that  has  taken 
place  anects  both  groups  alike,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  produced  after  the  deposition  of  the  upper ;  but  the 
lower  beds  have  been  denuded  before  the  depoeitum  of  the  upper 
beds  began,  and,  as  time  would  be  necessary  for  this  opera- 
tion, we  have  here,  qxiite  as  much  as  in  the  first  kind,  a 
proof  that  an  interval,  unrepresented  at  the  spot  where  tJie 
imconformiiy  occurs,  intervened  between  the  formation  of 
the  two  groups  which  it  separates. 

That  the  denudation  described  must  have  taken  place 
will  be  evident  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  97.  The  beds  of  the 
lower  group  could  not  possibly  have  been  deposited  so  as 
to  end  abruptly  on  the  slopes  of  the  hollow  which  now 
exists  in  them.  Each  must  originaUy  have  stretched 
across  to  the  point  where  we  find  the  corresponding  bed  on 
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the  other  side,  and  the  present  interruption  in  their  con- 
tinuity must  be  due  to  the  removal  of  portions  of  them. 

Unconformities  of  this  class  yaiy  very  much  in  im- 
portance. Bometimes  the  erosion  is  sudbi  as  might  be 
brought  about  by  a  yeiy  trifling  change  in  physical  con- 
ditions, and  so  small  in  amount  that  no  great  time  would 
be  required  to  effect  it.  Such  cases  may  be  better 
described  as  ''contemporaneous  erosion  and  filling  up,"* 
because  they  do  not  indicate  the  important  break  associated 
with  the  idea  of  unconformity. 

In  other  cases  the  denudation  has  been  extensive,  apd 
the  interval  required  for  it  of  long  duration,  and  these  may 
be  faiiiy  spoken  of  as  unconformities. 

An  unconformity,  then,  of  either  kind  shows  us  that,  at 
the  spot  where  it  occurs,  the  process  of  rock  formation  did 
not  go  on  continuously ;  that,  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  a 
stop  was  put  to  deposition  by  the  upheaval  and  conversion 
into  dry  land  of  the  sea  bottom ;  that  by  this  means  the 
rocks,  which  had  been  just  laid  down,  were  brought  within 
the  range  of  denudation,  and  portions  of  them  worn  away ; 
that  the  surface  thus  formed  was  afterwards  lowered 
beneath  water,  and  a  new  set  of  rocks  deposited  on  the 
truncated  edges  of  the  lower  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  steady,  uniform  deposition  would  give 
rise  to  a  conformable  group  of  strata;  but  the  converse 
proposition,  that  conformity  indicates  the  absence  of  any 
mt^al  between  the  deposition  of  successive  members  of 
the  series,  is  not  necessarily  true;  for  we  can  readily 
imagine  ihat,  after  the  deposition  of  any  one  bed,  the 
supply  of  sediment  might  cease,  and  a  long  time  might 
elapse  before  it  was  renewed  and  the  bed  next  above  Laid 
down,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  interval  between  the 
formation  of  this  bed  and  the  one  next  above  it ;  but  if  the 
lower  bed  remained  undisturbed  during  this  interval,  the 
two  would  be  perfectiy  conformable  to  one  another.  In 
fact,  the  mere  existence  of  a  plane  of  division  between  two 
beds  is  proof  of  an  interval  between  their  formation,  and 
this  interval  may  have  been  a  long  one,  unless  there  is 
independent  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  a  word,  an  unconformity  will  bear  but  one  interpre- 
tation— ^that  the  process  of  rock  formation  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  that  during  that  time  denudation  took  its 
place. 

*  An  expreaiion  naed  by  Frol  Jukes.  A  ease  of  this  sort  is  shown 
in  Fig.  14. 
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We  cannot  be  quite  so  sure  of  the  meaning  of  oonf  onniiy , 
because  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  have  been 
produced.  It  may  have,  and  in  many  cases  has,  arisen 
from  a  lone,  steady  continuance  of  the  same  conditions; 
but  in  itself  it  affords  no  certain  proof  that  such  was  ^e 
case,  because  the  formation  of  two  consecutive  beds  of  a 
conformable  ^^up  of  strata  may  have  been  separated  by 
an  interval  without  any  indication  of  the  fact  having  come 
down  to  us.*  To  put  the  matter  as  shortly  as  possible, 
unconformity  implies  an  interval,  conformity  does  not  ex- 
clude it. 

Heposition  on  BinlriBg  Sea-bottoms. — Again,  con- 
formity is  not  necessarily  evidence  that  the  sea-bed  was 
absolutely  at  rest  during  the  formation  of  the  beds  through 
which  it  prevails.  We  have  many  cases  where  strata,  all 
of  tcMeh  must  have  hem  laid  down  in  shallow  watery  are  piled 
one  over  the  other  in  perfect  conformity  to  a  thickness  of 
thousands  of  feet.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for  this 
is  by  supposing  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  deposition  of 
such  a  group,  me  sea-bottom  was  slowly  sinking,  and  that 
the  space  through  which  it  went  down  in  any  given  time  was  just 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  sediment  accumulated  during  the  same 
time.  By  an  adjustment  of  this  sort  the  water  would 
always  be  kept  shallow,  for,  as  fast  as  subsidence  deepened 
it,  deposition  would  fill  it  up  again ;  and,  if  the  movement 
affected  the  whole  area  over  which  deposition  was  going 
on,  no  unconformity  would  be  produced. 

Ctaieral  Conclusions. — ^We  axrive,  then,  at  the  follow- 
ing canons.  Conformity  is  produced  when,  during  the 
deposition  of  a  group  of  strata,  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  upheaval,  depression,  or  denudation ;  or  when,  if  either 
of  these  operations  has  ^ne  on,  it  has  affected  the  whole 
area  over  which  deposition  took  place.  Unconformity 
exists  when  upheaval  and  denudation  have  removed  a 
portion  of  one  set  of  beds  and  another  set  of  beds  have 
been  afterwards  deposited  on  the  surface  so  formed.  Or, 
more  shortly,  a  continuance  of  the  same  physical  conditions 
gives  rise  to  conformity ;  unconformity  has  been  produced 
by  change  in  these  conditions. 

A  simple  illustration  will,  perhaps,  bring  home  more 
clearly  to  the  reader's  mind  the  facts  of  unconformity  and 
their  interpretation.    Suppose  that,  during  a  long,  peaceful 

*  The  existence  and  meaning  ton.  See  Theory  of  the  Earth,  t. 
of  unconformity  were  recognised  482, 458;  Play  fair's  Works,  i.  216, 
fiiBt  by  the  master  mind  of  Hut-      iv  78. 
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period,  the  variouB  events  in  a  nation's  history  were  noted 
down  as  they  occurred,  and  the  volumes  piled  one  above 
another  on  the  floor  of  a  library.  The  heap  so  formed  may 
fairly  represent  strata  conformably  deposited  during  a  long 
continuaace  of  the  same  conditions.  Suppose  that  a  time  of 
war  and  tumult  followed,  during  which  some  of  the  volumes 
got  disarranged,  a  part  of  the  archives  was  destroyed,  and 
throughout  which  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  prevented 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  chronicler.  jRiis  would 
cause  a  bls^  period  in  the  history  exactly  oorrespondinff 
to  the  gap  in<£icated  by  a  geological  imconformity,  and 
accompanied,  like  it,  by  disturbance  and  partial  destruction 
of  the  record  of  what  had  gone  before.  On  the  return  of 
more  peaceful  times,  the  annalist  might  restune  his  labours, 
and  if  the  volumes  he  produced  were  laid  upon  the  dis- 
ordered remains  of  the  earlier  records,  they  would  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  upper  group  of  strata  which  an 
unconformity  shows  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  lower 
beds. 

ZUnstration  of  Unoonformity. — In  Figs.  98  and  99 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  resmts  of  a  strong 
unconformity.  The  first  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  model, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  outcrops  of  various 
strata  are  shown  by  different  patterns,  while  along  the 
sides  we  see,  as  we  should  see  in  a  diff,  a  section  showing 
the  course  of  the  beds  underground.  The  second  is  a 
geological  section  along  the  line  marked  on  the  modeL 
We  see  at  a  glance  that  there  are  two  rock-groups,  be- 
tween the  lie  of  which  the  most  marked  discordance  exists. 
The  lower,  distin&fuished  by  a  lighter  tint,  has  been  bent 
into  a  number  of  troughs  and  arches,  which  have  been 
truncated  by  denudation,  and  a  floor,  marked  by  a  stroke 
and  dot  line  on  the  section,  has  been  formed,  on  which 
the  upper  group  rests  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  The 
latter  has  also  suffered  by  denudation,  and  only  two  de- 
tached outliers  remain  of  the  sheet  of  it  which  once  spread 
over  the  whole  area :  the  connection  which  originally 
existed  between  the  beds  of  these  outliers  is  shown  in  the 
section  by  dotted  lines.  Further  proofs  of  denudation 
previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  higher  beds  are  fuitdshed 
by  a  fault  and  dyke,  which  traverse  the  lower  group  but 
do  not  penetrate  into  the  upper.  Another  famt,  which 
affects  both  groups,  and  is  therefore  of  later  date  than  the 
formation  of  the  upper,  is  seen  on  the  left  hand. 

The  clean  cut  section  shown  by  the  diff  puts  beyond 
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question  the  exist- 
ence of  the  uncon- 
formity; but  we 
will  now  go  on  to 
show  how  the  un- 
conformity might 
be  detected  by 
simply  mapping 
the  country  geo- 
logically,  even  if 
the  cliff  section  did 
not  exist,  and  with- 
out paying  regard  | 
to  the  difEerence  § 
in  the  dip  of  the 
beds. 

If  we  trace 
across  the  country 
the  run  of  the  beds 
of  either  group,  we 
find  them  always 
cominff  on,  one 
over  the  other,  in 
the  same  order. 
Amonfi;  the  lower 
set,  (1)  is  overlaid 
by  (2),  and  this  is 
always  followed  by 
(3),  above  which 
the  other  mem- 
bers succeed  in  the 
order  of  the  num- 
bers which  they 
bear  in  the  dia- 
grams; and  this  is 
seen  to  be  the  case 
in  whatever  direc- 
tion we  traverse 
the  district,  and 
whatever  disturb- 
ance the  beds  have 
undergone.  Simi- 
larly with  the  up- 
per group ;  it  mat- 
ters not  where  we 
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descend  the  flanks  of  the  hills  which  they  compose,  we 
always  And  them  cropping  out  in  the  same  order,  d  at  the 
top,  then  Cf  then  h,  ana  a  at  the  bottom. 

^ut  we  meet  with  a  very  different  state  of  things  when 
we  follow  the  line  which  parts  the  two  groups.  The  bed 
a  rests  flrst  on  ^2),  it  then  stretches  over  (1),  after 
leaving  the  latter  it  comes  again  to  lie  upon  (2),  and  then 
creeps  gradually  on  to  higher  and  higher  beds  till  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  highest  member  (6)  of  the  lower  group; 
still  further  to  the  right  it  oomes  to  He  upon  (5)  and  (4)  m 
succession. 

Now  this  gradual  passage  of  the  upper  group  over  the 
edges  of  the  different  members  of  the  lower  mup  can  be 
caused  only  in  two  ways — either  by  a  fault  bringing  one 
against  the  other,  or  by  an  tmconf  ormity  between  the  two. 
On  the  left  hand  there  is  a  fault  bringing  about  this  result ; 
on  the  right  the  wavy  and  indented  natiu«  of  the  boundary 
would  be  all  but  conclusive  against  it  being  faulted,  even  if 
the  cliff  section  did  not  show  the  absence  of  any  fault. 

Having  assured  ourselves,  then,  that  there  is  no  fault  to 
cause  the  upper  group  to  abut  at  different  spots  against 
different  members  of  tne  lower,  we  may  accept  this  hehmcwr 
as  conclusive  proof  in  itself  of  an  unconformity  hettoeen  the  ttco 
groups, 

Znoidental  Ptoofii  of  Unoonibmiity. — ^In  some  cases 
where  such  direct  proofs  of  tmconformily  as  we  have  just 
described  are  not  forthcoming,  we  may  detect  its  presence 
by  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  kind. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  bottom  beds  of  the  upper 
of  two  tmconformable  groups  are  Gonfflomerates,  the 
pebbles  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the  lower  group. 
This  shows  denudation,  and  therefore  upheaval  of  the 
lower  group  before  the  upper  be^m  to  be  formed.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  the  section  ia^^.  96,  with  the  bottom 
bed,  hy  of  the  middle  group. 

We  may  occasionally  detect  faults  or  igneous  dykes  which 
penetrate  the  lower  sroup,  but  do  not  run  on  into  the 
upper.  Fig.  96  fumi&es  us  wiili  an  instance  of  this ;  the 
dyle  d  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  bed  e,  and  the  abrupt 
way  in  which  it  is  out  off  shows  that  it  must  originally  have 
extended  higher  up  than  now,  and  that  it  has  been  trun- 
cated by  the  denudation  that  produced  the  floor  on  which  e 
rests.     Similar  cases  are  seen  in  the  diagram  Fig.  99. 

When  we  find  the  lower  of  two  groups  of  strata  intensely 
metamorphosed  and  the  upper  unchanged,  there  is  a  fair 
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presumption  that  the  operation  took  plaoe  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  latter,  and  that,  therefore,  an  interval  elapeec' 
between  the  formation  of  the  two. 

I>eoeptive  Appearaaoe  of  Unoonfdnnity  owing  to 
nndergronnd  Dusolntion  of  Book. — ^In  cases  like  these 
now  under  consideration,  where  the  lower  group  is  calcare- 
ous and  the  upper  allows  of  the  passage  of  water,  the  ob- 
server must  be  on  his  guard  against  too  hastily  inferring 
that  an  uneven  junction  necessarily  means  denudation  of 
the  former  before  the  deposition  of  &e  latter.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  be  that  the  two  may  have  been 
originally  laid  down  in  perfect  conformity,  and  that  sub- 
sequently carbonated  water  percolated  down  to  the  lime- 
stone, dissolved  it  away,  and  gave  rise  to  inequalities  and 
pot-holes  on  its  surface,  into  which  the  upper  beds  have 
settled  down.  In  such  a  case  the  irregularity  in  the  junction 
of  the  two  groups,  having  been  produced  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  upper,  is  no  proof  of  an  interval  having  existed 
between  the  fonnation  of  the  two.* 

I>oooptivo  Confomuty. — ^In  the  examples  we  have 
given  the  evidence  for  an  imconf ormity  is  so  dear  that 
were  is  no  room  for  a  mistake ;  but  unconformities  are  not 
always  so  easily  detected,  and  in  some  cases  an  apparent 
conformity  exists  locally  between  two  rock  systems  which 
are  really  violently  unconformable  to  one  another.  As  an 
instance  we  may  take  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  the 
Coal  Measures  of  Yorkshire,  me  relative  lie  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  sketch-mat)  and  section  in  Fig.  lOQ. 

A  geologist  who  conmied  his  observations  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  point  Ay  would  scarcely  be  able  to  detect 
there  any  siffns  of  an  unconformity  between  these  two 
groups  of  ro^.  The  dip  of  both  is  in  a  general  way  to 
Sie  east,  and  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  say  from  such  measurements  as  could  be  made  in  quarries 
or  limited  exposures  of  rock,  whether  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  inclination  of  the  two  formations. 
When  we  come,  however,  to  map  the  country  in  detail,  we 
find  that  the  outcrops  of  the  Coals,  Sandstones,  and  other 
members  of  the  Coal  Measures  over  a  great  part  of  the  field 
trend  pretty  steadily  north  and  south,  but  that  at  either 
end  they  bend  round  to  the  east.  In  fact  the  portion  of 
the  Coal  Measures  exposed  at  the  surface  forms  a  half- 
basin.  Now,  over  the  central  part  of  this  basin  the  beds 
strike  north  and  south,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
*  See  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  cf  London,  zzii.  402. 
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Limestone,  and,  as  long  as  this  arrangement  preyails,  the 
two  formations  exhibit  no  iinoonf onnity ;  but  at  either  end 
of  the  basin,  where  the  easterly  strike  sets  in,  we  find  the 
Limestone,  as  we  go  either  to  the  north  or  the  south,  resting 
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Coal  Fisld. 

in  succession  on  lower  and  lower  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
and  become  aware  how  discordant  the  two  formations  are. 
We  then  realise  that  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  throwr 
into  a  trough  and  largely  denuded  before  the  Limeston 
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began  to  be  formed.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  denu- 
dation, the  Limestone  at  A  rests  on  beds  some  three  thousand 
feet  higher  up  in  the  series  than  at  B;  so  that  at  the  latter 
point  at  least  this  thickness  has  been  swept  away. 

Unoonf  ormities  like  these  might  escape  the  notice  of  a 
casual  and  hasty  observer,  but  they  would  be  certain  to  be 
revealed  by  the  mapping  of  a  large  tract  of  country. 

A  case  of  deceptive  conformity  is  shown  in  Fig.  97.  The 
section  at  the  pomt  A  gives  no  indication  of  unconformity 
between  the  two  groups  shown  in  that  diagram,  but  the 
section  taken  as  a  whole  shows  that  a  maxked  unconformity 
exists. 

The  warning  conveyed  by  such  instances  is,  not  to  rely 
too  much  on  apparent  conformity,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  may  be  only  local,  and  to  ascertain  by  widespread  ob- 
servations whether  this  is  so  or  not,  before  concluding  that 
a  set  of  rocks  form  a  conformable  series.  A  single  obser- 
vation will  often  establish  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of 
unconformity;  extensive  research  will  be  required  before 
we  can  safely  say  beds  are  conformable  to  one  another. 

Overlap. — ^Wlien  the  surface  of  a  group  of  rocks  has 
been  worn  by  denudation  into  hollows  and  these  have  been 
filled  by' the  deposition  of  a  second  set  of  strata,  it  neces- 
sarily happens  mat  each  bed  of  the  latter  will  extend  over  a 
larger  area  than  the  bed  next  below,  and  will  cover  it  up 
and  hide  it  from  view ;  so  that  if  we  made  a  section  across 
a  country  where  this  had  occurred,  we  should  find  each 
bed  of  tiie  upper  group  reaching  across  the  bed  imme- 
diately beneath  to  abut  against  me  sloping  sides  of  the 
hollow.  This  is  called  an  Overlap,  and  each  bed  is  said  to 
overlap  the  bed  below  it. 

In  cuaeram,  Fig.  97,  we  see  very  clearly,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  tiie  bed  (1)  overlapping  (2) ;  this  again  overlaps  (3), 
and  the  latter  overlaps  (4),  and  so  on.  The  existence  of 
tiie  beds  below  (1)  would  not  have  been  known,  if  it  had 
not  been  that  on  the  right-hand  side  denudation  has  re- 
moved a  portion  of  the  rocks  that  once  covered  them,  and 
has  laid  them  open  to  view.  Similarly,  in  section  4,  Fig. 
102,  (3)  overlaps  (2),  and  is  itself  overlapped  by  (4). 

Occasionally  we  £aid  some  among  the  different  members 
of  a  formation  occurring  only  in  patches  here  and  there, 
because  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  formation  existed 
only  at  certain  spots ;  at  the  same  time  these  different 
members  overlap  one  another  against  the  sloping  surface 
of  a  group  of  older  rocks.    Qieat  complication  is  thus 
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introduced,  which  it  requires  the  utmost  care  to  imraTel. 
A  ffood  instcmce  occurs  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the 
Laj:e  district.  If  we  turn  to  a  ffeolo^cal  map  of  England, 
we  see  that  the  old  rocks  of  me  Hill  country,  whidi  are 
distinguished  as  Silurian,  are  flanked  by  a  belt  of  a  newer 
formation,  the  Mountain  Limestone;  but  every  here  and 
there  between  the  two  there  come  in  detached  patches  of 
an  intermediate  groiip,  called  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
which  consist  of  (>)ngIomerates  and  Sandstones.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  does  not  form  a  continuous  band  between 
the  Silurian  rocks  and  the  Limestone,  but  occurs  only  in 
isolated  areas,  is  due  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
deposited  only  at  cert^  spots,  and  is  therefore  not  present 
at  all  in  some  places,  ana  partly  to  its  bein^  ovenapped 
by  the  Limestone,  and  so  concealed  from  view  at  some 
places  where  it  does  exist.  Puiing  the  deposition  of 
these  rocks  the  order  of  events  was  as  follows.  The  boss 
of  hill  country  was  upheaved  and  carved  out  by  denu- 
dation into  something  like  its  present  shape  very  long 
ago ;  it  was  afterwards  slowly  lowered  beneam  water,  and, 
as  it  went  down,  banks  of  shingle  were  piled  up  along 
the  successive  shore -lines  formed  by  its  gradual  sub- 
mergence. It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  would  reach  their 
larg^  dimensions  oS  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the 
materials  for  their  formation  were  supplied  in  greatest 
abundance.  It  is  also  not  imlikely  that  the  hills  were  then 
occupied  by  glaciers,  and,  when  one  of  these  came  down  to 
the  water,  the  load  of  rubbish  on  its  back  would  yield 
plentifully  matter  suitable  for  the  formation  of  shmgly 
deposits.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  Conglomerate 
never  formed  an  unbroken  fringe  all  round  the  hills,  but 
was  deposited  only  in  patches  at  certain  spots.  As  depres- 
sion went  on,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  physical 
conditions ;  the  ice  disappeared,  and  ihe  volume  of  the  rivers 
decreased,  so  that  they  brought  down  fine  Sand  instead  of 
their  former  coarse  detritus  ;  thus  there  was  next  formed  a 
gfoup  of  Sandstones,  less  coarsely  grained  than  the  Shingle 
beds  which  preceded  them,  and  iheae  covered  up  the  latter, 
and  extended  some  way  higher  up  the  Silurian  slope. 
Lastly,  continued  depression  gave  nse  to  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive sea,  in  which  Limestone  was  formed;  this  was 
mainly  of  organic  origin,  but  it  contains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  hills  beds  of  medianicaUy  formed  sedi- 
ment derived  from  the  adjoining  land.  This  last  formation 
covered  up  the  two  preceding  groups,  and  abutted  at  a 
I)  D 
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higher  level  than  they  against  the  Silurian  rocks.  A 
section  which  crossed  oonntiy  where  all  these  groups  are 
present  would  run  as  in  section  4,  "Fig.  102. 

But  the  reader  may  ask  how  we  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate,  which  in  the 
sec^on  just  given  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  Limestone. 


Fig.  102.— Sect  1. 


Their  presence  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  occasional  removal 
of  the  overlying  beds  by  denudation,  in  the  way  shown  by 
&e  sketch-map  in  Fig.  101.  The  district  is  traversed  by 
liver  valleys :  of  these  A  B  and  E  F  run  over  groimd 


(1)  (1) 

Fig.  102.— Sect.  2. 

beneath  which  all  four  rock  groups  are  present,  and  cut 
down  deep  enough  to  show  them  all;  section  1,  Fig.  102 
shows  what  may  be  observed  in  either  of  these  vaUeys. 
The  valley  C  D  lays  bare  the  Sandstone,  but  does  not  cut 


(4)    :S!23b3:S5!rrs 
(1) 


Fig.  102.— Sect.  3. 


•down  to  the  underlying  Ck)nglomerate,  the  position  of  which 
is  marked  in  section  2,  Fig.  102.  The  valley  G  S  crosses 
a  spot  where  the  Conglomerate  is  absent,  but  shows  Sand- 
stone and  Limestone ;  section  3,  Fig.  102  runs  along  this 
valley.  Lastly,  in  the  coimtiy  to  the  right  no  vaUeys  reach 
beneath  the  base  of  the  Limestone,  but  it  is  likely  enough 
that  both  the  underlying  groups  may  be  locally  present 
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beneath,  as  shown  in  section  4,  Fig.  102.  The  section 
No.  5f  placed  beneath  the  map,  will  further  illustrate  the 
irregiilar  ooourrenee  of  the  Conglomerate. 


Fig.  102.— Sect  4. 


It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Sandstone,  like  the  Conglo- 
merate, is  local  in  its  occurrence ;  it  is  represented  as  con- 
tinuous in  the  figures  to  avoid  confusion. 

Fraotioal  Bearings. — ^It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
understand  the  bearing  of  imconf  ormity  and  overlap  when 
we  endeavour  to  determine  the  underground  continuation  of 
strata  from  observations  made  at  the  surface.  Thus  in  the 
diagram,  Fi^.  97,  suppose  the  bods  (2)  and  (4)  to  be  Coal 
seams,  whi(£'  Bue  being  worked  from  their  outcrops  on  the 
right  towards  the  left.  At  the  basset  edges  and  in  the 
sinkings  at  B  and  C  they  are  regularly  ovenaid  by  the  bed 
( 1 )  ana  separated  by  the  bed  (3),  and  we  might  be  apt  hastily 
to  infer  that  wherever  we  found  the  bed  (1)  we  should  also 
find  these  seams  at  the  usual  distance  beneath  it.  But  if, 
on  the  strength  of  the  presence  of  (1)  in  the  section  at  A, 
we  commenced  te  sink  at  J),  our  enterprise  would  be  a 
failure,  because  the  Coals  we  were  in  search  of  have  abutted 
unconf  ormably  against  the  slope  of  an  underaround  lidge 
of  lower  rocks  before  reaching  that  spot.  But  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  of  the  section  at  A  would 
evidently  have  prepared  us  for  the  possibility  of  this 
being  the  case,  for  it  would  have  shown  us  immediately 
beneath  (1)  not  the  Coal  seam  (2),  but  a  totally  difEerent 
rock,  and  opened  our  eyes  to  the  true  structure  of  the 
district. 

A  most  serious  failure  arising  from  a  cause  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  a  boring  for  water  at  Kentish  Town,  for  the 
details  of  which  see  Quarterly  Jottmal  of  the  GeologictU 
Society  of  Londony  xii.  6,  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England,  on  Sheet  7,  Appendix  3. 

As  another  instance  I  may  mention  an  abortive  boring 
for  Coal  in  South  Staffordshire,  described  in  the  **  Man- 
chester Science  Lectures  for  1871,"  2ud  series,  p.  17, 
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Throughout  this  chapter  we  have  constantly  assumed  the 
remoyal  of  enormous  thicknesses  of  rock  by  denudation. 
Many  of  the  sections  we  have  given  are  in  themselves 
proofs  that  such  an  assumption  is  fully  justified  by  facts, 
but  the  reader  will  realise  sg^ore  fuUy  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  denuding  action,  and  the  vast  extent  to  which 
denudation  has  gone  on,  after  going  through  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  TEE  PSESENT  SURFACE  OF  TEE  QEOXmL  HAS 
BEEN  PRODUCED. 

**  Now  oonoeniixig  the  exaltation  of  the  monntainB  aboTe  the  Tallies 
it  appeareth  to  oome  to  paas  by  the  water  in  fbrmer  tunes,  whose 
propOTty  is  to  wear  away  oy  its  motion  the  most  loose  earth,  and  to 
leave  the  more  firm  ground  and  rocky  places  highest." — ^A  Disootert 
OF  SuBTBSRANXAi.  Tbbasubbs  (Gabbibl  Plattib,  1738). 

'*  That  mighty  trench  of  liying  stone, 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
Ck>ndemned  to  mine  a  channelled  way 
Through  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey." 

Scon. 

SECTION  I.— PROOFS  THAT  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE 
SURFACE  IS  DUE  TO  DENUDATION. 

1T7E  liaye  now  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
Vr  cesses  by  which  the  materials  that  compose  the 
ground  on  whidi  we  live  and  move  were  brought  together, 
compacted  into  their  present  form,  and.plsMoed  in  their 
present  position ;  our  next  step  will  be  to  inquire  how  the 
surface  of  that  ground  has  haa  its  present  shape  given  to 
it — ^how  mountain-chains,  table-lands,  hills,  vaUeySy  and 
plains,  and  all  the  lesser  inequalities  that  diversify  the  face 
of  the  earth,  were  produced. 

Surfooe  due  to  Denudation.— We  saw  in  the  last 
chapter  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  from  time  to 
time  crumpled  and  folded  into  troughs  and  arches,  and 
nothing  would  be  more  natural,  when  we  see  a  moun- 
tain or  hill,  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  one  of  the  arches, 
and  that  the  valley  wmch  lies  at  its  foot  runs  along  the 
line  of  one  of  the  troughs;  that,  in  fact,  if  we  were  to 
cut  a  deep  trench  across  hill  and  valley,  we  should  see  in 
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its  sid^B  that  the  rocks  were  arranged  undergrotrnd,  as  in 
F^.  103. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  natural  than  to  sup- 
pose this  "would  be  ihe  case ;  but  a  Teiy  little  examination 
suffices  to  show  us  that  no  supposition  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility  have  been  made  so  utterly  contrary  to  fact.  In.  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases  we  find  that  the  rocks  that 
form  a  hill,  lie  in  a  trough,  instead  of  being  bent  up  into 
an  arch;  and  that  a  line  of  valley,  instead  of  coinciding 
with  a  trough,  runs  along  the  crest  of  an  arch  on  the  locks 
below. 

In  other  cases  the  hills  and  yaQeys  have  apparently  not 
even  so  much  connection  as  this  with  the  folds  into  whidi 
the  rocks  have  been  bent.  And  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  rocks  forming  a  mountain  are  arched  and  plunge  down 
on  each  side  in  the  same  direction  as  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  if  we  draw  a  section  across  the  hill,  and  are 
careful  to  put  in  the  inclinations  of  its  sides,  and  of  the 


Fig.  108. — Sbction  showing  what  would  bb  thb  Geological 
Stbuctvbb  ov  a  Countbt  if  thb  Hills  coincidbd  with 
auticlinals. 

beds  composing  it,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  arch  is  incomplete,  that  large  portions  of  it 
have  been  carried  away,  and  that,  though  the  formation  of 
the  hill  may  haye  begun  with  a  bending  up  of  the  rocks, 
some  other  cause  must  have  operated  on  it  to  give  it  its 
present  outline. 

The  section  in  Fig.  104  would  give  a  truer  idea  of  the 
relations  between  the  shape  of  the  ground  and  the  lie  of 
the  rocks  beneath  it.  On  the  left  we  have  two  hills,  the 
rocks  of  which  lie  in  troughs,  and  valleys  between  cut  out 
of  the  crests  of  arches  in  the  rocks ;  then  follows  a  tract 
where  the  beds  are  folded  into  sharp  curves,  but  the 
surface,  instead  of  following  these  curves,  has  been  planed 
away  tUl  it  cuts  across  them  in  eveiy  direction.  On  the 
right  are  lofty  mountains,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
beds  dip  away  on  each  side  in  the  same  general  direction 
as  the  slope  of  the  ground,  and  where  surface  outline  does 
follow,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  flexures  of  the  rocks,  and  a 
broad  valley  between  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
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Todke  is  trough-like.  But  look 
at  this  last  case  a  little  more 
closely;  the  suifaoe  is  nowhere 
formed  for  any  space  by  a  plane 
of  bedding,  the  arch  is  more  or 
less  truncated  and  defaced,  and, 
in  order  to  see  it  as  it  was  when 
the  rocks  were  first  folded,  we  ' 
should  have  to  put  back  the  por- 
tions shown  by  dotted  lines, 
which  have  evidently  been  car- 
ried away.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
ior  instance,  that  portions  only 
of  the  bed  marked  A  remain  on 
the  mountain-tops  and  in  the 
vaUey;  if  it  had  originally  the 
same  thickness  throughout,  it 
must  once  have  reached  up  to 
the  dotted  continuation  of  its  up- 
per surface,  and  the  p%rts  be- 
tween that  line  and  the  present 
surface  are  gone.  The  group  of 
beds  marked  B  also  so  exactly 
correspond  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  chain,  that  we  feel  sure  the 
portions  now  so  widely  discon- 
nected must  have  once  formed 
parts  of  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
strata,  that  this  has  been  bent 
in  the  direction  shown  up  in  the 
air  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  the 
portion  between  the  two  present 
outcrops  has  been  removed.  The 
reader  will  see  by-and-by  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
this  that  the  mountains  have  ever 
been  as  high  as  the  restoration  of 
the  missing  parts  of  the  beds 
would  make  them;  all  that  is 
asserted  is,  that  the  portions  be- 
tween the  dotted  lines  and  the 
surface  have  been  removed. 

The  inequalities  of  the  surface 
of  the  ffround,  then,  are  not  due, 
or  are  £ie  only  in  a  minor  degree, 
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io  the  folds  into  which  the  rocks  Ibeneath  it  have  been 
thrown ;  some  words  used  a  little  way  back  point  unmistak* 
ably  to  the  cause  to  which  they  are  mainly  due.  Completing 
the  curves  in  Fig.  104,  and  restoring  the  arch  to  its  origin^ 
shape,  we  find  that  parts  of  it  have  been  earrted  away. 
Again,  why  does  the  hiU  on  the  left  stand  up  so  conspi- 
cuously ?  The  rock  at  the  summit  and  those  on  its  flanks 
did  not  oiiffinaUy  terminate  where  they  do  now,  but 
stretched  ri^t  and  left,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
These  dotted  parts  have  been  carried  away.  The  reader  has 
doubtless  before  this  said  to  himself,  *'  Yes ;  and  what  car- 
ried them  away  can  have  been  nothing  else  but  denuda- 
tion ; "  and  he  will  be  right,  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  nothing  else  that  can  have  done  it. 

The  conclusion,  then,  we  come  to  is,  that  in  most  cases 
▼alleys  have  been  carved  out  by  denudation,  and  hills  are 
what  denudation  has  spared ;  and  that  even  in  those  cases 
where  hills  and  valleys  may  have  originated  in  a  bending 
up  or  bending  down  of  the  rocks  beneath  them,  their  out- 
line is  still  vezy  largely  due  to  denudation. 

It  will  be  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  two  of  the  count- 
less instances  in  which  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  striking 
hills  are  merely  remnants  that  have  escaped  denudation. 
No  better  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  can  be  f oimd 
than  the  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland  and 
Boss,  figured  in  **  Siluria,"  p.  170,  and  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Hugh  Miller  (**The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  p.  56); 
and  the  Bcia  of  Eigg,  described  by  Professor  A.  Geikie 
(Quart.  Joum.  OeoL  Soc.  of  London,  zxvii.  303.) 

The  truth  that  the  present  inequalities  of  the  surface  are 
mainly,  due  to  denudation  was  first  clearly  seized  upon  by 
Hutton.  His  conclusions  are  thus  elegantly  summed  up 
by  Playfair.  **It  is  where  rivers  issue  througli  narrow 
defiles  among  mountains  that  the  identity  of  the  strata  on 
both  sides  is  most  easily  recognised,  and  remarked  at  the 
same  time  with  the  greatest  wonder.  On  observing  the 
Potomac,  where  it  penetrates  the  ridge  of  the  Allefi^hany 
Mountains,  or  the  Irtish,  as  it  issues  from  the  demes  of 
Altai,  there  is  no  man,  however  little  addicted  to  geological 
speculations,  who  does  not  immediately  acknowledge  that 
the  mountain  was  once  continued  quite  across  the  space  in 
which  the  river  now  flows ;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  reason 
concerning  the  cause  of  so  wonderful  a  change,  he  ascribes 
it  to  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  has  torn  the 
mountain  asunder  and  opened  a  passage  for  the  waters. 
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It  is  only  the  philoeoplier,  wIioIiab  deeply  meditated  on  the 
effects  which  action  long  continued  is  able  to  produce,  and 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  means  which  Nature  employs  in  all 
her  operations,  who  sees  in  this  nothing  but  the  gradual 
working  of  a  stream,  which  once  flowed  over  the  top  of 
the  ridge  which  it  now  so  deeply  intersects,  and  has  oirt  its 
course  through  the  rock  in  the  same  way,  and  almost  with 
the  same  instrument,  by  which  the  lapidaiy  divides  a  block 
of  marble  or  granite."  * 

Amotint  of  Benndation. — ^It  is  dednAle  at  the  outset 
that  we  should  dearly  realise  how  enoimous  has  been  the 
amount  of  the  matter  carried  away  to  form  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.  Eor  this  end  the  reader  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  Professor  Bamsay's  paper,  "  On  the 
Denudation  of  South  Wales  and  the  adjacent  Countiee  of 
England"  ("Memoirs  of  ike  Q^ological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,"  vol.  i.  p.  297).  To  illustrate  the  methods  employed 
to  calculate  what  is  the  quantity  of  rock  that  has  been  re- 
moved, one  of  the  sections  of  that  paper  is  reproduced, 
with  trifling  modifications,  in  Fig.  105.  The  purt  drawn 
with  strong  lines  represents  the  rocks  below  the  surface ; 
it  is  constructed  by  first  obtaining  an  accurate  profile  of  thd 
ground  by  levelling;  the  different  beds  that  come  out  to-day 
along  the  line  are  then  examined,  and  their  dips  measured, 
and  they  are  then  drawn  in,  each  with  its  2»roper  dip.  In 
this  way,  starting  on  the  south,  we  pass  over  four  groups 
of  rocks,  which  are  called  respectively  Coal  Measures,  Oar*^ 
boniferous  Limestone,  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  and  Silurian, 
and  come  out  one  from  below  another  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  named,  with  a  steady  rise  to  the  north. 
About  A  the  southerly  dip  begins  to  decrease,  a  little  farther 
to  the  north  we  reach  a  point  where  the  beds  are  observed 
to  Ue  flat,  and  after  passing  this  point  a  ^  to  the  north  sets 
in  and  gradually  increases  in  amount.  This  shows  us  that 
A  lies  on  the  crest  of  an  arch,  or  anticlinal,  into  which  the 
rocks  have  been  bent.  If  we  continue  the  same  kind  of 
observations,  we  find  that  this  arch  is  succeeded  by  a 
trough,  and  the  trough  again  by  a  second  arch,  on  the 
northern  flank  of  which  the  dip  is  steadily  to  the  north  up. 
to  the  end  of  the  section. 

In  the  Silurian  rocks  there  is  a  well-marked  and  easily 
recognised  bed  of  Limestone  marked  by  a  black  band. 
This  bassets  at  B  and  (7,  but  the  bed  cannot  have  origin- 
ally ended  at  these  points  as  it  does  now.  Before  the  strata 
♦  Works  i.  116. 
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were  folded  into  their  present  form,  it  must  have  spread 
out  as  an  unbroken  sheet  through  the  body  of  the  SUnrian 
rocks ;  and  if  we  carry  on  its  under  and  upper  boundanee, 
bending  them  so  that  their  dip  may  be  always  the  same  as 
that  observed  in  the  rocks  beneath,  we  shall  see  how  much 
of  the  Limestone,  and  of  the  beds  imder  it,  has  been  swept 
away  in  the  course  of  the  formation  of  the  present  surface. 
In  &e  same  way  we  determine  the  original  connection  of 
the  bassets  of  this  bed  at  C  and  D.  Again,  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  a^ch,  but  it  cannot, 
any  more  thein  the  limestone  bed,  have  ended  originally 
as  it  does  now.  Let  us  carry  on  its  upper  and  under 
boundaries,  being  careful  to  keep  them  everywhere  parallel 
to  die  curves  drawn  for  the  Limestone  bed,  and  we  shall 
obtain  the  outline  of  the  belt  which  once  connected  the 
dAached  outcrops  on  the  southern  and  northern  flanks  of 
the  arch. 

The  lines  showing  the  former  connection  of  the  rocks, 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  are  dotted,  and  the 
tinted  space  between  them  and  the  surface  shows  how 
much  hais  been  swept  off  by  denudation.  The  scale  of  the 
section  is  the  same  for  heights  and  distances,  so  that  every- 
thing  is  in  its  true  proportion,  and  a  glance  will  show  how 
insigniflcant  is  the  portion  of  the  ro(£s  that  now  remains, 
compared  with  that  which  has  disappeared.  The  tinted 
portion  in  the  figure  is  more  than  two  square  miles  in  area, 
BO  that,  for  every  mile  in  the  length  of  the  anticlinal,  upwards 
of  twa  cubic  miles  of  material  must  have  been  swept  off  to 
^ve  us  the  present  surface-— enough  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Great  Britam  to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  foot.  And  this  is  not 
all,  for  probably  not  only  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  but  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Goal  Measures  as  well, 
were  once  continuous  over  the  area,  and  they  are  wholly 
gone  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line. 

SECTION  n.— THE  SHARE  OP  EACH  DENUDING  AGENT 
IN  PEODUCINa  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  SURFACE. 

The  surface  of  the  earth,  then,  has  been  carved  into  its 
present  shape,  and  denudation  is  the  instrument  that  did 
the  work.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  number  of  different 
agents  take  part  in  the  process  of  denudation,  and  we  must 
now  inquire  how  the  task  has  been  portioned  out  among 
them.  Li  a  former  chapter  on  denudation  we  dealt  mostly 
with  the  character  of  the  waste  resulting  from  its  action ; 
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we  have  liere  to  look  to  the  kind  of  surfaces  that  each  of  ita 
cutting  tools  gives  rise  to. 

Share  of  the  8ea. — ^We  will  begin  with  the  sea.  A 
very  little  reflection  will  convince  ns  that  even  at  moderate 
depths  the  sea  can  do  very  little  denuding  work  of  any 
kind.  We  have  seen  that  running  water  by  itself  is  not 
able  to  cut  or  wear  the  rocks  it  flows  over ;  but  that,  if  the 
current  is  strong  enough  to  cany  in  suspension,  or  roll 
along  coarse  se&nent,  a  large  amount  of  erosion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  the  latter.  Now  the  circulation  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  is  carried  on  by  currents  in  all  proba- 
bility of  very  moderate  velocity ;  and  the  water,  if  it  hold 
anything  in  suspension,  must  be  charged  with  fine  mud  or 
ooze  instead  of  the  rough  sediment  which  enables  rivers  to 
exert  so  powerful  a  cutting  action.  That  this  is  the  nature 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  deep  sea  bottoms  haa  been 
abundantly  shown  by  soimdings,  and  even  in  the  cases 
where  the  sea-bed  is  strewn  with  coarser  detritus,  a  large 
fragment  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
gives  two  such  cases  met  with  in  dredging  to  the  north  of 
Scotland.  In  one  haul  the  largest  pebble  weighed  421 
grains  or  f  of  an  ounce,  and  may  have  been  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  no  other  was  met  with  anything  like  so 
large.  In  another  case  718  fragments  were  brought  up 
&om  a  depth  of  1,443  fathoms ;  one  weighed  3  grains,  tl^ 
rest  being  from  ^  to  a  ^  of  a  grain  in  weight.* 

The  deep  portions  of  the  sea,  therefore,  do  not  possess 
the  conditions  necessary  for  denudation,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  only  change  that  can  happen  to  a  surface 
buried  beneath  them  will  be  the  gradual  filling  up  of  any 
inequalities  that  may  exist  by  the  deposition  of  fine  sediment. 

But  it  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  the  coast -line. 
There  we  find  abimdant  implements  of  destruction  fur- 
nished by  the  piles  of  broken  rock  and  rubbish,  which 
atmospheric  disintegration  and  the  undermining  of  the 
waves  are  always  detaching  from  the  difiPs.  These  the  • 
breakers,  as  they  are  driven  in  by  violent  gales,  hurl 
against  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  and  in  this  way  incessant 
destruction  of  the  latter  goes  on,  the  land  is  slowly  worn 
back,  and  tibie  sea  advances  steadily  inland,  f  But  this 
takes  place  only  between  the  limits  of  high  and  low  tide, 
and  practically  marine  denudation  is  confined  to  this  zone. 

•  Depths  of  the  8ea.   App.  C.        and  Geology  of  Scotland,  chap, 
t  For  details  the  reader  may      iii. ;  Lyell's  Principles,  10th  ed., 
turn  to  Prof.  A.  GeiMe's  Scenery      chaps,  xz.  and  zzi. 
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The  sea  then  acts  pawerftdfy  m  working  hack  the  eooit-linSy 
hut  it  dos9  not  exert  any  appreciable  wearing  action  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  tide;  the  result,  therefore,  of  marine  denu- 
dation must  be  to  wear  down  a  country  submitted  to  its  «m- 
jUunee  to  an  even  surface  coinciding  approximately  with  the 
level  of  the  lowest  tides.  When  it  has  done  this,  it  can  do  no 
more  in  the  way  of  destruction,  and  it  suddenly  changes 
its  part  to  that  of  a  conservative  agent,  for  its  waters  pro- 
tect the  plain  so  formed  from  the  action  of  other  denuding 
forces. 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  assert' that  the  sea  every- 
where advances  at  the  same  rate ;  its  progress  depends  on 
the  hardness  and  structure  of  the  rocks  opposed  to  it,  as  we 
shall  see  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  this  irregular  advance  that  gives  rise  to  bays  and 
promontories  and  other  inequalities  of  the  coast-line ;  but, 
given  time  enough,  even  the  boldest  headland  will  be  at 
last  cut  back.  Isolated  pinnacles,  stacks,  and  skerries 
often  hold  their  own  for  a  long  time  against  nmrine 
denudation,  and  stand  up  as  landmarks  to  i£ow  ihie  space 
over  which  it  has  worked  its  way,  but  in  the  end  these  are 
undermined,  topple  over,  and  are  cleared  away. 

Plain  of  Mfudne  Denndation. — ^The  even  surface  that 
would  result  from  the  action  of  marine  denudation  alone 
is  called  a  **  Plain  of  marine  denudation." 

But  in  order  to  get  such  a  plain  we  must  not  have  any 
denudiDg  forces  at  work  besides  the  sea,  for  a  very  short 
exposure  to  subaerial  denudation  would  soon  destroy  the 
uniform  flatness  which  is  its  characteristic  feature.  Such 
a  thing  then  as  an  unmodified  plain  of  marine  denudation 
never  can  have  existed ;  and  if  there  ever  had  been  such  a 
thing,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  cases  where  it  still 
retains  perfectly  its  original  character. 

But  by  careful  attention  we  can  yet  detect,  even  among 
the  wonderfully  diversified  features  of  the  present  surface, 
traces  of  the  horizontal  planing  of  the  sea  by  which  that 
surface  began  to  be  formed.  If  we  draw  a  section  on  a 
true  scale  across  a  coimtrv  free  from  great  mountain 
chains,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  something  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  106.  There  will  be  hills  and  valleys,  but  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  draw  a  straight  line,  A  J9,  gently  inclined 
seawards,  that  will  touch,  or  nearly  touch,  the  tops  of  most 
of  the  hills,  while  none  of  them  will  rise  above  it.  If  we 
took  a  raised  map  of  the  country  and  laid  a  flat  board  upon 
it,  the  same  would  be  true  for  the  board.     Now  it  is  likely 
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that  the  surface  represented  by  the  board  is  the  flat,  that 
would  have  followed  from  marine  denudation,  if  other 
denuding  agents  had  not  come  in  to  modify  the  result 
which,  acting  alone,  it  would  have  produced. 

A  very  striking  instance  where  such  a  plain  as  we 
have  described  can  still  be  very  distinctly  recognised,  was 
brought  before  the  writer's  notice  during  a  short  journey 
on  horseback  over  the  wild  ooimtry  in  tne  west  of  Andn- 
lusia.  At  first  view,  this  region  seemed  to  be  a  gently 
undulating  expanse,  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  over  which  it  looked  as  if  one  could  ride  straight 
away  without  check  or  hindrance.  A  very  short  time 
sufficed  to  show  how  different  the  reality  was  from  the 
appearance.  Steep-sided  valleys,  sometimes  deserving  the 
name  of  ravines,  stretched  across  the  route  in  quick  suc- 
cession, down  which  the  horses  had  warily  to  pick  their 
way,  and  out  of  which  they  had  laboriously  to  toil,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way  the  rate  of  progress  did  not 
practically  exceed  a  foot's  pace.      The  conviction  was 


Fig.  106. — SsonoK  showing  mm  pbobablb  Rblatioit  op  ths  pbb- 
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forcibly  brought  home  to  the  mind  that  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  surface  was  something  like  this.  The 
country  had  been  first  smoothed  away  by  some  horizontally 
planing  force  to  an  even  surface,  and  afterwards  the 
valleys  had  been  cut  down  below  its  level  by  a  trenching 
process  that  acted  vertically.  After  what  has  been  said 
the  reader  will  recognise  the  sea  as  the  first  of  these  agents, 
and  he  will  shortly  see  that  the  excavators  of  the  valleys 
have  been  rivers  that  ran  in  them. 

Share  of  8iiba«rial  Benuding  Agents. — ^Bivers. — 
We  may  next  turn  our  attention  to  subaerial  denuding 
agents,  and  first  among  these  we  will  take  rivers.  The 
coarse  sediment  that  is  swept  along  the  bottom  wears  away 
the  bed,  and  therefore  rivers,  as  long  as  they  have  sufficient 
fall,  are  constantly  deepening  their  channels.  The  banks 
are  also  undermined,  and  from  time  to  time  portions,  which 
have  been  thus  deprived  of  support,  break  off  and  fall  into 
the  stream,  and  uie  channel  thus  becomes  widened.  But 
its  sides,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  formed,  will 
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always  tend  to  be  steep ;  their  indination  will  depend,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  railway  cutting,  on  the  angle  at  which 
the  material  of  the  banks  will  stand ;  but  it  wiu  always  be 
considerable,  unless  some  other  denuding  agent  comes  in 
to  modify  the  results  which  would  be  produced  by  river 
action  alone. 

Rwws,  thereforej  are  denuding  tooUy  tohteh  tend  to  cut  eteep- 
Sided  trenches  across  a  country  ;  and  these  trenches  they  arc  eon- 
tinually  deepening  as  long  as  they  have  my  appredahlefaU, 

It  will  be  at  once  objected  to  this  generalization,  that 
this  is  not  the  character  of  the  river  valleys  we  are  most  of 
us  acquainted  with ;  but  the  reasons  for  this  is,  that  we 
have  very  few  of  us  seen  a  vaUey  that  is  due  to  river  action 
alone.  In  the  formation  of  most  river  valleys  other  denud- 
ing agents  besides  the  stream  that  flows  in  them  have  had 
a  share,  and  the  shape  of  the  vaUey  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  action  of  all.  But  a  case  will  be  given  immediately 
in  which  the  river  has  not  been  interfered  with,  and  here 
we  shall  see  that  the  result  has  been  exactly  such  as  we 
described. 

We  will  first  point  out  how  most  river  valleys  lose  the 
trench-like  form  with  which  they  must  have  started.  Bain 
and  the  action  of  the  weather  round  off  the  edges  and  break 
down  the  sides  of  the  trench,  and  thus  the  steep-sided 
gorge  gradually  opens  out  into  a  broad  valley,  and  ^e 
widening  goes  on  as  long  as  the  slopes  are  steep  enough 
to  allow  the  disintegrated  matters  to  be  washed  down  into 
the  stream.  One  test  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation 
readily  suggests  itself.  If  it  is  true,  the  width  of  the  valley 
ought  to  depend  on  the  ease  with  which  the  rocks  on  its 
flanks  yield  to  atmospheric  wear.  This  is  foimd  to  be  the 
case.  Many  river  valleys  show  along  their  course  altema* 
tions  of  broad  flats  and  narrow  steep-sided  gorges ;  in  such 
cases  it  is  always  found  that,  where  the  valley  is  broad  and 
open,  the  river  is  running  across  easily  denuded  strata; 
but  that,  wherever  a  ravine  occurs,  its  banks  are  formed  of 
unyielding  rocks.  An  instance  of  tliis  is  shown  in  Fig.  107 ; 
the  portion  of  the  valley  in  the  foreground  slopes  gently  up 
from  the  river-banks,  but  when  the  river  crosses  tiie  range 
of  hills  in  the  distance  the  valley  contracts  into  a  ravine.  On 
the  right-hand  side  is  a  section,  such  as  would  be  given  by 
a  very  deep  railway  cutting,  which  lays  open  the  geological 
structure  of  the  country ;  and  this  i^ows  us  that  the  part 
where  the  gorge  occurs  is  formed  of  hard,  thickly-bedded 
Limestone,  while  the  more  undulating  portion  is  underlaid 
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by  soft  Shale.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  oommoa  enough 
round  the  border  of  the  Carboniferous  Liniestone  of  Derby- 
shire ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  Eiver  Derwent  enters  the 
Limestone  tract  about  a  mile  above  Matlock,  l^e  gorge 
here  was  originally  only  just  broad  enough  to  admit  the 
river ;  and,  when  the  high  road  was  carried  along  the  valley, 
the  gap  had  to  be  widened  by  blasting  away  its  rocky  wall. 
We  also  frequently  meet  with  river  valleys  whose  section 
is  like  that  in  Fig.  108,  broad  with  gentle  slopes  in  the 
upper  part,  and  a  deep  steep-sided  trench,  in  which  the 
nver  flows,  in  the  middle.  In  such  a  case  we  find  on 
examination  that  the  upper  beds  are  soft,  and  have  been 
largely  worked  back  by  atmospheric  causes ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  river  had  cut  down  to  the  more  indestructible  rock  at 
the  bottom,  the  trench  which  it  ate  out  retained  more 
nearly  its  original  shape. 


Fig.  108. — SionoK  across  a  Riyek  Vallbt,  with  obxtlb  Slopks 

WHYRB  THB  BanKS  A&B    FORMED   OP  SoFT  RoCK,  VASROW  AND 
STBBP-SIDBD  WHERE  THB  StREAM  HAS  CUT  DOWN  TO  HaRD  RoCK. 

CaAon  of  Goloraido  an  Ezample  of  Bi^er  Action. — 

But  these  are  matters  that  will  have  to  be  considered  more 
fully  further  on  ;  let  us  now  see  if  we  can  anywhere  hear 
of  a  river  valley,  where  the  stream  has  been  let  alone  to  do 
its  work  without  the  interference  of  other  denuding  agents, 
and  learn  what  the  result  of  that  work  has  been.  No 
better  instance  can  be  given  than  the  well-known  one  of 
the  Colorado  Eiver  of  the  West,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Gulf  of  California.  This  stream  flows  for  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  of  its  course  in  a  profound  chasm,  sometimes 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  wide,  the  walls  of  which  are 
approximately  vertical,  and  vary  in  height  from  three  thou- 
sand to  six  tiiousand  feet;  that  is  to  say,  the  gorge  is  in 
places  more  than  a  mile  deep. 

No  one  can  deny  the  trench-like  character  of  such  a 
channel ;  but  are  we  sure  that  it  has  been  cut  by  the  river  ? 
The  first  explanation  to  suggest  itself  is,  that  this  mighty 
chasm  is  a  rent  torn  open  by  an  earthquake  or  some  similar 
convulsion,  which  the  river  has  appropriated  to  its  use.  A 
little  examination  shows  that  tMs  has  certainly  not  been 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  formed.  The  beds  on  opposite 
sides  correspond  perfectly;  and  the  rock  at  the  bottom, 
though  deeply  eaten  into,  is  nowhere  fissured  and  broken. 
But  what  completely  settles  the  question  is  the  fact  that 
the  country  on  both  sides  is  channelled  in  every  direction 
by  innumerable  narrow,  steep-sided,  winding  chasms, 
which  differ  from  that  of  the  river  only  in  size.  These 
minor  chasms  all  spring  from  the  main  gorge,  and  divide 
and  subdivide  as  they  recede  from  it ;  and  meir  arrange- 
ment is  so  exactly  like  the  branching  network  of  a  river 
and  its  tributaiy  brooks,  that  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  it  was  from  such  a  system  that  they  took  their 
rise,  and  that  each  has  been  made  by  a  stream  eating  its 
way  lower  and  lower  down,  till  this  extraordinaiy  assem- 
blage of  ravines,  which  are  known  by  their  Spanish  name 
of  canons,  has  been  produced. 

This  explanation  is  further  confirmed,  when  we  find  at 
various  points  along  the  canon  patches  of  River  Grravel 
lodged  far  above  the  level  of  the  highest  floods,  and  great 
sheets  of  similar  Gravel,  spreading  over  the  flat  bottom  of 
the  valley  where  it  opens  out  below  the  gorge,  the  pebWes 
of  which  are  formed  of  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  wall  of 
the  caiion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  Great  Canon,  and 
the  innumerable  ravines  tiiat  spread  out  from  it,  have  been 
formed  by  streams  that  run,  or  once  ran,  in  them;  and, 
what  is  more,  the  other  condition  we  were  in  search  of  is 
also  satisfied  here,  no  other  denuding  force  has  had  a  share 
in  their  formation.  For  the  district  is  practically  rainless  ^ 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  canons  are  so  markedly 
trench-like — ^there  has  been  no  atmospheric  wear  to  round 
off  their  edges  and  work  back  their  walls. 

We  have  found,  then,  here  exactly  what  we  wanted,  a 
case  of  river-action  pure  and  simple ;  and  learn  from  it  that 
rivers  are  denuding  tools  that  act  vertically,  and  that  the 
channels  they  cut,  when  they  are  left  to  themselves,  are 
steep-sided  trenches. 

The  line  of  reasoning  we  have  been  pursuing  will  be 
perhaps  made  somewhat  clearer,  if  we  consider  a  little  more 
in  detail  the  formation  of  the  Great  Canon  and  its  tributaries. 
The  country  traversed  by  it  is  an  elevated  plateau,  varying 
in  height  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ;  from  this  table-land  a  wail  of  mountains  rises  oii 
either  side,  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  and  the  Rocky 
Moimtains  on  the  east.     The  two  bounding  ranges  run 
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together  both  on  the  north  and  south,  and  in  this  way  the 
tract  becomes  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  monntains, 
and  a  great  basin  is  formed.  The  western  barrier  is 
breached  by  three  creat  openings,  through  which  the 
drainage  is  discharged  by  three  great  rivers,  of  which  the 
Colorado  is  one.  The  district  is  all  but  rainless ;  and,  as 
all  the  water  that  is  brought  into  it  by  the  rivers  flows 
along  the  bottom  of  profound  canons,  the  surface  is  dry 
and  parched,  and  in  great  part  desert  land.  But  this  was 
not  always  the  character  of  the  region.  The  83r8tem  of 
canons  shows  that  it  was  once  traversed  by  a  network  of 
streams,  which  flowed  on  the  surface,  and  there  are  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  formerly  well  watered  and 
fertile.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  originally  the  basin  was 
occupied  by  a  lakcj  or  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  were 
dammed  back  by  the  western  mountain  barrier,  and  whose 
overflow  escaped  through  shallow  depressions  at  the  same 
spots  where  ihat  range  is  now  cut  through  by  the  openings 
already  mentioned.  At  that  time  most  likely  the  country 
stood  much  lower  than  now;  but  after  awhile  elevation  set 
in,  and,  as  the  land  rose,  the  notches  in  the  mountain  range, 
through  which  the  water  ran  out,  were  worn  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  the  level  of  the  lakes  lowered,  till  the  basin  was 
at  last  laid  dry.  Thus  was  formed  a  tract  of  land,  the  drain- 
age of  which  passed  out  througli  the  gorges  which  had  in 
their  infancy  given  exit  to  the  water  of  the  lakes.  Elevation 
still  went  on,  and  in  consequence  the  gorges,  and  the  river 
channels  that  emptied  through  them,  were  continually  being 
cut  deeper  and  deeper,  tiU  their  present  enormous  depth  was 
attained.  One  thmg  more  was  wanted  to  give  the  country 
its  present  peculiar  character ;  ram  would  inevitably  wash 
in  the  sides  of  the  chasms  and  convert  them  from  caSons 
into  broad  valleys.  This  result  was  preveiated  by  a  decrease 
in  the  rainfall,  which  may  have  been  brought  about  thus. 
Before  the  region  reached  its  present  height,  though  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  hiUs,  these  were  of  too  moderate 
an  elevation  to  intercept  the  clouds  that  passed  over  them, 
and  moist  winds  therefore  were  able  to  reach  the  interior ; 
but  when  the  encircling  hills  became  converted  into  lofty 
mountains,  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blew,  was 
robbed  by  them  of  all  its  moistu/e  before  it  reached  the 
central  plateau,  and  the  latter  became  in  consequence  a 
rainless  area.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  land,  Uien,  had 
a  twofold  result :  the  rivers  were  enabled  to  go  on  deepen- 
ing their  channels,  and  rain  was  kept  away.     The  caiions 
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owe  their  fonnation  to  tlie  first  of  these  results,  and  their 
preservation  to  the  second  * 

Other  Subaerial  Benuding  Forces. — ^The  whole  army 
of  subaerial  denuding  agents  assist  in  the  work  of  widening 
the  trench-like  excavations  to  which  rivers  give  rise,  and  in 
destroying  in  countless  ways  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of 
narine  denudation. 

A  description  of  the  mode  of  action  of  each  has  been 
given  in  Chapter  HI.,  from  which  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  gather  how  each  contributes  its  share  to  the  general 
result.  The  peculiar  surface  features  due  to  moving  sheets 
of  ice  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  section. 

lAadslips. — ^Among  the  many  ways  in  which  subaerial 
denuding  forces  bring  about  the  widening  of  valleys,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  by  the  formation  of  landslips. 

When  the  top  of  a  hiU  or  the  summit  of  a  steep  ridge  is 
capped  by  hard,  massive,  heavy  rock,  beneath  which  lie 
sorter  and  more  yielding  beds,  the  weight  of  the  rock  atop 
tends  to  crush  down  and  drive  outwards  along  the  hill-face 
the  soft  strata  below.  In  this  way  portions  of  the  capping 
are  deprived  of  support,  break  off,  and  slide  f  or  topple 
over  down  the  slope.  Very  frequently  this  goes  on  till  the 
whole  hillside  from  top  to  bottom  is  strewn  with  slipped 
masses  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another  in  wild  confusion. 
In  eveiy  case  where  the  above  conditions  are  present,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  landslips,  and  sundry 
other  circumstances  will  increase  this  tendency  and  render 
their  formation  the  more  easy.  Firstly,  the  breaking  off 
of  the  upper  rock  will  take  place  the  more  readily,  if  it  be 
traversed  by  large  open  joints.  Again,  if  the  dip  of  the 
beds  be  from  the  hillside  mto  the  vaUey,  that  is  towards  the 
side  on  which  there  is  no  support,  the  surfaces  of  the  beds 
form  inclined  planes,  down  which  detached  portions  of  rock 
tend  to  slide ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  dip  be  into  the  hill, 
there  will  be  no  tendency  to  slide,  and  landslips  can  be 
formed  only  by  the  crusMng  out  of  soft  underlying  strata. 
Further,  if  the  cap  be  an  open  porous  rock,  and  the  beds 

*  For  details  about  this  extra-  Sun    Picturee    of    the    Rocky 

ordinary  reffion,  see  the  Report  Mountains,  chap.  vii. 

of  the  'Exploring  Expedition  of  t  It  is  perhaps  hardly  correct 

the  American  Government  (Wash-  to  use  this  word,  for  there  would 

ington.  1861).    There  is  a  good  be  too  much  friction  to  allow  of 

abstract  in  Nature,  i.  434,  and  a  pure  sliding.     By  what  means 

description  of  the  plateau  in  Sir  exactly  the  loosened  portions  are 

Wuntworth  Bilke's  Greater  Bri-  enabled  to  move  is  not  very  cer* 

tain.     See  also  Prof.  Hayden's  tain,  but  move  they  do. 
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below  impervious,  we  have  one  of  the  moBt  important  aids 
in  the  formation  of  landslips.  The  water  whidi  sinks  into 
the  upper  bed  descends  till  it  reaches  the  impervious  stratum 
below ;  beine  there  unable  to  penetrate  lower,  it  runs  off 
along  the  plane  of  junction,  and  the  moistening  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bottom  stratum  either  makes  the 
inclined  floor,  on  which  the  mass  above  rests,  slippeiy,  or 
in  some  other  way  renders  motion  easier  than  it  would  be 
if  the  surface  were  dry. 

The  section  on  Fig.  109  illustrates  an  actual  case  where 
all  the  conditions  tending  to  the  formation  of  landslips  are 
found  together.  The  left  bank  of  the  valley  is  crowned 
by  a  thick  bed  of  Sandstone,  which  is  massive  and  heavy, 
traversed  by  large  open  joints,  and  pervious  to  water; 
beneath  it  are  he&  of  Shale  nearly  impervious,  and  so  much 
softer  than  the  Sandstone  that  water  can  easily  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  mud;  the  dip  also  is  down  into  the  valley. 
This  combination  has  produced  the  result  that  might  be 
expected,  and  the  whole  flank  is  covered  with  large  land- 
slips.   On  the  opposite  side,  any  tendency  there  may  be  to 


Fig.  109. — Section  to  illustrate  thb  Formation  o»  LAND»uPd. 
1.  MassiTe,  jointed,  pemoos  Sandatone. 
S.  Soft,  imperviouB  Shale. 
8.  Landalipa. 

the  formation  of  landslips  is  counteracted  by  the  dip  of  the 
beds  into  the  hiU,  and  not  a  single  slip  has  occurred. 

One  or  two  additional  cases  of  well-known  landslips  may 
be  noticed  here.  Enormous  slips  occur  round  the  basaltic 
plateau  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  The  cap  of  this  table- 
land is  a  sheet  of  massive  Basalt,  seven  hundred  or  eiffht 
hundred  feet  in  thickness  ;  beneath  this  comes  Chalk,  which 
rests  on  Marl  or  Shale.  These  lower  beds  are  softened  by 
percolating  water,  and  crushed  out  by  the  weight  above. 

Landslips  on  a  lar^e  scale  take  place  on  the  Dorsetshire 
coast.     The  section  of  the  diffs  is — 

4.  Chalk. 

3.  Sandstone  with  Chert.     (100  to  160  feet.) 

2.  Loose  incoherent  Sand,  called  Fox  Mould.     (150 
to  200  feet.) 

1.  Lias  Clay  (impervious). 
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The  three  upper  beds  are  pervious,  but  the  water  is 
stopped  at  the  Has  day.  The  loose  Fox  Mould  is  under 
no  circumstances  very  well  able  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  beds  above,  and  when  it  becomes  full  of  water  it  is  still 
further  weakened,  and  portions  of  it  washed  out  along  the 
face  of  the  difPs ;  the  dip  also  is  seawards.  There  is  every^ 
thing,  therefore,  favourable  to  the  production  of  landslips, 
and  they  occur  on  an  enormous  scale.* 

The  picturesque  undercHfE  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  owes  its 
wild  and  ru£^^ed  outlines  to  the  pOing  one  upon  another  of 
landslips,  which  have  from  time  to  time  broken  off  from 
the  diiis  and  hillsides  above.  The  section  of  the  solid  hill 
face  shows — 

(  8.  Chalk. 

Pervious.      <  2.  Sandstone,  Sand,  and  Sandy  Clay.  (150 
(  feet.) 

Impervious.     1.  Gault  Clay. 

The  beds  dip  seawards,  and  the  surface  of  the  Oault  Clay 
is  rendered  so  unctuous  and  slippery  by  the  water  which 
reaches  it  through  the  overlying  strata,  that  hiding  readily 
goes  on.  The  cause  is  so  obvious  that  the  Ckiult  goes 
h>cally  by  the  name  of  the  **  Blue  Slipper." 

The  masses  detached  by  landslips  are  more  or  less 
shattered,  and  hence  fall  a  prev  to  atmospheric  destruction 
more  readily  than  when  they  formed  part  of  a  solid  rock ; 
thus  landslipping  becomes  a  very  efficient  aid  in  widening 
those  valleys  along  whose  flanks  it  goes  on. 

BaBin-dhaped  Lie  of  Ontliem.—One  more  fact  in  con- 
nection with  landslips  calls  for  notice.  It  will  be  found  to 
be  vezy  generally  the  case  that,  where  a  hilltop  is  capped 
by  an  outlier  of  rock,  the  dip  is  on  all  sides  into  the  hill. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  inward  dip  hinders  the 
formation  of  landslips,  and  so  contributes  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  outlier.  An  outlier,  whose  beds  dipped  from 
the  centre  outwards,  would,  if  olJier  conditions  were  favour- 
able, shed  off  landslips  all  round,  and  would  thus  be  soon 
carried  away  altogether.  The  above  rule  is  so  very  general, 
that  the  mere  occurrence  of  an  outlier  on  a  hilltop  affords 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  beds  of  the  hill  lie  in 
abasiiLf 

•  See  a  detailed  aoconnt  of  a         t  BuBkin,   Modem    Painters, 
very  large  slip  at  Axmouth,  by      vol.  iv.  chaps,  xiii.,  ziv. ;  Topley, 
Messrs.  Gonybeare  and  Buckland      Geol.  Mag.,  ilL  438. 
(Murray,  1840),  and  Lyell's  Prin- 
ciples, 10th  i.  ed.,  636. 
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Steps  in  the  Formation  of  tho  SnrfiEM^e. — ^llaving 
now  seized  on  the  principal  result  of  the  action  of  different 
denuding  agents,  let  us  try  if  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  steps  by  which  a  mass  of  rock  formed  beneath  the  sea 
is  oonyerted  into  a  land  surface  diyersified  by  hill  and 
vallej.  First  came  the  upheaval,  and  this  we  have  seen 
was  effected  by  a  bending  of  the  originally  horizontal  strata 
into  a  series  of  arches  and  troughs,  the  former  of  which 
gave  rise  on  emergence  to  tracts  of  dry  land.  But  the 
result  was  not  accomplished  without  a  struggle ;  whenever 
one  of  these  broad-backed  masses  reached  the  surface  of 
the  water,  it  came  within  the  range  of  marine  denudation. 
The  waves  attacked  it  and  pared  it  away,,  and,  as  it 
was  slowly  lifted  up,  slice  after  slice  was  planed  off  the 
top.  Thus  a  constant  battle  went  on  between  the  two 
opposing  forces,  the  one  striving  to  raise  the  submerged 
mass  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  the  pther  wearing  it 
away  down  to  the  sea-level  as  fast  as  it  got  its  head  above 
water.    But  at  length  the  up-arching  movement  gained  the 


Fig.  110. — Sbotiom  ac&obb  a  Coxtntbt  aftbk  the  Formation  of  a 

FlAiN  OP  Mabdtb  Dei^udatxok. 

a  a.  BeatoveL 

mastery,  and  a  tract  of  diy  land  was  established.  Since 
this  land  had  been  formed  by  the  planing  away,  one  after 
the  other,  of  horizontal  sHces  from  the  back  of  the  arch,  its 
surface  must  have  been  nearly  level ;  but  since  it  owed  its 
existence  to  a  bending  up  of  the  beds,  it  would  probably 
be  slightly  higher  in  me  middle  than  at  the  margms ;  and 
the  slope  either  way  would  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
dip  of  the  beds. 

Jlenee  the  surface  of  the  new-born  land  would  conmt  of  two  in- 
clined planes^  meeting  along  the  crest  of  the  arch,  and  sloping  thence 
gently  down  to  the  sea-level;  and  the  inclination  of  the  surface 
on  either  side  would  he  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dip  of  the  beds. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  the  process,  and,  when  it  was 
completed,  a  section  across  the  country  would  be  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  110. 

The  tract  of  dry  land  thus  established  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sea,  only  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
Bubaerial  denudation,  and  we  must  next  inquire  how  it 
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Trill  be  modified  by  atmospberic  wear  and  tear.  First,  rain 
streams  oyer  it,  and  seizing  on  any  little  inequalities  beoomes 
collected  into  channels.  Since  these  channels  must  follow 
the  slopes,  and  the  ground  slopes  either  way  with  the  dip  of 
the  beds,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  earliest  watercourses  will 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  general  dip  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  because  these  channels  are  formed  by  river 
action,  they  will  tend  to  be  trenchlike  in  shape. 


mm^ 


^^-^^:f 


Fig.  HI. — DiAOBDOiATio  Flaw  anb  Sxction  of  a  Ritbb  Trench, 
CB088INO  Strata  or  unbqxtal  HABOiniss. 

N.B.— The  bond!  repreMnting  the  different  itrata  in  the  stdee  of  the  trench  are 
so  violently  fbreehortened  aa  to  give  the  idea  iaax  the  beds  are  vertical.  The 
leader  mnat  ideaee  bear  in  mind  that  the  beds  are  dipping  at  a  moderate  angle 
from  AtowdsB. 

The  second  step  tAm  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
trench-like  river  channels  running  in  the  direction  of  the  dip. 

The  valleys  thus  formed  cut  across  the  outcrops  of  the 
beds,  and  are  hence  called  Transverse  Valleys. 

Fig.  Ill  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  country,  showing  in  a 
diagrammatic  form  one  of  these  trench-like  valleys  {A  B\ 
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cutting  across  the  strike  of  the  beds,  which  come  to  the 
surface  along  the  lines  cdj  C  D,  efy  E  Fy  and  dip  towards 
the  spectator. 

But  these  first-formed  valleys  cannot  long  keep  their 
trench-like  shape.  Atmospheric  action,  we  have  seen, 
gradually  broadens  them,  and  it  has  been  further  pointed 
out  that  the  process  goes  on  much  faster  in  some  rocks 
than  in  others,  so  that  along  the  outcrop  of  certain  beds 
the  valley  is  widened  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  along 
that  of  others.  Hence  arises  that  alternation  of  broad 
valley  and  strait  gor^e  which  is  so  constant  a  feature  in 
valley  contour ;  and  &om  a  continuation  of  the  same  pro- 
cess still  more  important  modifications  result,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

In  Fig.  Ill,  suppose  that  AB  represents  a  transverse 
trench,  and  that,  among  the  beds  which  it  cuts  across,  e  d 
and  ef  are  more  easily  denuded  than  CD  and  EF;  the 
widening  of  the  trench  will  go  on  faster  in  the  first  pair 
than  in  the  second ;  where  it  crosses  C  D  and  E  F  the 
steepness  of  its  sides  will  be  destroyed  very  slowly,  but 
where  its  walls  are  formed  oi  ed  and  efy  its  edges  will  be 
more  rapidly  worn  back,  and  little  recesses  will  be  formed 
in  the  face  of  the  trench.  The  continual  washing  in  of  the 
soft  strata  will  deepen  and  extend  these  recesses,  and  they 
will  creep  step  by  step  outwards  along  the  outcrop  of  such 
beds,  assuming  in  succession  positions  such  aa  those  marked 
by  the  dotted  lines  1,  2,  3,  4. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  becomes  in  the 
end  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  two  branch  valleys  run- 
ning along  the  outcrop  of  the  stratum  ef,  the  streams  drain- 
ing which  become  feeders  of  the  original  transverse  river. 

Here,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  third  step  in  the 
process  of  valley  excavation.  It  consists  in  theformatum  of 
valley  %  branching  out  of  the  first-formed  transverse  valleys  y  and 
running  along  the  outcrop  of  the  more  easily  denuded  beds. 

The  valleys  thus  formed,  because  they  follow  the  strike, 
are  distinguished  as  Longitudinal  Valleys, 

We  have  for  distinctness'  sake  spoken  of  the  three  steps, 
the  Formation  of  the  Plain  of  Marine  Denudation,  the 
Excavation  of  Transverse  Yalleys,  and  the  Wearing  back 
of  Longitudinal  Valleys,  as  having  taken  place  one  after 
the  other.  In  reality  the  last  two,  and  to  some  extent  all 
three,  go  on  together.  The  result,  however,  will  be  evi- 
dently the  same  as  if  each  step  had  been  finished  before 
the  next  was  beg^un. 
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Valleys  determined  by  Joints.— If  there  be  no  great 
inequality  in  the  rate  at  which  the  different  rocks  yield  to 
denudation,  tributary  valleys  will  still  be  formed,  but  their 
position  and  direction  will  be  determined  by  some  other 
circumstances.  For  instance,  if  the  rocks  are  well  jointed, 
master  joints  will  be  lines  of  weakness,  well  cedculated  to 
be  widened  by  atmospheric  erosion,  so  as  to  give  a  start 
to  a  line  of  vcJley. 

VaUeye  determined  by  raiiltfl.—Faults,  too,  in  a 
similar  way  sometimes  determine  the  lines  of  valleys. 
Where  hard  and  soft  rocks  are  brought  side  by  side  by  a 
fault,  the  latter  are  worn  away  more  lar^ly  than  the 
former,  and  a  valley  results.  Such  valleys,  like  the  faults 
which  give  rise  to  them,  usually  run  approximately  in 
straight  lines.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  in  such 
cases  faults  may  be  said  to  produce  valleys  only  in  so  far 
as  they  give  rise  to  conditions  which  cause  denudation  to 
act  unequally :  they  are  only  the  indirect  originators.  No 
case  is  known  where  the  fissure  of  a  fault  is  a  gaping 
chasm,  such  as  would  foim  a  valley  without  the  aid  of 
denudation. 

Qoalifioatione. — The  somewhat  hard  and  rigid  classifi- 
cation of  valleys  which  has  been  just  given,  and  the 
exj^lanation  which  has  been  attempted  of  the  way  in 
wmch  each  kind  arose,  is  of  course  true  only  in  a  very 
general  way.  It  is  a  broad  and,  so  to  speak,  diagrammatic 
description,  in  which  the  main  characteristics  only  are 
retained,  while  many  minor  details  and  divergences  from 
the  general  scheme  are  left  out.  Thus,  there  are  valleys 
whicm  are  neither  transverse  nor  longitudinal,  but  have 
had  their  directions  determined  by  causes,  two  of  which 
have  been  just  mentioned,  other  than  the  lie  of  the  beds. 
Other  valleys  a&^ain  partake  of  the  character  of  both  kinds, 
running  parallei  to  the  strike  for  parts  of  their  course  and 
crossing  it  in  other  parts.  Such  valleys  can  frequently  be 
shown  to  have  arisen  in  a  manner  which  Fig.  112  will 
explain.  The  fine  parallel  lines  represent  the  outcrops  of 
the  different  rocks,  and  A  B  C  ib  &  stream,  which  from  A 
to  J9  is  longitudinal,  but  at  the  latter  part  turns  suddenly 
and  assumes  the  character  of  a  transverse  river.  In  such  a 
case  we  usually  find  an  upward  continuation,  B  2),  of  the 
valley,  B  C,  This  is  now  so  small  in  comparison  with  B  A, 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  tributary ;  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  valley  system,  at  first  consisted  of  a  transverse  gorge 
only,  of  which  D  B  formed  the  upper  and  B  C  the  lower 
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part,  and  that  B  A  was  originally  a  longitudinal  tributary 
subsequently  formed.  The  growth  of  the  portions  A  B^ 
B  Cf  has  however  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  B  2>,  and 
hence  the  latter  has  become  insignificant  and  sunk  to  the 
rank  of  a  tributary,  and  the  original  feeder,  B  A,  has,  on 
account  of  its  faster  growth,  reached  a  size  which  causes 
it  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  main  stream.* 

Exceptions  to  our  scheme,  such  as  these,  doubtless  occur; 
but  if  they  are  allowed  for,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the 
main  a  true  and  useful  dassiEcation. 

We  must  indeed  bear  in  mind  that  in  each  indiyidual 
case  peculiar  conditions  give  rise  to  peculiar  modifications 
of  the  broad  character  of  both  valley  systems.    And  when 


Fig.  112. — Plan  of  a  RIyeb  Vallbt,  partly  Lokoitudinal 

AND   PA&TLY  TkANSVBRSB* 

the  geological  structure  is  very  complicated  and  has  been 
produced  by  a  long  succession  of  upheavals  and  denuda* 
tions,  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  fully  to  see 
one's  way  through  the  long  chain  of  events  that  have  had 
a  share  in  the  production  of  the  surface ;  but  in  very  many 
cases  the  description  just  given  will  be  found  to  apply 
fairly  well  to  the  present  arrangement  of  hill  and  valley, 
and  traces  of  the  three  different  processes  that  have  been 
mentioned  as  contributing  to  its  formation  may  still  be 
detected  with  more  or  less  of  certainty. 

Final  Besnlts  of  Snbaerial  Denudation. — ^Now  that 
we  have  formed  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  hills  and 

*  This  explanation  was  given  rivers  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Jukes  to  account  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xviii. 
for  the  enatio  behaviour  of  some      378. 
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valleys  come  into  existence,  we  may  cany  our  inquiries 
a  step  further,  and  ask  what  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
subaerial  denudation  on  the  features  which  it  creates. 

As  long  as  rivers  have  sufficient  fall,  they  continue  to 
cut  down  their  channels;  and  though  the  hilltops  and 
plateaus  are  at  the  same  time  bein^  gradually  lowered, 
yet  the  first  process  goes  on  so  much  taster  than  the  second 
that  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  be  not  only  preserved  but  even  increased.  But  if 
there  be  no  unequal  elevation  of  the  land,  there  will  come 
at  last  a  time  when  the  continual  lowering  of  the  beds  of 
rivers  has  so  far  decreased  their  fall  that  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  deepen  their  valleys;  and  when  this  has 
come  about,  each  river  will  meander  from  source  to  mouth 
over  a  flat  raised  but  little  above  the  sea-level.  Atmo- 
spheric wear,  however,  will  still  continue  to  act  on  the 
surroimding  hills  and  sweep  the  waste  of  them  into  the 
rivers,  which  bear  it  away,  and  so  in  time  they  too  will  be 
cleared  off.  Thus  the  final  result  of  atmospheric  denuda- 
tion is  to  destroy  the  features  which  itself  gave  rise  to,  and 
the  end  of  its  action  is  to  plane  everything  down  to  a  uni- 
form level.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  level  surfaces,  which 
seem  to  have  preceded  the  present  arrangement  of  lull  and 
valley,  have  arisen  from  the  long-continued  action  of  sub- 
aerial  wear,  and  not  from  marine  denudation. 

The  considerations  just  stated  show  that,  in  the  case  of 
an  unconformity,  the  denuded  surface  of  the  lower  group 
may  have  been  produced  in  three  different  ways.  Denu- 
dation may  have  been  arrested,  by  the  rocks  being  again 
submerged,  as  soon  as  the  formation  of  a  plain  of  marine 
denudation  was  complete.  Or  submergence  may  have 
been  deferred  tiQ  subaerial  wear  had  cut  out  hills  and 
valleys.  Or,  lastly,  the  older  rocks  may  have  remained 
above  water  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  worn  down 
by  long-continued  subaerial  wasting  to  a  flat  surface.  In 
the  first  and  last  cases  the  floor  on  which  the  newer  rocks 
rest  will  be  fairly  level ;  in  the  second  it  will  be  strikingly 
uneven,  and  the  upper  group  will  fill  up  its  depressions 
and  level  over  its  inequaSties. 

Anoualoiui  Behaviour  of  Bivers  explained. — The 
theory  of  the  formation  of  valleys  just  given  enables  us  to 
account  for  some  very  puzzling  points  in  the  behavioiir  of 
rivers,  which  may  be  convemently  stated  and  explained 
here. 

The  anomaly  to  be  got  over  is  this.    We  frequently  find 
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a  oountry  trayersed  by  a  number  of  bill  ranges  running 
parallel  to  eaob  otber  and  separated  by  broad  valleys.  In 
suck  a  case  we  migbt  expect  to  find  tne  principal  streams 
running  along  tbe  valleys  between  eaob  two  consecutive 
ridges.  Just  tbe  very  contrary,  bowever,  is  tbe  case; 
tbe  main  rivers  cut  in  a  most  marked  way  across  ridge 
after  ridge,  traversing  eacb  in  a  narrow  gorffe-like  valley, 
and  tbe  waters  tbat  drain  tbrougb  tbe  va&eys  between 
tbe  ridges  empty  into  tbese  ti-unk  streams.  To  use  a 
common  expression,  tbe  great  rivers  run  across  tbe 
''grain"  of  tbe  country,  and  tbe  streams  tbat  flow  with 
tbe  *'  grain"  are  only  tributaries ;  in  otber  words,  tbe 
principal  drainage  is  ''transverse,"  tbe  tributary  streams 
are  "longitudinal."  We  need  not  go  far  from  bome  to 
find  instances.  Two  sucb  ridges  cross  in  almost  unbroken 
lines  tbe  soutb-east  of  England :  one,  formed  of  a  group 
of  bard  Limestones,  distin^isbed  as  tbe  Oolitic  formation, 
extends  from  Gloucesteraoire  to  Lincolnsbire ;  anotber, 
composed  of  Cbalk,  stretcbes  from  Dorsetsbire  to  tbe  coast 
of  Norfolk.  A  broad  plain  spreads  out  to  tbe  nortb-west 
of  tbe  Oolitic  range,  and  anotber  great  flat  lies  between 
tbe  two  ridges.  Eacb  of  tbese  ridges,  too,  presents  a  steep 
face  to  tbe  nortb-west,  and  falls  away  witb  a  long  gentle 
slope  in  tbe  opposite  direction.  Notbing  woiud  seem 
more  natural  tban  tbat  tbe  two  bill  ranges  sbould  act  as 
watersheds — ^tbat  tbe  brooks  streaming  down  tbe  south- 
easterly slope  of  tbe  Oolite  range,  for  instance,  sbould  be 
carried  off  by  a  river  running  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Cbalk 
escarpment.  Notbing  of  the  sort  occurs ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  main-drainage  is  carried  off  by  rivers  which  run 
directly  across  one  or  both  of  these  ranges.  Thus  the 
Witham,  the  Welland,  the  Nen,  and  the  Qreat  Ouse  all 
rise  on  the  plain  to  the  west  of  the  Oolite  range,  and  each 
in  succession  cuts  across  this  ridge  and  discharges  into  the 
Wash.  The  most  marked  instaace  of  a  transverse  stream, 
however,  is  furnished  by  tbe  river  which  is  called  the 
Churwell  above  Oxford,  and  the  Thames  below  that  city. 
It  springs  in  the  plain  to  the  north-west  of  the  Oolitic 
escarpment,  cuts  through  that  escarpment,  continues  its 
course  over  the  flat  between  tbe  Oolitic  and  Chalk  ranges, 
and  then  breaches  the  latter,  cutting  across  it  in  a  direction 
almost  at  right  angles  to  its  general  trend.  A  word  of  ex- 
planation as  to  tbe  case  is  perhaps  required.  If  we  adopt 
the  usual  nomenclature  of  geography,  we  should  say  tbat 
tbe  Thames  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  flows  in  a  longi- 
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tudinal  east  and  west  yallej  to  Oxford,  then  turns  suddenly 
to  the  south  and  outs  transversely  across  the  Chalk  range. 
The  explanation,  however,  of  cases  like  this,  illustrated  oy 
Fig.  112,  will  apply  here.  The  transverse  gorge  of  the 
Thames  below  Oxford  is  so  clearly  a  continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  ChurweU,  that  we  must  look  upon  the  two  as 
constituting  together  the  original  transverse  trench  with 
which  the  drainage  system  be^an ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
Thames  valley  above  Oxford  is  as  clearly  a  longitudinal 
feeder  excavated  subsequently  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. As  one  more  instance,  we  may  mention  the  Stour, 
which  rises  on  the  low  ^und  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Chalk  ranffe,  and  cuts  directly  across  that  ridge  to  enter 
the  sea  in  I^oole  Harbour. 

Another  very  striking  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  This  is  an  area  surrounded  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south  by  a  lofty  range  of  Chalk  hills,  with 
their  steep  sides  facing  inwards.  Starting  at  Folkestone, 
we  trace  this  girdling  ridge  along  the  North  Downs  to 
beyond  Guildford;  it  then  bends  south,  and,  afterwards 
turning  east,  runs  along  the  line  of  the  South  Downs 
to  Beachy  Head.  Between  the  last  point  and  Folkestone 
the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  and  there  is  no  barrier  separating 
the  interior  from  the  sea.  In  a  district  hemmed  in  in  thie 
way  on  three  sides,  and  open  to  the  sea  on  the  fourth,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  drainage  passing  away  in  the  last 
direction  and  escaping  by  what  seems  its  natural  outlet. 
But  just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  streams  that  enter 
the  sea  between  Beachy  Head  and  Folkestone  are  few, 
short,  and  insignificant;  the  principal  rivers  rise  in  a 
central  dome  of  high  ground  and  now  north  or  south, 
escaping  through  narrow  valleys  that  breach  the  barriers 
of  the  Korth  and  South  Downs.  Here,  again,  the  trunk 
streams  are  •* transverse,"  the  feeders  "longitudinal,'* 
Among  the  streams  that  in  this  way  breach  the  North 
Downs  are  the  Medway,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wey;  the 
Arun,  the  Adur,  and  the  Ouse  in  the  same  way  set  at 
naught  the  barrier  of  the  South  Downs. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  again  furnishes  other  remarkable 
illustrations  of  the  disregard  of  rivers  to  the  present  con- 
tour of  the  ground.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
a  strongly  defined  ridge  of  high  ground  formed  of  Chalk, 
the  country  both  to  the  norm  and  south  being  sensibly 
lower  than  the  ridge.  But  the  ridg^  is  not,  as  might 
be  expected,   the   watershed  of    the  island;   by  far  the 
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larger  portion  of  the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  three  rivers 
— ^the  Bradine  Brook,  the  Medina  Eiver,  and  the  Yar.  All 
of  these,  noti^lj  the  last,  take  their  rise  near  the  southern 
coast,  flow  steadily  northwards,  pass  through  gaps  in  the 
Chalk  range,  and  enter  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  without  Hmit. 
Wherever  we  study  the  relation  of  river  valleys  to  the 
present  physical  geography  of  the  country  they  traverse, 
we  find  them,  big  and  little  alike,  playing  the  same  trick, 
and  forcing  their  way  through  hill  ranges  every  way  calcu- 
lated at  first  sight  to  bar  their  progress. 

The  view  in  Fig.  107  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  a  range  of  hills  is  breaAed  by  a  river  valley.  The 
stream  is  flowing  from  the  spectator;  it  meanders  over  a 
broad  undulating  country  till  it  reaches  the  line  of  bold 
hills  in  the  distance,  which  rise  like  a  wall  from  the  flatter 
^ound  in  front ;  and  then,  instead  of  being  turned  aside 
by  this  barrier,  it  cuts  across  it,  running  on  in  a  narrow 
gorge. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  we  have  to  explain,  and  the 
explanation  resolves  itself  into  finding  out  how  the  gorges 
which  conduct  rivers  through  hill  ranges  were  formed. 

The  rough-and-ready  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  generally 
accepted  in  the  early  days  of  Geology,  was  that  they  had 
been  torn  open  by  convulsions.  In  no  instance  could  this 
be  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  and  in  most  this  explana- 
tion could  be  shown  to  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  facts. 
The  strata  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gap  exhibit  no  signs 
of  violent  disturbance,  and  the  river  may  be  in  many  cases 
observed  to  flow  over  a  bed  of  solid,  unruptured  rock. 

Indeed,  one  explanation  alone  is  admissible:  the  gap, 
like  other  valleys,  has  been  cut  out  by  a  river  flowing 
through  it. 

If  mis  be  granted,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  river 
must  have  begun  to  run  when  the  surface  configuration  of 
the  countiy  was  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
For,  suppose  we  endeavour  to  take  water  in  an  open  con- 
duit across  the  country  shown  in  Fig.  107,  from  a  reservoir 
in  the  foreground,  on  reaching  the  distant  ridge  the  con- 
duit would  have  to  take  a  turn  and  be  carried  along  its 
foot.  A  river  is  only  an  open  conduit,  and  hence  any  river 
that  began  to  run  when  the  surface  is  such  as  it  ia  now, 
must  turn  aside  on  reaching  the  ridge  in  the  same  way. 

But  the  explanation  will  be  perfectly  easy  if  we  sup- 
pose the  birth  of  the  river  dates  from  a  time  when  the 
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present  inequalities  of  the  ground  had  not  yet  oome  into 
existence. 

If  the  reader  will  recall  the  account  given  a  little  way 
back  of  the  growth  of  hills  and  yaUeys,  he  will  recollect 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the  country  was 
a  plain  as  high,  or  somewhat  higher,  than  the  top  of  the 
ridee.  It  was  then  that  the  riyer  began  to  flow,  cutting, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  trench  across  the  plain.  In  the 
meanwhile  atmospheric  denudation  was  at  work,  wearing 
down  the  country  on  either  side,  the  stream  carrying  away 
the  waste  as  fast  as  it  was  washed  in. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  could  not  go  on  faster  in  the  soft  than  in 
the  hard  rocks,  the  coimtry  at  larffe  was  worn  away  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  first  than  in  the  second.  Where 
the  river  ran  oyer  a  tract  of  easily  denuded  rocks,  the 
general  level  of  the  surface  on  either  side  was  lowered 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  river  channel  was  deepened,  and  the 
result  was  a  stream  flowing  through  a  broad  flat  raised 
only  sHghtly  above  its  banks.  But  where  a  belt  of  less 
destructible  rock  was  crossed,  the  general  degradation  of 
the  surface  went  on  much  more  slowly,  and  from  this  two 
results  followed.  First,  the  sides  of  ike  channel  were  but 
slightly  modified,  so  that  the  valley  retained  to  some  degree 
the  trenchlike  form  with  which  it  started,  and  remained  a 
gorge  or  narrow  glen.  Secondly,  in  virtue  of  their  superior 
power  of  holding  out  against  denudation,  these  rocks  re- 
mained standing  up  in  a  band  of  lofty  ground  above  the 
flat  formed  by  me  removal  of  softer  strato. 

In  this  way,  by  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  channel  of 
the  stream,  and  the  imequal  lowering  at  the  same  time  of 
the  surface  along  different  parts  of  its  course,  the  broad 
flat,  the  hill  range,  and  the  gorge  were  produced  by  a  con- 
nected and  mutually  dependent  set  of  operations. 

History  of  the  Idea  of  Snbaerial  Denudation. — The 
theory  that  all  the  lesser  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  due  to  subaerial  denudation  is  now  veiy  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  is  fi^aining  ground  among  con- 
tinental geologists.  But  though  this  view  is  by  no  means 
new,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  met  with  anything 
like  general  approbation.  Men  for  long  refused  to  believe 
that  results  apparently  so  ^reat  could  follow  from  causes 
seemingly  so  insignificant,  let  them  act  as  long  as  you  will ; 
or  rather,  they  preferred  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
investigating  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  these  forces  by 
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attributing  the  f oimation  of  valleys  to  causes  the  existence 
of  which  was  purely  imaginary,  or  to  agents  which  a  little 
inquiry  would  have  shown  were  totally  inadequate  to  the 
tasK.  The  earlier  speculators  supposed  valleys  to  be  rents 
and  fissures  torn  open  by  convulsions^  the  hke  of  whidi 
had  never  come  within  man's  experience ;  and,  in  spite  of  its 
manifest  contradiction  to  observed  facts,  the  notion  for  a 
long  time  held,  and  in  some  quarters  still  holds,  its  ground. 
Moimtain  chains  were  imagined  to  have  risen  with  a  bound 
from  the  sea-bed,  and  thrown  off  gigantic  waves,  which 
ploughed  deep  into  the  fi;round  and  scattered  its  debris  far 
and  wide  as  tney  rushed  madly  over  the  country.  A  step 
was  gained  when  these  wild  dreams  were  abandoned,  and 
it  was  realised  that  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  had  been 
carved  out  by  denudation.  But  even  then  only  one-half  of 
the  truth  was  seen,  for  geologists  for  a  long  time  persisted 
in  attributing  the  whole  of  the  work  to  the  sea.  A  very 
slight  amount  of  observation  would  have  taught  that 
marine  denudation  tends  to  efface  rather  than  produce 
surface  inequalities ;  but  the  supporters  of  this  view  were 
quite  content  with  a  vague  idea  that  the  sea  had  done  it, 
and  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  explain  exactly  how. 
Thus  a  host  of  vain  imaginings  was  for  along  time  preferred 
to  the  simple  explanation  to  which  a  study  of  nature  leads 
us.  The  whole  truth  was  first  thoroughly  seized  upon  by 
two  of  the  masterminds  of  the  science — ^by  Hutton  in  1795, 
and  by  Scrope  in  1826 ;  and  the  latter,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  district  of  Auvergne,  triumphantly  refuted  the  objec- 
tion that  subaerial  agents  were  not  competent  to  perform 
the  task  assigned  to  them.  That  country  has  been  K>rmerl7 
the  scene  of  volcanic  activity  on  a  large  scale,  and  many  of 
the  cones  are  still  standing  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
Now  these  cones  are  composed  of  such  friable  materials, 
that  submergence  benealli  the  sea  would  inevitably  sweep 
them  away  altogether.  It  ia  therefore  quite  certain  that 
the  country  has  never  been  overflowed  by  the  sea  since  the 
eruptions  took  place,  and  that  any  changes  in  its  surface 
configuration,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  produced 
since  that  date,  must  be  due  to  subaerial  action  alone« 
Such  changes  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  numeroua 
instances ;  for  example,  Mr.  Scrope  pointed  out  cases  where 
an  old  valley  had  been  dammed  across  or  filled  up  by  a  lava 
stream,  and  where  the  barrier  had  been  cut  through  or  the 
valley  excavated  afresh.  By  reasoning  of  this  kind  he 
established  beyond  demur,  in    that  particular  case,  the 
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ability  of  subaerial  agents  to  effect  all  that  the  theory  re- 
quires of  them  ;  and  what  they  can  do  in  Auvergne,  they 
are  just  as  well  able  to  do  everywhere  else. 

SECTION  in.— HOW  THE  CHARACTER  AND  LIE  OF  THE 
UNDERLYING  ROCKS  AFFECT  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE 
GROUND. 

We  haye  already  had  to  notice  that  the  relative  power  of 
rocks  to  resist  denudation  is  an  important  element  in  de- 
termining some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  surface.  In 
this  section  we  will  treat  thispart  of  the  subject  more  fully. 

Belativd  Hardness. — The  character  which  exercises 
more  influence,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  this  aspect  is  re- 
lative hardness  and  softness.  Hard  rocks  are  able  to  hold 
out  against  the  wearing  action  of  denudation  better  than 
soft  rocks.  Hence  districts  formed  of  hard  rocks  stand  up 
more  or  less  boldly  and  ruggedly  in  high  ground.  The 
country  occupied  by  softer  rocks  is  Icvirer,  tamer,  and  more 
uniform  in  outline.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  Fig.  113, 
which  shows  the  main  features  of  the  coimtiy  along  a  line 
from  Snowdon  to  the  east  coaBt  of  England. 

On  the  west  rises  the  mountain  district  of  North  W«de8, 
formed  of  old,  very  much  hardened  rocks,  named  Silurian. 
Then  follows  a  broad,  gently  undulating  tract  of  low  ground 
occupied  by  softer  strata,  known  as  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone, which  have  been  only  slightly  tilted  from  a  horizontal 
position.  To  the  east  of  this  plain  a  boss  of  lofty  ground 
marks  the  position  of  the  Derbyshire  hills  ;  these  owe  their 
elevation  to  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  a  hard  group 
of  rocks,  known  as  the  Carboniferous,  which  have  been 
brought  up  from  beneath  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  in  a 
broad  antidinal  fold.  Descending  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Derbyshire  plateau,  we  find  its  beds  dipping  beneath  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone,'  and  pass  on  to  a  flat  identical  in  cha- 
racter with  that  formed  by  the  same  formation  on  the  west. 
After  a  while  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  begins  to  be  covered 
up  by  other  formations,  known  as  the  Oolitic  and  Creta- 
ceous ;  and  where  the  harder  rocks  of  these  groups  come  to 
the  surface,  the  groimd  rises  into  long  terraced  ridges. 
The  section  shows  three  tracts  of  lofty  uneven  ground, 
and  two  districts  of  low  and  flat  ground ;  and  in  each  case 
elevation  and  ruggedness  go  along  with  hardness  in  the 
underlying  rocks,  and  a  low  level  and  evenness  of  outline 
with  a  substratum  of  soft  rock. 
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The  view  in  Fig.  106  also  illustrates  tliis  gener 
the  softer  rocks  in  the  f ore- 
ground  give  rise  to  a  low  ^ 
undulating  tract ;  while  the  % 
hard  limestone  stands  up  ^ 
in  a  line  of  bold  hills.  | 

Another  very  striking  in-  3 
stance  of  the  way  in  wnich  ^ 
hard  rocks  give  rise  to  pro-    . 
iecting  eminences  is  shown  -g 
m  Fig.  114,  which  is  a  view  £ 
of  two  hilla  called  Park  and 
Chrome  Hills,  near  Long- 
nor,  on  the  borders  of  Der- 
byshire and  Sta£Eordshire. 
Here  the  main  mass  of  the 
Carboniferous     Limestone 
rises  at  a  steep  angle  from 
beneath  a  body  of    very 
much    softer    Shale,    and 
forms  a  table-land,  the  face 
of  which  overlooks  like  a 
wall  the  flat  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Shale ;  in  fact, 
what  we  usually  get  along 
the  line  of  junction  is  just 
such  a  view  as  is  shown  in 
Fie.  106.    In  the  case  now 
before   us,    however,   this 
very  simple  type  of  land- 
scape is  diversified  by  the 
presence  in  the  middle  of 
the  Shale  flat  of  the  two 
conspicuous  peaks  shown  in 
the  sketch,  A  portion  of  the 
limestone  wall  is  seen  in 
the  background,  and  well   i 
in   advance  of  it  the  hills  | 
stand  up  like  outworks  in  ^• 
front  of  a  rampart.     I  can 
recollect  being  very  much 
puzzled,  when  I  first  saw 
these  hills  from  a  distance, 
to  account  for  their  isolated 
position,  but  a  closer  examination  made  all  clear.   Each  con- 
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si&ts  of  a  mass  of  limestone,  roughly  triangular  in  plan, 
whick  has  been  brought  up  by  fauSis  in  the  middle  of  the 
Shale.  The  soft  rock  has  been  washed  away  by  .subaerial 
wear  all  roimd,  and  two  pyramid-shaped  eminences  of 
Limestone  have  been  left  standing  up.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
figure  there  is  a  section  across  both  hills ;  the  surface,  when 
subaerial  denudation  be&^n  its  work,  may  have,  been  some- 
where about  the  dotted  fine  ah;  eJl  between  that  line  and 
the  present  surface  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  two  isolated  hills  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soft  Shale  has  been  carried  away  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  the  hard  Limestone. 

Other  Qualities  which  enable  Books  to  resist  Denu- 
dation.— ^£ut  it  is  not  always  the  hardest  rocks  th^t  best 
resist  denudation ;  Chalk,  for  instance,  is  by  no  means  a 
hard  rock,  but  it  stands  up  boldly  in  conspicuous  hills  above 
Clays  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  hard  as  itself,  in  a  way  that 
shows  that  it  has  something  about  it  which  enables  it  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  atmospheric 
agents  better  than  the  days.  Probably  the  property  which 
produces  this  result  is  the  extreme  porousness  of  the  rock — 
all  the  water  that  falls  upon  it  is  at  once  sucked  in,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  flow  over  the  surface  to  produce  ero- 
sion ;  the  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  suffered  so 
much  more  largely,  admits  no  water,  and  hence  a  large 
portion  of  the  rain  which  its  surface  receives  is  available  for 
denudation.  There  is  a  fact  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Homersham  which  bears  out  this  view.  When  we  pass  off 
the  Chalk  on  to  the  adjoining  district  of  London  Clay,  we 
find  that  l^e  bridges  become  all  at  once  larger,  and  that 
where  a  road  crosses  a  flat  Hable  to  floods  the  flood-arches 
are  more  numerous  and  wider.  The  contrast  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  proves  how  miich  larger  the  surface-flow  of  water 
is  over  the  latter  rock  than  over  the  former. 

Another  illustration  of  the  principle  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  furnished  by  the  section  on  Fig.  113.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  middle  of 
the  Derbyshire  hills ;  the  boss  is  higher  at  the  edges  than 
in  the  centre.  But  the  rock  which  comes  to  the  surface 
over  this  sunken  space  is  by  far  the  hardest  of  the  group 
that  makes  up  the  hi^h  ground.  The  probable  reason  why 
it  has  not  the  superior'  elevation  to  which  its  hardness 
would  seem  to  entitle  it,  is  that  it  is  a  Limestone,  and 
therefore  is  dissolved  away  chemically  as  well  as  worn 
away  mechanically,  while  the  beds  above  it  are  Sandstones, 
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whose  destruction  is  mainly  effected  by  mechanical  means 
alone. 

Examples  like  this  teach  us  that  the  rock  which  makes 
the  boldest  feature  is  not  necessarily  the  hardest,  but 
the  one  which  can  best  resist  denudation,  to  whatever 
quality,  that  power  is  due. 

Difference  between  Xtesnlts  of  Marine  and  Snbae- 
rial  Denudation. — So  far  we  have  dealt  mainly  with  denu- 
dation in  general  in  this  section ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  note 
how  the  results,  which  depend  on  the  qualities  we  have  been 
considering,  vary  according  as  the  agent  employed  is  the 
sea  or  subaerial  forces.  The  efEects  of  marine  denudation 
are  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  coast.  It  cuts  horuumtally,  and 
those  rocks  which  are  best  able  to  resist  it,  show  their  power 
by  running  out  into  promontories  and  headlands,  while  the 
more  yielding  strata  are  worked  back,  and  give  rise  to  bays 
and  inlets.  Subaerial  denudation  acts  on  inlan'd  districts, 
and  cuts  vertically  ;  and  by  it  the  easily  denuded  rocks  are 
worn  doum  into  plains  and  valleys,  while  the  strata  which 
give  way  less  readily  stand  up  in  hills  and  ridges. 

Both  cases  are  seen  side  by  side  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
If  the  reader  turns  to  a  geological  map  of  the  island,  he 
will  see  a  belt  of  Chalk,  a  rock  which  we  have  seen  resists 
denudation,  running  across  the  middle  of  it  from  east  to 
west ;  the  rocks  overlying  the  Chalk  to  the  north,  and  those 
imderlying  it  to  the  south  of  the  belt,  are  both  of  a  more 
yielding  character.  The  Chalk  shows  its  superior  powers  of 
resisting  the  harvumtal  planing  of  marine  denudation,  by 
jutting  out  farther  to  sea  than  uxq  beds  above  and  below  it 
into  the  bold  hecidlands  of  Culver  Cliff  and  the  Needles. 
Inland  it  gives  proof  of  its  ability  to  hold  out  against  the 
vertical  action  of  subaerial  denudation,  by  standing  up 
higher  than  the  beds  on  either  side  in  a  bold  ridge,  that 
stretches  athwart  the  island  between  these  two  projecting 
points. 

Effect  of  n'atnral  Planes  of  Division. — Joints  and 
other  natural  planes  of  division  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  shape  of  the  surface.  They  admit  water, 
and  determine  the  lines  along  which  it  acts  with  greatest 
efficiency ;  and  when  their  fluid  contents  are  expanded  by 
frost,  it  is  along  them  that  portions  break  off.  Hence,  in 
well- jointed  rocks,  valleys  will  tend  to  become  gorges  and 
hillsides  to  become  precipitous.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  view  in  Fig.  115,  which  represents  a  valley  in  the  Mill- 
stone Ghit  district  of  Derbyshire.    The  bold  line  of  mural 
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precipices  which  crown  the  flankB  on  either  side  are  com- 
posed of  a  hard  Gritstone,  while  the  gentler  slopes  below 
are  occupied  by  softer  alternations  of  Shale  and  Sandstone. 
This  difference  in  the  character  of  the  rocks  would  alone 
lead  to  considerable  difference  between  the  inclination  of 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  valley ;  but 
the  mSs  at  the  top  owe  their  marked  steepness  and  but- 
tressed face  to  *the  fact  that  the  capping  rock  is  traversed 
by  two  sets  of  long  regular  joints,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  As  me  Grit  is  imdermined  by  the  wea- 
thering out  of  the  soft  imderlying  beds,  portions  become 
deprived  of  support  and  break  off  along  these  joints, 
and  hence  the  upper  part  of  the  hillside  assumes  the  form 
of  a  vertical  diff,  the  face  of  which  is  from  time  to  time 
renewed,  and  kept  always  sharp  and  clean.  That  this  is 
the  method  of  the  formation  of  the  feature  is  clearly  seen 
when  we  examine  the  sides  of  the  valley.  At  the  foot  of 
the  present  diff  we  find  a  talus  of  blocks  which  have 
evidently  been  detached  very  recently ;  but  these  proofs  of 
the  work  of  destruction  are  not  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
hillside ;  the  slopes  all  the  way  down  are  thi(My  strewn 
with  huge  masses  of  grit,  perf  ecdy  angular,  and,  except  that 
they  show  a  little  more  signs  of  weathering,  in  every  way 
similar  to  the  freshly  fallen  blocks  at  the  top.  These,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  are  the  ruins  of  old  escarpments,  and  indi- 
cate successive  portions  of  the  cliff  while  it  was  being 
worked  back  to  its  present  line.  These  loose  blocks  are  so 
numerous  that  they  furnish  ample  materials  for  walls  and 
buildings,  and  do  away  in  great  measure  with  the  labour  of 
quarrying.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  stone  raised 
in  quarries  by  the  name  of  "  Day-stones." 

It  is  denudation,  guided  by  natural  planes  of  division, 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  isolated  pinnades  of  rock  that 
occur  so  frequently  both  inland  and  on  the  sea-coast.  We 
have  chosen  two  instances,  one  formed  by  subaerial,  the 
other  by  marine  denudation.  The  first,  shown  in  Fig.  116, 
is  a  tall  spire  of  Limestone  standing  in  one  of  the  Derby- 
shire dales.  Fig.  117  shows  the  way  in  which  it  was 
formed :  the  rock  is  traversed  by  two  sets  of  joints ;  carbo- 
nated water  passing  through  these  dissolves  the  Limestone 
and  widens  tne  fissures.  By  the  enlargement  of  one  set  of 
joints  a  number  of  buttress-shaped  projections  jutting  out 
from  the  hillside  are  produced.  A  similar  operation  acting 
along  the  other  set  of  joints  cuts  up  these  buttresses  into 
pinnades.     Some  of  the  buttresses  shown  are  in  the  first 
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Figs.  116  and  117. — Detached  Pinnacle  and  Buttbsssbs  of  Liub- 
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stage,  the  most  distant  has  already  begun  to  be  subdivided 
into  pillars. 

Our  other  instance  is  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  Chalk,  of  which  these  ajre  composed,  has  been  tuted 
till  its  beds  are  nearly  vertical,  and  it  is  also  traversed  by 
joints  perpendicular  to  the  bedding.  The  waves,  aided  by 
subaenal  agents  from  above,  have  worked  their  way  along 
these  two  planes  of  division,  and  severed  several  blocks  of 
the  rock  from  the  main  majss  in  the  cliff.  The  faces  on 
which  the  light  falls  are  formed  by  planes  of  bedding,  the 
slight  deviation  of  which  from  the  vertical  gives  the  Needles 
their  overhanging  position ;  the  faces  in  shadow  are  joints. 

Effect  of  the  lie  of  the  Beds  on  the  Shape  of  the 
Surface. — It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  inclination  of  the  beds 
is  an  important  element  in  determining  the  shape  of  the 
ground.  Consider  two  areas  of  equal  extent,  over  one  of 
which  the  beds  lie  flat,  while  in  the  other  they  are  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  when  marine  denu- 
dation ceased  to  act,  the  surface  was  formed  everywhere  of 
the  same  rock ;  it  would  therefore  he  lowered  everywhere  at  the 
same  rate  hy  suba^rial  dentuUition,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
sameness  of  feature  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a 
plain  or  table-land.  If  the  rock  composing  this  flat  is  hard, 
the  valleys  cutting  across  it  will  keep  a  narrow,  steep-sided 
cross-section,  will  be  trenches  in  fact  that  from  a  broad 
point  of  view  will  not  interfere  with  its  general  plateau- 
Hke  character ;  but  if  the  underlying  rock  be  soft,  the  river 
trenches  wiU  be  gradually  opened  out  into  broad  valleys, 
and  this  widening  may  go  on  till  the  plateau-like  character 
of  the  ground  becomes  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  former 
existence  can  only  be  inferred  by  noting  that  the  ridges 
separating  the  valleys  are  all  very  nearly  of  the  same 
height. 

n  we  now  turn  to  the  other -area,  where  the  beds  are 
tilted,  we  see  that  the  surface  is  formed  of  a  succession 
of  rocks,  differing  in  hardness  and  other  qualities  ;  it  wiU 
therefore  be  towered  unequally  hy  mha^ial  denudation,  and 
the  result  will  be  variety  of  feature  and  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  hills  and  valleys. 

Escarpment  and  Dip -slope. — Such  are  the  broad 
general  facts.  When  we  come  to  examine  more  in  detail 
the  shape  and  character  of  the  features  of  a  country  com- 
posed of  alternations  of  hard  and  soft  rocks  dipping  at 
moderate  angles,  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows.  The  out- 
crops of  the  harder  strata  are  marked  by  ridges  running 
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parallel  to  the  strike ;  the  ground  occupied  by  the  softer 
beds  forms  valleys  or  plains.  Further,  there  is  in  most 
cases  a  marked  difference  between  the  slope  of  the  two  sides 
of  a  ridffe  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  a  hard  member  of  a 
group  of  bedded  rocks.  On  one  side  it  presents  a  steep  or 
vertical  face,  on  the  other  it  falls  away  in  a  long  gentle  in- 
cline. The  next  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  steep  faces  are 
all  turned  one  way,  and  the  gentle  slopes  all  the  other  way ; 
the  first  all  look  towards  the  quarter  to  which  the  beds  rise, 
the  latter  are  inclined  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dip,  and 
frequently  at  almost  the  same  angle.  Hence  the  latter 
go  by  the  name  of  Dip-shpea,  whue  the  steep  sides  are 
distinguished  as  JSsearpments, 

In  the  view  and  section  in  Figs.  119  and  120  we  have  a 
very  marked  instance  of  the  kind  of  feature  just  described. 
There  are  two  ridges  running  roughly  psurallel  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  each  the  side  turned  away  from  us  is  steep, 
and  the  side  facing  us  is  a  broad  flat  surface,  sloping  gently 
down  towards  the  spectator.  The  section  shows  how  these 
features  are  related  to  the  lie  and  character  of  the  rocks ;  it 
runs  from  the  highest  point  of  the  distant  ridge  across  the 
summit  of  the  nearer  ridge  on  which  a  group  of  trees  is 
perched.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  the  steep  fronts  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  rise  of  the  beds,  and  that  the  long 
gentle  slopes  fall  away  in  the  same  direction  as  their  dip, 
and  nearly  with  the  same  inclination.  Further,  the  rocks 
which  form  each  escarpment  (2)  and  (4)  are  hard  Sand- 
stones ;  and  beneath  each  of  these  lie  more  yielding  Shales 
(1)  and  (3),  over  the  outcrop  of  which  the  slope  becomes 
more  gentle.  The  dip-slope  of  the  more  distant  ridee  is 
broad  and  very  conspicuous,  that  of  the  nearer  ndge, 
though  narrower,  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  even- 
ness of  its  surface.  The  bed  (4)  is  a  somewhat  massive  and 
well-jointed  rock,  and  hence  the  escarpment  formed  by  it  is 
abrupt  and  craggy. 

The  facts  just  described  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  already  put  forward  as  to  the  origin  of  surface 
inequalities.  It  was  shown  that,  when  a  transverse  trench 
had  been  cut  across  a  plain  of  marine  denudation,  its  sides 
would  be  worn  back  wherever  it  crossed  a  band  of  easily 
denuded  strata,  and  in  this  way  longitudinal  valleys  would 
be  formed  nmning  along  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  rocks. 
The  valleys  in  the  present  instance  are  longitudinal,  for  they 
follow  the  outcrop  of  the  belts  of  soft  shale,  and  they  are 
found  to  empty  themselves  into  transverse  streams.    Let  us 
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look  a  litfle  more  closely  at  the  steps  by  which  this  very 
characteristic  outline  has  been  produced.  Let  Fig.  121  re- 
present a  portion  of  one  side  of  the  transverse  trench,  the 
dotted  line  at  the  top  being  the  surface  of  the  plain  of  marine 


denudation.  Let  (1)  and  (3)  be  hard,  (2)  a  soft  rock.  Suppose 
A  C  jB  to  be  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  longitudinal 
valleys.  The  stream  at  the  bottom  of  this  will  be  con- 
stantly cutting  down,  and  atmospheric  action  will  be  con- 
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Btantly  washing  in  its  banks,  so  that 
it  will  be  continually  getting  deeper 
and  wider,  and  will  assume  in  suc- 
cession positions  such  b&  D  F  E^ 
GKE.  The  gradual  growth  of  the 
valley  will  continue  to  go  on  in  the 
manner  just  described  till  it  has  cut 
down  to  the  top  of  the  hard  bed  (1), 
a  position  indicated  on  the  diagram 
by  O  KE.  This  may  be  called  a 
critical  point  in  the  valley's  existence ; 
the  circumstances  under  which  its 
excavation  has  been  so  far  carried 
on  are  now  altered,  and  a  corre- 
sponding modification  in  the  results 
of  the  work  may  be  expected.  Two 
courses,  so  to  speak,  are  now  open 
to  the  stream :  it  may  go  on  cutting 
deeper,  but  if  it  does,  it  will  have  to 
work  its  way  through  the  hard  rock 
(1) ;  or  it  may  attack  the  bank,  JTZT, 
of  soft  rock.  The  latter  is  so  much 
the  easier,  that  it  is  evident  it  will 
be  the  one  adopted ;  the  direct  deep- 
ening of  the  channel  will  cease,  and 
the  running  water  will  expend  its 
enercj^  in  undennining  the  bank  on 
the  nght  hand.  Portions  of  this  will 
thus  from  time  to  time  be  brought 
down  into  the  brook*  where  they  will 
be  ground  fine  and  swept  away.  In 
this  way  the  bank  to  the  right  will 
be  continually  worked  back,  and  the 
valley  gradually  widened,  its  floor 
being  ^ways  formed  by  the  top  of 
the  hard  bed  (1).  The  action  of  the 
stream  alone  would  produce  a  steep 
clifp  on  the  side  we  are  considering, 
but  atmospheric  wear  wiU  come  in 
to  modify  this  result,  and,  by  inces- 
santly breaking  down  the  face,  will 
always  keep  the  slope  moderate. 
Thus,  one  flank  of  the  valley  will  be 
continually  shifting  to  the  right, 
assuming    in    succession     positions 
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such  as  Z  if,  JV  0,  P  Q.  When  the  movement  has  ex- 
tended up  to  the  hard  bed  (3),  the  upper  part  of  the  hill- 
side mil,  on  aocount  of  the  superior  hardness  of  this  rock, 
stand  at  a  steeper  angle  than  the  ground  below,  and  hence 
an  escarpment  will  be  formed  at  the  outcrop  of  this  stratum. 
We  must  further  notice  that  the  manner  in  which  the  slope 
is  worked  back  will  be  somewhat  different  in  those  parts 
which  are  composed  of  hard  rock  and  in  those  where  the 
softer  beds  occur.  The  latter  are  gradually  washed  away 
bit  by  bit  in  a  fine  state  of  division ;  from  the  former  large 
blocks  are  detached  from  time  to  time,  which,  on  account 
of  their  superior  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  air, 
are  broken  up  very  slowly,  and  consequently  remain  in 
laree  numbers  strewn  over  the  slope.  Ab  the  soft  rock  on 
which  they  rest  is  worn  away  from  beneath  them,  these 
fallen  masses  slide  down  lower  and  lower,  till  the  whole 
hillside  becomes  thickly  covered  with  them.  One  case  of 
this  kind  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  441),  and  it  is  an 
occurrence  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  slope  beneath 
an  escarpment  of  hard  rock. 

While  all  this  has  been  goin^  on  on  the  right,  atmo- 
spheric denudation  has  not  been  idle  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  vaUey.  The  mass  O  KRoi  soft  rock  is  gradually 
.:washed  into  the  stream,  and  its  ruins  carried  away.  This 
easily  destroyed  portion  the  subaerial  denuding  forces  clear 
off  without  any  difficulty,  but  they  can  make  only  very 
slight  impression  on  the  harder  bed  below ;  hence,  when 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  brought  down  to  the  top 
of  this  rock,  any  further  lowering  goes  on  very  slowly, 
and  it  remains  very  nearly  at  this  level.  And  so  in  the 
end  we  have  left  of  the  rock-mass  we  started  with  only 
that  part  which  is  distinguished  by  a  darker  tint  on  the 
figure. 

The  valley  has  now  assumed  a  form  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  that  depicted  on  Figs.  119  and  120 ;  it  has  a  long  dip- 
slope  nearly  coinciding  with  the  top  of  the  hard  bed  (1), 
and  a  steep  face  on  the  other  side ;  the  slope  of  the  latter 
being  comparatively  gentle  where  it  is  formed  of  the  soft 
stratum  (2),  and  rising  in  an  abrupt  scarp  where  it  is  capped 
by  the  hard  rock  (3.) 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  explanation  just 
given  is  pure  theory.  If  he  will  go  into  any  district  where 
rocks  alternately  hard  and  soft  rise  to  the  surface,  he  will 
not  only  find  numberless  instances  of  escarpments  and  dip- 
slopes,  but  he  will  soe  the  process  to  which  their  formation 
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has  been  attributed  still  in  action.  He  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  lighting  on  cases  where  a  brook  runs  from  some 
distance  exactly  along  the  top  of  a  hard  rock  with  a  diff  of 
the  overlying  softer  beds  forming  one  of  its  banks.  If  in 
such  a  case  he  mark  the  raw  newly-cut  look  of  the  diff  and 
the  heaps  of  fallen  debris  at  its  foot,  he  cannot  fail  to  con- 
clude that  the  stream  is  undermininfi^  its  bank,  and  that, 
by  this  m,dual  workins^  back  of  the  lower  part  of  tibe 
slope,  aided  by  subaeriid  wear  above,  the  valley  is  beinff 
widened,  while  its  peculiar  tjnpe  is  all  along  preserved. 
Only  suppose  that  the  stream  has  been  doing  for  a  long 
time  back  exactly  what  it  is  doin^  now,  and  we  have  aU 
the  machinery  necessary  for  carvmg  out  of  a  plain  of 
marine  denudation  just  such  hills  and  valleys  as  tne  land- 
scape sets  before  us. 

In  the  illustration  chosen,  the  arrangement  of  the  features 
in  escarpment  and  dip-slope  is  marked  with  singular  dis- 
tinctness. The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  many  in- 
stances which  conform  to  the  normal  type  as  rigidly  as 
this.  The  two  distinctive  features  are  often  masked  to 
some  extent  by  numerous  minor  modifications,  but  they  can 
always  be  recognised  with  more  or  less  of  certainty  in  a 
country  formed  of  bedded  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and 
inclined  at  a  moderate  angle.  There  is  probably  no  a^nt 
so  efficient  as  Ice  in  obscuring  the  features  produced  by 
the  unequal  yielding  of  different  kinds  of  rock  to  denu- 
dation. In  some  tracts,  parts  of  the  Oarbonif  erous  districts 
of  the  North  of  England  for  instance,  where  there  are 
all  the  requisites  for  the  formation  of  escarpments,  we 
find  these  ridges  either  conspicuous  by -their  absence,  or  at 
best  far  less  strikingly  marked  than  among  the  correspond- 
ing rocks  of  the  Centre  of  England.  The  explanation 
probably  is,  that  the  more  northern  region  has  been  swept 
over  by  an  ice-sheet,  which  planed  down  all  the  lesser  in- 
equalities of  the  ground,  and  there  has  not  been  time  since 
the  gladation  for  subaerial  denudation  to  carve  them  put 
afresh.  The  ice-sheet  probably  never  reached  so  far  south 
as  the  centre  of  our  island,  and  there  the  results  of  long 
ages  of  uninterrupted  subaerial  wear  are  seen  in  the  con- 
spicuous character  of  its  escarpments.  The  deposits  also 
formed  by  ice  action  frequently  prevent  our  seeing  features 
which  actually  exist.  Sometunes  large  tracts  of  country 
are  deeply  buried  in  Boulder  Clay,  and  the  uneven  surface 
of  the  stratified  rocks  is  simply  smothered;  sometimes 
masses  of  Boulder  Clay  are  piled  up  against  the  steep  face 
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of  an  esoarpment,  or  moundy  hills  of  the  Bame  deposit 
stand  on  a  dip-alope,  and  in  this  way  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  each  feature  are  destroyed  to  the  eye.  If 
the  driftless  area  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  South  York- 
shire be  compared  with  the  drift-covered  corresponding 
area  of  Lancashire,  the  contrast  between  the  sharp  defini- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  one,  and  the  indistinctness  and 
f aintness  of  the  features  of  the  other,  is  very  striking. 

Broadening  of  YBHejm  by  Biver  ▲ction. — In  the 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  escarpments  and  dip- 
slopes,  we  had  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  valley 
of  great  width  may  be  cut  out  by  the  gradual  working  of  a 
stream  of  very  moderate  size.  In  many  other  cases  rivers 
have  excavated  valleys,  which  at  first  sight  seem  out  of  all 

Proportion  to  their  size,  by  similar  artifices.  The  great 
readth,  for  instance,  of  many  river  valleys  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  course  is  mainly  due  to  the  incessant  shifting  of 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  river  swings  from  side  to  side, 
attacks  first  one  bank  and  then  another,  and  by  the  joint 
action  of  its  undermining  below  and  subaerial  wear  above, 
the  sides  of  the  valley  are  worked  back,  and  widening  inces- 
santly goes  on. 

Catting  back  of  the  Channels  of  Bivers. — We  have 
hitherto  dwelt  mainly  on  the  action  of  rivers  in  lower- 
ing their  beds,  we  have  now  to  look  at  work  they  do  in 
a  somewhat  different  direction.  In  many  cases,  owing  to 
the  imequal  hardness  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow, 
they  are  enabled  to  cut  back  and  lengthen  the  gorges  in 
which  they  run.  The  nature  of  this  action,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  carried  On,  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  sketch  in  Fig.  122. 

We  see  there  a  brook  flowing  in  a  narrow  gorge,  which 
is  shut  in  at  its  upper  end  by  a  diff,  over  which  the  water 
tumbles  in  a  little  fall.  The  upper  part  of  this  diff  is 
formed  of  a  bed  of  rock  which  projects  well  above  the 
strata  below ;  the  same  bed  is  seen  jutting  out  here  and 
there  among  the  foliage  in  prominent  ledges  from  the  sides 
of  the  ravine.  This  rock  evidently  stands  out  because  it  is 
harder  than  those  underneath  it,  and  this  is  specially  the 
case  at  the  waterfall,  because  the  spray  is  there  always 
playing  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  aiding  other  subaerial 
forces  to  wear  away  the  soft  rocks  of  its  lower  part.  When- 
ever the  ledge  at  the  top  has  been  in  this  way  suffidently 
undermined,  a  slice  breaks  off  along  a  joint,  and  an  even 
face  is  produced.  Undermining  then  begins  again,  till  an- 
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othfn*  fall  of  the  capping  rock  results.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  a  pile  of  freshly  feSlen  fragments  shows  that  the  pro- 
cess is  always  going  on.  Thus  the  waterfall,  which  has  in 
the  lapse  of  time  travelled  along  the  whole  of  the  ravine, 
is  still  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  gorge  is  being 
continually  eaten  farther  and  farther  back. 

Instances  of  this  phase  of  river  action  may  be  seen  in 
every  mountain  brook  that  flows  over  alternations  of  hard 
and  soft  rocks.  The  grandest  case  known  is  that  of 
Niagara,  so  well  described  by  Lyell.* 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  action  just  described  very  im- 
portcmt  modifications  in  the  surface-form  and  drainage- 
system  of  a  country  may  be  brought  about.  A  trifling 
rivulet  streaming  down  the  face  of  a  ridge  may  deepen, 


Fig.  122. — Bkouk  cutting  back  a  Rayinb. 

and  at  the  same  time  eat  back  its  channel,  till  a  deep  valley, 
cutting  completely  through  the  range,  is  produced  Thus 
a  transverse  feeder  to  a  longitudind.  valley  ihight  spring 
into  existence,  from  which  longitudinal  branches  would  ex- 
tend themselves ;  indeed,  while  it  is  likely  that  the  great 
transverse  valleys  have  been  carved  in  the  manner  already 
described  out  of  the  original  plain  of  marine  denudation,  we 
may  reasonably  refer  the  lesser  valleys  of  the  same  class  to 
this  cutting-back  process. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  too,  how,  when  a  ridge  has 
been  cut  across  by  the  gradual  working  back  of  a  ravine,  a 
very  trifling  amount  of  imequal  upheaval  might  reverse  the 
direction  of  the  drainage,  and  turn  streams  into  this  new 

♦  Principles  of  Geology,  10th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  358 ;  Travels  in  North 
Anerica,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 
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channel  which  had  previously  discharged  themselves  bj  dif- 
ferent outlets. 

The  cutting  back  of  river  channels  is  not  confined  to  dis- 
tricts where  the  rocks  are  of  unequal  hardness,  though  it 
is  in  such  that  it  goes  on  most  rapidly ;  it  happens  more  or 
less  everywhere,  and  must  take  place  largely  in  rocks,  like 
limestone,  which  are  chemically  soluble.  The  brooks,  for 
instance,  that  flow  down  the  dip-slope  of  the  Chalk  range, 
push  their  heads  yearly  higher  and  higher  up  the  incline, 
and  may  in  the  end  give  rise  to  valleys  cutting  quite  through 
the  ridge,  which  may  carry  off  much  of  &e  drainage  of 
the  flat  country  beyond. 

SECTION  IV.— FEATURES  DUE  TO  THE  ACTION  OF  ICE. 

We  have  already  had  to  do  with  the  denuding  action  of 
ice,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  matericus  for  the 
formation  of  Derivative  rocks ;  we  will  now  inquire  into 
its  effects  on  the  shape  of  the  surface. 

We  saw  that  ice-sheets  and  glaciers  are  always  moving 
slowly  from  higher  to  lower  levels,  and  that,  as  they  move, 
they  wear  away  the  rocks  over  which  they  pass,  by  means 
of  the  stones  frozen  into  their  under  surface. 

The  shape  given  to  the  face  of  a  country  by  this  grinding 
action  is  totalfy  different  from  that  produced  by  any  other 
denuding  agent,  and  therefore  calls  for  special  notice  in 
the  present  chapter. 

But  ice-worn  surfaces  have  a  further  interest  for  the 

Clogist.  Changes  in  climate  may  cause  ice  to  disappear, 
the  markings  it  impressed  on  the  solid  rock  survive 
long  after  it  has  passed  away ;  and  the  observer,  when  he 
has  once  learned  to  recognise  their  distinctive  character, 
infers  from  these  surface-forms  the  former  presence  of  an 
ice-sheet  and  the  path  it  took,  as  readily  and  as  certainly 
as  the  hunter  draws  corresponding  conclusions  from  the 
footmarks  and  trail  of  an  animal.  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled  to  show  that  countries  which  now  enjoy  a  tem- 
perate climate,  were  once  placed  under  conditions  such  as 
now  prevail  only  in  Arctic  regions. 

General  Aspect  of  Ice-worn  Districts. — ^A  sheet  of 
ice,  as  it  flows  over  a  coimtry,  wears  down  all  projecting 
points,  and  smooths  off  all  rough  places,  and  in  tms  way 
the  hills  of  an  ice-worn  tract  get  a  general  rounded  hum- 
mocky  outline.  No.wo^ds  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  suioh  districts ;  but  any  one  who  has  stood 
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in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  lofty  hills  formed  of  baare  rock, 
-where  ice-work  has  gone  on  on  a  large  scale,  never  forgets 
the  wonder  with  which  he  for  the  ii^t  time  gazed  on  the 
sameness  of  the  flowins^  contours  which  every  hill  offered 
to  the  view.  It  is  as  if  some  giant  hand  had  taken  sheet 
after  sheet  of  emery  paper,  and  rubbed  and  ground  away 
till  every  prominent  peak  and  bristling  crag  had  been  cleared 
off,  and  every  valley-side  smoothed  down.  The  view  in 
Fig.  126  will,  perhaps,  give  some  faint  notion  of  the  pecu- 
liar aspect  of  such  a  landscape ;  the  hilla  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  lake  are  strongly  typical. 

In  some  cases  this  smoothing  extends  itself  over  the  tops 
of  the  highest  hills,  and  furnishes  proof  that  the  whole 
country  has  been  wrapped  in  one  universal  mantle  of  ice, 
like  Greenland  and  the  Antarctic  continent  at  the  present 
day.  Elsewhere  the  ice-worn  surfaces  are  confined  to  the 
valleys,  and  extend  only  to  a  certain  height  up  the  hill- 
sides, in  which,  case  the  glaciation  was  less  extensive,  und 
the  ice  took  the  form  of  glaciers.  The  observer  must 
not,  however,  jump  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  determined  a  line  above  which  the  ice  did  not  rise, 
merely  because  he  finds  traces  of  its  action  plentiful  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  slopes  and  apparently  absent  on  the  hill- 
tops. Ice-tracks  of  course  suJffer,  and  are  in  time  com- 
pletely removed,  by  denudation ;  they  will  evidently  weather 
away  faster  on  exposed  summits  than  in  lower  and  more 
sheltered  spots,  and  this  may  be  the  explanation  of  their 
absence  ^bove  a  certain  elevation.  But  if  we  find  a  fairly 
hard  line,  below  which  the  ground  is  very  generally 
smoothed,  and  if  above  that  line  it  is  rugged  and  bristling, 
and  does  not  yield  to  the  most  careful  search  the  faintest 
remnant  or  trace  of  ice-worn  patches,  then  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  that  line  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  ice. 

Polished  Snrfoces. — The  features  just  described  are 
those  wJiich  strike  the  eye  on  a  general  view  of  an  ice-worn 
country.  The  minor  details,  which  closer  examination 
reveal,  are  no  less  remarkable  and  no  less  important 
geologically. 

Bock  surfaces  worn  by  modem  glaciers  have  frequently 
a  polish  as  perfect  as  could  be  produced  in  a  lathe ;  and 
similar  surfaces  of  very  ancient  date,  when  they  have  been 
protected  from  the  air  by  a  coating  of  day  or  other  imper- 
vious material,  are  found  to  have  lost  scarcely  any  of  their 
original  high  polish. 

Scratohes.—  We  have  already  explained  that  the  tools 
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which  enable  ice  to  grind  away  the  rocks  over  which  it 
passes,  are  stones  frozen  into  its  under  surface.  The  high 
polish  just  mentioned  is  produced  by  fine  sand;  stones 
cut  grooves  or  striations  according  to  their  size,  the  small 
sharp  points  etching  on  the  rocks  scratches  as  fine  as  the 
most  delicate  work  of  a  steel  engraving,  the  larger  blocks 
ploughing  out  flutings  and  coarse  ruts.  Fig.  123  shows 
a  stone  on  which  both  fine  and  coarse  striae  have  been 
impressed. 

These  markings  are  of  the  utmost  value.  The  scratches 
on  the  stone  figured  above  will  be  noted  to  be  rudely 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  this  gi^neral  direction  is 
evidently  that  in  which  the  ice  flowed.  By  observing  and 
recording  the  bearings  of  similar  scratches  on  rocks  in 
place,  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  down  the  line  of  the  path 
which  the  ice  that  made  them,  took  across  the  country.  Also 
the  relation  of  the  scratches  to  the  surface  will  enable  us 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  glaciation,  and  to  say 
whether  it  amounted  to  a  imiversal  ice-sheet  or  got  no 
further  than  valley  glaciers.  In  the  first  case,  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  produces  a  pressure  sufficient  to  drive 
the  ice  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  not  exactly  in 
straight  lines  over  hill  and  across  valley,  but  still  with 
considerable  disregard  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface ; 
the  scratches  in  consequence  radiate  in  a  general  way  out- 
wards, from  the  centres  of  maximum  elevation,  and  fre- 
quently pass  up  the  sides  and  across  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  the  case  of  glaciers,  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and 
the  scratches  which  it  cuts,  are  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the 
valleys. 

Bodies  Moutonnies. — From  the  grooves  and  scratches 
just  described,  we  can  lay  down  the  course  of  the  ice's 
motion,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  which  way  it  travelled.  We 
can  learn,  for  instance,  that  its  path  lay  north  and  south, 
but  not  whether  it  came  from  north  to  south,  or  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  This  information  we  gather  from  the  shape 
of  certain  rounded  hummocks,  always  found  in  glaciated 
districts  and  called  Eoches  Moutonn^es. 

Fig.  1 24  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these ;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  while  the  right-hand  side  rises  from  the  ground  with 
a  gentle,  smoothly-rounded  slope,  the  front  is  steep  and 
compcuratively  imwom. 

If  we  examine  a  valley  still  occupied  by  a  glacier,  but  in 
which  the  ice  formerly  extended  lower  down  than  now,  we 
shall  find  that  the  gentle  slopes  of  all  the  moutonn6ed 
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bosses  look  up  the  valley,  and  their  steep  fronts  all  face 
the  opposite  way ;  since  the  motion  of  the  glacier  is  down 
the  vaUey,  this  amounts  to  saying  that  the  smooth  faces 
point  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  ice  comes. 

Similarly,  in  a  country  from  which  ice  has  completely  dis- 
appeared, if  the  moutomi6ed  surfaces  are  preserved,  we  learn 
from  them  in  what  direction  to  look  for  the  source  of  the  ice. 


■'m:? 


Fig,  124. — BOOHB  MOUTONN^B. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  peculiar  form  came  about, 
and  why  the  opposite  faces  of  the  hillocks  are  so  different. 
Let  the  line  8  Sin.  Fig.  125  represent  the  rugged  surface 
of  a  rocky  country  over  which  a  sheet  of  ice  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  As  the  ice  is  driven  up 
the  slope  A,  it  will  grind  away  all  the  inequalities,  and 
work  the  surface  down  to  an  even  rounded  outline.     The 


Fig.  126. — Diagram  to  illubt&atb  thb  Foruatioit  of  Roches 

MoUTONNtBS. 

debris  produced  will  be  pushed  on  over  the  crest,  and  fall 
down  on  a  bank  in  front  of  the  hillock.  The  ice,  as  it 
moves  on,  will  ride  over  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  not 
touch,  or  touch  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  face  B,  which 
will  therefore  retain  its  roughness.  Where  the  ice  impinges 
on  the  next  projection  of  rock,  the  face  which  it  meets  will 
be  worn  smooth,  and  the  opposite  side  will  be  protected  by 
debris,  and  be  little  affected.    In  the  end,  wnen  the  ioe 
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has  gone,  and  the  loose  debris  has  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation, there  will  remain  only  the  part  tinted  dark  in  the 
figure,  that  is  to  say  a  couple  of  hummocks  with  the  out- 
line which  has  been  described  as  characteristic  of  roches 
moutonn6es. 

Xoraines. — ^The  moraines  of  vanished  glaciers  are  as 
important  as  the  traces  of  ice-action  already  mentioned, 
whether  we  look  upon  them  as  features  in  the  scenery  or 
as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to  read  the  history  of  former 
glaciations.  Longitudinal  moraines  remain  as  long  lines 
of  hummocky  mounds  or  ridges  running  alonff  the  aides  of 
valleys ;  terminal  moraines  have  a  similar  outline,  but  stretch 
acroM  the  valley  in  a  horse-shoe-shaped  curve,  with  its 
convexity  pointing  downwards.  The  latter  have  frequently 
suffered  largely  feom  denudation,  but,  where  they  are  well 
preserved,  tiiey  sometimes  furnish  an  elegcmt  proof  that 
the  glacier  which  gave  rise  to  them  dwindled  away  little 
by  little  before  it  finally  disappeared.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  the  upper  recesses  of  mountain  valleys  a  series  of 
small  terminal  moraines,  one  within  the  other,  each  one 
more  puny  than  the  one  below  it.  From  these  we  learn 
that,  after  the  ice  had  disappeared  from  the  low  country, 
glaciers  still  held  their  own  in  the  uplands ;  but  that,  as 
the  climate  improved,  they  shrunk  back  higher  and  higher 
up  the  valleys.  Each  moraine  marks  a  line  at  which  the 
glacier  paused  for  a  while  in  its  retreat,  and  the  diminish- 
ing size  of  the  rubbish  heaps  which  it  produced  during 
.  each  stationary  interval,  points  to  a  corresponding  gradual 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  ice. 

Lakes. — ^We  may  conveniently  consider  here  the  method 
of  the  formation  of  lakes,  because  a  large  number  of  the 
hollows  in  which  they  He  are  certainly  m  some  way  con- 
nected with  ice-action,  and  perhaps  have  been  formed 
entirely  by  its  agency. 

The  origin  of  some  lakes  is  obvious  enough.  Just  as  an 
ornamental  sheet  of  water  or  reservoir  is  formed  by  throw- 
ing an  embankment  across  a  valley,  so  the  water  of  some 
lakes  is  held  back  by  natural  dams,  composed  of  materials 
different  from  the  rock  that  forms  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  basin.  An  old  terminal  moraine  often  acts  as  a  dam, 
the  space  above,  which  was  once  filled  with  ice,  being  now 
occupied  partly  by  water. 

In  a  similar  way  landslips  and  streams  of  lava  some- 
times block  lip  a  valley,  and  pond  back  the  water  of  its 
stream  into  a  lake. 
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Again,  hummocks,  Buch  as  Esken,  and  Sand-dunes, 
sometimes  enclose  lakes,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  better 
imderstood  when  the  student  has  read  in  the  next  section 
an  account  of  the  method  of  formation  of  these  moundy 
elevations. 

Volcanic  craters  also  are  sometimes  converted  into  Hikes, 
when  the  volcanic  activity  has  become  extinct. 

Some  deposits,  such  as  that  known  as  Glacial  Drift,  have 
been  thrown  down  in  an  irregular  manner,  with  a  rough, 
uneven  surface.  Water  accumulates  in  the  hollows  so 
formed,  and  gives  rise  to  little  lakes. 

Anotiber  way  in  which  lakes  may  be  produced  is  by  im- 
equal  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  origin  of  those  remarkable  lakes  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  which  lie  far  below  the  present  sea-level.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  long  gorge  in  which  the  stream 
flows  was  cut  out  by  a  river,  which  probably  emptied 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Subterranean  movements 
then  went  on  along  the  basin.  The  southern  end  was 
raised  into  a  barrier,  closing  the  former  exit ;  higher  up, 
the  movement  gradually  changed  into  one  of  depression, 
and  along  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  the  groimd  was 
sunk  deep  below  the  sea-level;  but  the  depression  was 
greater  at  some  spots  than  others,  and  by  this  unequal 
bending  down  profound  hollows  were  formed  along  the 
course  of  the  stream,  now  occupied  by  the  lakes  in  question. 
Till  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  examined  geologi- 
cally, we  cannot  say  that  the  expiration  just  given  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  The  folding  of  the  surface  into  hoUows  is  a 
possible  cause  of  the  origin  of  lakes  that  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  can  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
conclusively  shown  that  a  lake  has  originated  in  this 
manner. 

Lakes  are  occasionally  formed  in  a  way  somewhat  akin 
to  that  last  described  by  the  dissolving  away  of  beds  of 
soluble  materials  beneath  the  surface.  This  has  gone  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  Cheshire.  The  New  Bed  Marl,  which 
covers  a  large  part  of  that  county,  contains  thick  lenticular 
beds  of  Rock  Salt.  Percolating  water  gradually  carries 
these  away  in  solution,  and  forms  great  underground  cavi- 
ties, into  which  the  overlying  rocks  sink  down,  and  so 
depressions,  which  are  soon  filled  with  water,  are  formed 
on  the  surface.  In  places  where  brine  is  pumped  from 
these  beds  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the  removal  goes  on 
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more  rapidly  than  under  natural  conditionF  and  subsidences 
occur  on  a  large  scale. 

Lakes  are  occasionally  formed  on  the  alluvial  flats  of 
great  rivers  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  When  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  one  of  the  great  winding  sweeps  of  a  river  is 
cut  through,  the  entrances  to  the  old  channel  frequently 
get  choked  up,  and  a  portion  of  the  former  bed  is  isolated 
and  converted  into  a  crescent-shaped  sheet  of  water.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  the  whole  space  between  the  old  and 
new  channeLs  is  turned  into  a  lake.  The  alluvial  surfaces 
are  not  exactly  flat,  but  usually  rise  towards  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  because  it  is  there  tliat  sediment  is  thrown  down 
most  largely ;  in  this  way  natural  embankments  are  formed 
along  the  margins  of  the  river,  and  when  the  raised  edges 
of  the  old  and  new  channels  coalesce,  and  the  sunken  space 
between  is  filled  by  rain  or  high  floods,  a  closed  sheet  of 
water  is  produced.  Lakes  formed  by  these  methods  are 
plentiful  along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi.* 

The  lakes,  however,  formed  in  the  ways  just  described 
form  a  very  small  minority  of  those  which  exist.  Lakes 
are  most  abundant  in  northern  regions,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  of 
the  above  heads.  The  reader  may  recoUect  a  picture  in 
Punchf  where  a  tourist  from  a  manufacturing  district  re- 
marks of  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  *  *  We  call  them  *  Eesevors  * 
in  our  ooimtry."  The  speech  betrayed  geological  ignorance 
quite  as  much  as  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  picturesque. 
These  lakes  are  not  bodies  of  water  held  back  by  dams 
resting  on  the  rock  of  the  country;  they  lie  in  hollows 
which  are  scooped  out  in  rock  itself  below  the  general 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  the  Hp  that  holds  back 
the  water  is  solid  and  composed  of  the  same  rock  as  the 
bottom  and  the  hills  on  either  side.  Basins  enclosed  in 
this  way  by  an  unbroken  rim  of  solid  rock  all  round  are 
called  ^'jock  basins,"  and  it  is  in  depressions  of  this 
nature  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  lakes,  in  northern 
latitudes  at  least,  are  found  to  lie. 

Fig.  126  is  a  sketch  of  a  lake,  which  a  little  examination 
proves  to  lie  in  a  rock  basin.  Along  the  sides,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  left-hand  margin,  the  ice-worn  surfaces  of  the 
hills  plunge  down  steeply  beneath  the  water,  and  a  single 
glance  is  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  edges  of  the  hollow 
are  formed  of  solid  rock.  The  nature  of  the  barrier  at  the 
«  Lyell,  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  ii.  185,  203,  233. 
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lower  end  is  not  so  obvious  at  first,  for  tlie  ground  is  much 
obscured  by  debris  from  the  surrounding  hills  ;  but  where 
the  stream  issues  from  the  lake  it  has  cleared  away  the 
loose  matter,  and  we  see  clearly  enough  that  the  water  is 
flowing  over  a  lip  of  solid  rock,  and  that  it  is  this  and 
not  a  dam  of  transported  matter  that  holds  back  the  water. 

The  reader  will  notice  in  the  smoothed  and  rounded  out- 
line of  the  hills,  and  the  moutonneed  bosses  that  project 
from  the  debris  in  the  foregroimd,  signs  of  former  mtense 
gladation ;  the  surface  of  the  rock  also  over  which  the 
issuing  water  flows  is  smoothed  and  highly  polished.  We 
shall  see  immediately  that,  wherever  rock  basins  oocur, 
similar  proofs  of  gladation  are  present,  and  that  the  con- 
nection IS  probably  not  accidental. 

It  is  evidently  not  altogether  an  easy  matter  to  aoooont 
for  the  presence  of  a  rock  basin.  Of  me  various  explana- 
tions jufit  given  of  the  origin  of  lakes  none  will  apply  here, 
unless  it  be  that  of  unequal  sinking  of  the  surface.  But  a 
very  cursory  examination  will  show  that  many  rock  basins 


Fig.  127. — Sbgtion  across  a  Lake  fokmed  bt  Svbsidekcb. 

have  not  been  formed  thus.  If  they  had,  the  bedding  of 
the  rocks  beneath  ought  to  be  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  as  in  Fig.  127.  But  frequently  such  is  not  the  case ; 
the  beds  often  strike  directly  across  the  trend  of  the 
lake,  dip  at  all  possible  angles,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
on  end  beneath  the  water,  so  that  their  edges  must  have 
been  worn  off  to  form  the  dish  in  which  it  lies. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  something  which  can  scoop 
out  hollows  in  solid  rock,  and  Professor  Kamsay  suggested 
that  we  should  And  the  tool  we  want  in  sheets  of  ice. 

It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  impos- 
sibility in  this  hypothesis.  Denudation  by  any  fluid  agent 
clearly  could  not  form  rock  basins,  because  a  running 
stream,  though  it  might  nm  into  a  hole,  could  not  run 
out  up-hill  at  the  f^^er  end.  But  ice,  when  it  has 
entered  a  depression,  is  still  driven  forward  by  the  pressure 
of  the  mass  in  the  rear,  and  may  be  forced  out  ag^am  if  the 
slope  up  which  it  has  to  move  is  not  too  steep. 

Pursuing  this  lino  of  thought,  Professor  Bamsay  noticed 
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that  rock  basins  are  confined  to  certain  countries,  where 
they  occur  in  immense  numbers,  and  that  all  these 
countries  show  signs  of  former  ice-action  on  a  large  scale. 
Scotland,  for  instance,  the  Lake  district  of  England,  the 
hUlj  parts  of  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  North  America, 
were  all  of  them  covered  with  ice  at  a  time  geologically 
recent,  and  in  all  of  them  lakes  lying  in  rock  basins  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  surface,  and  were  once  more 
numerous  than  at  present,  because  many  have  been  silted 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
show  DO  signs  of  former  glaciation,  lakes  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  many,  probably  all,  of  those  we  meet  with  do  not 
lie  in  rock  basins. 

So  suggestive  an  association  led  to  the  idea  that  rock 
basins  may  have  been  scooped  out  by  ice  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner.  When  a  sheet  of  ice  descends  a  slope 
and  impinges  on  the  flatter  ground  at  its  foot,  the  ex- 
tremity, dnven  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  mass  behind, 
acts  like  a  great  gouging  tool,  and  ploughs  into  the  rocks 
of  the  plain.     The  cavity  thus  commenced  is  lengthened 


Fig.  128.— Section  across  a  Bock  Basin. 

out  as  the  ice  advances,  but  the  force  of  the  thrust  will 
grow  less  and  less  as  we  recede  from  its  source,  and  also 
as  the  glacier  moves  lower  down  it  melts  away,  and  the 
thickness,  and  therefore  the  pressure  due  to  its  weight, 
gradually  decreases.  The  amoimt  of  erosion  will  thus 
diminish  outwards  from  the  hill-foot,  and  the  hollow 
formed  will  gradually  shallow  in  that  direction  till  it 
comes  to  nothing.  In  this  way  a  trough  will  be  worked 
out  with  a  steep  face  on  the  side  nearest  the  source  of  the 
ice,  and  a  long  slope  shelving  up  gently  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  is  found  to  be  very  generally  the  outline  of 
a  rock  basin.  The  lake  we  have  already  given  as  an  illus- 
tration shows  it  to  perfection,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  129, 
which  is  a  section  on  a  true  scale  across  it  and  a  neigh- 
bouring lakelet.  The  slopes  above  the  head  of  each  lake 
are  ice- worn,  not  unfrequently  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  actual  inclined  planes,  so  steep  and  highly  polished  as 
to  afford  a  very  insecure  foothold  when  clear  of  debris ; 
they  plunge  down  at  once  into  the  water  without  the  least 
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change  of  inclination,  the  submerged  portion  being  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  At  the 
lower  ends  rock  surfaces,  equally  well  smoothed,  rise  at  a 
low  angle  from  beneath  the  water  and  slope  up  gently  till 
the  next  abrupt  descent  begins. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  basins  have  been 
filled  with  a  mass  of  moving  ice,  and  we  can  readily  realise 
how  they  may  have  been  formed  altogether  by  such  an 
agent.  A  glacier,  cascading  as  it  were  down  a  steep  face, 
was  driven  forcibly  against  the  flatter  ground  at  the  foot, 
and  ate  out  a  hole  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  basin. 
A  hollow  once  started,  the  constant  wearing  of  the  ice-flow 
would  enlarge  and  deepen  it,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
slope  of  the  bottom  would  be  smaller  at  the  lower  than  at 
the  upper  end ;  down  the  one  the  ice  slides  with  gravity  in 
its  favour,  while  it  has  to  move  up  the  other  against  the 
action  of  gravity;  when  it  enters  the  hole,  therefore,  its 
erosive  power  is  greater  than  when  it  is  leaving,  so  that  in 
the  one  case  a  larger  amount  of  material  is  removed  and  a 
steep  face  is  produced,  in  the  other  a  more  gentle  slope  is 
formed.  In  fact,  the  ice  having  got  into  the  hole  must  get 
out  of  it,  for  the  pressure  from  behind  will  not  allow  it  to 
stand  still.  But  the  only  way  of  getting  out  is  to  wear 
down  the  rock  that  stands  in  its  way  to  a  slope  gentle 
enough  to  allow  of  the  mass  sHdins^  up  it. 

Exactly  similar  results  will  follow  wherever  a  great 
sheet  of  ice  flows  over  an  uneven  surface.  We  only  want 
a  depression  to  begin  with.  Wherever  there  is  a  little 
hollow,  the  ice  will  go  down  into  it,  wear  it  deeper,  and  give 
it  the  same  sort  of  shape  as  the  basins  just  described.  Not 
that  rock  basins  will  always  exactly  conform  to  this  pattern. 
The  relative  hardness  of  the  rocks  of  their  floor  wiU  modify 
the  restdt,  greater  erosion  and  therefore  greater  depth 
being  produced  where  the  ice  crosses  beds  relatively  soft. 
The  thickness  of  the  ice  will  also  have  an  important  effect ; 
when  it  has  once  been  started  at  its  work,  the  thicker  the 
sheet  the  greater  will  be  the  weight  driving  it  down,  and 
the  greater  the  depth  to  which  it  will  penetrate.  Eock 
basins  will  therefore  be  most  likely  to  be  formed,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  beneath  those  parts  of  an  ice- 
sheet  where  it  is  thickest. 

It  is  important  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
the  ice  origin  of  rock  basins  that  the  student  should  clearly 
realise  how  very  shallow  in  comparison  with  their  length 
these  hollows  are.  Owing  to  the  vexy  general  practiceof  using 
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a  scale  for  heights  and  depths  larger  than  that  employed  for 
horizontal  distances,  most  illustrations  convey  a  very  false 
idea  of  the  shape  of  rock  basins.  The  section  of  Lough 
Maam  in  Fig.  129,  a  section  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  given 
in  Professor  Ramsay's  paper  quoted  below,  or  the  section 
of  Loch  Lomond,  facing  p.  518  of  Mr.  James  Geikie's 
"  Great  Ice  Age,"  all  of  which  are  drawn  to  a  true  scale 
and  therefore  do  not  exaggerate  the  slopes,  show  clearly 
that  these  depressions,  large  as  their  absolute  depth  seems, 
are,  when  their  relative  dimensions  are  taken  into  account, 
only  shallow  pans,  and  that  the  inclination  of  their  beds  is 
by  no  means  so  great  as  that  of  many  surfaces  up  which 
ice-sheets  have  certainly  flowed. 


Longfa  'M'^if*- 


Loncli  Blievesught. 


Fig.  129. — Sbction  along  Louoh  Maam  and  Louoh  SuBTttMAOHT, 
TWO  Rock  Basinb,  Go.  Doitboal,  I&bland. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  glacial  origin  of  many 
rock  basins  are  very  forcible,  even  though  we  may  not 
yet  have  hit  on  the  exact  nature  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  ice  has  been  able  to  scoop  out  these  hollows ;  but 
while  we  admit  this,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  possi- 
bility of  some  rock  basins,  specially  some  veiy  large  ones, 
having  been  formed  by  subterranean  movements.  If  we 
have  a  long  deep  valley  to  begin  with,  and  then  suppose 
a  number  of  broad  flat  anticUnals  to  be  formed  ranging 
athwart  it,  rock  basins  might  certainly  be  formed,  and 
the  tilt  that  it  was  necesscury  to  give  the  rocks  in  order 
to  produce  the  shelving  bottoms  of  the  basins  need  be 
very  small,  so  small  in  fact  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
detect  it,  specially  in  rocks  that  had  been  previously  dis- 
turbed and  contorted. 
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BECmON  V.--SURFACE8  NOT  WHOLLY  DUE  TO 
DENUDATION. 

So  far  we  iLave  been  dealing  with  ordinary  hills  and 
valleys — ^what  we  may  call  everyday  features — and  we  have 
seen  that  not  only  is  denudation  quite  competent  to  produce 
these  ineq  ualitieSy  but  that  we  know  of  no  other  agent  among 
existing  forces  that  could  have  formed  them.  Y alleys  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  as  troughs  or  trenches  du^  out 
by  denudation,  just  as  much  as  a  ditch  is  dug  out  with  a 
spade,  while  hills  are  the  remnants  which  denudation  has 
spared.  There  are,  however,  certain  reliefs  of  the  earth's 
surface,  in  the  formation  of  which  denudation  has  played 
only  a  subordinate  part,  and  to  these  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention. 

The  most  important  of  the  features  that  come  under  this 
head  are  Mountain  Chains;  next  in  order  we  may  put 
Volcanic  Cones;  and  then  we  shall  have  to  notice  the 
minor  instances  of  Eskers,  Moraines,  Sand-dunes,  and 
Alluvial  Elats.  In  the  case  of  all  but  the  last  we  shall  find 
that,  though  their  main  outlines  have  been  determined  by 
some  cause  other  than  denudation,  they  have  by  no  means 
been  unaffected  by  that  all-present  agent,  and  that  all  the 
lesser  details  of  their  surface-form  are  due  to  its  action. 

Mountain  Chains. — ^The  word  mountain  in  its  popular 
acce|>tation  can  be  scarcely  said  to  carry  with  it  any  very 
definite  meaning.  It  is  used  vaguely  for  a  very  high  or 
otherwise  noteworthy  hill,  but  the  limit  above  which  a  hill 
must  rise  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  be  called  a  moimtain 
is  purely  arbitrary,  and  depends  largely  on  its  surroundings. 
The  Bigi,  for  instance,  is  so  dwarfed  hj  the  neighbouring 
Alpine  peaks,  that  it  is  reckoned  no  more  than  a  subordi- 
nate summit ;  if  it  were  transported  to  the  flats  of  Holland, 
it  would  be  l^ere  looked  upon  as  a  conspicuous  mountain. 

But  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  de'finition,  though  perhaps 
not  a  veiy  rigid  one,  of  what  is  meant  by  a  mountain  chain. 
The  one  great  leading  feature  which  distinguiBhes  moun- 
tain chains  from  the  hills  and  ridges  we  have  hitherto  been 
dealing  with  we  shall  find  in  the  end  to  be  this.  They  are 
not  blocks  of  rock  that  stick  up  because  the  matter  that 
once  surrounded  them  has  been  removed  by  denudation ; 
lA^  owe  their  superior  elevation  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks  of 
which  they  are  composed  have  been  squeeud  and  ridged  up  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  rocks  of  the  country  on  either  side, 
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But  this  is  not  a  truth  that  can  be  learned  by  direct  ob- 
servation ;  it  is  rather  a  conclusion  we  arrive  at  only  after 
hayinp^  gone  through  a  somewhat  complex  train  of  reason- 
iag ;  it  is  not  therefore  very  well  suited  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  definition.  But  if  all  the  regions  that  have  undergone 
this  squeezing-up  process  are  found  to  agree  in  possessing 
certain  simple  ana  easily  recognisable  external  characters, 
and  if  these  characters  are  not  found  anywhere  except  in 
such  reeions,  we  shall  have  in  these  peouHaiities  a  m^ans 
by  whidi  the  eye  alone  can  decide  whether  any  given  tract 
of  lofty  ground  is,  or  is  not,  entitled  to  be  called  a  mountain 
chain. 

Now  there  are  two  distinguishing  features  which  most, 
if  not  all,  mountain  chains  present. 

1st.  Their  breadth  is  smaQ  compared  with  their  length. 

2nd.  They  rise  sharply,  and  are  marked  off  dearly,  from 
the  country  on  either  side. 

It  is  by  the  first  of  these  tests  that  we  distinguish  between 
a  true  mountain  ran^  and  a  mere  lofty  plateau.  The 
former  consists  of  a  long  narrow  ridge,  or  a  succession 
of  ridges  running  rudely  parallel  to  each  other,  along 
the  crests  of  which  projecting  peaks'  are  perched  in  lines 
approximately  rectilinear.  A  plateau,  or  table-land,  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  elevated  ground  of  a  tolerably  uniform 
heieht  all  over,  and  any  points  that  rise  prominently  above  its 
IcvMore  liable  to  he  dotted  about  without  order  or  arrangement. 

This  chain-like  structure  may  always  be  recognised  if  we 
take  a  broad  view  of  any  great  mountain  range,  though 
here  and  there  it  may  be  dSlicult  of  detection,  or  may  be 
for  a  while  lost  altogether.  This  will  be  the  case  at  mose 
great  knots  of  mountains  which  are  formed  where  two  or 
more  ranges  meet  or  cross  one  another ;  but  such  excep- 
tions are  of  the  nature  of  local  accidents,  and  do  not  pre- 
Tent  us  from  realising  the  ^neral  character  of  the  ridges 
as  a  whole,  any  more  than  me  fact  that  a  long  street  opens 
out  every  here  and  there  into  broad  squares,  prevents  our 
seeing  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  street  and  not  a  square. 

The  second  feature  will  be  found  to  be  present  to  a  far 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  great  mountain  ranfi^.  It  is 
true  that  the  main  central  chain  is  usually  neoiked  by 
lower  parallel  ridges,  and  that  these  lessen  in  some 
measure  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  from  the  hi^h 
lands  to  the  plains,  and  make  it  difficult  to  say  exacUy 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  but  for  all  this  the 
eye  seldom  fails  to  recognise  on  a  general  view  the  exist- 
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once  of  a  change  in  feature  more  or  less  sudden,  even  though 
it  may  be  haiSly  possible  to  lay  one's  finger  on  the  actual 
spot  where  it  occurs. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  form  a  good  idea  of  the  broad 
structure  and  general  character  of  a  mountain  chain  in  this 
way.  Let  him  take  a  number  of  long,  B<juat,  triangular 
pr^ms,  of  different  sizes,  and  lay  them,  with  their  broad 
laoes  downwards,  parallel  to  one  another  on  a  table,  the 
highest  in  the  middle,  the  smallest  outside,  and  the  rest 
ranged  between  in  the  order  of  their  size ;  then  let  him 
eut  and  hack  the  upper  edges  till  their  outline  becomes 
ja^^ged  and  serrated.  The  group  will  then  form  a  very 
fair  representation  of  a  mountain  chain  composed  of  a 
number  of  parallel  ridges,  increasing  in  height  towards  the 
centre,  and  with  prominent  peaks  ranged  along  their 
crests ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  group  is  clearly  marked 
off  from  the  flat  of  the  table  will  enable  him  to  realise  how 
a  mountain  chain  rises  boldly  and  sharply  out  of  the 
oountiy  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  definition,  just  given  will  exclude  from  the  class  of 
mountain  chains  many  tracts  of  lofty  country  usually 
spoken  of  as  mountainous.  For  instance,  it  will  not  allow 
of  the  existence  of  mountain  ranges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  If  we  were  to  look  down  on  that  country  from  a 
balloon,  we  should  see  nothing  corresponding  to  our  table 
and  array  of  prisms.  On  the  contraiy,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  ffreat  table-land,  not  perfectly  flat,  but  with  a  surface 
slighSy  undulating  like  that  of  a  sea  roughened  by  the 
wind ;  valleys  would  be  seen  to  cut  across  it,  but  they  would 
look  like  trenches,  and  would  scarcely  interfere  with  the 
apparent  ^neral  evenness  of  the  surface.  And  if  we 
checked  this  first  impression  by  the  aid  of  a  raised  map  of 
thd  district,  we  should  find  that  our  eyes  had  not  deceived 
us.  A  sheet  of  paper  laid  horizontally  on  such  a  map 
will  touch,  -or  very  nearly  touch,  the  tops  of  almost  all 
the  hills ;  here  and  there  a  hole  may  have  to  be  made  to 
aUow  a  projecting  point  to  come  through,  but  these  are  few 
in  number,  none  of  them  rise  much  above  the  average  level 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  and  most  of  them  occur  at 
haphazcurd  and  wim  no  tendency  to  a  linear  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  Italy,  we  shall  realise 
the  contrast  between  a  lofty  table-land,  like  that  of  Scotland, 
and  a  true  mountain  cham ;  for  the  Apennines,  in  spite  of 
their  moderate  height,  are  clearly  entitled  to  that  rank. 
They  form  a  range  decidedly  long  and  narrow,  and  they 
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are  flanked  on  botli  sides  by  ground  markedly  inferior  to 
them  in  eleration. 

The  two  distinguishing  features  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting,  though  they  are  useful  as  enabling  us  to  re- 
cognise mountain  chains,  throw  no  light  on  the  mode  of 
their  formation.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  fact  which  has  a 
mc  fit  important  bearing  in  this  direction.  All  hill  ranges 
which  present  these  features  are  found  to  agree  in  possejs- 
ing  another  peculiarity.  The  strata.of  which  they  are  eym- 
poeid  are  akoaye  found  to  have  been  violently  disturbed.  Ihe 
mofet  striking  form  of  distortion  is  crumphng  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  by  which  the  beds  haye  been  folded  into  curves 


Fig.  130.~IxiyaBSioN  of  Mountadt  Stkata  bt  zhtknsb  Foldxhi. 

of  enormous  radius,  and  puckered  up  into  the  most  com- 
plicated contortions ;  in  many  cases  this  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  bend  over  the  rocks  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  130, 
and  give  rise  to  perfect  and  repeated  inversion. 

Instances  of  tnis  kind  have  already  been  given,  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  how  completely  mountain  sections  may 
mislead  us  as  to  the  true  order  of  the  beds,  when  parts 
of  the  folds  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  Faulting 
on  a  large  scale  is  also  very  generally  met  with  amone 
the  disturbed  strata  of  mountain  chains,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  faults  are  frequently  reversed.     The  axes  of  the 
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folds  and  the  faults  are  in  a  general  way  parallel  to  the 
trend  of  the  range. 

It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  the  distinotion  between 
mountain  chains  and  plateaus  can  be  always  rigidly  main- 
tained ;  there  are  elevated  tracts  which  are  somewhat  inter-  ^ 
mediate  between  the  two,  and  about  which  it  is  not  easy  to  , 
sap  to  which  class  they  ought  to  be  referred.  The  strata 
of  table-lands  are  sometimes  folded  and  contorted  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
of  mountain  chains,  and  show  locally  intense  crumpling  and 
inversion.  But  in  the  one  case  the  plication  has  been  wide- 
spread, and  the  resulting  contortion  is  consequently  on  the 
whole  less  violent ;  in  the  other  it  has  been  localised  and 
concentrated  along  certain  lines,  whereby  the  effects  have 
been  rendered  more  pronounced  and  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively narrow  belt. 

The  reader  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  have  arrived  at  a  dear 
notion  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  moimtain  chain.  It 
is  a  long  narrow  range  of  very  lofty  ground,  sharply  marked 
oS  from  the  country  on  each  side,  and  the  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  violently  disturbed,  as  if  they  had  been 
squeezed  together  forcibly  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  chain. 

These  beinc;  the  facts,  to  what  conclusion  do  they  lead  us 
as  to  the  meinod  of  formation  of  mountain  chains  ? 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  process 
which  gave  rise  to  areas  of  dry  land  consisted  in  a  tolding 
of  the  earth's  crust  into  arches  and  troughs,  that  continents 
are  in  a  broad  sense  the  denuded  backs  of  arches,  and  that 
oceanic  depressions  have  had  their  rise  in  troughs.  Now 
we  have  only  to  suppose  this  same  folding  process  to  act 
with  intense  energy  along  certain  lines,  and  we  have  the 
machinery  competent  to  produce  a  mountain  chain.  A  long 
narrow  ridge  would  be  gradually  raised  above  the  general 
surface,  and  if  elevation  went  on  faster  than  denudation 
could  wear  down  the  protuberance,  a  range  of  high  ground 
rising  sharply  from  the  country  on  either  side  woi^d  be  per- 
manently established.  At  the  same  time  the  thrust,  which 
squeezed  up  the  range,  would  contort  and  crumple  the  strata 
into  folds  ranging  parallel  to  its  length.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  the  work  was  done  at  the  same  time ;  the 
process  was  repeated  probably  over  and  over  again  along 
the  same  genem  line,  and  thus  at  length  the  great  mountain 
ranges  were  brought  to  their  present  elevation.  On  this 
view  all  the  great  leading  reliefs  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
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the  result  of  a  kind  of  ehriyelling,  and  mountams  are  the 
more  prominent  wrinkles. 

To  this  theory  of  mountain-building  no  serious  objection 
has  yet  been  urged,  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  it  contained 
the  elements  of  a  true  e]q)lanation,  even  if  it  be  not  the 
full  explanation  itself.  There  are,  however,  certain  di£&- 
culties  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  accompanying  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  continents  and  oceanic  troughs ; 
these  have  been  already  hinted  at,  and  will  be  more  fully 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

There  are  two  more  facts  which  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains  was  the  work  of 
lateral  thrust.  The  one  is  the  presence  of  cleavage,  the 
planes  of  which  range  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  chain ; 
this  is  a  proof  that  the  rocks  have  been  compressed  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  The  other  fact  is 
that  mountain  chains  usually  show  a  central  core  or  axis  of 
Granite  or  some  allied  rock,  which  shades  off  insensibly 
.  on  either  side  into  Gneiss,  Mica  Schist,  and  other  highly 
metamorphic  forms,  while  from  these  last  a  gradual  pas- 
sage can  be  traced  into  unaltered  beds  (see  Fig.  138).  In 
other  words,  since  the  Granite  probably  marks  only  the 
extreme  stage  of  metamorphism,  the  interior  of  a  mountain 
chain  consists  of  intensely  metamorphosed  rocks,  and  the 
alteration  grows  less  and  less  as  we  recede  from  the  axis 
till  it  disappears  altogether.  Now  the  pressure  required 
by  our  theory  may  well  have  given  rise  to  heat  sufficient 
to  produce,  in  conjunction  with  other  agents,  this  meta- 
moiphism. 

The  bulk  of  a  moujitain  chain,  then,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  raised  to  its  present  position  by  the  violent 
crumpling  up  of  a  narrow  strip  of  tiie  earth's  crust.  But 
this  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  its  formation. 
While  this  was  going  on  denudation  was  not  idle,  and  it 
continued  to  work  when  the  elevation  was  completed.  As 
the  ridge  was  raised  highei*,  it  became  more  and  more  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  subaerial  denuding 
forces  were  enabled  to  act  upon  it  with  more  and  more 
telling  effect.  By  them  the  huge  uncouth  mass  was 
gradually  worked  into  its  present  shape,  and  carved  out 
into  an  assemblage  of  bristling  peaks,  craggy  precipices, 
ragged  gorges,  and  open  valleys. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  special  machinery  for  the  production  of  mountain  chains, 
and  why  they  cannot  be  looked  upon,  like  other  hiUs,  as 
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siinply  the  remnants  of  denudation.  There  are  two  main 
reasons  why  we  must  seek  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
mountain  diains  different  from  uiat  whioh  sufficed  for  or- 
dinary elevations. 

In  the  first  place,  what  we  may  call  the  isolation  of  moun- 
tain chains  is  a  sround  for  calling  in  some  special  agency 
for  their  production.  Where  intense  contortion,  deavage, 
and  metamorphism  are  manifested  only  along  a  certain 
band,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  forces 
which  gave  rise  to  these  phenomena  were  confined  to  that 
band,  or  at  least  acted  with  unusual  intensity  within  it. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  get  a  moimtain  chain  by  denudation 
alone,  an  amoimt  of  rock,  far  greater  than  we  haye  any 
reason  to  believe  denudation  can  have  removed,  must  have 
been  carried  away. 

We  have  seen  that  possibly  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
elevatinff  force  was  in  all  cases  the  same ;  that  where  it 
extendea  over  a  broad  area,  an  embryo  continent  was 
produced ;  but  where  it  was  limited  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  belt,  its  intensity  was  thereby  increased,  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  mountain-chain  were  the  result.  In  either 
case  it  was  certainly  denudation  that  gave  the  finishing 
touches,  and  carved  out  all  the  lesser  details  of  the 
outline. 

Voloanie  Coaas. — ^Volcanic  cones,  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect, are  mounds  of  fragments  of  rock,  which  were  shot  out 
of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  piled  up  in  a  heap  roimd  it, 
with  layers  of  lava  poured  from  time  to  time  over  the  pile 
in  a  semi-fluid  state  out  of  the  same  orifice.  Neither  denu- 
dation nor  elevation  had  anything  to  do  with  their  original 
formation,  but  the  former  agent  of  course,  as  time  goes  on, 
modifies  their  shape ;  by  the  washing  down  of  their  friable 
materials  their  conical  abruptness  is  diminished,  and 
gullies  and  gorges  are  scored  down  their  flanks. 

Eskers. — ^Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  minor 
features  of  hilly  d^tricts  in  northern  latitudes  are  certain 
long,  winding  ridges  and  hummocky  mounds  of  gravel  and 
sand,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Xames  in  Scotland,  and 
Eekers  in  Ireland.  They  rise  boldly  and  sharply  with  steep 
slopes,  to  heights  of  occasionally  as  much  as  100  feet  and 
sometimes  more,  from  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and 
the  singularity  of  their  appearance  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  others  beside  geologists.  Faiiy  legends  still  hover 
around  them ;  they  are  pointed  out  as  the  ropes  of  sand  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  an  enchanter  strove  to  keep  a 
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reetless  demon  oat  of  mischief ;  and  they  were  ntilised  aa 
natural  earthworks  in  the  days  of  early  warfare. 

To  acoonnt  for  the  origin  of  these  singular  hillocks, 
numerous  theories  have  been  propounded;  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  they  naye  not  all  been  produced 
in  the  same  way. 

Some  so-caUed  eskers  are  certainly  nothing  but  mounds, 
which  have  been  carved  by  denudation 
out  of  a  thick  sheet  of  gravel;  these 
present  no  peculiarity  which  entitles  to 
notice  in  the  present  section. 

But  there  are  others  to  which  this 
explanation  will  not  apply,  and  which 
undoubtedly  owe  their  shape  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
materials  have  been  heaped  up. 

Several  facts  lead  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  long  ridges  run  together,  and  en- 
close oval-shaped  hollows  without  an 
outlet  J  which  are  sometimes  still  occu- 
pied by  tarns,  and  sometimes  by  peaty 
or  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  siltiiig 
up  of  lakes  that  once  lay  in  them.  iS 
is  evident  that  these  depressions  could 
not  have  been  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of 
gravel  by  rain  or  river  action,  because 
uiere  is  no  road  by  which  a  stream  of 
water  could  escape  from  them ;  and  the 
only  way  we  can  account  for  their  occur- 
rence is  by  supposing  that  the  gravel 
was  piled  up  in  heaps  round  the  central 
hollow,  so  as  to  enclose  it  completely  on 
all  sides. 

This  conclusion  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  internal  structure  of  the 
kames.  When  6ut  across,  they  show  a 
section  like  that  in  Fig.  131.  The  gravel 
is  very  distinctly  though  irregularly  bedded,  and  the  beds 
arch  over,  so  that,  in  a  general  way,  &e  direction  and  amount 
of  the  dip  is  about  the  same  as  the  dopes  of  the  surface  of 
the  ridge.  This  is  just  the  structure  that  would  be  produced 
if  the  materials  had  been  heaped  up  by  currents  coming 
alternately  from  opposite  quarters.  Such  conditions  exist 
where  a  river  with  fall  enough  to  enable  it  to  carry  down 
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gravel  enters  a  tidal  sea.  Tlie  oireater  part  of  the  heavy 
material  is  let  fall  near  the  mourn  of  the  river  and  forms  a 
''  bar."  At  low  water  there  is  nothing  to  check  the  force  of 
the  stream,  and  it  rolls  the  gravel  up  the  inner  face  of  the 
bar  and  airanffes  it  in  layers  dipping  towards  the  land ;  as 
the  tide  rises  the  river  is  poundea  back,  and  the  incoming 
waves  roll  pebbles  up  the  outer  face  of  the  bar,  spreading 
them  out  in  beds  which  dip  towards  the  sea. 

At  very  many  spots  where  eskers  occur,  exactly  such 
conditions  as  these  would  be  produced  if  the  land  were 
submerged.  Eskers  are  extremely  common,  for  instance, 
where  large  mountain  valleys  open  out  into  flatter  country. 
Supposing  the  sea  to  encroach  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the 
valleys,  me  load  of  debris  brought  down  by  the  mountain 
torrents  would  be  tossed  about  alternately  by  the  stream 
and  the  incoming  tide,  and  arranged  in  mounds  and  ridges. 

An  excellent  instance  of  eskers  lyinff  in  such  a  situation 
is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  Ennerdide,  and  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  132.  The  sketch  is  taken  just  where  the  hills  of 
the  Lake  country  begin  to  rise  from  the  plain  of  West 
Cumberland.  The  long,  narrow  mountain-valley  is  seen 
stretching  away  in  the  distance ;  the  two  moundy  hills  in 
the  fore&pround  with  trees  on  them,  are  eskers  planted  lust 
where  me  valley  opens  out  on  to  the  flat  country;  uiey 
form  part  of  a  group  which  runs  across  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  and  extends  far  out  into  the  plain. 

Another  favourite  locality  for  eskers  is  a  valley,  which 
submergence  would  convert  into  a  narrow  strait  connecting 
opposite  seas.  Along  such  a  passage  tides  coming  in  oppo- 
site directions  race  furiously,  an^  where  they  meet,  the 
materials  swept  along  by  Uie  currents  are  piled  up  in 
mounds  and  ridges  having  the  outline  and  structure  of 
eskers.  Some  fine  groups  of  eskers  are  perched  on  pla- 
teaus ;  in  such  a  case  we  find  that  a  certam  submergence 
would  convert  the  plateau  into  a  low  spit  of  land,  over 
which  the  tides  would  wash  at  high  water  from  opposite 
quarters. 

One  or  other  of  the  explanations  just  given  will  account 
for  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  these  singular  hum- 
mocks, but  not  for  all.  We  occasionally  meet  with  long 
snake-like  ridges,  winding  over  the  country  with  consider- 
able disregard  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  it  is 
T)y  no  means  easy  to  say  exactly  how  these  were  formed. 
In  Scandinavia  again,  long  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand, 
known  as  Asar,  are  plentiful ;    they  can  sometimes  be 
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traced  for  more  than  a  hundred  English  miles,  and  their 
origin  has  not  yet  been  satisfactoiily  made  out.* 

Iforaines. — ^Among  the  minor  reliefs  not  due  to  denuda- 
tion we  may  reckon  Glacier  Moraines.  In  outward  form 
they  are  often  very  like  eskers,  and  the  two  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  one  another.  In  section, 
howeyer,  it  is  always  possible  to  distinguish  between 
them.  The  gravel  of  an  esker  is  usually  well  bedded; 
a  moraine  consists  of  angular  blocks  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  jumbled  together  without  order  or  arrangement, 
and  with  no  regard  to  size  or  weight.  The  moraines  of 
large  ^aciers  form  hills  of  considerable  size :  those  of  the 
Dora  Baltea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  yalley  of  Aosta, 
rise  from  the  plains  of  Piedmont  to  heights  of  1,500,  and 
in  one  place  of  nearly  2,000  feet,  and  have  a  frontage  of  at 
least  mty  miles;  the  lateral  Moraines  stretch  along  the 
▼alley  in  ridges  equally  conspicuous. 

Sand  Dunes. — Somewhat  allied  to  eskers  are  the 
mounds  of  sand  swept  oft  the  shore  by  winds  and  piled 
up  inland  in  hillocks.  They  often  reach  a  considerable 
height  and  assume  wild  fantastic  forms ;  the  slope  of  the 
inland  side  is  much  steeper  than  that  of  the  side  which 
faces  the  sea;  in  section  the  successive  layers  by  which 
they  were  formed  can  often  be  traced.  They  are  never 
permanent,  but  shift  their  position  and  change  their  shape 
with  every  gale.f  Though  most  commonly  found  near  the 
shore  they  are  not  confined  to  that  locality,  but  are  formed 
far  inland  if  a  supply  of  fine  dry  sand  is  present.  Thus 
the  sand  furnished  oy  the  weathering  of  the  Bunter  Sand- 
stone of  the  centre  of  England  is  sometimes  heaped  up  into 
small  dunes. 

Lakes  enclosed  by  heaped-np  Mounds. — ^The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of   mound-like    elevations   just    described, 

*  See  A.  Oeikie  on  the  Glaciftl  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pt.  3 ;  Geol. 
Drift  of  Scotland,  p.  112;  J.  Mag.,2nd8er.,  ii.  86.:  Bev.H.  H. 
Qeilde,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  Close,  Joum.  Royal  Gtool.  Soo.  of 
385 :  and  GeoL  Mag.,  ix.  307 :  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pt  3. 
■ome  very  happv  BoggestionB  in  a  fFor  an  account  of  the  extern- 
paper  of  Profl  Jamieeon's,  Quart,  sive  Sand  Dunes  of  Les  Landea, 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  xxx.  317 :  which  are  among  the  largest 
Kinahan,  Explanation  of  Sheets  known,  see  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
116  and  116  of  the  Geol.  Surrey  Le^ns  de  G^logi<{ue  pntiqae ; 
Map  of  Ireland,  pp.  13  and  30 ;  Br6montier  M^moure  sor  les 
Dublin  Quart  Joum.  Science,  iv.  Dunes;  £.  Heclus,  Le  Littoral  de 
109,  yi.  249 ;  Dublin  Geol.  Soc  la  France ;  Delesse,  Lithologle  du 
Joum.  X.  \  Joum.  Boyal  GeoL  Soc.  Fond  des  -Mers. 
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which  have  been  f  orzned  by  the  heapiiig  up  of  their  mat^ 
rials,  are  frequently  so  arranged  as  completely  to  endose  a 
hollow,  and  when  this  becomes  Med  with  water  a  tarn  or 
lake  is  produced. 

Alluvial  Flats. — ^When  a  tract  of  ground  not  per- 
manently under  water  becomes  submerged  during  floods, 
the  materials  held  in  suspension  are  thrown  down  as  the 
water  comes  to  rest.  Deposits  formed  in  this  way  are 
called  Alluvial,  If  the  floods  recur  frequently,  any  inequa- 
lities which  denudation  may  produce  in  the  interval  between 
two  submergences,  are  flUed  up  by  the  deposit  of  sediment, 
and  a  smoodi  even  surface  is  constantly  maintained ;  hence 
the  surface  of  alluyial  deposits  is  usually  flat. 

Biver  Flats. — ^The  valley  of  a  river  flowing  through 
easily  denuded  rocks  generally  has,  over  that  part  of  its 
course  where  the  fall  is  too  small  to  allow  of  the  deepening 
of  the  channel,  a  broad  flat  bottom  of  rich  meadow  lan<^ 
over  which  the  stream  winds  in  broad  curves.  From  this 
on  either  side  the  ground  rises  in  steep  banks  or  difEs. 
The  flat  is  jperiodicaUy  flooded,  and  the  matter  held  in  sus- 
pension falls  down  as  the  force  of  the  flood  abates,  and  is 
spread  out  in  broad  smooth  layers. 


Fig.  183.-— SsonoN  aciobs  a  Yallbt  with  old  Riyxe  Tbbeacis. 

a,h.  TemoMofOldAlhnriiim. 

e.  Present  Alluvial  Flat. 

1.  Lerelof  the  River  when  a  wu  laid  down. 

9.  Level  of  the  Biver  when  »  was  laid  down. 

Old  Biver  Terraces. — ^We  also  frequently  find,  perched 
at  different  heights  on  the  flanks  of  a  valley,  a  succession  of 
terraces  with  flat  surfaces,  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
silt,  similar  to  that  of  the  alluvial  bottom.  These  are  the 
remnants  of  old  alluvial  flats  formed  by  the  river  when  it 
flowed  at  higher  levels  than  now.  Fig.  133  is  a  section 
across  such  a  valley,  showing  two  such  terraces.  The 
dotted  line  (1)  marki9  what  was  at  one  time  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.    The  river  flowed  at  this  level,  with  a  fall  not 
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Bufficient  to  enable  it  to  cut  down  its  bed,  long  enough  to 
enable  it  to  spread  out  a  sheet  of  alluyium.  Afterwards, 
owing  to  a  change  in  physical  geography,  the  fall  or 
volume  of  the  river  increased ;  it  began  to  cut  down  its 
channel,  and  the  valley  was  deepened.  During  this  process 
the  whole  of  the  alluvial  sheet  was  earned  away  except  the 
bit  at  a.  The  deepening  of  the  valley  went  on  tiU  it  was  cut 
down  to  the  level  (2),  when  the  fsJl  was  so  far  decreased 
that  erosion  ceased,  and  a  second  alluvial  flat  was  pro- 
duced. Then  the  deepening  proOess  began  again,  a  great 
part  of  the  second  alluvial  deposit  was  swept  off,  but  two 
patches  (3  b)  remain  at  corresponding  levels  on  either 
side  of  the  valley  to  mark  its  position.  When  the  valley 
had  been  eaten  out  to  its  present  depth,  the  stream  again 
began  to  form  deposits  on  each  side,  and  produced  the  pre- 
sent flat  {e). 

Many  river  terraces  have  been  formed  in  the  manner 
just  described,  but  probably  not  all.  For  instance,  a  very 
ingenious  explanation. of  the  formation  of  gravel  terraces 
by  the  aid  of  glaciers  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Jamieson  in  the  paper  quoted  a  little  way  back  (Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  xxx.  333). 

Sea-beaches. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  action  of  the  sea 
tends  to  wear  down  whatever  stands  in  its  way  to  a  uniform 
level.  By  this  means,  if  the  land  remain  long  enough  at 
the  same  level,  a  notch  or  shelf  is  cut  around  the  coast,  and 
upNon  the  terrace  so  formed  the  tides  spread  out  sand  and 
shingle. 

Raised  Beaches. — ^These  sea-beaches  correspond  among 
marine  deposits  to  the  alluvial  flats  of  rivers;  and  just 
as  a  river  vaUey  is  sometimes  edged  with  old  alluvial 
terraces,  so  we  occasionally  find  terraces  of  sea-sand  and 
'shingle,  fringing  the  coast  at  various  heights  above  the 

I)resent  sea-level,  which  were  formed  when  the  land  stood 
ower  than  at  present.  Fig.  134  illustrates  such  a  case.  A 
is  the  present  beach  bounded  on  the  landward  side  by  a 
ridge  (£)  of  shingle  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  Above  this 
there  is  an  old  beach  {a)  and  a  shingle  ridge  (h),  correspond- 
ing in  eveiy  respect  to  A  and  S,  and  evidently  formed 
when  the  land  stood  so  much  lower  that  the  tides  ran  up 
as  far  as  i. 

These  old  marine  terraces  go  by  the  name  of  Baised 
Beaches ;  they  are  frequently  bounded  towards  the  land  by 
lines  of  blufls,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  former  sea- 
cliffs  ;  the  caves  worn  in  them  by  the  action  of  the  waves^ 
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and  Bometimes  even  the  marine  shells  that  Kved  on  their 
face,  often  remain  long  after  the  sea  has  retired. 

tSKurfaces  of  Deltas. — ^When  a  tract  of  low  land  has 
been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  fresh-water  or  marine  alluvium  is  spread  over 
it  during  floods  or  high  tides,  and  it  acquires  an  even  sur- 
face. In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
formed  out  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  lUiine. 

Silted-np  Lakes. — ^^'^ere  a  lake  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  deposition  of  sediment,  a  flat  resembling  the  alluvifd 
plains  of  rivers  is  produced. 

In  aJl  these  cases  of  alluvial  surfaces  their  flatness  is  the 
result,  not  of  denudation,  but  of  the  slow  and  regular  de- 
position of  sediment  in  horizontal  beds.  As  they  are  for 
the  most  part  low-lying^,  they  occupy  positions  where  the 
action  of  denudation  is  feeble,  and  tney  therefore  retain  for 
a  long  time  their  original  evenness  of  surface. 


Fig.  184. — Bbctiok  or  Modbun  aud  Old  Sba-bbach. 


A.  Modem  Beaeh. 

a.   Ancient  ditto. 

L.  Ftennt  High  Tide  LereL 


fi.  Modem  Shingle  Badge. 
6.  Ancient  ditto. 


Prairies  and  Deserts. — ^It  seems  likely  that  the  wide, 
roUinfi^,  dry  prairies  of  North  America  have  originated  in 
the  fiffing  up  of  a  great  sheet  of  water  which  once  extended 
over  parts  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  and  of 
which  the  present  North  American  lakes  are  the  dwindled 
remnants.* 

It  may  be  also  that  deserts,  such  as  the  Sahara  and  those 
in  the  interior  of  Australia,  are  old  sea-bottoms  but  little 
modified  by  denudation. 

Summary. — When  we  come  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this 
chapter,  we  find  that,  with  a  veiy  few  unimportant  excep- 
tions, the  dry  land  has  everywhere  a  carved  and  sculptured 
surface,  and  that  the  tool  which  gave  it  its  present  shape 
was  water,  liquid  or  solid. 


*  On  the  Origin  of  the  Prairies 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Miasiaaippi, 


Prof.  Alex.  Winchell,  Silliman's 
Jouin.,  2nd  ser.,  xxxvlii.  332, 444. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  contours  and  inequalities 
of  the  ground  are  due  to  this  cause  alone ;  hills  exist,  not 
because  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  have 
been  pushed  up  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  but 
because,  while  denudation  carried  away  some  parts,  other 
parts  were  better  able  to  hold  out  against  its  wearing  action 
and  were  left  standing  up.  Valleys  have  not  been  pro- 
duced by  a  bending  down  or  Assuring  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  are  trenches  eaten  out  by  running  water  or  moving  ice. 

The  sea  and  subaerial  denuding  forces  had  each  a  dis- 
tinct share  in  the  work.  As  continuous  gentle  elevation 
raised  the  sea-bottom  into  the  air,  the  waves  pared  it  down 
to  an  even  surface,  known  as  a  Plain  of  Marine  Denuda- 
tion, and  subaerial  agents  carved  this  out  into  hills  and 
valleys.  The  action  of  the  one  may  be  compared  to  the 
labour  of  the  quarryman,  who  furnishes  a  rough-hewn 
slab ;  the  work  of  the  others  resembles  that  of  a  sculptor, 
who  carves  out  on  the  surface  of  the  marble  a  subject  in 
relief. 

In  the  case  of  great  mountain  chains  however  and  the 
broad  valleys  that  lie  between  them,  the  elevatoiy  forces 
have  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  determining  the 
shape  of  the  surface.  A  long  narrow  zone  of  the  earth's 
crust  was  ridged  up  faster  than  denudation  could  wear  it 
away,  or  under  circumstances  where  denudation  could  not 
act,  and  thus  the  main  shape  and  direction  of  the  range  was 
established.  Thus  much  must  be  assigned  to  elevation, 
but  all  the  lesser  details  are  the  work  of  denudation,  which 
cut  out  the  peaks  that  crown  and  the  gorges  that  traverse 
the  ridges. 

In  some  cases,  then,  elevation  has  had  a  leading  share  in 
determining  the  reliefs  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  water  has 
ffiven  the  nnishing  touches ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
inequalities,  great  and  small  alike,  have  been  wholly  the 
result  of  denudation. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  statement  are  the 
cones  heaped  up  by  volcanic  discharges ;  the  mounds  and 
ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  piled  up  by  waves  and  wind ; 
moraines ;  and  the  flats  formed  by  the  deposition  of  alluvial 
sediment  and  by  the  silting  up  ol  lakes. 
.  Of  the  abundant  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter  the  following  may  be  specially  commended  to  the 
reader's  notice : — 

EutUm^s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  Playfair^n  Illustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theoiy. 
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Sorope, — ^The  Geology  and  Eztmct  Yoloanoes  of  Central 
France,  chap.  ix. 

EamBay,^--OTi  the  Denudation  of  South  Wales  and  the 
adjacent  Counties  of  England.  Memoirs  of  the  G^loffical 
Surrey  of  Ghreat  Britain,  i.  297.  The  Physical  Oe<MOgy 
and  Geoc;raphy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Old  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  North  Wales. 

t/i  B,  Jukes. — On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  some  of  the 
Eiver  Yalleys  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 
Soc,  xviii.  378. 

A,  Geikie, — ^The  Sceneiy  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  its  Physical  Geology. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  &e  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland. 
Transacts.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Glas^w,  vol.  i.  part  2. 

Earth  Sculpture.  Nature,  ix.  50.  Transacts.  Edinburgh 
Geol.  Soc,  ii.  248. 

W.  Wkitaker, — Subaerial  Denudation.  GeoL  Mag.,  iv. 
327,  447,  483. 

C,  Le  Neve  Foster  and  W.  Topley. — On  the  Superficial 
Deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Medway,  with  Bemarks  on 
the  Denudation  of  YaUeys.  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc., 
xxi.  443. 

W.  Topley, — ^Notes  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  East 
Yorkshire.     Geol.  Mag.,  iii.  435. 

J.  Geikie, — The  Gbeat  Ice  Age,  chap,  xxi.,  Note  D. 

Frof,  F.  r,  J(flyefo».— United  States  Geological  Surv^of 
the  Territories.  Profiles,  Sections,  and  other  illustrations 
designed  to  accompany  the  final  report  of  the  Chief  Geolo- 
gist of  the  Survey.  New  Tork,  Julius  Bren,  1872.  (Con- 
tains admirable  instances  of  escarpments,  dip-slopes,  tabular 
outliers,  and  other  features  resulting  from  denudation.) 

Sim  Pictures  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  with  the  theory  of 
surface-sculpture  upheld  in  the  preceding  memoirs,  chapter 
xix.  of  the  late  Prof.  Phillips's  Geology  of  the  Yalley  of 
the  Thames.  Elegant  and  ingenious  as  is  the  explanation 
there  put  forward,  there  is  about  it  an  unsatiaf actoiy  vague- 
ness and  want  of  definition,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  sharp  precision  and  logical  coherence  of  the  views  on  the 
subject  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  attempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  which  are  steadily  gaining  ground  among 
modem  geologists. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ORIGINAL  FLUIDITY  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  TEE 
INTERIOR  OF  THE  EARTH,  CAUSE  OF  UPHEAVAL 
AND  CONTORTION  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HEAT  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  VOLCANIC  ENERGY  AND  METAMOR- 
PHLSM,    REMARKS  ON  SPECULATIVE  GEOLOGY* 

Sit  mihi&s 
Pandere  res  alta  tena  et  oaligine  menu. 

YiboHm  - 

SECTION  I.— THE  PRESENT  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF 
THE  EABTH. 

IT  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  chapter  that  the  geolo* 
gist's  first  business  was  to  make  nimself  acquainted 
with  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  he  could  actually 
observe,  or  the  nature  of  which  observations  made  on  the 
surface  would  enable  him  to  infer  with  ygxj  trifling  risk  of 
error ;  and  that,  until  he  had  mastered  thiis  bran^  of  the 
subject,  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  speculate  on  the 
character  of  the  inaccessible  interior.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  we  may  enter  upon  this  fascinating  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
theme. 

The  subject  is  not  one  of  barren  curiosity.  Till  we  do 
know  what  is  going  on  far  down  under  our  feet,  we  can 
only  very  imperf ecuy  explain  seyeral  things  that  are  hap- 
pening or  are  now  visible  at  the  surface.  AYe  cannot  say, 
for  instance,  where  lies  the  source  of  volcanic  energy,  or 
what  is  the  force  that  has  given  rise  to  folding,  contortion, 
and  faulting.  When  we  reflect  on  the  great  importance  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  faults  to  the  miner,  we  see  that 
even  the  somewhat  abstruse  speculations  in  which  we  are 
about  to  indulge  are  not  without  a  practical  bearing. 

It  is  evident  that  we  can  learn  nouiing  by  direct  observa^ 
tion  about  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior.    As  in  all 

I  I 
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those  cases  where  we  have  to  reason  about  matters  which 
are  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  senses,  we  must  begin  with  an 
hypoiliesisy  which  may  be  sugs^ested  to  us  by  some  facts  of 
obseryation,  or  may  be  purely  the  outcome  of  our  own 
mental  ingenuity.  We  then  uscertain  by  deductive  reason- 
ing what  results  would  follow  if  our  hypothesis  were  true. 
Finally,  we  compare  the  consequences  that  follow  from  the 
hypothesis  with  the  obsenred  facts ;  and  the  probability 
that  our  hypothesis  is  correct  rises  in  proportion  as  the 
points  of  agreement  between  the  two  become  more  numer- 
ous and  exact. 

Now  in  the  case  before  us  the  main  facts  we  can  learn 
from  obseryation,  which  are  of  use  in  checking  and  esti- 
mating the  probability  of  the  truth  of  any  hypothesis  that 
may  occur  to  us,  are  these — ^that  the  earth  is  a  spheroid 
of  revolution  yeiy  nearly ;  that  its  mean  density  is  about 
double  the  average  densil^  of  the  surface  rocks ;  and  iliat, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate,  it  grows  steadily 
hotter  as  we  go  down,  and  miist  therefore  be  constantly 
losing  heat. 

Any  speculations  we  may  indulge  in  about  the  deeply 
seated  regions  of  the  earth  must  be  consistent  with  these 
facts  of  observation ;  but  the  facts  do  not  of  themselves 
help  us  much  to  an  hypothesis  about  the  nature  of  the 
interior  and  the  process  by  which  its  present  condition  was 
arrived  at. 

Some  such  hypothesis  we  must  have,  and  it  appears  that 
we  must  either  trust  entirely  to  our  own  ingenuity  to 
invent  it,  or  look  beyond  the  earth  for  the  facts  that  are  to 
suggest  it. 

Now  observation  of  cosmical  phenomena  has  suggested 
a  theoiy  of  the  development  of  the  solar  system  mown 
as  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  which,  if  it  can  be  securely 
established,  will  aid  us  materially  in  our  present  inquiry, 
for  it  will  teU  us  what  was  the  state  of  the  earth's  interior 
at  a  very  remote  period,  and  what  changes  it  has  been 
pasainff  through  since,  and  so  will  enable  us  to  make  very 
probaUe  conjectures  as  to  the  condition  it  has  by  this  time 
arrived  at. 

This  hypothesis  was  originally  sketched  out  by  Kant, 
and  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  Laplace. 
The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows. 

There  are  in  the  heavens  faintly  luminous  cloudy 
masses  known  as  nebulse,  and  the  spectroscope  has  lately 
revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  some  d  these  are  bodies  of 
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glowing  hot  gafi,  and  the  appearance  of  some  of  them  is  such 
as  would  be  produced  by  rotation  round  an  asds.  As  the  heat 
escapes  from  these  by  radiation  into  space,  they  must  con- 
tract ;  whenever  from  time  to  time  die  Rnrinlring  has  gone  so 
far  that  the  central  attraction  is  no  longer  able  to  overcome 
the  tendency  of  the  outside  portion  to  fly  oS,  a  ring  is  sepa- 
rated which  afterwards  collects  together  into  a  bfiuL  By  a 
continuation  of  this  process  the  neoula  is  at  last  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  balls,  all  of  which  revolve  round  the  centre 
of  the  original  mass  and  rotate  on  their  axes  in  the  same 
direction,  and  a  central  globe,  which-  retains  its  heat  after 
the  balls  have  parted  with  a  large  portion  of  theirs.  In 
a  word,  the  nebula  is  in  this  way  transformed  into  a  group 
of  planets  revolving  round  a  central  sun.  The  theoiy  which 
supposes  the  solar  system  to  have  originated  in  the  manner 
just  sketched  out,  accounts  so  satisfactorily  for  many  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  planetary  system,  that  tiLere 
is  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  its  being  true.  But 
for  details  on  this  head  the  reader  must  turn  to  works  on 
astronomy ;  we  have  to  do  with  the  theory  here  only  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  earth.  According  to  it,  our  globe  was 
originally  an  intensely  heated,  rotating  mass  of  gas,  and  has 
assumed  its  present  form  by  gradual  cooling. 

Our  task,  then,  will  be  first  to  lay  before  the  reader  all 
the  facts  about  the  constitution  of  the  earth  which  can  be 
gathered  from  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface ; 
secondly,  to  see  how  far  these  facts  fit  in  with  and  confirm 
the  hypothesis  of  the  nebular  origin  of  the  earth;  and, 
thirdly,  assuming  that  hypothesis  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
earth  was  once  fluid,  to  inquire  if  we  can  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  state  to  which  tne  interior  must  by  this  time 
have  been  brought,  whether  any  portion  still  remains 
fluid,  or  whether  solidification  has  extended  from  surface 
to  centre. 

Shape  of  the  Earth. — ^In  order  to  get  a  proper  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  shape  of  the  earth,  it  is  necessary 
clearly  to  realise  that  even  the  veiy  largest  inequalities  of 
its  surface,  the  loftiest  mountains  and  tiie  deepest  oceanic 
depressions,  are  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  altogether 
neglected  when  we  look  at  our  globe  as  a  whole.  So  small 
are  they,  that,  if  we  could  take  a  journey  into  space  and 
view  the  earth  from  a  moderate  distance,  its  outline  would 
look  as  even  and  regular  as  that  which  the  moon  presents 

to  Ufi. 
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In  this  broad  sense  it  is  well  known  that  the  earth  may 
be  readily  proved  to  be  globnlax  in  shape,  and  that  more 
accurate  investigations  show  it  to  be  not  an  exact  sphere, 
but  to  be  flattened  like  an  orange.  The  question  of 
the  determination  of  the  exact  figoze  of  the  earth  has 
engaged  the  attention  of 
many  mathematicians,  and  - 
they  have  shown  that  the 
form  which  agrees  best 
with  the  observed  mea- 
surements is  that  of  a  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  half  ellipse,  A  £  h. 
Fig.  135,  about  its  shortest 
diameter,  £  h.  The  name 
given  to  such  a  soHd  is  an 
.  oblate  spheroid ;  £  and  h 
are  the  poles,  £  h  the  polar 
fuds,  the  circle  described 
by  J.  the  equator;  and  if 
C  be  the  middle  point  of 
£  b,  A  Cis  the  equatorial 
radius  or  axis.  In  the  case 
of  the  earth  A  C  ibq,  little 
short  of  four  thousand  miles,  £ 
fourteen  miles  less.* 

For  an  account  of  the  methods  used  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  eaiih.  the  reader  may  refer  to  Lockyer's 
Mementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  chap.  viii. ;  Air^s 
Ipswich  Lectures,  pp.  36 — 51 ;  Encydopsedia  Metropoli- 
tana,  Art.  ''Figure  of  the  Earth;"  Baily,  Astronom.  Soc. 
Memoirs,  vol.  viii.  ;  Sir  K.  James,  PhiL  Trans.,  1856  (voL 
cxlvi.),  p.  607 ;  Comparisons  of  Standards  of  Length, 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Appendix;  Archd. 
Pratt,  a  Treatise  on  the  Figure  of  the  Ei^th,  4th  ed. 

Mean  Density  of  the  Earth. — ^The  weight  of  the 
whole  ecirth  has  been  determined  by  several  physical  and 


Fig.  135. 
C  between  thirteen  and 


*  Some  geometers  have  thought 
that  the  reealts  of  observation  can 
be  best  reoonoiled  by  supposing 
that  the  earth  is  not  ezaotly  a 
solid  of  revolution,  and  that  the 
equator  is  not  a  circle  but  an 
ellipse  whose  longest  diameter  is 
between  one  and  two  miles  longer 
than  the  shortest  diameter.    For 


a  summary  of  their  views  see 
Nature,  z.  160.  Archdeacon  Pimtt 
has  thrown  great  doubts  on  the 
necessity  for  such  a  supposition 
(see  Fisnire  of  the  Earth,  4th  ed^ 
181).  Sir  W.  Thomson  supports 
it,  Natural  Philoeophy,  Arts.  796, 
797. 
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astronomical  consideratioiiBy  and  it  has  been  found  that  our 
globe  weighs  between  fLve  and  six  times  as  much  as  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  We  express  this  by  saying  that  the 
mean  densiiy  of  the  earth  is  between  5  and  6.  The  rocks 
of  the  crust  are  on  an  average  about  two  and  a  half  times 
as  heavy  as  water,  so  that  the  rate  of  the  mean  density 
of  the  crust  to  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  earth  lies  be- 
tween 5  to  10  and  5  to  12,  or  may  be  put  at  5  to  11.  It 
follows  &om  this  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  con- 
tain matter  far  denser  than  that  which  forms  the  crust. 

We  know  nothing  for  certain  about  the  way  in  which 
the  materials  of  the  earth  are  arranged,  but  an  expres- 
sion, due  to  Laplace,  which  will  be  given  further  on,  repre- 
sentis  very  probably  the  law  of  the  density  of  the  interior. 
If  we  employ  this  expression  to  calculate  the  probable 
density  at  different  depths,  we  shall  find,  taking  the 
density  of  the  surface  to  be  2*5 — 
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The  densities  of  the  principal  metals  are — Oold,  19*3; 
Lead,  11*8 ;  Silver,  10-5 ;  Iron,  7*8 ;  so  that  the  density  half 
way  down  is  about  that  of  Iron,  the  density  at  the  centre 
less  than  that  of  Silver. 

Two  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  high 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  far 
down  below  the  surface,  the  enormous  wei^t  of  the  over- 
lying rocks  would  alone  suffice  to  compress  the  material  of 
the  interior,  and  make  it  as  dense  as  observation  shows  it 
to  be.  It  is,  however,  an  open  question  how  far  we  can  go 
on  increasing  the  density  of  bodies  by  increasing  the  pres- 
sure to  whi(£  they  are  subjected.  ]^periments,  as  far  as 
they  have  gone,  seem  to  show  that,  as  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased, the  density  increases,  but  at  a  rate  that  constantly 
grows  less  and  less.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
effect  of  additional  pressure  in  rendermg  a  body  more 
dense  may  become  less  and  less  till  a  point  of  approximate 
maximum  density  is  reached,  and  that  beyond  that  no  in- 
crease in  the  pressure  will  add  sensibly  to  the  density. 
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Thoee  wLo  hold  this  view  accoimt  for  the  high  mean 
density  of  the  earth  by  supposing  that  the  interior  contains 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  heavy  metals  than  the  crust. 

On  the  subject  of  the  earth's  densiiy  the  reader  may 
consult  Lockyer's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy, 
Arts.  634 — 637 ;  Airy's  Ipswich  Lectures,  pp.  205 — 
214;  Maskelyne,  Phil.  Trans.,  1775,  p.  500;  Cavendish, 
PhU.  Trans.,  1798,  p.  469;  Baily,  Astronom.  Soc.  Monthly 
Notices,  iv.,  96;  Phil.  Mag.,  xxi.  (1842),  111;  Sir  H. 
James,  Phil.  Trans.,  1856,  p.  591. 

Zntemal  Temperature  of  tke  Earth. — ^The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  earth  varies  according  to  the  time 
of  day  and  the  seasons ;  as  we  descend  below  the  surface, 
we  find  the  oscillations  due  to  these  causes  to  grow  less  and 
less,  and  at  last  we  reach  a  point  where  they  cease  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and  the  temperature  of  the  rock  is  prac- 
tically constant.  A  surface  passing  through  all  the  points 
thus  determined  is  called  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture ;  its  depth  increases,  on  the  whole,  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  but  many  local  variations  are  caused  by  dr- 
oumstances  such  as  unequal  conducting  power  of  the  sur- 
face rock,  and  for  this  reason  the  depth  of  the  invariable 
stratum  does  not  follow  any  fixed  law  &om  place  to  place. 
At  Greenwich  it  is  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  is  there  49*5^  Fah.,  or  one 
degree  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air. 

when  we  pass  below  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture, it  has  been  found,  wherever  observations  have  been 
made,  that  the  deeper  we  go  the  hotter  does  the  earth  be- 
come. The  rate  of  increase  determined  in  various  cases 
varies  between  very  wide  limits,  perhaps  about  1°  Fah. 
for  every  60  feet  of  descent  will  be  about  the  average  of  all 
the  observed  rates.  The  depth  of  the  deepest  point  whose 
temperature  has  been  noted  falls  considerably  short  of  a 
mile,  and  observation  therefore  merely  justifies  us  in  say- 
ing that,  for  the  moderate  depths  to  which  we  have  been 
able  to  penetrate,  the  temperature  increases  as  we  descend. 

The  reader  may  refer  for  details  to  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag., 
V.  446  (1834);  Forbes,  Trans.  Eoyal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh, 
xvi.  189  (1846)  ;  Angstrom,  XJpsala  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Sci.,  i., 
147  (1851);  Hopkins,  Phil.  Trans.,  1857,  p.  805;  Hull, 
Proceed.  Eoyal  Soc,  xviii.  175  (1870),  Quart.  Joum. 
Sci.,  V.  14  (1868);  Eeports  of  the  British  Association 
Committee  on  Underground  Temperature,  1868 — 1872; 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  Trans.  Boyal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  xzii. 
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405  (1860);  J.D.Everett,  ibid.,  xxii.' 429  (1861),  xxiii. 
21  (1861),  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Joum.,  xiv.  19  (1861), 
Beports  of  British  Assoc.,  1859,  Trans.  Sect.,  245;  Sil- 
Hman's  Journal,  xxxv.  17  (1863),  IVoceed.  Belfast  Nat. 
Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.,  1873—1874,  p.  41  j  Greenwich 
Observations,  1860,  p.  cxciii. 

Znferenoes  from  the  foregoing  Facts. — Such  being 
the  facts  we  gather  horn  observations  at  the  surface,  we 
have  next  to  see  how  far  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  earth  has  aasumed  its  present  condition 
by  cooling  down  from  an  intensely  heated  gaseous  or  fluid 
state. 

It  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to  maintain  that  the  earth 
came  into  being  just  as  it  is  now,  with  the  exception  of 
those  surface  modifications  which  geology  shows  have  been 
for  a  long  time  and  are  now  goings  on ;  but  the  supporters 
of  such  a  view,  if  there  be  any,  wifl  have  to  get  over  several 
very  ugly  objections.  First,  with  remrd  to  temperature,  has 
it  always  been  the  same  as  now  ?  In  that  case,  since  heat 
is  constantly  passing  away  by  radiation,  there  must  be  some 
means  of  making  good  the  loss,  and  keeping  the  interior  at 
a  constant  temperature.  No  adequate  means  of  bringing 
about  this  adjustment  has  yet  been  suggested.  But  ii  we 
suppose  that  th^  earth  was  once  far  more  highly  heated 
than  now,  we  can  imderstand  that  the  inside  must  be  hotter 
than  the  surface,  because  the  heat  passes  off  from  the  latter 
by  radiation,  and  from  the  foimer  by  conduction  through 
materials  of  veiy  low  conducting  power.  The  only  reason* 
able  explanation,  then,  which  has  been  offered  of  the  cause 
of  internal  heat  is,  that  the  earth  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  cooling  globe,  which  is  exactly  what  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis supposes  to  be  the  case. 

Again,  with  regard  to  shape.  If  any  hold  that  the  pre- 
sent figure  is  original,  they  are  bound  to  give  reasons  why 
it  is  a  spheroid  and  not  a  sphere,  and  why,  of  the  innumer- 
able spheroids  possible,  a  particular  one  has  been  chosen 
rather  than  any  other.  No  possible  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  preference ;  we  can  see  no  useful  end  that  was  to  be 
served  oy  giving  the  earth  exactly  its  present  elliptioity,  or 
any  possible  harm  that  would  result  from  its  being  more  or 
less  elliptical.  But  we  can  show  that  all  these  peculiarities 
of  shape  would  probably  foUow  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the 
earth  has  consoHdated  from  a  fluid  state. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  the  grounds  on  which  this 
statement  is  based,  we  offer  a  short  outline  of  the  steps  by 
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which  mathematiciana  have  been  able  to  proye  this  point. 
If  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  fluid,  acted  on  by  no  force 
besides  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  particles  according  to 
the  law  of  gravity,  rotates  about  an  axis,  the  following  re- 
sults have  been  arrived  at  respecting  its  shape  and  internal 
constitution. 

(1)  The  external  form  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  axis 
is  that  of  rotation. 

(2)  If  a  surface  passing  through  all  the  points  where  the 
density  is  the  same  be  <»lled  a  surface  ox  equal  density, 
then  lUl  these  surfaces  are  concentric  spheroids,  haying  the 
axis  of  rotation  for  a  common  axis.  Tlie  ellipticities  of  the 
surfaces  of  equal  density  decrease  from  the  surface  towards 
the  centre. 

(3)  Surfaces  of  equal  density  ar^  also  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure. 

(4)  The  density  increases  along  any  straight  line  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre. 

Now  in  order  to  apply  these  results  to  decide  whether  it 
is  probable  that  the  earth's  present  shape  is  due  to  conso- 
lidation from  a  fluid  state,  we  must  do  this.  We  must 
take  a  body  of  fluid  having  the  same  mass  and  volume  and 
rotating  in  the  same  time  as  the  earth,  calculate  what  would 
be  its  dlipticity,  and  see  whether  it  comes  out  the  same  a* 
tiie  observed  ddipticity  of  the  earth.  The  actual  process, 
however,  is  one  of  great  difBlculty  and  complexity.  We 
could  determine  the  ellipticity  of  the  surface  if  we  knew 
the  law  connecting  the  density  at  any  point,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  that  point  from  the  centre,  xhe  density  at  any 
point  will  depend  upon  three  things,  the  material  of  whid^ 
the  earth  is  composed  at  that  point,  and  the  temperature 
and  pressure  at  that  point.  We  know  none  of  these  three, 
and,  if  we  knew  them  all,  we  should  not  be  much  better  off, 
for  we  are  unable  to  say  what  density  a  given  temperature 
and  pressure  would  produce  in  a  given  material ;  we  could 
say  that  temperature  would  tend  to  decrease  and  pres- 
sure to  increase  the  density,  but  not  to  what  extent.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  assume  some  law  of  density,  and 
see  whether  the  results  that  follow  from  our  assumption 
agree  with  those  of  observation.  Laplaoe  assumed  that 
the  law  connecting  the  density  and  pressure  within  the 
earth  was  such,  that  the  increase  in  pressure  varies  as  the 
increase  in  the  square  of  the  density.  In  the  case  of  a 
perfect  fluid,  that  is  a  fluid  in  which  there  is  no  friction 
between  the  particles,  the  density  is  proportional  to  the 
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pressure,  or  double  the  pressure  and  you  double  the  den- 
sity ;  while  with  Laplace's  law,  to  double  the  density  the 
pressure  must  be  increased  more  than  fourfold.  There  is 
an  d  priori  probability  in  favour  of  such  an  assumption. 
The  material  of  the  earth,  when  it  assumed  its  present  form, 
had  probably  so  far  cooled  down  as  to  be  pasty  and  vis- 
cous, so  that  there  would  be  a  fi;ood  deal  of  friction  between 
the  particles,  and  therefore  the  force  necessary  to  bring 
them  closer  together  would  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
a  perfect  fluid.  This  assumption  led  to  the  following  result. 
If  we  denote  by  Da  the  density  at  every  point  on  a  surface 
of  equal  density  whose  semi-axis  is  a,  then 

-D.  =  -  gin  (ya).  (1). 

where  A  and  q  are  constants,  that  is  the  same  for  all  sur- 
faces of  equal  density. 

We  have  next  to  determine  the  numerical  values  of  A 
and  q;  and  this  we  do  in  the  following  way.  If  r  repre- 
sents the  polar  radius  of  the  earth,  we  obtain  the  expression 
for  the  density  at  the  surface  by  substituting  r  for  a  in 
equation  (1)»  or 

Surface  Denaity  =  —  an  (qr). 


r 


Observation  shows  that  the  surface  density  is  about  2.5, 

so  that 

A 

—  sin  (jgr)  =  2-6. 


r 


Again,  we  can  by  a  little  calculation,  frame  from  the 
general  formula  (1)  an  expression  for  the  mean  density  in 
terms  of  A  and  q  ;  this  we  equate  to  the  value  of  the  mean 
density  obtained  from  observation.  Thus  we  arrive  at  two 
equations,  from  which  the  numerical  values  of  A  and  q 
are  determined. 

Further  formulas,  which  are  too  complicated  to  be  intro- 
duced here,  give  the  eccentricity  in  terms  of  A  and  q  ;  and 
now  that  we  know  the  values  of  these  quantities,  we  can 
determine  the  value  of  the  eccentricity  which  f oUows  from 
Laplace's  asstimption,  and  see  if  it  agrees  with  the  observed 
value.  When  the  calculations  are  made,  the  value  obtained 
from  theory  is  found  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
values  given  by  several  independent  methods  of  observation. 

As  a  further  check  on  the  correctness  of  the  assumed 
law  of  doasity,  we  may  determine  what  results  .it  leads  to 
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respecting  the  variation  of  grayitj  at  different  points  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  amount  of  the  Precession  of  the 

Suinoxes,  and  here  again  the  calculated  and  observed 
ues  are  closely  in  accordance  with  one  another. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  original  fluidity,  and  no  other 
theory  has  been  propounded  to  account  for  the  observed 
facts  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  But  there  is  not 
evidence  enough  to  justiify  us  in  saying  that  no  other  satisfac-^ 
tory  theory  can  be  devised.  Professor  Stokes  has  pointed 
out  that,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  other 
laws  of  density  which  would  give  equally  satisfactory  results. 
He  has  shewn  that  the  agreement  we  have  arrived  at 
between  theory  and  observation  does  not  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  euih 
is  distributed.  This  agreement  will  still  exist,  whatever 
be  the  law  of  the  density  of  the  interior,  provided  one 
simple  condition  is  satisfied,  and  that  condition  is  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  shall  be  a  "surface  of  equilibrium/' 
that  is,  one  of  those  surfaces  which  a  rotating  mass  of 
fluid  tends  to  assume  when  it  is  acted  on  by  nothing  but 
the  mutual  attraction  of  its  particles.  Thu  condition  is 
satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  and  hence,  whatever  be 
the  law  of  the  density  of  the  interior,  the  observed  and  cal- 
culated values  of  the  change  in  gravity  and  of  the  preces- 
sion will  agree.  The  tests,  then,  we  have  applied  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  on 
which  the  truth  of  the  fluid  hypothesis  is  based,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  earth  may  have  assumed  its  present  shape 
m  some  other  way  than  by  consolidating  from  a  fluid  state. 
At  the  same  time,  Professor  Stokes  admits  that  Laplace's 
law  represents  in  all  probability  approximately  the  distri- 
bution of  matter  within  the  earth,  and  that  the  agreement 
of  the  results  of  calculation  deduced  from  it  with  those  of 
observation  furnishes  a  certain  degree  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  of  original  fluidity.* 

It  is  so  important  that  the  student  should  clearly  realise 
how  far  known  facts  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  earth's  original  fluidity,  that  we  will  repeat  under  some- 
what a  different  form  the  line  of  argument  just  worked  out. 

If  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  matter  compos- 
ing the  earth  was  once  a  fluid  mass  rotating  about  the 
present  axis,  mechanical  considerations  show  that  the  form 

•  Pratt,  Figure  of  the  Earth,  4t]i  ed.,  p.  239;  Stokes,  Oamb.  and 
Dublin  Math.  Joum.,  iv.  194 ;  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  viii.  672< 
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assumed  on  consolidation  will  be  an  oblate  spheroid  baying 
the  axis  of  rotation  for  its  geometrical  axis.  The  earth  has, 
we  have  seen,  this  shape.  If  we  make  the  further  assump^ 
tion  that  the  matter  in  consolidating  arranged  itself  acoord-* 
ing  to  the  law  of  density  adopted  by  Laplace,  we  find  that 
the  calculated  values  of  the  ellipticity,  of  the  yariation  of 
gravity  over  its  surface,  and  of  the  amount  of  precession, 
come  out  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  obtained  from 
observation. 

The  question  then  arises,  do  these  coincidences  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  our  two  assumptions  are  necessarily 
true  ?  They  obviously  do  not,  unless  we  can  show  that  no 
other  hvpotitiesis  leadjs  to  an  equally  dose  agreement  be« 
tween  the  results  of  theory  and  observation. 

We  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  think  that  each 
additional  coincidence  was  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  our  assumptions.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Curiously  enough  it  turns  out  that  the  varia- 
tion of  gravity  and  the  amount  of  precession  will  remain 
the  same,  whatever  be  the  law  that  governs  the  density 
of  the  interior,  provided  only  that  the  external  surface 
of  the  earth  is  a  surface  of  equilibrium.  Our  earth 
is  bounded  by  a  surface  of  equilibrium,  and  hence 
the  surface  variations  of  gravity  and  the  precession  tell  us 
nothing  about  the  law  of  density  that  obtains  in  the  interior ; 
they  would  remain  exactly  what  they  are  even  if  the  density 
followed  a  law  different  from  that  assumed  by  Laplace, 
and  really  the  coincidences  which  obtain  in  their  case  be- 
tween the  theoretical  and  observed  values,  add  nothing  to 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  Laplace's  assumption.  We  are 
therefore  thrown  back  on  the  eccentricity,  and  here  there 
is  the  obvious  objection  that,  though  the  fluid  hypothesis 
does  lead  to  a  value  the  same  as  Sie  actual  one,  it  is  yet 
perfectly  conceivable  that  an  equally  satisfactory  theory 
might  be  devised,  which  would  account  for  the  earth's 
present  shape  in  some  other  way.  But  till  some  one  shall 
point  out  what  that  other  way  was,  and  by  what  machinery 
it  produced  the  earth's  present  shape,  we  are  bound  to 
look  favourably  on  the  fluid  theory,  because  it  does  supply 
us  with  a  definite  mechanical  process  perfectly  capable  of 
effecting  the  observed  result. 

To  this  recapitulation  we  may  add,  that  it  is  worthy  also 
of  note,  that  whatever  the  law  of  the  internal  density,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  external  shape  of  the  earth  should  be 
that  which  a  rotating  mass  of  fluid  assumes,  or  we  should 
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not  have  the  reqtiisite  agreement  between  calculation  and 
observation.  This  fact  constitutes  an  antecedent  proba- 
bility that  original  fluidity  has  been  the  cause  of  the  earth's 
figure. 

We  may  fairly  say  then,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
original  fluidity  of  the  earth  is  the  only  hypothesis  yet 
propounded  which  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  earth's  figure,  and  that,  till  some  better 
explanation  is  ofPered,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it  as  a  highly 
probable  provisional  theory. 

It  is  also  in  its  favour  that  it  does  not  stand  on  its  own 
legs  only,  but  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  far  wider 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  on  behalf  of  which  independent  argu- 
ments might  be  urged. 

Fsresent  State  of  tlie  Earth's  Interior. — Seeing,  then, 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  earth  was  once  wholly  fluid,  our 
next  inquiry  will  be  whether  any  part  of  it  is  still  in  that 
state,  and,  if  so,  how  much  ? 

Doctrine  of  a  Thin  Craet. — ^A  very  off-hand  solution 
of  this  question  was  at  one  time  thought  siifficient.  It  had 
been  found  that  for  small  distances  oelow  the  surface  the 
earth  grew  hotter  the  deeper  we  got  into  it ;  and  if  the 
heat  went  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate,  it  was  eaay  to  see 
that  at  points  not  very  remote  from  the  surface  a  tempera- 
ture must  exist  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  at  atmo- 
spheric  pressure  to  melt  the  most  refractory  substances.  It 
was  therefore  maintained  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
must  be  necessarily  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that  the  only 
supposition  reconcilable  with  the  known  increase  of  heat 
downwards  was  that  there  was  an  outside  solid  crust  not 
many  miles  thick,  while  below  that  the  earth  consisted  of 
melted  matter  down  to  its  centre.  To  explain  this  state  of 
things,  it  was  supposed  that  the  solidification  of  the  earth 
began  at  the  outside,  spread  slowly  downwards,  and  had 
not  yet  extended  to  any  great  depth.  It  was  believed  that 
volcanoes  drew  their  lava  from  me  great  internal  reservoir 
of  molten  matter,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  upheaval  and 
the  displacements  of  the  stratified  rocks  were  Caused  by 
upswellings  of  portions  of  the  seething  mass.* 

The  doctrine  that  the  earth  consists  of  a  thin  crust  and  a 
molten  interior  was  at  one  time  very  generally  accepted, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  yet  that  it  is  altogether  false. 
It  has,  however,  been  opposed  on  various  grounds,  and 

*  For  a  sammary  of  these  views  Jnurn.,  Jan.,  1828,  p.  273  ;  Paris 
see  Gordier,  Ediuburgh  New  PhiL      Mem.  Acad.  ScL,  vii.  473  (1827). 
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some  of  the  objections,  it  must  be  allowed,  bare  oon* 
siderable  weight.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  arguments  bj 
which  it  was  originally  supported  did  not  take  into  account 
several  considerations,  which,  it  is  possible,  might  modify 
its  conclusions  yeiy  seriously;  and  other  objections  have 
been  raised  to  it  on  mechani^  fi;rounds.  We  must  now 
consider  the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  this  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  a  thin  crust  involyes 
the  assumption  that  the  temperature  continues  to  increase 
to  all  depths  at  the  same  rate  as  had  been  observed  near 
the  surface.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  shown  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  He  inclines  to  the 
DeHef  that  the  temperature  would  increase  at  the  rate  of 
1^  Fah.  for  every  61  feet  down  to  a  depth  of  100,000 
feet  or  so,  but  that  below  that  depth  the  rate  of  increase 
per  foot  would  begin  to  diminish  sensibly.  At  400,000 
feet  the  rate  would  be  1°  for  141  feet;  at  800,000,  1°  for 
2,550  feet,  and  so  on  in  a  rapidly  diminishing  ratio.  Such, 
he  thinks,  is  the  probable  representation  of  the  earth's 
prese^t  temperatu^  down  to  100  miles,  below  which  the 
whole  mass  is,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  probably  at,  or 
nearly  at,  the  proper  melting  point  for  the  pressure  at  each 
depth.  Sir  W.  lliomson  has  assumed  in  this  investigation 
that  no  crust  would  be  formed  till  the  whole  earth  had 
cooled  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  7,000*»  Fah.  (which  he 
takes  to  be  about  the  average  melting  point  of  rock),  that 
is  to  say,  till  the  whole  earth  was  just  on  the  point  of  solidi- 
fication. This  and  some  other  assumptions  perhaps  detract 
from  the  yalue  of  the  result,  still  the  investiffation  is  of 
ffreat  importance,  as  showing  the  possibiliiy  oi  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
thin  crust.* 

Another  oversight  was  committed  in  not  taking  into 
account  the  possible  effects  of  pressure.  Even  supposing 
tiie  surface  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  to  be  continued 
to  all  depths,  yet  pressure  would  increase  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  under  great  pressure,  sub- 
stances may  remam  solid  at  temperatures  far  higher  than 
woiild  suffice  to  melt  them  at  the  surface.  If  the  power  of 
pressure  to  keep  bodies  solid  be  ^ater  than  the  power  of 
neat  to  melt  them,  the  earth  might  be  solid  to  the  core 
even  though  the  surface  rate  of  increase  of  temperature 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  centre. 

•  Tranflact  Royal  8oo.  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Phi. 
Edinburgh,  zxiii.  part  i.  p.  167 ;      loeophy,  p.  6S9. 
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TJnf ortunatelj  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  rela- 
tion between  the  fusing  point  of  rocks  and  the  pressure 
thej  are  subjected  to ;  but,  as  this  is  a  question  which 
will  come  before  us  again  before  long,  we  will  give  here 
what  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  seems  d  priori 
likely  that,  if  a  body  expands  in  meltings  the  fusing  point 
will  be  raised  by  pressure ;  for  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  force 
'  its  molecules  apart.  Experiments  have  to  a  certain  degree 
confirmed  this  inference,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  result 
of  Mr.  Hopkins's  investigations  given  in  the  following 
table :— ♦ 


PresBore  in  lbs 
to  the  aq.  inch. 

FosingpointB 
SpormkoetL 

fusing  points 
Wax. 

Fusing  points 
Steoxine. 

Fuflingpoints 
Sulphur. 

AtmoBpberio. 

7.790 

11,880 

124* 
140* 
176-6* 

148-6* 
166-6* 
176-6* 

188* 
166* 
166* 

226* 

276-6* 

286* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  metallic  alloys  Mr.  Hopkins 
failed  to  detect  any  elevation  of  the  melting  point  by 
increased  pressure.  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  also  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  case  of  Sulphur,  the  elevation  of  the  fusing 
point  goes  on  at  a  diminishing  rate  as  the  pressure  in- 
creases; thus,  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  that  of 
.  7,790  lbs.  to  the  inch,  it  takes  an  increase  of  141  lbs.  to 
the  inch  to  raise  the  fusing  point  one  degree,  but  between 
7,790  lbs.  and  11,880  lbs.  to  the  inch,  it  takes  an  increase 
of  409  lbs.  to  the  inch  to  produce  the  same  elevation ;  and 
he  has  suggested  that,  just  as  there  is  probably  a  point 
beyond  which  addition  of  pressure  does  not  make  a  body 
denser,  so  there  may  be  a  similar  limit  beyond  which  the 
fusing  point  of  a  body  is  not  raised  by  increased  pressure.f 
The  remainder  of  the  experiments  do  not  confirm  this 
notion,  for  the  tendency  in  Spermaceti  is  decidedly,  and  in 
Wax  and  Stearine  slightly,  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but 
perhaps  we  can  hardly  reason  from  such  easily  fusible 
substances  as  to  the  properties  of  the  more  intractable 
materials  of  the  earth.  One  thing,  however,  we  may  safely 
say.  SupposiQg  that  at  great  depths  below  the  eartii's  sur- 
face there  is  heat  tending  to  produce  and  pressure  tending 

*  Report  of  BritiBh  Assoc.,  1864,  f  Chemical  News,  October  4t]i, 

Transact,  of  Sections,  p.  67.  1867. 
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to  prevent  fusion,  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  say  which,  at  any  given  point,  will  prevail. 

We  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  effect  of  high  tem- 
perature in  altering  the  conducting  power  and  specie  heat 
of  rocks. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  have  a  thin  crust  and  a  molten  in- 
terior, the  solidification  of  the  earth  must  have  begun  at  the 
surface ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  this  was  the  case,  it  may 
have  beffun  at  the  centre. 

Whether  solidification  begins  at  the  surface  or  at  the 
centre,  will  depend  on  that  relation  between  fusing  point 
and  pressure  about  which  we  are  unluckily  ignorant.  If, 
during  the  time  when  the  earth  still  retained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fluidity,  portions  of  the  outside  became 
solid,  or  increased  in  density  owing  to  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation,  they  would  sink  down  into  the  still  fluid  mass 
below.  If,  as  they  approached  the  centre,  the  increased 
pressure  had  a  greater  effect  in  preventing  them  from 
being  fused  than  the  increased  temperature  had  in  pro- 
moting their  fusion,  they  would  retain  their  solidiiy,  and 
thus  a  solid  nucleus  would  accumulate  round  the  centre. 
This  process  would  go  on  till  the  fluid  portion  had  so  far 
cooled  down  that  it  was  too  pasiy  to  allow  of  any  hardened 

Sortions  of  the  surface  sinking  through  it.  The  external  half - 
uid  shell  would  then  begin  to  cool  by  conduction,  the  super- 
ficial part  would  part  with  its  heat  most  rapidly,  and,  smce 
none  of  it  could  descend,  an  external  crust  would  be  formed. 
In  this  way  we  might  arrive  at  an  earth  with  a  soHd 
orust  and  a  solid  nudeus,  and  a  shell  of  imperfectly  fluid 
matter  between.  The  gradual  loss  of  heat  by  conduc- 
tion might  subsequently  cause  the  intermediate  shell  to 
solidify,  and  the  earth  might  thus  become  solid  from  sur- 
face to  centre. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  pressure  in  pre- 
venting fusion  were  less  powerful  than  that  of  temperature 
in  promoting  it,  the  portions  solidified  at  the  surface  would 
be  again  melted  as  they  sank,  and  the  earth  would  be  kept 
fluid  throughout,  till  it  reached  the  pasiy  state,  when  an 
external  crust  would  begin  to  be  formed.  But  even  in  this 
case  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  present 
thickness  of  the  crust  unless  we  ^ew  the  original  tem- 
perature, the  time  elapsed  since  it  began  to  be  formed,  the 
rate  of  cooling,  and  sundry  other  things,  about  all  of  which 
we  are  hopelessly  in  the  dark.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that 
the  crust  may  not  yet  have  attained  any  great  thickness, 
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or  it  may  be  that  Bolidifioation  has  worked  its  way  down 
to  the  centre. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  assuming  the  earth  to  have  oome 
into  its  present  condition  by  cooling  &om  a  melted  state,  it 
must  have  one  of  the  three  following  constitutions : — 

(1)  It  may  consist  of  an  external  solid  crust  and  the 
interior  may  be  wholly  fluid. 

(2)  It  may  consist  of  a  central  solid  nucleus  and  an  ex- 
ternal solid  crust,  separated  by  a  shell  of  imperfectly  fluid 
matter. 

(3).  It  may  be  solid  throughout. 

But  we  are  altogether  unable,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, to  decide  by  direct  reasoning  which  of  these  three 
states  represents  most  probably  the  present  constitution  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  flrst  and  second  cases  to  estimate  the 
probable  thickness  of  the  crust.  We  must  therefore  see  if 
any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  question  by  indirect 
methods. 

Argument  firom  Pirecesflioii. — ^Among  the  attempts 
made  in  this  direction,  we  must  notice  flrst  the  endeavours 
of  th^^te  Mr.  W.  Hopkins  to  determine  what  is  the  least 
possible  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  that  is  consistent 
with  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation*  The 
actual  calculations  are  exceedingly  refined  and  intricate, 
but  the  following  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  his  line  of  ar- 
gument. The  attractions  of  me  sun  and  moon  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  earth  which  bulge  out  at  the  equator  are 
always  producing  slight  displacements  of  the  earth's  axis, 
and  these  movements,  combined  with  the  earth's  rotation, 
cause  the  axis  to  move  in  the  following  fashion.  Take 
two  straight  rods,  unite  one  end  of  one  to  one  end  of  the 
other  by  a  loose  joint,  and  connect  the  other  ends  by  a 
bit  of  string ;  then  hold  one  rod  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  move  the  other  round,  keeping  the  string 
always  tight ;  the  extremity  of  the  second  rod  w^  describe 
a  circle  in  space,  and  the  motion  of  the  rod  itself  will  re- 
semble in  eveiything  except  speed  the  precession  of  the 
earth's  axis.  Nutation  consists  in  small  deviations  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other  from  the  position  which  the 
axis  would  have  if  precession  alone  existed.  It  may  be 
represented  by  supposing  that  the  string  in  our  illustration 
is  slightly  elastic,  and  keeps  alternately  lengthening  and 
shortening  itself  a  little.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
path  of  the  end  of  the  movable  rod  will  be  like  the  edge 
of  a  disc  with  a  slightly  crimped  or  wavy  outline,  and 
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this  is  the  character  of  the  path  actually  described  by 
the  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis  in  space.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  these  movements  are  due  entirely  to  the 
spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth,  and  would  not  exist  if  it 
were  a  true  spnere.  In  Fig.  136,  let  ^  ^  C7i>  be  a  sec- 
tion of  the  earth  through  its  axis,  AE  C  F  ^  circle  whose 
diameter  is  the  polar  axis ;  then,  if  we  were  to  take  away 
the  protuberant  portions  of  which  AB  CEy  AD  CF  are 
sections,  there  would  be  no  precession ;  if  we  were  to  take 
away  the  sphere  AECF  the  precession  would  be  very 
much  larger  than  it  actually  is,  because  the  sphere 
A  E  C  /;  being  rigidly  attached  to  the  protuberances,  has 


Fig.  186. 

to  be  carried  round  with  them,  and  acts  as  a  drag,  prevent- 
ing them  from  moving  as  fast  as  they  would  if  they  were 
not  thus  weighted.  Now  suppose  that  a  portion,  Q  HKL, 
of  the  centred  sphere  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  perfect  fluid, 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  will  not  produce  any  pre- 
oeesional  movement  on  this  fluid,  and,  as  there  will  be  no 
friction  between  it  and  the  external  shell,  the  latter  will 
slip  freely  over  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems 
likely  that  the  amount  of  precession  would  be  larger  than 
for  an  earth  solid  throughout.  Now  the  amount  of  pre- 
cession calculated  on  the  nypothesis  that  the  earth  is  solid 
agrees  veiy  closely  with  the  observed  amount,  and  Mr. 
Hopkina  set  himself   to  work  to  determine  how  much 
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of  the  interior  ootdd  become  fluid  without  impairing  this 
agreement.  On  the  supposition  that  thejluidit^  teas  perfedf 
and  the  change  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  part  abrupt,  he  found 
that  the  thickaess  of  the  crust  could  not  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  radius.* 

Argument  from  Bigidity. — ^The  subject  may  also  be 
approached  in  another  way.  The  attractions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  are  greater  on  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  are 
nearer  to  them  than  on  those  which  are  farther  off ;  the 
solid  part  of  the  earth  is  for  this  reason  subjected  to  un- 
'  equal  pull,  which  keeps  it  in  a  constant  state  of  strain.  The 
same  attractions  will  also  tend  to  make  the  internal  fluid 
portion  bulge  out  on  the  side  nearest  the  attracting  body, 
and  exert  a  pressure  on  the  external  shell  tending  to  stretch 
the  latter.  We  may  tiy  to  determine  what  is  the  least  thick- 
ness which  will  enable  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  bear  this 
strain  and  thrust,  and  prevent  its  being  dragged  or  forced 
out  of  shape.  This  problem  has  been  attacked  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson.f 

He  supposes  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  spheroidal,  homo- 
geneous, slightly  elastic  sheU,  filled  with  incompresiihle  fluid, 
the  transition  &om  the  solid  to  the  fluid  portions  being 
abrupt ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  he  has  calculated  to  what 
extent  the  shell  would  be  pulled  out  by  the  disturbing 
actions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  amount  of  distortion  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  capable  of  detection  by  direct  measure- 
ment, but  it  might  make  itself  sensible  by  its  effect  on  the 
tides.  If  the  crust  is  drawn  up  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
water — ^that  is,  if  there  are  tides  in  the  solid  part  of  the  earth 
as  well  9i&  in  the  ocean — ^the  height  of  the  tide  can  be  shown 
to  be  less  than  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid ;  so  that  if 
we  knew  what  would  be  the  height*  of  the  tide  on  the  latter 
supposition  at  a  given  spot,  and  find  the  observed  height 
to  DO  less  than  this,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  has  been  pulled  out  by  the 
tide-generating  influence.  Now  Sir  W.  Thomson  showed 
that,  even  if  the  spheroid  were  solid  throughout  and  as 
rigid  as  glass,  it  would  still  give  way  to  an  extent,  which 

♦  Plul.  Transact.,  1839,  p.  381 ;  British  Association,  1857,  Trans- 

1840,  p.   193  ;    1842,  p.  43 ;  Re-  act.  of  Sections,  p.  70. 

port    lo   British  Association    on  t  Phil.  Transact.,  diii.  (1863), 

£levationand  EtirthquAkes,  1847»  673;    Natural  Philosophv,  8ect& 

pp.  45^55;    Tiansact.  of  Cam-  832—834,  847,  848;    Natiue,  v. 

bridge  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  part  i. ;  223,  267. 
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▼ould  make  the  tides  only  about  two-fifths  as  great  as  they 
would  be  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid ;  if  the  rigidity 
were  that  of  steel,  the  corresponding  reduction  would  oe  to 
about  two-thirds.  He  concludes  that  a  thin  crust  could  not 
possess  the  requisite  amount  of  rigidity,  and  puts  down  the 
minimum  thickness  that  would  sufice  to  resist  the  distorting 
influence  at  2,000  or  2,500  miles.  But  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  alters  the  effects  of 
the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides  to  an  extent  which  no 
mathematical  analysis  can  estimate,  and  that  we  cannot 
therefore  use  any  deviations  which  they  show  from  their 
calculated  amount  as  measures  of  the  earth's  want  of  ri- 
gidity ;  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  it  very  unlikely  that  these 
terrestrial  disturbing  causes  can  reduce  these  tides  to  two- 
fifths  or  two-thirds  of  the  height  they  ought  to  have  if  the 
earth  were  perfectly  rigid.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  the  lunar  fortnightly  and  of  the  semi-annual  tide 
would  not  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  by  the  configura^ 
tion  of  land  and  sea  if  observations  of  them  were  mc^e  at 
suitable  points,  and  that  they  might  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  calculated  and  observed  results. 
Unluckily,  however,  no  sufficient  observations  of  these  tides 
have  yet  been  made.  It  would  seem  then  that,  even  if 
the  assumptions  by  which  Sir  W.  Thomson  was  enabled  to 
deduce  his  results  are  justifiable,  the  observations  neces- 
sary for  applying  those  results  to  the  actual  case  of  the 
earth  are  ]ust  those  which  have  not  been  made;  and  that 
till  this  defect  is  remedied,  no  condusions  can  be  arrived  at. 
Sir  W.  Thomson  has  also  investigated  the  effect  of  want 
of  rigidity  on  the  amount  of  precession  and  nutation.  The 
observed  amount  agrees  very  closely  with  that  obtained 
by  calculation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  perfectly 
rigid.  Any  considerable  want  of  rigidity  would  very  mate- 
rially alter  the  amount  in  most  cases.  But  there  are  three 
arrangements  under  which  the  precession  of  an  earth  with 
a  yielding  crust  would  be  approximately  the  same  as  for 
perfect  rigidity.  The  first  requires  a  compensating  adjust- 
ment so  very  unlikely  to  be  realised,  that  we  may  dismiss 
it  at  once ;  the  second  is  incompatible  with  a  thin  crust ; 
the  third  is,  that  the  distortion  should  be  very  small  in 
Comparison  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  fluid 
without.  Now  we  will  attempt  to  show  by-and-by  that  if 
the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  part  of  the  earth  is 
gradual  and  not  sudden,  this  last  condition  may  be  satisfied. 
This  argument  from  precession,  then,  is  not  conclusive. 
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Objactioiui  to  the  preoeding  Argamentji.— Masteilj 

as  are  the  investi^tioiis  just  described  from  a  mathe- 
matical point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  thej  haye 
not  contributed  much  towards  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion they  were  intended  to  decide.  Some  of  the  conditions 
they  start  with  are  so  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
actual  case,  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  they  can  be 
fairly  applied  to  the  instance  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hopkins's  fundamental 
assumption  of  a  solid  crust  separated  by  a  hcurd-and-f  ast 
boundary  from  a  perfectly  fluid  interior  represents  even 
approximately  the  internal  condition  of  the  earth.  The 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  extremely  gradual, 
the  interior  portion  of  the  crust  will  grow  more  and  more 
soft  tUl  it  passes  into  a  pasty  viscous  state,  and  this  sticky 
matter  will  become  more  and  more  fluid  as  we  approach  the 
centre,  and  may  possibly  at  considerable  depths  approach 
perfect  fluidity.  Professor  Hennessy*  and  M.  Delaunayf 
haye  both  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  results  deduced 
by  Mr.  Hopkins  are  for  this  reason  not  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  earth,  and  the  former  has  raised  further  objec- 
tions to  his  method.  Mr.  Hopkins  himself  did  not  by  any 
means  oyerlook  this  want  of  agreement  between  the  actual 
and  assumed  conditions,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  it  his  conclusions  would  hold  good.  He  says  that 
if  C  be  the  centre,  C  8  any  radius  of  the  earth,  A  a  point 
on  that  radius  above  which  the  earth  is  solid,  £  a  point 
below  which  all  is  fluid,  and  A  B  the  intermediate  transi- 
tional portion,  then  if  we  take  iS  ^  to  be  the  thickness  of 
the  crust  it  will  give  the  precession  too  large,  and  \i  8  B, 
too  small ;  but  there  will  be  some  intermediate  thickness 
which  will  give  the  right  amount,  and  this  he  calls  the 
Effective  Thickness  of  the  crust.  It  is  the  depth  of  this 
Effective  Thickness  which  he  has  shown  cannot  be  lees  than 
1,000  miles.  AU,  then,  which  he  has  proved  amounts  to 
this,  a  shell  of  at  least  1,000  miles  thick  must  participate  in 
the  precessional  motion.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  saying  that  the  whole  1,000  miles  must  be  solid: 
possibly  only  a  very  small  portion  might  be  in  this  condi- 
tion and  the  rest  in  a  more  or  less  viscous  state,  and  yet  the 
vhoie  be  carried  round  very  nearly  as  if  it  were  all  solid, 
because  the  friction  between  the  particles  of  the  pasty  part 

•  PhiL  Transact.,  cxli.  (1861),  f  Comptee  Rendiw   (July   18, 

495;  Geol.  Mag.,  viii.  216;  Na-  1868),  Ixvii.  65;  Geol.  Mag.,  ▼. 
taie,  iv.  182.  507. 
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prevented  them  being  dragged  one  over  the  other.  Different 
parts  of  the  viscous  mass  would  be  from  time  to  time  com- 
pressed and  extended,  but  it  seems  perfectly  conceivable 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  solid  and  semi-fluid 
portions  of  the  crust  might  nang  together  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusions  of  Sir  W.  Thomson  as  to  the  Eigidity  of 
the  Earth  have  also  been  attacked  by  Professor  Hennessy.* 
He  has  pointed  out  how  seriously  the  hypothetical  diif  er 
from  the  real  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  specially  how 
the  neglect  of  the  pasty  shell  that  must  exist  between  the 
solid  crust  and  the  more  fluid  interior  impairs  the  validity 
of  the  results.  This  pulpy  stuff  would  act  as  a  pad  or 
buffer,  and  the  work  done  by  the  disturbing  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  the  internal  portions  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  being  transmitted  to  the  siirface  and  altering  its  shape, 
would  be  used  up  ''  partly  in  producing  small  variations  of 
density  among  the  compressible  strata  of  the  nucleus,  and 
partly  in  changing  the  shape  of  the  yielding  matter  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell.'*  By  this  means  uie  deformation 
of  the  shell  might  be  very  small  indeed,  and  the  amoimt  of 
precession  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  solid  throughout 
and  perfectly  rigid.  Practically  the  observed  amount  of 
precession  is  rather  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were 

Eerf  ectly  rigid ;  some  small  distortion  of  the  crust  is  pro- 
ably  therefore  produced,  and  this  we  may  take  as  the 
measure  of  that  portion  of  the  interior  work  which  has 
managed  to  penetrate  the  buffer  and  make  itself  felt  in  the 
solid  crust.  A  calculation  made  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  Professor  Hennessy's  objection.* 
Starting  with  Mr.  Hopkins's  assumptions  about  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  he  shows  that  the  internal  fluid  nucleus  will 
be  pulled  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  will 
exert  a  pressure  against  the  crust  which  tends  to  increase 
the  precession ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  want  of  rigidity 
in  the  crust  will  tend  to  decrease  the  precession.  He  then 
determines  to  what  extent  the  surface  must  be  elevated 
in  order  that  these  two  modifjdng  causes  may  destroy  one 
another,  if  the  crust  be  800  miles  thick,  and  this  he  finds 
to  be  20  feet.  A  deformation  of  one-seventh  of  this  amount 
would  altogether  abolish  tides  in  the  open  ocean,  and  hence 
he  concludes  that  the  crust  must  be  far  thicker  than  800 
miles.  Now  if  the  internal  fluid  mass,  instead  of  pressing 
against  an  unyielding  crust,  had  a  soft  pad  of  semi-fluid 
matter  to  buiy  its  nose  in,  we  can  readily  imagine  its  energy 
•  Natiiro,  V.  288.  t  Figure  of  the  Earth*  4th  ecL,  p.  135. 
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might  be  oonsumed  in  pushing  this  aside,  and  no  pressure 
might  be  exerted  on  the  crust ;  and  if  the  crust,  instead  of 
being  solid  throughout,  had  a  yielding  lining,  the  work  due 
to  the  external  disturbing  force  might  be  expended  on  the 
lining,  and  give  rise  to  no  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
surface.  In  such  a  case,  as  far  as  the  causes  mentioned 
are  concerned,  the  precession  would  be  imafFected. 

FtofeMor  Eennessj's  Views. — Professor  Henneesj 
has  attempted,  in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical  jyansaetioru 
already  quoted,  a  mathematical  solution  of  the  question 
now  before  us.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
notion  of  his  way  of  handling  the  subiect  wiUiout  more 
mathematics  than  are  admissible  here,  but  the  following 
are  his  chief  points : — 

He  objects  at  starting  that  all  previous  investigations  had 
tacitly  made  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  justified,  namely, 
that  the  volume  of  the  entire  mass  and  the  law  of  density 
of  the  earth  have  remained  the  same,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  particles  of  the  original  fluid  mass  tmderwent  no 
change  of  position,  during  t£e  process  of  solidification. 

He  then  considers  what  would  be  the  order  of  events 
during  solidification.  First,  he  thinks  there  would  be  much 
chemical  action.  When  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  mate- 
rials had  been  satisfied,  the  mass  would  probably  be  in  a 
state  approachine  perfect  fluidity,  and  circulation  would  go 
on,  the  portions  tnat  had  grown  denser  by  cooling  descend- 
ing and  the  lighter  portions  ascending,  till  the  whole  had 
arranged  itself  in  concentric  shells  whose  density  increased 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  "When  this  state  had 
been  arrived  at  he  thinks  a  surface  crust  would  begin 
to  be  formed.  Of  course,  when  any  piece  on  the  outside 
had  become  solid,  it  would  on  account  of  its  increased 
density  tend  to  sink,  but  the  three  following  causes  would 
hinder  its  descent : — 

1st.  Each  stratum  into  which  it  descended  would  be 
denser  than  the  one  above. 

2nd.  Each  stratum  would  have  its  density  increased  by 
the  passage  through  it  of  cooler  portions  from  above. 

3ni.  The  descending  portions  would  have  their  densities 
diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  temperatiire  downwards. 

Under  these  circimistances  he  thinks  that,  though  circu- 
lation would  go  on,  it  would  be  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  surface,  and  a  crust  might  be  formed  ;  below 
the  crust  would  be  a  shell  of  imperfectly  fluid  matter,  and 
the  interior  might  retain  a  hign  degree  of  fluidity.    He 
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believes  thai,  even  if  from  any  cauise  the  solid  shell  and 
fluid  nucleus  rotated  at  any  time  at  different  rates,  yet  that 
the  friction  hetween  the  two  must  be  great  enough  to  bring 
the  motion  of  both  to  the  same  velodl^  of  rotation.  Pinally 
he  endeavours  to  determine  the  present  thickness  of  the 
crust  thus.  He  obtains  an  expression  for  gravity  at  the 
surface  in  terms  of  the  radius  and  ellipticity  of  the  fluid 
nucleus ;  and  finds  that  if  this  expression  is  to  agree  with 
the  known  law  of  the  variation  of  gravity  over  the  earth,  the 
crust  cannot  be  less  than  18  nor  more  than  600  miles  thick. 
Professor  Hennessy  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
that  consolidation  can  have  begun  at  the  centre,  and  that, 
even  supposing  any  accumulation  of  solid  matter  there  ever 
did  ta^e  place,  it  must  necessarily  be  melted  again. 

Mr.  B.  Mallet  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a 
different  line  of  reasoning ;  *  his  views  will  be  given  more 
at  length  in  Section  III. 

We  cannot  enter  here  anv  further  into  the  question,  but 
for  additional  discussion  of  these  moot  points  the  reader 
may  consult  Professor  Hennessy,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  3rd  ser.,  xxvii.  376  (1845);  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.  of  Dublin,  1849;  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  iv. 
837 ;  Archdeacon  Pratt,  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Nature,  ii, 
264,  iv.  28,  141,  344 ;  Geol.  Mag.,  vii.  421  ;  Nature,  iv.  45, 
182,  383;  Professor  Haughton,  Transact.  Irish  Acad., 
xxii.  pt.  1,  p.  251  ;  D.  Forbes,  Geol.  Mag.,  viu.  162;  P. 
Scrope,  Geol.  Ma^.,  vi.  145  ;  D'Arohiac,  Histoire  des  Pro- 
gres  de  la  Geologic,  i. ;  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philo* 
Bophy,  Appendix  D. ;  Major-Gen.  Barnard,  Smithsonian 
Contributions,  vol.  xix.  No.  240. 

The  only  conclusion,  if  we  can  call  it  a  conclusion,  that  it 
is  safe  to  come  to  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowled^  is, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  earth  has  cooled  down 
from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  but  that  there  is  not  evi- 
dence to  decide  whether  any  of  it,  and,  if  any,  how  much  of 
it,  still  retains  its  original  liquidity. 

Chemistry  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Earth. — 
Some  speculators  have  attempted  to  push  their  way  back  to 
periods  of  the  earth's  history  even  more  remote  than  those 
we  have  been  noticing.  Beginning  with  the  time  when, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat,  me  chemical  elements  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth  existed  in  an  uncombined  state,  they 
have  tried  to  trace  out  the  steps  of  the  process  by  which 
their  combination  was  brought  about,  and  the  first  rude 
•  PhU.  Transact.,  clxiiL  (1873),  160. 
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outline  of  a  solid  globe  was  shaped  out.  The  condusioiiB 
oome  to  by  different  authors  on  this  subject  have  hitherto 
been  so  utterly  at  variance  with  one  another,  that  it  almost 
looks  as  if  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  profit- 
ably indulffe  in  speculations  of  this  nature.*  Some  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Lockyer's,  of  a  more  promising  character, 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

SECTION  n.— CAUSE  OF  UPHEAVAL  AND  CONTORTION. 

We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  uplifting  of 
rocks  laid  down  beneath  water,  by  which  sea-bottoms  have 
been  converted  into  dry  land,  and  the  tilting,  folding,  con- 
tortion, and  faulting,  which  observation  shows  these  rocks 
to  have  underfi;one,  are  all  due  to  some  common  cause.  We 
have  now  to  mquire  how  the  force  was  generated  which 
produced  these  movements.  Eeasons  have  already  been 
given  for  believing  that  the  disturbing  force  was,  m  veiy 
many  cases  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  a  horizantal  thrwt. 
The  phenomena  of  widespread  and  excessive  contortion 
can  be  explained  only  on  this  supposition,  and  the  lesser 
disturbances  are  so  intimately  connected  with  these  grand 
movements,  that  it  seems  likely  that  both  must  be  due  to 
the  same  cause. 

Certain,  however,  of  the  observed  displacements,  taken 
by  themselves,  are  capable  of  explanation  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  caused  by  a  force  acting  from  within  ths 
earth  vertiedUy  upwards;  and,  thoueh  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, for  reasons  already  given,  whether  this  method  has 
been  ever  employed  in  nature,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  reader 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
started  to  show  how  this  vertical  up-thrust  may  be  caused. 

Sense  in  whioh  Elevation  is  need. — ^It  is  somewhat 
unlucky  that  the  words  "upheaval"  and  "elevation" 
should  have  become  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  geological 
nomenclature  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  the  earth's 
surface,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  drop  them.  The 
first  is  decidedly  objectionable,  for  it  distinctly  implies  that 
the  producing  cause  was  a  force  acting  vertically  upwards, 
whidi  it  certainly  was  not  in  some  cases,  and  perhaps  was 
in  none.  If  ever  we  employ  these  terms,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  we  use  them  simply  to  indicate  the  carrying  up 

*  De  la  Beche,  Researches  in  Soc,  xr.  488 ;  Geol.  Mag.,  ir. 
Theoretical  Geology,  chap,  i;  367,  426,  477,  625,  v.  49,  1061 
Sterry  Hunt,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL      David  Forbes,  ibid.,  v.  92, 106. 
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of  roclcB  from  a  lower  to  a  hic^her  level,  and  not  in  the  least 
to  saggest  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acted  bj  whidi 
the  moyement  was  effected. 

General  Stmeture  of  Mountain  Chains. — ^Before 
we  go  any  further,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  reader's 
ideas  should  be  dear  on  two  points:  first,  what  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocks  in  a  mountain  chain*  is  not  like ; 
and  secondly,  what  it  is  like.  In  man^  books  he  will  find 
the  general  section  of  a  mountain  chain  to  be  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  137. 

We  see  in  the  section  a  central  nucleus  of  Ghranite,  and 
from  this  the  rooks  dip  away  on  either  side  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  slope  of  the  ground.  The  sketch  ^ves  the 
idea  that  the  Qranite  has  been  driven  up  from  below,  and 
has  thrust  aside  the  rocks  on  either  flank.  There  is  no 
mountain  chain  known  which  has  a  section  at  all  approach- 
ing this,  ^e  section  in  Fig.  138,  thoufi;h  it  fails  to  convey 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  amoimt  of  crumpling,  inver- 


a 

1.  GsuiitiBSooki.  S.  TolUtsdSdUsti.         8.  Unaltci^d  Books. 

Fig.  137.— What  ▲  Sxction  Aoaoss  a  MorifTAiN  Chain  n  mot  lxxi. 

sion,  and  smashing  that  is  veiy  frequently  met  with,  gives 
a  much  fairer  general  idea  of  ike  disposition  of  the  rocks. 

The  strata  have  not  been  simply  bent  up  into  a  ^ngle 
boss,  but  have  been  folded,  crumpled,  and  dra^^d  over 
alonff  a  number  of  lines  ranging  roughly  parallel  to  one 
another;  and  in  many  cases  so  far  Irom  the  dip  being 
outwards  on  either  side  of  the  range,  it  is  directly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  rocks  plunge  at  high  angles  on  both 
flanks  into  the  hill,  and  a  section  of  them  shows  something 
like  the  plaits  of  an  open  fan,  the  handle  of  which  lies  deep 
down  in  the  centre  oi  the  mountain.  Granite  appears  in 
several  belts,  but  these  show  no  signs  of  having  been 
thrust  up  through  the  surrounding  rocKS.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rock  shades  o&  insensibly  into  foliated  schists,  and  these 
melt  away  in  unaltered  rocks. 

ISr.  Sopkins's  Theory. — ^We  have  already  mentioned 
Mr.  Hopkins  as  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  vertical- 

*  Using  the  term  in  the  restricted  genie  applied  to  it  in  the  pre- 
oeding  cluipter. 
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npthrust  explanation. 
The  machinery  he  em- 
ployed for  producing 
the  elevatory  force 
was  a  body  of  fluid 
matter  like  lava,  in  a 
cavity  below  the  sur- 
face, which  under  the 
influence  of  increasing 
heat,  gave  off  elastic 
gas,  and  the  pressure 
of  this  gas  was  sup- 
posed to  bend  up  the 
overlying  rock  till  it 
was  strained  to  the 
breakine  point.  There 
is  very  fittle  evidence 
for  the  existence  of 
the  internal  lakes  of 
fused,  gas  -  yielding 
matter  required  by 
this  theory,  but,  waiv- 
ing this  objection,  we 
have  already  pointed 
out  what  seems  to  be 
its  weak  points  in 
Chapter  IX.  p.  383. 
Mr.  Hopkins's  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  he 
attempted  to  explain 
seems  to  have  been 
very  imperfect.  He 
speaks,  for  instance, 
of  anticlinal  and  syn- 
clinal lines  occurring 
with  alternations  of 
rapid  and  opposite 
dips  at  intervaU  not 
exceeding  a  few  miles. 
If  he  had  said  every 
hundred  yards  or  so, 
it  would  have  con- 
veyed a  far  more  cor- 
rect notion  of  the 
real    facts    in   many 
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oases.  His  convictioii,  too,  that  all  narrow,  steep-sided 
TsJleys  were  rents  in  the  crust,  led  him  sadly  astray.  His 
beautiful  mathematical  investigations  have,  on  account  of 
his  limited  geological  knowledge,  not  led  at  present  to  any 
useful  results;  but  they  may  yet  bear  good  fruit,  and 
geologists  wiU  probably  some  day  thank  him  for  the  atten- 
tion he  has  given  to  the  subject. 

Theory  of  Scrope  and  Babbage. — Next  comes  a  very 
ingenious  speculation,  originally  sugg^ested  by  Scrope,*  and 
afterwards  struck  out  independently  by  Babbage.f  By 
the  deposition  of  sediment  on  sea-bottoms  an  area,  which 
before  the  deposition  began  formed  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  had  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  is  gradu- 
ally buried  under  a  cover,  constantly  increasing  in  thick- 
ness, which  checks  the  escape  of  the  heat  from  within. 
The  temperature  of  the  rocks  of  this  area  will  therefore  be 
raised,  and  the  rocks  themselves  must  expand.  The 
resistance  to  expansion  will  be  less  in  a  vertical  than  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  and  hence  the  area  will  bulge  up 
and  cause  elevation  of  the  rocks  resting  upon  it.  It  is 
evident  that  this  explanation  accounts  only  for  vertical  ele- 
vation, and  makes  no  provision  for  contortion  or  any  form 
of  compression ;  in  fact  the  elevations  produced  by  it  would 
be  bosses,  the  strata  of  which  would  be  arranged  in  con- 
centric domes,  like  that  in  Fig.  137,  which,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  a  structure  found  in  no  mountain  chain  yet 
examined.  Even  then  supposing  some  small  local  elevations ' 
may  be  due  to  this  cause,  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  produce 
the  larger  disturbances  which  the  crust  exhibits. 

There  is  another  weak  point  about  the  theory.  During 
the  accumulation  of  many  thick  bodies  of  sedimentaiy 
rocks,  the  sea-bottom  was  gradually  sinking.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  this.  It  may  explain  vertical  uplifting, 
but  does  not  allow  of  subsidence  during  deposition. 

Theory  of  Sir  J.  EersoheL — Sir  J.  Herschel];  threw 
out  the  hint  that  the  mere  weight  of  a  thick  mass  of  sedi- 
ment might  cause  the  part  of  the  crust  on  which  it  rested 
to  bend  down,  and  the  portions  on  either  side  to  swell  up. 
This  would  require  the  crust  to  be  remarkably  thin  and 

*  Yolcanoes,  p.  271,  note.  Fisher,  Geol.  Mag.,  x.  248,  zi. 

t  Prooeediogs  C4eol.  8oo.,  n.  60,  64. 

74 ;  Ninth  Bridge  water  Treatise,  %  Prooeedinga  Geol.    Soo.,  n. 

Note  G,  p.  209.   See  also  Captain  648,    696;     Ninth    Bridgewater 

Hutton,  OeoL  Mag.,  z.  166,  zi.  Treatise,  Note  I,  p.  225. 
22;   Nature,    iz.  61;   Bev.   0. 
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jn^elding,  and  till  this  is  shown  to  be  the  case  the  explana- 
tion cannot  be  admitted. 

Zntnudon  of  Qranite. — ^Another  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  at  one  time  veiy 
much  in  vogue  among  geologists,  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Scrope,  is  as  follows.* 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  a  mountain  range  has  a 
oentral  axis  of  Granite  or  some  Plutonic  rock.  This 
central  mass  was  supposed  to  have  been  forcibly  intruded 
in  a  semi-fluid  state  from  below,  and  to  have  idiouldered 
olf  on  either  side  the  rocks  through  which  it  forced  its  way. 
The  intrusive  matter  was  supposed  to  have  been  driven  up 
by  local  increase  of  heat,  which  caused  it  to  expand  till  the 
rocks  above  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  it  down.  Follow- 
ing the  views  put  forward  by  himself  and  Mr.  Babbage, 
Mr.  Scrope  accounts  for  the  accumulation  of  heat  by  Sie 
deposition  of  a  thick  mass  of  strata  above  the  spot  where 
it  occurred.  It  is  dear  that  this  process  would  give  rise  to 
tilting,  and  result  in  the  formation  of  a  ridge  Srom  which 
the  beds  would  dip  away  on  either  side,  as  in  Fig.  137, 
but  it  would  not  directly  produce  contortion.  Mr.  Scrope 
endeavours  to  show  that  lateral  pressure  would  result 
indirectly  in  two  ways:  first,  the  molten  matter  injected 
into  fissures  would,  if  urged  up  with  sufficient  force,  press 
laterally  against  the  walls ;  and  secondly,  he  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  portions  of  the  rocks,  which  were  shoved  aside 
.  by  the  intruded  mass,  might  slide  down  its  inclined  flanks, 
and  get  crumpled  up  in  the  motion.  In  the  first  case  the 
cause  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it 
The  sort  of  motion  required  in  the  second  case  seems  hardly 
likely  to  occur. 

This  theory,  too,  fails  to  account  for  the  violent  contortions 
which  not  unfrequentiy  are  met  with  far  away  from  any 
mass  of  Plutonic  rock.  Further,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Qranitic  axes  of  mountain  chains  are  not 
always  intrusive,  but  are  in,  some  cases  parts  of  the  very 
rocks  that  compose  the  flanks  of  the  range  converted  by 
intense  metamorphism  into  Granite. 

These  and  other  explanations,  which  we  have  not  room 
speciallv  to  notice  here,  all  fail  to  provide  us  with  the  hori- 
zontal thrust,  which  alone  seems  competent  to  produce  con- 
tortion. We  now  pass  to  the  only  hypothesis  which  is 
satisfactory  on  this  point,  and  is  capable  of  giving  rise  at 

*  YolcanoeB,  chap.  xiL  Bee  tdao  Darwin,  Tnmiaot  QeoL  Soo.,  2nd 
Mr.,  V.  601. 
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the  same  txine  to  yertical  upheayal  and  horizontal  oompiea* 
aion. 

Contraction  Theory. — ^The  contents  of  the  last  section 
seem  to  show  that  at  present  we  have  not  knowledge  enough 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  positive  opinion  on  the  questions, ' 
whether  any  part  of  the  earth  is  fluid,  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust. 

One  point,  however,  has  been  established — ^the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  hotter  than  the  outside  ;  and  since  it  is  very 
highly  probable  that  the  whole  earth  was  once  much  more 
intensely  heated  than  now,  and  that  the  present  internal 
heat  is  only  what  is  left  of  the  original  temperature,  we 
arrive  at  a  further  fact,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  in  this  section,  namely,  that 
the  earth  always  has  been  and  still  is  a  cooling  globe,  and, 
if  a  cooling  glebe,  it  must  also  be  a  contracting  ^obe,  if  the 
materials  of  its  interior  are  at  all  analogous  to  those  which 
form  its  surface. 

Further,  it  is  almost  imiversall^true  that  the  amount  of 
shrinking  produced  by  the  loss  c7  a  given  degree  of  heat 
(the  ooemcient  of  contraction),  is  larger  when  the  body  is 
at  a  high  than  when  at  a  low  temperature.  Thus  if  a  rod 
shortened  by  1-1 00th  of  an  inch  when  it  passed  from  212* 
to  211^,  it  would  not  shorten  so  much,  say  only  l-300th, 
when  its  temperature,  was  reduced  from  90®  to  89**.  From 
this  it  f  oUows  that  since  the  interior  of  the  earth — ^it  matters 
not  whether  it  is  solid  or  fluid — ^is  hotter  than  the  outside, 
it  must  shrink  faster  than  the  outside.  Practically  the 
outside  crust  has  so  very  little  heat  to  lose,  that  it  may  be 
said  not  to  shrink  at  all,  while  the  hotter  nucleus  is  ^adu- 
ally  drawing  away  from  it.  If  the  crust  were  in  this  way 
left  without  support,  it  must  crush  in  by  its  own  weight,  and 
the  crushing  force  on  any  portion  in  a  cross  section  of  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  rock 
which  has  that  portion  for  its  base  and  half  the  earth's 
radius  for  its  height.*  Pressure  like  this  is  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  smash  in  the  most  unyielding  materials  known, 
and  the  crust  could  not  sustain  it  for  a  single  moment. 
It  must  therefore  follow  the  nucleus  down.  The  only 
possible  way  in  which  it  can  do  this  is  by  its  being 
crumpled  into  folds.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  make  a  paper 
case  that  would  just  hold  an  orange  of  a  certain  size,  and 
then  try  to  make  it  fit  closely  over  a  smaller  orange,  we  could 

*  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  Transact.  pt.  3 ;  R.  Mallet,  PhiL  Traniact, 
Osmbridge    Phil.  Boo.,  vol.  zi.      clziu.  (1873)»  173. 
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evidently  suoceed  only  by  wrinkling  the  paper.  An  old  dried 
apple  also  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  prooesa. 
As  diying  goes  on  the  fruit  shrinks,  but  the  skin  does  not : 
the  latter  accordingly,  haying  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
•  diminished  nucleus,  becomes  puckered  into  wrinkles.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  then,  the  normal  state  of  the  earth's 
crust  ought  to  be  a  crumpled  one,  and  so  it  is.  Where  the 
force  acted  with  concentrated  energy  along  certain  lines,  or 
along  lines  of  weakness,  portions  were  ridged  up  into  long 
narrow  prominent  protuberances,  out  of  which  mountain 
chains  were  afterwards  carved  by  denudation.  Here,  too, 
owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  action,  the  rocks  would  be 
violently  contorted.  We  have  seen  that  excessive  contor- 
tion is  invariably  found  in  lofty  mountain  chains.  Possibly 
where  the  folding  was  more  gentle,  broad  arches  and  troughs 
were  produced,  which  g^ve  rise  to  continents  and  oceanic 
depressions.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  disturbances 
which  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  have  undergone 
have  been  many  if  not  aJl  of  them  produced  by  forces 
acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  we  were  not  then  able 
to  explain  how  the  thrust  was  generated.  We  can  now  see 
that  we  have,  in  the  unequal  shrinking  of  the  cool  crust 
and  hot  nucleus  of  the  earth,  a  cause  quite  adequate  to  g^ve 
rise  to  these  horizontal  compressions. 

The  notion  that  the  earth's  contraction  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  displacement  of  the  rocks  and  the  elevations 
of  the  surface  seems  to  have  occurred  first  to  Descartes 
(Ed.  fran9aise,  1668,  p.  322).  It  was  advocated  by  Con- 
stant Prevost*  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  f  but  the  latter 
unluckily  tacked  on  to  it  an  untenable  hypothesis,  which 
served  rather  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  It  was  the 
favourite  theory  of  De  la  Beche,]:  and  is  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  the  geologists  of  the  day.§ 

Bemarks  on  the  Contraction  Theory. — ^As  far  as 
mountain-building  goes,  no  objection  of  any  weight  has 
been  urged  against  the  contraction  theoiy.  But  when  we 
apply  the  same  explanation  to  the  formation  of  continental 
areas  and  oceanic  depressions,  several  difficulties  present 

*  Bull.  8oc.  G«ol.  de  France,  Besearchea  in  Theoretical  Geo- 

zi.  183  (1840) ;  Comptes  Bendus,  logy,  p.  121. 

xxxi.  (September,  1850),  461.  }  Mather,   Silliman's  Journnl, 

t  Notice  sur  lea  Syst^mes  de  Ist  ser.,  xliz.  284 ;    Dana,  ibid., 

Montagrnes  (Paris,   1852) ;    Hop-  2nd  aer.,  ii.  352,  iii.  94,  176,  380, 

kins,  Anniversary  Addresa,  Quart.  iv.  88 ;  3rd  8er.»  v.  423,  vi.  6,  104, 

Journ.  Geo].  Soc,  vol.  ix.  161. 

X  Geological  Obaerver,  p.  730 ; 
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tbemBelves.  Mr.  B.  Mallet,  while  he  Btronglj  advooates 
the  view  that  mountain  chains  were  formed  by  the  thruBt 
due  to  contraction  after  the  erust  had  reached  a  certain  thicks 
new  and  rigidity,  thinks  that  this  force  is  far  too  local  in  its 
range  to  be  able  to  be  transmitted  across  such  vast  areas 
as  continents  and  oceans.  The  outlines  of  these,  he  be- 
lieves, were  marked  out  by  broader  foldings,  which  gave 
relief  to  the  crust  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  earths  history y 
when  the  crust  was  very  thin.  Professor  Dana  has  also 
attempted  to  explain  on  this  supposition  several  facts  in 
the  distribution  of  the  great  siuriPace  inequalities  of  the 
earth,  such  as  the  proximity  of  mountain  ranges  to  coast 
lines,  and  the  relation  of  the  height  of  the  range  to  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  facing  it.  Some  of  his  generalisations 
are  perhaps  open  to  question,  but  he  has  suggested  points 
well  worth  careful  consideration.* 

Professor  Le  Conte  has  raised  the  further  objection  that 
an  arch  broad  enough  to  form  a  continent  3,000  to  6,000 
miles  across,  or  a  trough  that  would  hold  an  ocean  like  the 
Pacific,  10,000  miles  broad,  could  not,  even  if  the  crust 
were  several  himdred  miles  thick,  sustain  itself ;  the  arch 
must  break  down  and  the  depression  break  up.f  This 
objection  hardly  applies,  because  the  crust  does  not  sus- 
tain itself ;  indeed  no  segment  of  it  could  possibly  stand 
unless  it  were  support^  underneath.  He  prefers  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  continental  and  oceanic  reliefs 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  conducting  power  has  been 
greater  along  some  radii  than  along  others.  Some  portions 
of  the  earth  would  then  cool  and  contract  faster  than 
others ;  the  first  would  sink  down  into  oceanic  depressions, 
while  the  second  would  be  left  standing  up  as  continental 
tracts.  Archdeacon  Pratt  t  adopts  a  similar  view,  on  the 
ground  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  found  in  some  cases 
to  be  denser  beneath  the  ocean  than  beneath  the  land,  and 
to  be  least  dense  beneath  great  mountain  chains.  If  the 
facts  adduced  by  Archdeacon  Pratjb  turn  out  to  be  generally 
true,  they  are  certainly  in  favour  of  this  view. 

We  may  notice  that  Mr.  E.  Mallet  has  shown  that  a  defi- 

*  See  his  papers  quoted  on  p.  Cambridge      Phil.     6oo.,     xii., 

610,  and  his  Manual  of  Geology,  part  2. 

pp.  9—38,  and  731—737.     Also  -f  Prof.  James  Le  Conte,  Silli- 

Bev.  O.  Fisher,  "On  the  Tne-  man*HJoum..3rdHer., iv.345,4f)0. 

qualities   of   the    Earth's    Sur-  {  Phil.  Transact  clxi.  (187?^, 

face  viewed  in  Connection  with  835 ;   Figure  of  the  Earth,   4th 

the  Secuhir   Cooling."      Trans.  ed.,  p.  201. 
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eiencj  of  matter  beneath  great  moimtain  ranges  is  jnst 
what  the  contraction  theory  necessarily  leads  to ;  while,  if 
elevation  were  due  to  the  swelling  up  of  molten  matter  from 
below,  the  reverse  ought  to  be  the  case  (see  his  paper 
already  quoted,  p.  156). 

If  we  adopt  the  supposition  either  of  Mr.  Mallet  or  Arch- 
deacon Pratt,  we  must  also  admit  that  all  the  ^^reat  lead- 
ing features  of  the  earth's  stirface  were  estabhshed  at  a 
vezy  early  stage  in  its  consolidation,  and  have  not  mate- 
rially altered  since.  There  are  some  facts  in  the  past 
history  of  the  earth  which  are  head  to  reconcile  with  this 
view,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  a  oonsiderable  weight  of 
authority  on  its  side. 

Professor  Shaler  uses  the  contraction  of  the  earth  to 
explain  the  formation  of  continents  and  mountains  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  from  any  yet  noticed.  He  thinks 
the  methods  of  formation  of  the  two  must  be  different. 
Ck)ntinentB  he  believes  to  be  produced  by  broad  foldings 
affecting  the  whole  thiekneee  of  the  cruit  He  accounts  for  the 
sharper  wrinkles  of  mountain  chains  in  the  following  way. 
The  exterior  part  of  the  onust  is  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere,  it  there- 
fore loses  no  heat  and  does  not  contract  at  aU.  But  a 
deeper  layer  contracts  sensibly,  and  to  compensate  for 
this  the  superficial  portions  of  the  onust  must  wrinkle  up. 
According  to  him  it  is  this  enmpling  of  the  outer  eheU  of&e 
crwt  which  is  the  cause  of  mountain  elevation.* 

In  conclusion,  while  we  admit  that  the  contraction  hypo- 
thesis leaves  some  points  to  be  still  cleared  up,  we  are  yet 
justified  in  looking  upon  it  as  the  most  o  insistent  and  satis- 
factory explanation  yet  put  forward  of  tha  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  earth's  crust.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  cause ;  some  of  the  other 
moving  forces  suggested  may  have  been  the  means  em- 
ployed in  certain  cases.f 

SECTION  III.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  HEAT  REQUIRED  FOR 
VOLCANIC  ENERGY  AND  METAM0RPHI8M. 

The  next  posing  question  for  us  to  take  up  is.  What 
gives  rise  to  the  heat  which  is  required  for  the  produc- 

*  Geol.  Mag.,  ▼.611.  see    Hedlioott,     Quart     Joum. 

t  For  an  ingenious  explanation  GeoL  8oa,  zxiv.   34 ;  and  Me- 

of  the  cause  of  some  of  toe  inver-  moirs  of  the  GeoL  Surrey  of  In- 

sions  that  are  found  along  the  dia,  voL  liL  pt.  2. 
flanks  of  some  mountain  chains, 
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tion  of  Yolcanio  eruptions,  metamoiphiBm,  and  allied  plie* 
nomena  ? 

Metamorpliisiii  and  Lava,  both  Effects  of  the  same 
Caiue. — ^We  have  seen  reason  to  beUeve,  that  the  process 
which  has  imparted  to  the  rocks  usually  classed  as  Meta* 
morphic  their  crystalline  texture  and  other  peculiarities, 
will,  if  carried  far  enough,  result  in  the  production  of  fused 
rock  underground,  and  that,  if  this  molten  stuff  be  driven 
up  to  the  simace,  it  will  flow  out  as  Lava.  The  source  of 
volcanic  activity  and  of  metamorphism  we  may  assume,, 
then,  to  have  been  the  same,  and  we  have  to  do  two  thin^ : 
first,  to  find  heat  enough  to  bring  about,  in  combination 
with  other  agents,  metamorphism  and  fusion ;  and  then  to 
provide  machinery  competent  to  lift  the  fused  matter  to  the 
surface. 

Explanation  on  Eypothesis  of  a  Thin  Cinuit. — ^We 
have  already  seen  how  easily  the  doctrine  of  a  thin  crust 
solved  the  problem.  The  melted  matter  was  ready  to  hand, 
and  the  fracturing  and  sinking  down  of  the  crust  pumped 
it  up. 

But  this  explanation  falls  to  the  ground  unless  the  crust 
is  thin,  and  as  that  ia  a  very  doubtful  point  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  There  are  besides  several  weU- 
known  facts  that  tell  somewhat  against  it.  The  lavas  of 
different  vents  differ  considerably  from  one  another,  and 
often  seem  to  be  somewhat  related  in  composition  to  the 
rocks  through  which  the  eruption  has  burst  its  way ;  if  all 
lava  came  m>m  one  general  reservoir,  one  would  expect  it 
to  be  more  uniform  in  character.  Again,  there  appears 
to  be  often  no  connection  whatever  between  two  vents  very 
dose  to  one  another ;  the  lava  standing  at  different  levek 
in  the  two,  and  in  one  being  in  gentle  and  in  the  other  in 
violent  ebullition.  Such  a  fact,  though  not  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  vents  opening  into  the  same  great 
internal  tank,  does  not  lend  support  to  such  a  view.  A 
more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  problem 
supposed  that  water  found  its  way  by  percolation  down  to 
the  molten  interior,  and,  being  sudoenly  converted  into 
steam,  burst  through  the  overlying  rocks,  flashed  out  in 
explosions,  and  forced  up  the  lava. 

ISr.  Sopkins's  Theory. — Independently  then  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  the  crust  is  as  thin 
as  the  explanation  just  described  requires,  it  is  unsatis- 
factory on  other  grounds.  The  advocates  of  a  very  thick 
<;rust  propounded  several  others  in  its  place^    Mr.  Hopkins 
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supposed  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  to  contain  hollows  filled 
with  matter  still  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  he  supposed  these 
hollows  to  have  arisen  in  the  following  way.  When  an 
incrustation  had  begun  to  form  at  the  surface,  the  expaiv- 
siye  force  of  the  contained  gases  would  every  here  and  mere 
tend  to  fracture  the  thin  crust ;  and  when  areas  of  weakness 
had  been  once  established,  the  gases  woxdd  prefer  to  work 
their  way  out  by  apertures  already  in  existence,  even  if 
they  had  to  travel  considerable  distances  to  reach  them, 
rather  than  to  break  open  fresh  points  of  discharge.  Thus 
the  crust  would  be  parcelled  out  into  disturbed  and  undis- 
turbed districts,  and  solidification  would  extend  downwards 
faster  in  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  under  side  of  the 
crust  would  thus  come  to  have  inverted  hollows  over  its 
surface,  and  the  edges  of  these  might  extend  down  to  the 
central  solid  nucleus  if  there  was  one,  or  imite  beneath  if 
the  interior  was  wholly  fluid,  and  so  portions  still  liquid 
would  be  enclosed  in  the  generally  solid  crust.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  believes  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  earth  has  a 
similar  honeycombed  structure. 

Assuming  that  the  method  of  solidification  supported  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  probable,  his  hypothesis  still  feuls  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  leading  facts  bf  volcanic  action.  Aocord- 
mg  to  it  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  internal  fiery  lakes, 
and  the  volcanoes  that  they  feed,  should  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  any  law ;  one  would  expect  to  find  them  dotted  about 
haphazard.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  about 
volcanoes  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  lines, 
either  coincident  with  or  parallel  to  lines  of  great  elevation. 
The  great  volcanic  belt  that  runs  along  the  mountain  chain 
formed  by  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes  is  one 
instance.  The  omission  to  account  for  this  fact  is  a  veiy 
weak  point  in  the  explanation.  Again,  the  theory  does 
not  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  alternate 
periods  of  repose  and  activity  exhibited  by  volcanoes. 
One  coxdd  understand  a  cavity  being  pumped  out  and  there 
being  an  end  of  all  eruption  from  it ;  but  why  it  should 
discharge  a  part  of  its  contents,  then  rest  awhile,  and  then 
begin  discharging  afresh,  it  is  not  easy  to  see ;  and  if  it 
was  once  emptied,  what  is  to  fill  it  again  ?  Such  objections 
may  not  be  fatal,  but  they  natura^y  arise,  and  till  they 
are  met,  the  h3rpothesis  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory* 

Ezplanations  of  Mr.  Scrope  and  Bev.  O.  TiBher. — 
Other  authors  will  have  it  that  below  a  certain  depth  the 
whole  or  portions  of  the  crust  are  just  verging  on  fusion, 
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and  that  any  change  in  temperature,  or  pressure,  ot  both, 
may  turn  the  scale  and  convert  solid  into  melted  matter. 
Mr.  Scrope  has  supposed  that  sometimes  the  requisite 
increase  of  heat  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  thick 
masses  of  sediment  in  a  way  already  described ;  and  that 
sometimes  liquefaction  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
relaxation  of  pressure  where  the  overlying  rocks  have  been 
fissured  or  uplifted.*  Mr.  Mallet  has  shown  that  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  on  the  first  supposition  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  amount  of  volcanic  action  that 
is  actually  going  on  (note  to  his  paper  quoted  below). 
The  Rev.  0.  Fisher  adopts  the  latter  view ;  he  maintains 
that,  whenever  the  contraction  of  the  crust  raises  a  zone  of 
rock  into  a  mountain  chain,  the  rocks  underneath  have  no 
longer  the  weight  of  that  zone  pressing  on  them,  and,  if  it 
was  only  pressure  that  kept  them  solid,  they  woidd  pass 
into  the  liquid  state. f  This  hypothesis  accounts  for  the 
association  of  volcanoes  with  lines  of  elevation. 

However  satisfactory  in  other  respects  these  and  similar 
explanations  may  be,  they  cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of 
speculations  untU  the  fimdamental  assumption  with  which 
they  start  is  securely  established. 

While  speaking  of  Mr.  Scrope's  speculations,  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  he  did  inestimable  service  by 
showing  that,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  lava,  the  foret^ 
that  raises  it  to  the  surface  is  undoubtedly  the  expansive 
power  of  steam.  J  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  water ; 
very  nearly  every  one  of  the  known  active  volcanoes  is 
situated  near  the  sea,  and  percolation  would  furnish  a 
plentiful  supply. 

Starry  Kant's  Theory. — Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  put  for- 
ward the  following  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  earth'.s 
interior,  and  the  origin  of  metamorphic  and  volcanic  action. 
He  believes  that  the  earth  consists  of  an  exterior  shell  of 
sedimentary  deposits,  a  solid  anhydrous  nucleus  still  highly 
heated,  and  between  the  two  a  zone  of  matter  derived 
partly  from  the  nucleus  and  partly  from  the  outside  shell, 
permeated  by  water  holding  siliceous  and  aluminous  mat- 
ter, carbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances, and  raised  to  a  temperature  not  necessarily  very 
high  by  the  heat  from  within.     Under  these  circumstances 

•  Volcanoes,  pp.  26^—275;-  %  Volcanoes,  pp.  37,  116; 
Geol.  Mag.,  v.  637.  Geol.  Mag.,  vi.  196. 

t  Transact.    Cambridge  Phil. 
Soc,  zi.;  Qeol.  Mag.,  v.  493. 
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lie  maintains,  on  the  strength  of  many  experimental  results, 
that  the  matter  of  this  zone  would  be  in  a  state  of  hydro- 
thermal  fusion,  and  that  it  would  be  converted,  aeoording 
to  droumstances,  into  the  various  forms  of  Metamorphic, 
Plutonic,  and  Volcanic  rocks.  He  adopts  the  Scrope-bab- 
bage  theory  that  thick  deposits  of  sediment  check  the  escape 
of  mtemal  heat ;  and,  wherever  this  occurs,  the  reactions 
in  the  intermediate  zone  are  increased  in  activity,  and  vol- 
canic eruptions,  upheaval,  and  other  allied  phenomena, 
result.  For  details  of  this  elaborate  theory,  the  reader 
must  consult  the  papers  quoted  below.*    * 

Kr.  S.  Xallet'fli  Theory. — ^There  is  one  very  signifi- 
cant fact,  which  aU  the  explanations  hitherto  glanced  at 
have  failed  to  notice.  Metamorphism  is  always  accom- 
panied by  contortion,  and  in  many  cases,  perhaps  always, 
it  increases  in  intensity  as  the  crumpling  grows  more 
violent  and  complicated-f 

We  have  also  seen  how  persistently  volcanoes  range 
themselves  along  mountain  (diains,  that  is,  along  belts  of 
excessive  contortion. 

It  seems,  then,  that  not  only  are  Metamorphic,  Plutonic, 
and  Volcanic  action  closely  allied,  but  that  contortion 
belongs  to  the  same  family.  We  have  got  at  a  fairly  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  cause  of  contortion;  ynH  the 
machinery  which  produced  it  also  furnish  us  with  the  heat 
whose  origin  we  are  in  search  of?  Mr.  B.  Mallet  has 
attempted  to  show  that  it  will,  in  a  veiy  remarkable 
memoir,  J  of  which  we  must  attempt  to  give  an  abstract. 

His  ideas  about  the  order  of  events  during  the  passage 
of  the  eaorth  from  a  gaseous  into  its  present  condition  are 
as  follows : — 

1st  Stage. — ^The  chemical  elements  of  which  the  earth 
is  made  up,  existed  uncombined  in  a  state  of  gas,  and  the 
first  step  was  the  union  of  these  into  combinationB  similar 
to  those  we  find  in  the  globe  at  present. 

2nd  Stage. — When  a  state  of  chemical  equilibrium  had 

*  Canadian    Joam.,    1858,  p.  f  For  one  admirable  initanoe, 

203 ;   Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  see  Geikie,  Transact.  Edinburgh 

XV.  488;  Comptes  Rendua,  June  Geol.  8oc.,  ii.  293,  294. 

9,  1862;   Dublin  Quart.  Joum.,  t  Pbil.  Transact.,  clziii.  (1873), 

July,    1863 ;    SiUiman's  Joum.,  147 ;  Proceedings  Royal  Society, 

2nd  ser.,   xxxviL    255;    xxxviii.  xxii.   328.    See  also  The  Emp- 

182;  3rd  ser.,  V.  264 ;  Geology  of  tion    of  Vesuvius   in    1872,   by 

Canada,  1863,  pp.  643,  669 ;  Re-  Prof.  Luigi  Palmieri,  txanslated 

port,   Geology  of  Canada,  1866,  by  Robert  Mallet ;   and  Scrope^ 

p.  230 ;  Geol.  Mag.,  vi.  245.  Geol.  Mag.,  xi.  28. 
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beea  established,  the  earth  would  be  wholly  fluid ;  the  but* 
face  cooling  woidd  be  more  rapid  at  the  poles  tibLan  over 
the  tropics,  and  in  this  way  currents  would  be  set  up,  but 
they  would  be  superficial,  and  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
establish  anything  like  an  equality  of  temperature  through 
the  mass,  so  that  the  interior  would  be  much  hotter  than 
the  outside.  Cooling  would  go  on  by  radiation  from  the 
surface  very  rapidly  on  account  of  the  high  temperature, 
and  a  solid  crust  would  begin  to  be  formed  round  the  poles, 
and  spread  both  ways  to  the  equator.  The  crust  would 
pass  gradually  downwards  into  a  shell  of  viscous  matter, 
and  this  would  graduate  into  the  more  fluid  interior  mass 
He  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  crust  to  hold 
together,  in  spite  of  its  small  thickness,  on  the  following 

S-ounds.  His  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  sla^s  show 
at  a  crust  is  formed  round  the  fused  mass  when  tne  tem- 
perature is  very  little  below  that  of  fusion,  and  the  density 
of  the  crust  differs  yeiy  slightly  from  that  of  fused  slag. 
Hence  it  is  likely  that  in  the  case  of  the  earth  the  densify 
and  temperature  of  the  first-formed  crust  differed  so  little 
from  that  of  the  still  fluid  matter  below,  that  there  would 
be  no  very  strong  tendency  for  the  solidified  portion  to  sink, 
certainly  not  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  sinking 
caused  by  the  viscosity  of  the  matter  immediately  beneath  it. 
As  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  pointed  out,  the  boiling  up  of  gases 
would  probably  cause  iSie  crust  to  be  full  of  cavities,  and 
this  might  give  it  buoyancy  enough  to  keep  it  up. 

drd  ota^. — ^After  a  time,  but  while  the  crust  was  still 
thin,  the  miid  nudeus  would  beein  to  contract  faster  than 
the  crust,  and  the  latter  would  have  to  accommodate 
itself  by  crumpling.  He  puts  it  forward  as  a  conjecture, 
though  he  thmks  a  veiy  probable  conjecture,  that  the 
deformation  of  the  crust  at  this  epoch  was  effected  by  broad 
folds,  and  that  by  this  means  the  great  leading  geographical 
outlines  which  the  earth  possesses  at  the  present  dav  were 
then  impressed  upon  it ;  that  the  main  continental  areas 
and  oceanic  depressions  were  then  marked  out  and  have 
remained  substantially  the  same  ever  since.  Where  con- 
trary flexures  occurred  at  the  junction  of  continents  and 
sea-basins,  lines  of  fracture  were  formed,  and  lines  of 
weakness  established  which  have  continued  to  be  lines  of 
weakness  ever  since.  The  surface  he  believes  at  that  time 
to  have  been  still  too  hot  to  allow  of  permanent  accumula- 
tions of  water  on  it,  but  comparatively  cool  water  may  have 
faUen,  to  be  driven  off  as  vapour,  and  precipitated  afresh 
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elsewhere,  and  so  there  may  have  been  a  constant  suooes- 
sion  of  torrential  rains  and  deluges ;  at  the  same  time  the 
rapid  transfer  of  heat  from  the  interior  may  have  suddenly 
heated  the  cooled  portions  of  the  surface,  caused  them  to 
fly  and  crack,  and  so  produced  great  ruin  and  shattering  of 
the  crust.  By  such  powerful  denuding  agencies  he  thinks 
the  so-called  ''  azoic  ^  rocks  may  have  oeen  formed. 

4th  Stage. — ^The  crust  so  far  increased  in  thickness  that 
there  was  a  very  material  difference  between  the  rate  of  its 
cooling  and  that  of  the  fluid  nucleus,  and  it  became  in  con- 
sequence subjected  to  enormous  tangential  pressures,  as 
the  shrinking  away  of  the  nucleus  tended  to  depriye  it  of 
support.  It  was  now  thick  and  stiff  enough  to  transmit 
these  compressions  within  itself,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  it  became  ridged  and  doubled  up  into  ^reat  projecting 
wrinkles,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  licked  into  shape 
by  denudation,  and  become  mountain  chains.  The  cnist 
would  give  wapr  most  readily  along  the  lines  of  weakness 
already  estabhshed,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  great 
mountain  ranges  are  found  along  sea-coasts. 

5th  Stage. — ^The  crust  had  become  so  far  thickened  and 
rendered  so  riffid,  as  not  to  allow  of  the  wrinkling  that 
charactensed  we  last  stage.  The  shrinking  of  the  hot 
nucleus  still  gave  rise  to  tangential  compressions,  and  the 
crust  was  obhged  to  yield  to  these  in  some  other  way ;  and 
relief  was  now  afforded  by  crushing  to  powder  the  rocks  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  the  special  object  of  the  paper 
to  show  that  heat  is  generated  by  the  crushing,  and  uiat 
we  have  here  a  source  amply  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  known  phenomena 
of  volcanic  action. 

The  effect  of  this  crushing  will  be  to  produce  belts,  more 
or  less  tending  to  be  yerti^  in  position,  of  smashed  and 
crushed  rook.  Down  these  water  finds  its  way,  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  pulverised  mass,  and  then,  if  the  tempera- 
ture generated  be  high  enough,  a  mixture  of  fused  or  par- 
tially fused  rock  and  high-pressure  steam  is  generated, 
which  is  forced  up  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam,  and 
raised  to  the  surface  as  lava.  Tlie  experiments  of  Daubree 
have  shown  that  water  wiU  make  its  way  through  capillary 
pores  of  rock  in  the  face  of  a  high  opposing  pressure  of 
vapour,  and  have  disposed  of  the  objection  that,  if  the 
pressure  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  lava,  it  would  also  pre- 
vent the  access  of  water. 

For  the  elaborate  experiments,  calculations,  and  esti* 
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mates  by  which  Mr.  Mallet  has  endeayoured  to  show  that 
the  heat  produced  by  crushing  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  assigned  to  it,  the  reader  must  consult 
the  original  papers. 

There  are  many  facts  about  Tolcanoes  that  are  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  this  theory.  The  rocks  would  yield 
most  readily,  the  crushing  would  go  on  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  the  largest  amount  of  heat  would  be  generated 
along  the  old  established'  lines  of  weakness,  and  hence  we 
get  a  reason  why  volcanic  vents  f oUow  lines  of  mountain 
elevation.  Crushing  would  not  go  on  uniformly,  but  at 
intervals ;  it  would  only  take  place  when  the  accumulation 
of  pressure  had  reached  a  point  where  the  rock  was  able  to 
resist  no  longer.  Hence  volcanic  eruptions  wiU  be  sepa- 
rated by  intervals  of  rest.  The  production  of  an  eruption 
also  requires  a  certain  balance  between  the  supply  of  water 
and  heat.  If  the  former  be  in  excess,  the  volcano  may  be 
either  permanently  or  for  a  time  drowned  out,  or  its  activity 
very  much  reduced. 

The  theory  has  the  following  additional  recommenda- 
tions. It  has  the  merit  of  simplicity;  it  calls  in  no  hypo- 
thetical agencies,  the  existence  of  which  rests  only  on 
supposition,  for  it  merely  requires  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth  should  be  hotter  than  the  outside,  which  it  almost 
certainly  is,  and  the  co-operation  of  gravitation.  It  puts 
volcanic  action  in  the  light  of  a  beautiful  compensating 
arrangement.  If  the  crust  were  perfectly  unyielding)  it 
must  relieve  itself  from  the  strain  set  up  when  the  nudeus 
recedes,  by  violent  disruption.  As  it  is,  whenever  there  is 
more  matter  in  the  interior  than  there  is  well  room  for,  the 
overplus  is  converted  into  lava,  and  periodically  transferred 
to  the  surface,  and  the  cavities  thus  produced  dose  in  dowly 
as  the  crust  adjusts  itself  to  the  shrinking  nudeus.  Lastly, 
it  accounts  in  an  extremely  simple  way  for  the  dose  con- 
nection between  Metamorphic,  Plutonic,  Volcanic,  and 
Elevatory  action;  for  it  regards  all  four,  not  as  isolated 
phenomena,  but  as  different  results  of  one  common  cause. 

On  broad  general  grounds  then  it  seems  as  if  much 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mallet's  views ;  and  it  is 
really  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  any  use  trying  to  do  more  than  reason  in 
a  broad  general  way  about  this  class  of  questions.  The 
Bev.  0.  Fisher  has,  however,  attempted  a  minute  and 
detailed  critidsm  of  the  theory,  and  has  on  several  grounds 
objected  with  considerable  force  to  its  condusions.     Mr, 
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Mallet  haer  replied,  and  the  arg^uments  pro  and  eon  trill  be 
found  in  the  papers  quoted  below.*  In  a  subsequent 
paper  Mr.  Fisher  has  returned  to  the  attack,  f  and  has 
tried  to  strengthen  his  objections  by  some  elaborate 
mathematical  mvestigations.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  either  his  figures  or  those  of  the  original  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Mallet  are  really  of  much  value.  In  a  problem  of 
this  kind,  where  the  conditions  are  so  complicated  and  the 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account  are  so  numerous, 
there  is  always  considerable  risk,  when  we  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  numerical  calculation,  that  some  point  of  vital 
importance  has  been  overlooked.  In  the  present  instance 
it  looks  as  if  this  risk  is  so  large,  that  we  cannot  feel  safe 
in  employing  numerical  results  in  proof  or  disproof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  hypothesis. 

It  is  unfortunate  mat  in  this  and  many  other  geological 
questions  the  data  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  our  avaSing 
ourselves  of  the  aid  of  mathematical  analysis ;  but,  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  better  frankly  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  support  or  overthrow  a  theoiy  by  a  show  of 
numerical  accuracy  which  has  no  sound  basis  to  rest  upon. 

As  far  as  providing  a  machineiy  adequate  to  produce 
the  heat  required  for  volcanic  action  goes,  Mr.  Mallet's 
explanation  may  turn  out  to  be  tibie  ri^t  one ;  but  when 
we  come  to  his  speculations  as  to  the  order  of  the  events 
that  have  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  earth  into  its 
present  form,  we  find  several  of  his  notions  to  be  directly 
m  the  teeth  of  weU-established  geological  facts. 

He  thinks  that  during  the  third  stage,  when  the  surface 
was  still  too  hot  to  allow  water  to  He  on  it,  the  great  mass 
of  the  oldest  stratified  deposits  X  were  accumulated.  This 
cannot  have  been,  for  the  oldest  rocks  we  know  of  contain 
fossils,  and  animal  life  could  not  have  existed  imder  the 
conditions  which  he  supposes  to  have  obtained  during  that 
period.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  structure 
of  these  rocks  to  indicate  so  tumultuous  and  catadysmal  a 
mode  of  formation  as  Mr.  Mallet's  views  would  imply. 

A  far  more  serious  error  is  committed  with  respeK^  to  the 

•  Qaail   Joum.    Geol.  Boo.,  t  Phil.  Mag.  (October,  187^, 

xui.  469,  611.      Profeaaor  Hil-  4th  ser.,  vol.  L,  p.  302. 

ffard    has    also   critioised    Mr.  %  ^  imagine  this  is  what  he 

Mallet's  views,  Silliman's  Jour-  means   hy  "the  assumed   azr»io 

nal,  3rd  ser.,    vii.    635    (June,  and  yet  more  or  less  stratifittd 

1874),  and  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  rocks." 
ziviii.  41  (July,  1874). 
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fourih  and  fifth  stages.  The  f onrth  he  looks  upon  as  a 
period  of  mountain  building.  It  had,  he  admits,  manifes- 
tations of  igneous  activity,  but  they  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent chaiacter  from  those  of  the  present  day.  Huge 
flows  of  lava  were  forced  by  hydrostatic  pressure  up 
fissures,  but  there  was  no  action  of  an  explosive  nature. 
He  grounds  this  belief  on  the  startling  statement,  which  will 
certainly  be  new  to  geologists,  that  the  older  volcanic  rocks 
consist  wholly  of  lava  and  ''heated  dust,"  and  never  show 
accumulations  of  fragmental  matters  such  as  are  shot  out 
of  modem  volcanoes  by  steam.  He  thinks  this  state  of 
things  may  have  lasted  down  to  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  Gbalk.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  com- 
pletely this  statement  is  opposed  to  the  facts.  Mot  to  eo 
far  from  home,  there  are  in  North  Wales,  the  Lake 
country,  and  the  south  of  Scotland  countless  instances  of 
volcanic  agglomerates,  which  are  as  distinctly  the  result  of 
explosive  action  as  the  product  of  any  modem  volcano, 
and  yet  date  far  back  beyond  the  limit  nxed  by  Mr.  Mallet. 

Affain,  according  to  him,  during  the  fifth  stage,  moun- 
tain ouilding  had  ceased,  and  explosive  volcanic  action  had 
come  in.  As  a  fact,  many  of  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges 
received  their  final  uplift  during  this  very  period.  Exj^o- 
sive  volcanic  action  then  can  be  carried  much  further  back, 
and  mountain  building  brought  down  much  nearer  to  our 
day  than  Mr.  Mallet  seems  to  be  aware.  He  allows 
that  his  stages  overlap  to  some  extent;  in  the  case  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  overlapping  is  so  complete  that 
they  become  practically  coincident.  The  crumpling  up  of 
the  crust  sometimes  produces  only  contortion  and  eleva- 
tion, sometimes  metamorpbism  and  volcanic  products  aa 
well,  but  the  two  operations  have  not  been  confined  to  dis- 
tinct periods,  but  have  been  going  on  side  by  side  ever 
since  the  formation  of  the  oldest  stratified  tock  we  know. 

Possibly,  as  suggested  by  Professor  J.  Le  Conte,  the  first 
formation  ot  mountains  begins  while  the  strata  are  still  soft 
enough  to  yield  to  the  compressing  force.  They  then  give 
way  easily  and  no  heat  is  produced.  Afterwards  furaier 
crumpling  goes  on  after  the  rocks  have  become  consolidated 
by  compression,  and  then  crushing  and  fusion  results.* 

Hiere  is  a  slight  modification  of  Mr.  Mallet's  theoiy  pro- 
posed by  Professor  J.  Lie  Conte,  wliich  should  be  noticed. 
Instead  of  supposing  that  the  lines  of  weakness  are  fissures 

*  Silliman'i  Joarn.,  Srd  ser.,  vii.  167* 
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established  at  an  early  date,  lie  employs  the  Scrope-Babbage 
theory  to  account  for  their  production.  Wherever  a  thidL 
pile  of  sedimentary  rocks  accumulates,  the  escape  of  heat 
IS  checked,  the  suiiaces  of  equal  temperature  rise,  and  the 
rocks  imder  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  water  are 
softened,  and  lines  of  yielding  are  determined.  Then  con- 
traction produces  horizontal  thrust,  and  its  effects  are  most 
conspicuous  along  these  lines.* 

Bearing  of  Kr.  Mallet's  Theory  on  Xetauiorpliijnn. 
— ^Mr.  Mallet's  views  also  come  in  very  handy  to  explain 
the  constant  association  of  metamorphism  with  intense 
crumpling  and  puckering.  We  noticed  in  Chapter  Vll. 
one  weak  point  about  all  the  explanations  whidi  look  to 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  as  the  direct  source  of  the 
heat  required  for  metamorphism.  If  this  were  the  real 
explanation,  it  would  seem  that  the  main  thing  requisite 
for  metamorphosing  a  rock  was  to  sink  it  deep  enough ; 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  grater  the  thickness  of  rock  under 
which  any  bed  had  been  buried,  the  more  thorough  would 
be  its  alteration.  Of  course  this  would  not  be  true  in  eveiy 
case,  because  other  agents  besides  heat  are  wanted  for 
metamorphism ;  but  we  should  expect  very  generally  to 
find  those  rocks  most  intensely  altered  wluch  have  been 
sunk  deepest. 

But  veiy  often  this  is  not  the  case.  To  take  one  instance 
given  by  IProf essor  G«ikie :  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
of  the  South  Wales  Coalfield  has  at  one  time  been  covered 
by  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  of  strata,  but  it  shows  no 
traces  of  metamorphism;  the  rocks  of  the  Central  High- 
lands on  the  other  hand  are  intensely  altered,  though  at 
the  time  when  their  metamorphism  took  place  they  cannot 
have  had  over  them  more  than  5,000  feet  of  strata. 

It  is  dear,  then,  that  metamorphism  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  the  depth  to  which  a  rock  has  descended  into 
the  earth ;  but  it  is  we  have  seen  allied  to  contortion,  and 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  probability  that  the  heat  due  to 
the  work  of  contortion  may  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
it.  We  can  now  understand  the  structure  of  the  mountain 
chain  generalised  in  Fig.  138.  We  have  there  Granitic 
axes  which  shade  off  into  Foliated  Schists,  and  these  in 
turn  melt  away  into  unaltered  rocks ;  this  gradual  passage 
leads  us  to  look  upon  the  Granite  as  simply  an  excessively 
metamoiphosed  rock.  Again,  the  whole  mass  has  been 
subjected  to  folding  on  an  enormous  scale,  aiid  crumpling 
•  Silliman's  Joam.,  3rd  ser.,  v.  453. 
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is  more  and  more  developed  as  we  approach  the  Gkunite; 
BO  that  metamorphism  and  puckering  go  on  increasmg 
together.  It  seems,  then,  that  either  the  one  has  given 
rise  to  the  other,  or  that  both  are  the  results  of  a  common 
cause,  and  the  latter  is  the  explanation  of  the  connection 
upheld  by  Mr.  Mallet's  theory.* 


SECnON  IV.— CX)NOLUDING  REMARKS  ON  SPECULATIVE 
GEOLOGY. 

V^ith  regard  to  the  questions  treated  of  in  this  chapter, 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be,  that  at 
present  we  know  scarcely  anything  for  certain  about  them. 
We  cannot  say  positively  what  is  the  present  state  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  the  arguments  m  favour  of  a  thick 
crust  are  very  weighty,  but  they  are  far  from  conclusive. 
As  to  the  cause  of  folding  and  contortion,  and  the  origin 
of  volcanic  energy,  we  have  arrived  at  an  explanation 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory,  but  which  has 
still  too  many  weak  points  about  it  to  allow  us  to  look 
upon  it  as  final.  But  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  need  not 
be  a  source  of  regret.  It  would  doubtless  be  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  make  up  our  minds  on  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions, but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  anything  but  disagreeable 
to  reflect  what  a  wide  field  of  inquiiy  yet  lies  all  but 
untouched  before  the  geologist,  and  it  is  most  encouraging 
to  the  inquirer  to  bear  in  mmd  what  a  host  of  opportimities 
are  open  to  him  of  difttinginaTiiTig  himself.  There  are, 
besides  those  noticed,  other  problems  in  the  speculative 
domain  of  Geology  of  surpassing  interest,  but  want  of 
space,  and  still  more  the  veiy  small  way  that  has  been 
made  towards  their  solution,  forbid  our  doing  more  than 
glance  at  some  of  them  here. 

Geological  Time. — Under  this  head  we  may  reckon  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  determine  in  years  the 
age  of  the  earth,  or  rather  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
it  came  into  a  condition  approximately  resembling  the 
present ;  and  also  what  is  the  probable  expectation  of  life 
m  the  case  of  our  planet  and  me  S3rstem  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.    Sir<V^.  Thomson  has  triea  his  hand  at  these  pro- 

*  The   notion   that  the   heat  sort   of  wav   in   the   minds  of 

developed  by  the  work  of  contor-  geologists   for  some  time.     See 

tion  has  been  one  of  the  prodne-  Oroi^raphic  G^logv,  G.  L.  Vose, 

Ing  causes  of  metamorphism,  has  1866 ;  Ramsay's  Address,  British 

been  floating  about  in  a  vague  Assoo.,  1866. 
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blemsy  and  there  has  been  one  speculation  thrown  out  since 
he  wrote,  which  may  so  seriously  modify  his  conclusions, 
that  we  shall  do  well  to  refer  to  it. 

Starting  with  the  Nebular  hypothesis  as  a  basis,  he  has 
tried  to  approximate  to  the  date  of  the  time  when  the  sun's 
heat  will  be  exhausted.  He  has  assumed  that  it  has  been, 
and  will  be,  cooling  all  along.  Mr.  Lockyer  has,  however, 
shown  that  such  may  not  have  been  the  case,  and  has 
suggested  a  method  by  which  the  failing  heat  may  have 
been  replenished,  perhaps  over  and  over  again.*  Adopting 
views  similar  to  those  of  Prout  and  Dumas,  he  thinks  it 
likely  that  many  of  the  substances  which  we  believe  to  be 
elements,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  decompose 
them,  are  really  compounds;  and  that  during  the  early 
periods  of  a  star's  Hfetime  their  components  existed  in  an 
uncombined  state,  the  dissociation  being  perhaps  due  to 
intense  heat ;  when  the  heat  was  so  far  reduced  tnat  it  was 
no  longer  able  to  keep  the  elements  apart,  chemical  com- 
bination took  place,  and  the  process  may  have  set  free 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  neat ;  in  other  words,  when 
the  energy  which  had  before  been  occupied  in  preventing 
combination  became  no  longer  equal  to  the  task,  it  appeared 
as  sensible  heat.  Thus  the  life  of  a  star  may  not  have  been 
one  continuous  process  of  coolinff,  but  it  may  have  every 
now  and  then  fired  up  afresh,  and  the  time  taken  to  reduce 
it  to  a  certain  temperature  may  have  been  much  longer 
than  if  it  had  gone  on  always  steadily  losing  heat. 

There  has  been  always  a  clashing  between  geologists 
and  physicists  on  the  subject  of  ^ological  time.  The 
extreme  slowness  with  which  geologtcal  dianges  take  place 
leads  the  first  to  demand  enormous  periods  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  results  he  sees  around  him ;  the  speculations  of 
the  latter  tend  to  tie  down  the  allowance  that  can  be  granted 
within  ^rather  narrow  limits.  Possibly,  if  Mr.  Lockyer's 
theory  turns  out  to  be  well  founded,  the  physicist  may  be 
able  to  be  more  liberal  in  his  estimates,  and  the  want  of 
agreement  between  him  and  the  geologist  may  be  removed. 

Former  greater  Znteneity  of  Geological  Action. — 
There  is  one  other  point  in  geological  speculation  too 
important  to  be  passed  over.  The  earlier  geologists,  we 
have  seen,  when  they  were  in  difficulty,  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  in  to  their  aid  agencies  far  more  powerful  than  those 

*  ProceedingB  Royal  Society,  cal  News,  zzviii  176  (October  3, 
xxL  513  (Nov.  27,  ISy't^ ;  Chemi-      1873) ;  Nature,  zi  335. 
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of  the  present  day,  and  sometiines  altogether  different  in 
kind  from  any  we  are  acquainted  with.  Their  method  was 
profoundly  unphilosophiciEd,  for  they  ga/ve  no  reason  why  tha 
energies  of  nature  should  have  been  f ormerlygreater  than 
now,  or  other  than  those  of  our  own  time.  This  school  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Oatadysmal  or  Paroxysmal  School. 

The  reaction  against  these  false  views  led  to  a  school 
which  had  a  tendency  to  run  into  the  other  extreme.  Its 
adherents  maintained  not  only  that  ''the  great  mutations 
of  the  world  are  acted,"  but  that  they  were  acted  long  long 
ago.  These  geologists  hardly  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  condition  of  the  earth  from  the  formation  of  the  oldest 
rock  down  to  the  present  time  has  been  all  along  exactly 
what-  it  is  now ;  but  they  looked  with  suspicion  on  any 
proposal  to  call  in  agencies  difEerent  from  those  of  the 
present  time.  Their  caution,  though  perhaps  sometimes 
carried  too  far,  was  decidedly  a  step  in  the  ri^ht  direction. 
The  supporters  of  this  view. have  been  distmguished  as 
Uniformitarians.  x 

Their  line  of  ar&^ument  is,  only  give  time  enough,  and 
every  change,  whicu^  Geology  shows  us  has  taken  place  on 
the  earth,  can  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  existing 
causes ;  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  calling  in  any 
extraordinary  powers,  and,  if  there  is  no  necessity,  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  do  it. 

It  is  probably  true  that  existing  causes  are  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  production  of  past  geological  changes,  %f  they 
only  act  long  enough.  But  the  time  required  will  be  of 
enormous  duration,  and  the  question  arises.  Can  the  as« 
sumption  of  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  be  justified  ?  This 
question  we  have  just  seen  is  still  an  open  one.  There  is 
the  further  objection  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even 
highly  probable,  that  conditions  different  from  those  of 
our  day  have  existed  during  past  epochs.  Indeed,  if 
the  histoiy  of  the  earth's  development  has  been  anything 
like  that  sketched  out  in  the  present  chapter,  and  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  modem  doctrines  of  physics,  it  is 
impossible  that  Uniformitarianism  can  be  literally  true 
even  for  a  limited  period.  When  the  earth  was  hotter 
than  it  is  now,  all  the  phenomena  which  depend  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  internal  heat,  such  as  metamorphism, 
volcanic  energy,  and  contortion,  must  have  been  pro* 
portionately  more  energetic;  and  if  the  sun  was  at  the 
same  time  hotter,  all  the  geological  operations  depending 
on  meteorological  conditions,  such  as  denudation,  must 
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have  gone  on  faster  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  now.  As 
Sir  W.  Thomson  well  puts  it — **  A  middle  path,  not  gene- 
rally safest  in  scientinc  speculation,  seems  to  be  so  in 
this  case.  It  is  probable  that  h3rpothe8e6  of  grand  cata- 
strophes, destroying  all  life  from  the  earth  and  ruining  its 
whole  surface  at  once,  are  greatly  in  error ;  it  is  impossible 
that  hypotheses  assuming  an  equability  of  sun  and  storm 
for  one  million  years  can  be  wholly  true." 

But  though  the  views  held  by  the  school  of  Uniformity 
cannot  be  exactly  correct,  it  may  be  that,  for  the  period  for 
which  they  are  maintained,  they  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  oldest 
known  rocks  are  really  the  first  rocks  that  were  ever 
formed,  utterly  unlikely  that  there  were  none  before  them; 
indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  we  know  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  are  certain  that  the  time  which  has  passed 
by  since  the  deposition  of  those  rocks,  enormous  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  large  lapse 
of  ages  which  have  rolled  away  since  the  earth  became 
tenanted  by  life,  and  denudation  and  deposition  began 
their  career.  So  that,  though  really  the  earth  has  been 
steadily  losing  energy  all  along,  yet  the  rate  of  loss  may 
have  been  so  slow,  and  the  interval  between  the  formation 
of  the  oldest  surviving  rock  and  to-day  may  be  in  com- 
parison with  the  whme  lifetime  of  the  globe  so  small, 
that  we  may  practically  look  upon  the  condition  of  the 
earth  as  having  been  constant  during  the  period  with 
which  Stratigraphical  Geology  deals,  and  may  for  so  far 
back  be  Unif ormitarians  without  sensible  error.  Of  course 
this  view  involves  a  longer  lifetime  and  a  slower  cooling 
than  physicists  have  been  hitherto  disposed  to  concede; 
but  their  estimates  on  neither  of  these  points  are  beyond 
question  ;  indeed,  on  the  first  we  have  just  seen  that  they 
may  have  to  be  materially  extended. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  modified  Uniformitaiianism  may 
be  the  true  solution.  While  we  resolutely  reject  agencies 
differing  in  kind  from  those  of  the  present  day,  we  may 
yet  allow  of  a  difference  in  <%rM,  and  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  rates  of  deposition  and  of  the  change  in  life  having 
been  more  rapid  in  former  times  than  now,  and  so  not 
exceed  the  limits  in  time  to  which  physical  speculations 
seem  to  tie  us  down. 

As  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  it  certainly  seems 
likely  that  one  of  these  two  views  represents  the  true  state 
of  the  case.     But  our  choice  does  not  lie  wholly  between 
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them.  It  behoves  us  to  be  very  careful  how  we  appeal  to 
causes  differing  in  kind  from  any  of  which  we  have  had 
experience,  still  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of 
there  being  forces,  which  are  periodic  in  their  action,  and 
yet  recur  so  seldom  that  the  span  of  human  experience  has 
not  been  long  enough  to  witness  even  a  single  instance  of 
their  display.  And  uiis  is  not  one  of  those  purely  gratuitous 
assumptions,  unsupported  by  analogy  or  probability,  the 
use  01  whidi  brought  the  Paroxysmal  Sdiool  into  disre- 
pute. For  instance,  if  we  adopt  the  contraction  theory  of 
the  origin  of  mountain  chains,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  action  of  its  machinery  may  be  of  this  nature. 
The  pressure  may  have  to  go  on  accumulating  for  a  Yory 
long  time  before  it  can  give  rise  to  any  motion ;  and  then« 
when  it  passes  a  certain  limit,  portions  of  the  crust  may 
give  way  with  a  start,  and  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  disturbance  may  be  generated  suddenly;  after  the  relief 
thus  afforded,  there  may  come  a*  long  interval  of  com- 
parative rest  till  a  head  of  pressure  has  gathered  sufficient 
to  make  fresh  disruption  necessary.  This  explanation  is 
d  priori  quite  as  likely,  perhaps  even  more  probable,  than 
the  one  which  supposes  mountain  chains  to  have  been 
raised  by  a  continuous,  gentle  upridging,  prolonged  over 
very  long  periods.  Possibly  the  best  explanation  of  all 
would  be  a  combination  of  both,  which  imagoes  slow 
upheaval  to  be  always  going  on  with  fits  of  more  energetic 
action  at  intervals.  Other  instances  might  be  given  ad- 
mitting of  similar  explanation,  but  this  one  must  suffice 
here.  The  moral  of  all  would  be,  let  us  be  very  careful 
how  we  take  our  own  epoch  as  necessarilv  the  type  of  all 
time  past  and  to  come.  Experience  must  form  the  basis  of 
our  speculations,  but  we  may  fall  grievously  into  error  if 
we  make  it  the  limit  of  them. 

We  give,  in  conclusion,  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  memoirs  touching  on  the  subjects  which  have 
been  glanced  at  in  this  section.* 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,    On   the  ological  Time,  Transact.  Glasgow 

Secular  Ooolinff  of   the   Earth,  GeoL  Soo.,  iii.  pt.  I ;  On  Geologi- 

Transact.  Boyal   Soc.  of  Edin-  cal  Dynamics,  ihid.,  pt  2  ;  Prof, 

hargh,  xxiii.   167,  and  Natural  A.  Gkikie,  On  Modem  Benuda- 

Philofloph^,    Appendix    D ;    On  tion,  ibid.,  iii.  163  ;  Prof.  Huxley, 

Decrease  in  the  Leng^  of  the  Anniversary     Address,      Quart. 

Day  owing   to    Tidal   Friction,  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  zzv. ;    Prof. 

Natural   Philosophy,  Arts.  276,  Ramsay,   On    Geological    Time, 

830;  On  Dates  from  Terrestrial  Proceedings    Boyal    Soc,    xxii. 

Temperntures,  British  Assoc.  1866,  pp.    146,    884;    Mr.    C.    Sorby, 

Transact  Sections,  p.  18 ;  On  Ge-  X^ature,  ix.  388. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

ON-  CHANGES  OF  CLIMATE,  AND  SOW  THET  HAVE 
BEEN  BMOUOHT  ABOUT. 

**  These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produoe 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land*" 

Milton. 

OF  the  many  remarkable  events  which  the  study  of 
geology  assures  us  have  taken  plaoe  during  the  past 
histoiy  of  the  earth,  none  perhaps  are  more  unh)oked  for, 
or  more  startUng  when  the  proofs  of  their  occurrence  are 
fairly  estabHshed,  than  the  changes  which  the  climate  of 
the  same  spot  has  undergone.  We  find,  for  instance,  in 
North  Qreenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  countries,  where 
now  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter  are  scarcely  relaxed  all 
the  year  round,  and  where  the  presence  of  a  living  forest  tree 
is  a  sheer  impossibility,  the  fossil  remains  of  an  abundant 
and  varied  flora,  including  poplars,  wiUows,  beeches,  oaks, 
and  other  trees,  which  grow  only  in  temperate  regions,  and 
some  which  perhaps  indicate  even  a  more  genial  climate 
still.  And  it  is  likely  that  this  elevation  of  temperature 
was  not  a  mere  local  accident,  for  it  was  possibly  about 
the  same  time  that  trees  pointing  to  a  sub-tropical  climate 
abounded  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Devonshire.  At 
a  somewhat  later  date  a  change  exactly  in  the  contraiy 
direction  was  brought  about,  and  the  severity  of  Arctic 
regions  was  extended  down  to  latitudes  which  now  enjoy 
temperate  conditions.  Scotland  was  pretty  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  Greenland  now,  the  hill  countries  of  the 
Lake  district  of  England  and  North  Wales  nourished  lar^ 
glaciers,  and  the  ice-flows  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountam 
ranges  pushed  their  way  far  beyond  tiie  limits  which  restrict 
their  puny  representatives  of  iJie  present  day. 

When  the  subject  of  change  of  dmiate  first  began  to  attract 
attention,  regard  was  paid  almost  exclusively  to  thosD  oases 
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where  it  oould  be  shown  that  the  temperature  of  a  ooiintry 
had  been  f  onnerly  higher  than  now^  and  it  was  somewhat 
hastily  assumed  tiiat  the  alteration  had  been  all  along  in 
the  same  direction,  and  had  consisted  in  a  gradual  lower- 
ing of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  globe ;  and  this  result 
was  assumed  with  equal  haste  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  that  gradual  cooling  which  the  earth,  if  it  had  been 
originally  in  a  fused  condition,  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
stantly undergoing.  The  former  Arctic  condition  of  Europe 
was  ignored,  either  because  its  existence  had  not  been 
placed  beyond  question,  or  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  some  special  and  exceptional  cause. 

But  we  now  know  that  such  a  view  is  altogether  mistaken. 
The  second  instance  just  ^ven  of  a  dimate  different  from 
that  of  the  present  day,  ulows  that  so  far  from  the  tem- 
perature haying  steacQly  declined  as  time  went  on,  in  one 
case  at  least  the  contrary  has  taken  place.  Our  own  country, 
after  having  experienced  the  severity  of  an  Arctic  climate, 
has  now  returned  to  more  favourable  conditions.  And  as 
the  progress  of  e^logical  inquiry  has  gone  on,  many  such 
instances  have  been  detected;  and  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  true  story  is,  that  alternations  of  genial 
and  severe  climates  have  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again  during  bygone  ages,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a 
contiQuous  deterioration,  but  a  rotation  of  climates. 

The  grounds  for  this  assertion  cannot  be  given  till  we 
come,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Manual,  to  review  the 
course  of  events,  which  a  study  of  the  rockis  of  the  earth's 
crust  shows  to  have  accompanied  their  formation ;  but  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  osdllations  of  climate 
can  be  fully  understood  at  this  point  of  the  reader's  studies, 
and  may  be  conveniently  considered  here.  We  do  not 
pro|K>se,  however,  to  do  more  than  offer  an  outline  of  the 
subiect,  mainly  because  the  geologist,  Mr.  Groll,  who  has 
made  Ihe  question  almost  his  own,  has  just  issued  a  treatise 
specially  devoted  to  it.* 

Of  the  many  solutions  which  have  been  offered  of  the 
problem.  How  have  past  changes  in  dimate  been  brought 
about  ?  only  two  seem  to  have  a  sxifficient  show  of  proba- 
bility in  their  favour  to  call  for  notice  in  an  elementary 
manual.  One  of  these  supposes  that  a  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  differing  irom  that  which  now  exists, 

*  dimate  and  Time  in  tbeir  of  the  Secular  Qhangee  of  the 
Geological  Belations:   a  Theory      £arth'B  Climate.    By  J.  Groll. 
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caused  corresponding  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
climate ;  the  other  looks  to  certain  changes,  which  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  and 
the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit,  for  the  producing  causes. 

That  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  affects  to  a  yety 
important  extent  the  dimate  of  different  portions  of  the 
earth  is  beyond  question.  Turn  to  a  map  of  what  are 
called  isothermal  lines,  that  is  lines  passing  through  all 
the  points  in  each  hemisphere  which  naye  uie  scune  tem- 
perature. If  the  temperature  at  any  spot  depended  only  on 
the  amount  of  heat  which  that  spot  receiyed  from  the  sun, 
these  lines  must  be  parallel  to  the  equator.  But  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case ;  the  isothermals  are  cunres  of  the  most 
complicated  character,  now  stretching  away  northwards  in 
long  loops,  and  again  deflected  southwards  by  broad  sweejMs, 
and  eyer  and  anon  doubUng  back  upon  themselyes  in 
apparently  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  But  these  aberra- 
tions are  all  capable  of  explanation.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  bends  are  due  to  the  influence  of  ocean-currents, 
and  no  instance  of  this  kind  is  more  marked  than  where, 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  isothermals  are  pulled  out  in 
lone  folds  to  the  north-east,  and  a  most  wonderiul  difference 
in  dimate  is  produced  between  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  and  the  opposite  western  shores  of  Europe. 

The  mean  January  temperature  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  is  32°;  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Portugal  about 
6&*.  Labrador,  in  lat.  53%  has  a  winter  temperature  of 
zero;  that  of  the  shores  of  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  on  the 
same  parallel,  is  about  46°;  so  that,  while  the  first  is  almost 
permanently  cased  in  ice,  water  but  rarely  freezes  on  the 
second.  And  the  same  difference  is  maintained  as  we  go 
northwards ;  in  fact,  on  our  side  of  the  ocean  we  must  go 
as  far  north  as  Iceland  before  we  meet  with  a  winter  tem- 
perature as  low  as  that  of  New  York.  Now  this  maryeUous 
contrast  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  stream  of  cold  water 
from  Arctic  seas,  the  Labrador  Current,  is  always  passing 
down  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  stifl 
more  to  the  fact  that  another  current,  the  Gulf  Stream,  is 
always  bringing  from  the  tropics  an  enormous  mass  of 
heated  water  to  bathe  the  western  shores  of  Northern 
Europe.  Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  oonceiye  some 
change  in  physical  geography,  such  as  the  upheayal  of  a 
barrier  of  land  or  the  opening  of  a  new  passage,  which 
would  preyent  the  Gulf  Stream  from  entering  the  North 
Atlantic,  or  woidd  lead  it  off  into  another  Siannel.    In 
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Buch  a  case  the  western  shores  of  Europe  wonld  no  longer 
enjoy  their  present  happy  fortune,  and  our  own  country 
would  suffer  somewhat  ihe  same  extremities  of  cold  that 
now  prevail  in  Labrador. 

Again,  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  affects  the  tem^ 
perature  independently  of  the  effect  it  has  in  determining 
the  course  of  currents.  In  the  interior  of  large  masses  of 
land  the  summers  are  excessively  hot  and  the  winters  as 
abnoniiaily  cold;  on  sea-coasts  and  in  insular  regions 
there  is  far  less  contrast  between  the  seasons ;  so  that  by 
breaking  up  a  continent  into  islands,  or  by  allowing  arms 
of  the  sea  to  gain  access  to  its  interior,  we  might  very 
materially  improve  its  climate. 

Land  and  sea  also  produce  effects  on  the  climate  of 
regions  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  influence  tliey  bring 
to  bear  on  the  winds  which  blow  over  them.  For  instance, 
we  have  already  mentioned  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Alpine  glaciers  were  far  larger  than  at  present;  at  that 
time  what  is  now  the  Sahara  was  covered  by  water ;  the 
winds  then  that  reached  Switzerland  from  the  south 
sucked  up  vapour  as  they  blew  over  this  broad  expanse  of 
sea,  and  came  laden  with  moisture,  which  was  precipitated 
as  snow  when  they  came  against  the  cold  mountain  sides ; 
hence  the  accumulation  on  the  gathering  ground  was 
increased  and  larger  glaciers  were  needed  to  relieve  it. 
Now  southerly  winds  Uow  over  a  parched  desert,  and  not 
only  bring  no  moisture  with  them,  but  by  their  warmth 
tend  to  melt  the  ice,  so  that  there  is  a  smaller  supply  of  the 
material  for  glacier-making,  and  an  agency  tending  to 
diminish  what  glaciers  there  are. 

Led  by  considerations  such  as  these,  many  geologists, 
specially  Sir  0.  Lyell,  believe  that  even  the  most  extreme 
revolutions  in  climate  can  be  accounted  for  by  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea.* 

That  local  variations,  perhaps  of  a  very  excessive  cha- 
racter, might  be  brought  about  in  this  way,  may  be 
readily  admitted;  thus,  for  instance,  the  submergence  of 
the  Sahara  would  doubtless  tend  to  increase  the  siz^  of 
the  Alpine  glaciers. 

But  the  variations  we  have  to  account  for  were  not  local ; 
the  period  of  intense  cold  already  mentioned,  which  is 
known  as  the  Glacial  epoch,  made  itself  felt  over  the  whole 

*  Principles  of  G^logy,  vol.  i.  chap.  zii. ;  HopkioB,  Quart.  Journ. 
GeoL  Hoc,  viii.  66. 
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of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  one  era,  known  as  the  Miocene 
age,  when  genial  climates  extended  up  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle,  has  left  its  traces  half  way  round  the  northern  regions. 

Now  before  we  can  admit  that  cases  like  these  were 
caused  in  the  way  Sir  0.  Lyell  supposes,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied on  two  points :  first,  that  there  is  evidence  that  the 
hypothetical  distribution  of  land  and  sea  invoked  to  account 
for  them  did  really  exist  at  the  periods  in  question ;  and, 
secondly,  that,  if  it  did,  it  was  competent  to  produce  the 
effects  assigned  to  it. 

Now,  according  to  this  explanation,  the  mild  period  was 
caused  by  the  land  being  gathered  around  the  tropics,  and 
the  polar  regions  being  largely  occupied  by  sea.  This 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  arrangement  that 
prevailed  during  Miocene  times ;  the  European  deposits  of 
that  date  are  mainly  of  lacustrine  or  shallow  sea  origin, 
and  point  to  the  presence,  not  of  large  areas  of  sea,  but  of 
extensive  tracts  of  continental  land. 

Again,  would  an  accumulation  of  land  about  the  equator 
give  rise  to  a  genial  climate  over  the  whole  globe  ?  The 
theory  we  are  considering  says  it  would,  and  in  this  way. 
The  land,  being  highly  heated  by  the  tropical  sun,  would 
in  its  turn  heat  the  air,  which  would  rise  and  flow  towards 
the  poles,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  constant  transfer  of 
heat  from  the  equatorial  to  the  Arctic  regions.  That  this 
atmospheric  circulation  must  always  go  on,  and  that  it 
woidd  go  on  in  the  supposed  case  to  a  larger  extent  than 
now,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  Mr.  Croll  has  shown  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  these  aerial  currents  would  avail 
anything  towards  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  polar 
climate.  However  hot  the  wind  might  be  when  it  left  the 
land,  it  would  be  liable  to  rise  to  heights  where  the  tem- 
perature is  below  the  freezing  point ;  all  its  warmth  would 
then  be  stolen  from  it  long  before  it  reached  its  journey's 
end,  and  it  would  come  down  to  the  earth's  surface  in 
northern  latitudes  as  a  chilling  and  not  a  warming  current. 
The  proposed  arrangement  of  land  and  sea  might  therefore 
bring  no  additional  heat  to  polar  regions  ;  what  is  worse, 
it  might  prevent  warm  ocean-currents  flowing  from  tropical 
regions  towards  the  poles,  and  so  might  put  a  stop  to  the 
working  of  the  machinery  by  which  equatorial  warmth  is 
now  largely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  by  the  agency 
of  which  many  regions  that  would  otherwise  be  icy  wastes 
are  rendered  habitable. 

For  Mr.  Croll  has  shown  that  it  is  not  currents  in  the  air, 
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but  currents  in  the  ocean,  that  are  now  performing  this 
beneficent  task.  Wherever  streams  of  heated  water  flow 
northwards  from  the  tropics  and  spread  out  as  they 
advance,  they  diflPuse  heat  from  their  broad  warm  surfaces 
into  the  air  above,  and  give  rise  to  warm  winds,  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  which  are  felt  over  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries. A  great  belt  of  equatorial  land  might  materially 
interfere  with  these  currents,  which  at  present  all  take 
their  rise  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  mi^ht  cut  ofl[ 
the  supply  of  heat  they  are  always  bringing  to  alleviate  the 
rigours  of  Arctic  regions.  As  far,  then,  as  accounting  for 
the  mildness  of  Miocene  and  other  genial  epochs  goes,  Sir 
C.  Lyell's  arrangement  would  be  very  liable  to  fan,  and  it 
is  scarcely  more  satisfactory  when  it  is  applied  to  explain 
the  cold  of  Glacial  periods.  The  theory,  therefore,  though 
it  may  be  applicable  to  local  instances,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  account  for  the  world-wide  revolutions  of  climate 
we  have  to  deal  with.  At  the  same  time,  though  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea  alone  seems  hardly  sufficient  to 
cause  such  extensive  changes,  it  may  have  had  a  share  in 
their  production,  and  have  helped  other  causes  in  bringing 
them  about.* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  second  view,  and  see  if  it  is 
more  satisf actoiy.  This  explanation  was  flrst  suggested  by 
Sir  J.  Herschel,!  but  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  given  it 
up ;  it  has  since  been  worked  out  in  very  full  detail  by  Mr. 
Croll.i 

It  may  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reference  to  a  book 
on  astronomy  if  we  recount  shortly  the  astronomical 
changes  whidi  this  explanation  looks  upon  as  the  ultimate 
causes  of  change  in  climate. 

The  path  wmch  the  earth  describes  round  the  sun  is  a 
plane  curve,  called  an  ellipse,  such  aaABPDin  Fig.  139. 

*  Wallace,  Nature,  i.  399,  462.  ruary,  1870) ;  Part  II.,  xzxiz^lSO 

t  Proceed.  Geol.  Soc,  i.  244.  (March,  1870} ;  Part  III.,  xl.  233 

X  Mr.  droll's  lesearches  wei«  (October,  1870),  xlii.  241  (Octo- 

firat  published    in    the    Fourth  ber,  1871),  xlvii.  94,  168  (Feb- 

Beries  of  the  Phil.  Mag.     He  has  ruary    and    March,    1874') ;    On 

in  Jukes'  Manual  of  Geology  sug-  Supposed  Greater  Loss  ot  Heat 

gested  the  following  as  the  order  by  Southern  than   by  Northern 

in  which  his  papers  may  be  most  Hemisphere,  xxxviii.  220   (Sep- 

?rofitably  read :   On   Geological  tember,  1869).    The  reader  will 

Hme,    &c.,    xzxv.     363    (May,  find  the  substance  of  these  papers 

1868);  xxxvi.  141,  362  (August,  and  much  additional  matter  in 

November,     1868) ;    On    Ocean  the  work  of  Mr.  Croll's  already 

Currents,  Part  I.,  xxxix.  81  (Feb-  referred  to. 
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If  drawn  truly  to  scale,  the  real  path  would  acarcely  bo 
distinguished  by  the  eye  from  a  cirde,  and  therefore  it 
is  in  the  figure  made  mudh  more  oval  than  in  nature^ 
lest  the  reader  should  suppose  it  was  actually  drcular. 
C  is  the  centre,  A  C  P  the  longest,  BCD  the  shortest 
diameter.  The  sun  occupies  a  point  iS  on  C  P,  called  the 
focus.  P  is  called  the  perihelion  or  point  nearest  to  the 
sun  ;  A  the  aphelion,  or  point  farthest  from  the  sun ;  S  P 
the  perihelion  distance,  8  A  the  aphelion  distance. 
Now  there  are  two  things  we  have  to  note  about  the 


Fig.  139. — Obbzt  07  ths  Earth,  Eccbntricity  Skali^  Wnrm 
occv&oio  IN  Pbjuhblion. 


path:  it  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  both  in  shape 
and  position.  First,  with  regard  to  the  change  in  shape ; 
if  the  earth  and  the  sun  were  the  only  bodies  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  former  would  always  pursue  exactly  the  same 
path  round  the  latter  year  after  year ;  but  the  attractions  of 
the  other  planets  are  always  pulling  the  earth  now  this  way 
and  now  that,  and  in  this  manner  it  comes  about  that  the 
shape  of  its  path  is  constantly  changing  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
so  that  it  is  at  one  time  more  oval  thian  at  another.  The 
changes  in  shape  can  never  go  beyond  certain  fixed  limits. 
For  a  long  series  of  ages  the  orbit  goes  on  getting  more 
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and  more  oval  or  elliptical ;  then  the  ellipticity  begins  to 
decrease,  and  the  orbit  grows  more  and  more  nearly  dr- 
calar;  hut  before  it  becomes  actually  a  circle  the  eUipticity 
begins  again  to  increase,  and  keeps  increasing  for  another 
long  epoch,  when  it  again  turns  back,  and  begins  to  grow 
less. 

This  is  the  general  nature  of  the  change  in  shape  of  the 
earth's  path  ;  but  we  must  yet  consider  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars  more  exactly.  The  longest  diametery  P  A,  is  always 
the  same,  and  hence  we  can  make  the  orbit  more  eUipti(»l 
only  by  making  £  C  shorter ;  in  fact  the  orbit,  whue  its 
leng^  remains  unaltered,  is  at  some  times  flatter  than 
others.  But  the  Une  ^  iS  is  equal  to  half  the  longest  dia- 
meter, and  must  therefore  always  remain  the  same  length, 
whatever  change  goes  on.    Now  if  B  comes  nearer  to  C, 


Fig.  140.— Obbit  of  thb  Eabth,  Ecgbntbioitt  Larob. 

£  S  can  keep  the  same  length  only  by  8  moving  towards  P. 
Therefore,  when  the  eccentricity  is  large,  the  sun  is  nearer 
to  the  perihelion  than,  when  it  is  small.  Inerease  o/eoeentri' 
city  th&refore  diminishes  the  perihelion  distance,  and  increases 
the  aphelion  distanee. 

If  the  reader  will  compare  Figs.  139  and  140,  he  will 
realise  the  effect  of  the  change ;  in  both  the  longest  axis 
of  the  ellipse  is  the  same,  but  in  the  second  the  curve  is 
more  elliptical,  the  perihelion  distance  8  Pis  loss,  and  the 
aphelion  distance  8  A  is  greater  than  in  the  first.  He  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  in  both  figures  the  ellipticity  is 
fax  greater  than  in  the  actual  case. 
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Secondly,  besides  a  change  in  shape,  the  path  of  the 
earth  is  undergoing  a  constant  though  slow  change  in 
position.  If  at  any  date  the  direction  of  the  line  PSA 
be  determined,  say  by  noting  that  it  points  directly  to  a 
particular  star,  and  tiie  observation  be  repeated  after  a 
time,  we  shall  find  that  the  line  no  longer  points  to  the 
same  star,  but  has  moved  away  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
earth  revolves.  This  motion  is  called  the  devolution  of  the 
Apsides,  and  by  it  the  point  A  is  carried  round  the  whole 
orbit  in  about  112,000  years. 

Such  are  the  facts  we  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  respect- 
ing the  alteration  in  shape  and  the  change  in  position  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  We  have  now  to  pass  to  a  further  point. 
A  plane  through  the  sun  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  is  called  the  celestial  equator.  If  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  celestial  equator  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
meets  the  earth's  orbit  inAJE,  VJE,  these  points  are  called 
the  Autumnal  and  Yemal  Equinoxes.  If  a  line  through  8 
peroendicular  to  A  JE,  FjE'cuts  the  earth's  orbit  in  M^  S, 
8  S,  these  points  are  called  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sol- 
stices. When  the  earth  is  at  either  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
days  and  nights  are  everywhere  equal  in  length ;  as  the 
earth  moves  from  the  autumnal  towards  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  nights  are  always  longer  than  the  days,  the  difference 
between  day  and  night  being  greatest  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice ;  as  the  eatth  moves  from  the  vernal  equinox  towards 
the  autumnal  equinox,  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights, 
the  longest  day  occurring  as  she  passes  through  the 
summer  solstice.  In  other  words,  the  time  taken  by 
the  earth  to  travel  from  A  JEto  V  E\r  the  winter  portion, 
and  the  time  from  V  JE  \x>  A  JS  \a  the  summer  portion 
of  the  year.  Now  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that,  as  long 
as  the  earth's  path  is  not  a  circle,  the  summer  and  winter 
portions  of  the  year  must  be  of  different  lengths.  Look  at 
Fig.  139,  which  represents  pretty  nearly  the  present  state 
of  matters  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  arc  ^  -£*,  P, 
VE  is  shorter  than  the  arc  VE^  Ay  A  E^  and,  what  is  more, 
the  earth  moves  faster  over  the  first  arc  than  over  the 
second,  because  she  moves  faster  the  nearer  she  is  to  the 
sun,  BO  that  both  these  causes  now  work  together  to  make 
our  summer  longer  than  our  winter.  Further,  note  that 
not  only  is  our  winter  now  shorter  than  our  summer,  but 
the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  nearly  at  midwinter,  and 
the  additional  amount  of  heat  thus  obtained  tends  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  cold  season. 
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The  Noithein  Hemisphere  now,  therefore,  is  well  off  as 
regards  dimate  for  two  reasons — ^its  winter  is  short,  and  it 
is  nearest  to  the  sun  in  winter ;  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
is  badly  off,  for  its  winter  is  long,  and  it  is  farthest  from 
the  sun  in  winter. 

But  now  comes  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  :  it  has 
not  always  been  so.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis  known  as  precession,  and 
explained  how  that  line  is  constrained  to  move  slowly 
round,  sweeping  out  a  path  in  space  like  the  surface  of  an 
inverted  sugar-cone.     Now,  since  the  plane  of  the  earth's 


Fig.  141.^0bbit  07  THv  Eakth,  WnrrwR  ocoubrino  in  Aphslion. 

equator  is  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis,  if  the  axis 
moves,  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  therefore  the  celestial 
equator  too,  must  move  with  it ;  and  a  very  little  reflection 
wiU  show  that  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth's  axis  the  line  A  E^  V  E  will  turn  slowly  round  8 
as  a  centre.  The  motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  oppo 
site  to  that  of  the  earth's  revolution,  and  the  line  makes  a 
complete  circuit  in  about  26,000  years.  The  line^  -&,  V£ 
is  turning  then  at  this  rate  in  one  direction,  and  the  line 
P  8  Am  the  opposite  direction,  at  a  rate  which  carries  it 
through  a  whole  revolution  in  112,000  years;  a  short 
calculation  will  show  that  if  we  take  any  position  of  these 
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ahifting  lines,  say  that  in  Fig.  139,  after  a  lapse  of  about 
21,000  years  they  will  come  round  to  the  same  position 
a^aan,  and  in  half  that  time  we  shall  have  a  state  of  things 
lile  that  shown  in  Fig.  141,  where  the  positions  of  the 
e<|uinoxes  and  solstices  are  exactly  reversed,  and  where  the 
wmter  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  longer  than  the 
summer. 

This  will  be  the  case  with  our  hemisphere  some  10,600 
years  hence,  and  we  shall  then  be  exactly  in  the  position 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  in  now. 

The  effect  then  of  precession  and  the  revolution  of  the 
apsides  is  this.  Midwmter  will  occur  at  certain  periods  for 
each  hemisphere  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion,  and  the 
winters  will  then  be  short,  and  their  severity  mitigated  by 
the  proximity  of  the  suxf ;  about  10,500  years  aM&r  each 
of  these  periods,  the  midwinter  of  the  same  hemisphere 
will  happen  when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion,  and  the  winter 
will  then  be  long,  and  rendered  more  severe  by  the  in- 
creased distance  of  the  sun ;  the  summer  in  the  latter  case 
will  be  short ;  and  at  first  sight  we  might  think  that  it 
would  be  also  hot  because  of  the  near  approach  to  the  sun, 
but  we  shall  see  shortly  that  there  are  causes  which  pre- 
vent this  circumstance  £rom  exerdsing  any  beneficial  effect 
on  the  climate. 

Now  as  long  as  the  path  of  the  earth  deviates  at  all  from 
a  circle,  the  effects  just  described  must  be  produced ;  even 
when  its  eccentricity  is  small,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  hemis- 
phere whose  winter  occurs  at  perihelion  must  have  some 
advantage  over  the  opposite  hemisphere ;  and  the  greater 
severity  of  the  Antarctic  regions  at  the  present  day  is  doubt- 
less partly  owing  to  the  winter  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
falling  now  very  near  aphelion.  But  the  contrast  wiH  be 
evidently  immensely  greater  when  the  eccentricity  is  large. 
Compare  Figs.  139  and  140.  Everything  that  tends  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  the  first  is  present  in 
a  more  pronounced  form  in  the  second,  the  actual  length  of 
the  winter  is  less,  and  the  distance  from  the  sun  in  mid- 
winter is  decreased.  To  take  an  instance,  our  winter  is 
now  nearly  eight  days  shorter  than  the  summer ;  but  if  the 
eccentricity  had  its  greatest  value  and  our  winter  occurred 
in  aphelion,  not  only  would  the  length  of  winter  exceed 
that  of  summer  by  thirty-six  days,  but  we  should  be  more 
than  eight  millions  and  a  half  miles  farther  from  the  sim 
in  winter  than  we  are  now. 

If,  therefore,  these  celestial  changes  have  anything  to  do 
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with  dimate;  it  will  be  during  periods  of  high  eccentricity 
that  they  will  produce  their  most  telling  eii'ect.  At  such 
times  the  hemisphere  whose  midwinter  occurs  in  perihe- 
lion will  have  so  short  and  mild  a  winter,  and  so  long  and 
moderately  hot  a  summer,  that  its  climate  will  be  some- 
thing like  a  perpetual  spring.  The  opposite  hemisphere 
will  have  a  long,  severe  winter,  and  a  short  summer ;  and 
these  conditions  will  be 'transferred  from  one  hemisphere 
to  the  other  every  10,500  years.  Some  periods  of  high 
eccentricity  have  lasted  long  enough  to  allow  of  such  a 
transfer  having  taken  place  several  times  over. 

Thus  much  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  the 
paper  already  quotea,  in  1830  ;  and  he  then  expressed  it  as 
ms  opinion,  that  during  a  period  of  high  eccentricity  the 
effect  of  these  secular  changes  woidd  be  to  place  each 
hemisphere  alternately  in  a  state  approaching  perpetual 
spring,  and  under  a  condition  of  burning  summers  and 
rigorous  winters.  He  seems  afterwards,  however,  to  have 
felt  that  long  periods  of  severe  cold  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  these  causes,  because  however  con- 
trasted the  seasons  might  be,  the  deficiency  of  heat  during 
a  long  winter  would  be  made  up  for  by  the  large 
amount  received  during  the  short  but  hot  summer.  In 
fact  the  total  amount  of  heat  received  during  a  revolution 
of  the  earth  increases  as  the  smallest  diameter  of  her  orbit 
decreases,  and  it  might  therefore  seem  at  first  sight  as 
if  periodis  of  high  eccentricity  would  give  rise  to  an 
increase  in  the  general  warmth.  But  Mr.  OroU  took  up 
the  subject,  and  showed  that,  though  these  cosmical  changes 
could  not  directly  be  the  cause  of  epochs  of  intense  0(Hd, 
they  must  produce  this  result  indirectly  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  dreary  winters,  which  will  be  the  rule  whenever  the 
eccentricicity  is  high  and  the  winter  comes  round  when  the 
earth  is  near  aphelion,  will  be  long  enough  to  allow  of 
enormous  quantities  of  snow  and  ice  gathering  on  land 
and  sea  every  winter.  At  the  same  time,  during  the 
shmmer,  the  earth,  on  account  of  its  closer  approach  to  the 
sun,  will  receive  a  larger  amount  of  heat  than  at  present ; 
but  the  summers  will  be  so  short  that,  even  with  this 
advantage,  and  supposing  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  exerting  its  full  power  in  melting,  there  wilL 
not  be  time  during  the  lapse  of  a  summer  for  die  whole  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  preceding  winter  to  be  cleared 
away.     The  efforts  then  made  every  summer  to  get  rid 
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of  the  frozen  matter  will  never  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  additions  of  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  each  summer 
there  will  always  be  a  balance  of  unmelted  snow  and  ice 
to  carry  forward  to  the  next  winter's  account,  and  the 
piles  wiU  grow  year  by  year  till  broad  areas  become 
permanently  wrapped  in  sheets  of  ice  of  enormous  thick- 


This  cause  alone  would  favour  the  accumulation  of  great 
masses  of  ice  and  snow ;  but  there  are  other  causes  which 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  prevent  the  sun  from  exert- 
ing its  full  effect  in  the  work  of  melting.  The  presence  of 
great  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  will  tend  to  keep  down  the 
summer  temperature,  or  rather  they  wiU  result  in  making 
the  existence  of  anything  deserving  the  name  of  summer 
impossible,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  heat  poured  on 
to  the  earth  during  the  part  of  the  year  which  corresponds 
to  summer.  The  power  of  the  sun  to  heat  any  substance 
depends  on  the  amount  of  sun  heat  which  that  substance 
can  absorb  or  appropriate  to  itself.  Now  air  can  absorb 
scarcely  any  of  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  and  consequently 
the  sun's  rays  pass  through  it  without  raising  its  tem- 
perature in  the  slightest  degree.  Many  curious  and  appa- 
rently contradictory  fa,cts  can  be  explained  when  this 
powerlessness  of  air  to  absorb  sun  heat  is  taken  into 
account.  The  pitch  on  a  ship's  side  off  the  Greenland 
coast  has  been  melted  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sim,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  around  was  far  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  air  could  not  take  up  any  of  the  heat, 
but  the  pitch  could.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  sun's  rays 
have  passed  imaffected  through  the  air  and  fall  upon  the 
ground,  they  meet  with  a  substance  that  can  absorb  them ; 
the  earth  becomes  heated,  and  in  its  turn  radiates  or  gives 
off  heat  to  the  cold  air  above.  Now  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  groimd  differs  from  that  which  comes  direct  from  the 
sun  in  this :  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  aqueous  vapour  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  taken  up  greedily,  and,  raising 
the  temperature  of  that  vapour,  produces  a  generally 
genial  cBmate.  But  if  a  country  be  cased  in  snow  and 
ice,  there  will  be  no  heat  absorbed  and  none  given  back 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  watery  vapour :  the  sun's 
heat  wiU  be  all  used  up  in  the  work  of  melting,  and,  as 
long  as  the  icy  coatiag  remains,  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  can  never  be  raised  above  the  freezing  point.  In 
such  a  case  the  ground,  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
warmth  from  which  heat  is  always  passing  off  to  warm  the 
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air  above,  is  a  cold  pavement,  which  not  only  has  no  heat 
of  its  own  to  give  away,  but  tends  to  rob  the  atmosphere 
of  any  warmth  it  may  have  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Again,  the  sun's  rays  when  they  fall  on  the  bare  ground 
are  veiy  largely  absorbed ;  but  from  surfaces  of  snow  or 
ice  a  great  portion  is  reflected  back,  and  lost  to  the  earth 
altogether. 

The  beneficial  effect  which  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sun 
would  tend  to  produce  would  be  further  neutralised  in  this 
way.  The  increased  heat  would  give  rise  to  abundant 
evaporation,  but  the  dulling  effect  of  the  cold  air  and  icy 
masses  would  condense  the  watery  vapour,  and  give  rise  to 
dense  fogs,  which  would  cut  off  tiie  sun's  rays  and  prevent 
any  melting  of  the  snow  perhaps  all  the  summer  long. 

Here,  one  would  think,  we  have  enough  to  produce  any 
amount  of  severity  of  climate ;  but  Mr.  Croll  believes  that 
there  is  yet  another  cause  that  would  produce  still  more 
important  effects.  He  holds  that  the  great  currents  of  the 
ocean  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  trade  winds  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  These  trades  are  caused  by  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  air  in  polar  and  equatorial  regions, 
and  if  the  mean  temperature  of  one  hemisphere  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  other,  the  trades  from  the  first  will  be 
stronger  than  those  from  the  second.  Owing  to  this  cause 
the  south-easterly  are  now  more  powerful  than  the  north- 
easterly trades,  and  in  consequence  the  general  set  of 
ocean  currents  is  towards  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
general  tendency  is  thus  for  the  warm  equatorial  waters  to 
be  carried  northwards,  and  raise  the  temperature  of  those 
northern  lands  whose  shores  are  washed  by  them,  or  across 
which  winds  blowing  athwart  the  course  of  the  warm 
currents  are  wafted.  But  when  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
was  under  glacial  conditions,  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
would  be  enjoying  a  mild  climate  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  present  arrangement  of  currents  would  be  exactly 
reversed.  The  warm  equatorial  water  would  flow  south- 
wards, and  our  hemisphere  woidd  lose  all  the  benefit  it 
now  derives  from  this  source. 

If  the  explanation  just  given  be  correct;,  alternations  of 
periods  of  intense  cold  and  of  periods  when  a  mild  equable 
temperature  prevailed  over  an  entire  hemisphere,  must 
have  recurred  during  the  past  history  of  the  earth  over  and 
over  again.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  record  of  by- 
gone events  which  Geology  presents  to  us,  we  shaH  find  that 
there  is  evidence  for  such  having  been  the  case.    Further, 
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if  we  tabulate  the  yalues  of  the 
eccentricity  for  past  epochs,  and 
note  the  points  at  ^mich  after 
increasing  for  a  time  iv  begins 
to  decrease  or  the  contrary,  we 
shall  find  that  its  values  at  these 
turning  points  are  by  no  means 
all  equal,  and  also  mat  the  pe- 
riods during  which  the  eccen- 
tricity keeps  at  a  high  or  a  low 
figure  are  in  some  cases  very 
much  longer  than  in  others. 
Suppose  we  take  a  straight  line 
and  divide  it  into  a  number  of 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  re- 
presents a  year,  and  from  each 
of  these  points  erect  perpen- 
diculars, making  the  length  of 
each  perpendicmar  proportional 
to  the  value  of  the  eccentricity 
at  the  date  corresponding  to  the 
point  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
and  then  draw  a  curve  through 
the  extremities  of  the  perpen- 
diculars, the  shape  of  this  curve 
wiU  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
eccentricity.  We  shall  find  that 
we  do  not  get  a  series  of  reg^ular 
arches  each  of  the  same  breadth, 
and  each  rising  to  the  same 
height  above  A  B^  like  the 
curve  in  Fig.  142,  but  a  curve 
like  that  in  Fig.  143,  when  the 
summits  of  the  bendJs  are  some 
much  higher  than  others,  and 
the  intervals  between  the  bends 
very  unequal  in  length.     . 

Hence  the  cold  periods  will 
be  very  unequal  in  length,  and 
will  occur  at  very  unequal  in- 
tervals. 

One  more  point  in  connection 
frith  Mr.  Croll's  theory  remains 
to  be  noticed.    According  to  it, 
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epochs  of  intenBe  severity  would  alternate  with  periods 
wlien  the  temperature  was  equable  and  mild  all  the  year 
round.  Now  one  of  the  most  puzzling  facts  about  former 
changes  in  climate  is  this.  In  several  cases  where  we  meet 
with  proofs  of  a  temperate  climate  having  extended  north- 
waxds,  we  also  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  glacial 
epochs  closely  following  or  preceding  these  genial  times. 
It  seems  strange  that  such  strongly  contrasted  conditions 
should  have  existed  so  near  to  another,  but  this  is  exactly 
the  result  that  ought  to  follow,  if  Mr.  GroU's  explanation  be 


Fig.  142. 


the  true  one.  According  to  it,  whenever  there  was  a  lon^ 
continuance  of  a  hiffh  eccentricity,  each  hemisphere  would 
be  alternately  placed  under  glacial  conditions  and  periods 
of  ^rpetual  spring.  The  Miocene  epoch  fumisnes  an 
adnurable  instance  of  the  apparent  contradiction  mentioned. 
We  have  seen  that  during  part  of  it  forest  trees  could  grow 
within  the  Arctic  circle ;  during  another  portion  there  is 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  c(ud  severe  enough  to  give 
birth  to  large  accumulations  of  ice  at  spots  as  far  souu  as 
l^e  Fences  and  Turin.  Other  instances  will  be  noticed 
in  the  second  part  of  this  Manual 
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all,  68;  textural  Tarieties  id,  68; 
weathering  of,  49 

£olian  denudation,  HI 

Agate,  88 

Agglomerate,  Yoloaiiie,  234;  neoks  of, 
248 

Ailaa  Crag,  Columnar  Syenite  of,  282 

Albite,d4 

Algeria,  Columnar  Granite  of,  232 

AUotropism,  SO 

Alluvial  flata,  476 ;  Lakea  on,  469 

AlplMua,  B.,  102 

AJLoa*  Triaflflic  rocks  of  Eastern,  212 ; 
f^ner  extension  of  orlaciers  oH,  628, 
681 ;  interbedding  of  Mioa  Schist  and 
Limestone  in,  292 

Alieiation  produced  by  lava,  247 

Aitenuttions  of  severe  and  genial  cli- 
matea,  641 

Alumina,  17 

Alum  Shale,  72 

Alum  Slate  of  Scandinavia,  806 

America,  Lacustrine  formations  of 
Western,  198 

Amethyst,  82 

Amorphous  Granite,  810, 812 ;  of  Priest- 
law,  814 ;  of  south-west  of  SootUmd, 
816 

Amount  carried  away  by  denudatian, 
410 

Amphibole,38 

Amygdaloid,  46 

Anamesite,  62,  66 

Anchor-ioe,  109 

Ancient  glacial  deposits,  162 

Andalusia,  Old  plain  of  marine  denuda- 
tion in,  415 

Andesite,  60 

Anhydrite,  43 ;  conversion  of  into  Gyp- 
sum, 280 ;  in  the  form  of  Selenite,  28 

Anhydrous  minerals,  17 

Animals  secreting  Carbonate  of  lime, 
133, 141 ;  and  SUica.  142 

Animal-tzacks  on  rooks,  1S6 

Anorthite,  84 

Anthracite,  80 

Antidinals,  847.  349,  864 ;  do  not  coin- 
cide with  hill-rangee,  407 ;  relation- 
ship between  faults  and,  867 


Apatite,  43 
Aphanite,  62.  68 

Appahichians,  Section  across,  854 
Apsides,  Bevolutiai  ot  KM 
Aragonite,  41 

Arans,  Volcanic  rocks  of  Tha,  248 
Arenaceous  rocks,  67,  68 ;  Shale,  72 
Arenigs,  Volcanic  rocks  of  The,  248 
Argillnoeous  Limestone,  72 ;  Bocks,  67, 
69 ;  Tests  for,  72 ;  Sandstone,  68 

Arthur's  Seat,  238 

Asar,  473 

Ash,  Calcareous,  296 ;  Volcanic^  218 

Ashy  Sandstone,  236 

Atl<mtio  Oose,  184, 142 ;  Grey,  148 ;  Bed 

CUy,  142, 200 
Atmospheric  denudation,  94, 480 
AtoUs,  187 ;  Ggypsum,  ftc.,  in  lagoons 

otl88 
Augite,  89 ;  minerals  oonneoted  with. 

80,60 
Auvei-gne.  Lacustrine  depositB  ot  196| 

198;  old  volcanoes  0^288;  subaerial 

denudation  in,  438 
Axes  of  Crystals,  22 
Axmouth,  Landslip  at,  428 
Ayrshire,  Metamorphic  rocks  of  Car^ 

rick  in,  296 ;  Serpentine  ot  298 ;  vol- 
canic necks  in,  261 

Babbaob,  his  theory  of  upheaval,  60V 

Baking  of  sediment  into  rock,  168 

Balfour,  Prof,  on  spores  in  Coal,  78 

Banks  of  Shingle,  119 

Barnaley  Steam  Coal,  80 

Barren  island,  228 

Barrier  Beef,  136 

Barrowmoutii,  Magnedan  rooks  o^  277 

Barytes,  18 

Basalt,  62.  64,  66 

Basic  rocks,  48;  hi^h  fluidity  of,  SS7 

newer  than  Acidic,  260;  weathering 

ol42 
Basin,847 

Baslow,  Grit  efloaxpment  near,  440 
Bass,  72 
Bassett,&44 
Batt,72 
Beaches,  477 
Beaumont,  E.  de,  on  oaTitiss  in  Hag- 

nesian  Ldmeslone,  277 
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BedA.  Thioknen  of;  86,  t28 

liedding,  82;  Drift,  123;  e&ced  by 
metamorpldsin,  268;  how  produced, 
92;  imperfect,  128:  irregular,  re- 
gular, and  lenticular,  86,  119-121; 
of  CoDglomeratee  and  Sandstones, 
121  ;  of  Lava,  230 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  Domed  strata  near, 
861 

Berwickshire,  Volcanic  necks  of;  261 

Better  Bed  Coal,  Spores  in,  78 

Bind,  71,  72 

liinney  on  spores  in  Cool,  78 

Biotite,  38 

Bird-tracks  on  rocks,  126 

Bischoff,  hia  experiments  on  formation 
of  Dolomite,  204 

Bitter  Spar,  41 

Bituminous  Cool,  80 ;  Limestone,  78 

Blacklead,  81 

Blotches  green  and  blue  in  red  beds, 
200 

Blown  Sand,  149 

Bombs,  Volcanic,  284 

Boracic  Acid,  19 

BordofCoal,17a 

Boulder  Clay,  160 

Branch  Coal,  80 

Breaching  of  escarpments  by  rivers,  429 

Breccia,  67 ;  resembling  Boulder  Clay, 
162 ;  volcanic,  284 

Brick  Clay  or  Earth.  70 

Brittany,  Granite  oi  818, 819 

Brockram,  149 

Bronzite,  40 

Brotberton  beds,  206 

Brown  Coal,  79 

Brown,  Dr.  B.,  on  oompoaition  of  CoaL 
77 

Bardie  House  Limestone,  2S7 

Burrowing  animals,  denuding  work  of; 
HI 

Cadcs  Idris,  Lava  with  Sanidine  of, 

257  ;  Volcanic  rocks  of,  243 
Caking  Coal,  8i» 
Calcareous  Ash,  286;  Books,  67,  79; 

Sandstone,  68;  Tu£E^  180 
Calcite,  41 
Canada,  Qranite  veins  of,  820;   Lau- 

rentian  rocks  of;  296;  Onodaga  Salt, 

group  o^  Gypsom  in,  280;  Serpentine 

of,  298 
Cank,  68 

Caunel  Coal,  80, 153 
Cauon  of  Colorado  R.,  418 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  foliation  in  Slate 

at,  283 
Carbon,  17 ;  Dioxide,  96 
Carbonaceous  Limestone,  78;   Bocks, 

67,76;  Shale,  72 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  18, 41 ;  absent  from 

sea  water,  99,  183 ;  Civstallisation  of, 

19;  in  form  ot  Selemte,  28;  soluble 

in  carbonated  water,  96 
Carbonated  water.  Solubility  of  Lime- 
stone in,  96 ;  decomposition  of  Felspar 

by,  97 
Carbonic  Acid,  13>  96 ;  given  off  from 

voloan  es,  2i>C,  duo 


CarBngford  Moontdni,  Altenttton  of 
Limestone  by'Oranite  in.  82S 

Cazrara,  Metamorphiciooks  of;  268,867 

CarmthiBrs  on  Coal,  77 

Gatadysmal  School  of  Geology,  626 

Cavities,  liquid  in  Omtals,  804 

Gayton  Bay,  Fault  a£,  878 

Caverns  in  Limestone,  96 

Cementing  of  sedinMnt  into  xoek,  168 

Cenexi,286 

Centroolinal  dip»  847 

Chaloedony,  88 

Chalk,  72;  altered  of  nortb-east  of 
Ireland,  274;  eseaipment,  breaohed  by 
riverBL480,  eutbaek  through  by  brooks, 
462 ;  flints,  142, 176, 187 ;  Faramini- 
fera  in,  134 ;  resists  denudation,  488 

Challenger  Expedition,  142 

Chamwood  Forest,  Metamorphio  rooks 
of,  296 

Chemical  oompoaltian  of  minerals,  16 ; 
deposits,  materials  o^  derived  from 
volcanic  sources,  206L  287;  dements 
in  Earth'somst,  17 ;  Oceanic dflnosits, 
188 ;  precipitates  in  salt  water  Lacos- 
trine  beds,  199 

Chemically  fbrmed  rodka,  129-188 

Cherry  CoaL  80 

Cheshire,  Meres  of,  106, 466 ;  Bock  Salt 
of;  181 

Chert,  88 ;  of  Carbooi&xoiia  Limestone, 
187 

GhiastoUte  Schist,  891 

Chili,  Claystone  oon^omerate  of,  897 

China  Clay,  7u,  97 

Chlorite,  40 ;  prodvoed  by  alteoration  of. 
Hornblende,  21 

Chlorite  Schist,  291 

Chrome  HiU,  486 

Cindery  base  of  Lava  itream^  888 

Clastic  rocks,  98 

Clay,  18,  69, 70,  97 ;  Boulder,  160 ;  Bed 
of  Atlantic,  142, 144 ;  with  Flints,  97 

Clayey  rocks,  67 ;  legblar  bedding  of, 
119-121 ;  imperfeoUy  bedded,  128 

Clay  Slate,  278 ;  alteration  of  by  Granite, 
288 ;  of  same  composition  as  Qianitet 
826 

Claystone,  66 ;  Conglomerate,  897 

Cleat  of  CoaL  178 

Cleavage  ofCrystals,  SO,  86 

Cleavage  of  Bocks,  166;  aids  dennda 
tion,  118;  how  produced,  881;  in 
mountain  ^^f^lM,  470 

Climate,  alternations  of  severe  and 
genial,  Ml ;  eihct  of  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  on,  681 ;  efleot  of  ocean 
currents  on,  682 ;  effect  cf  astarono- 
mical  changes  on,  638-648 ;  examples 
of  oscillation  of;  628,  629 

Clinkstone,  61 

Clyde  B.,  analysis  of  water  of;  188 

Coal,  76-81 ;  Cannel,  168 :  Dioe^,  178 ; 
fiuie  and  end  of;  172 ;  formation  of, 
160 ;  rock  finite  In,  126 ;  seams,  part- 
inn  in,  IM  ;  subaqueous,  161 ;  thidc 
^outh  Staifords^,  164 

Coarse  deposits.  Growth  of,  122;  on 
deep-sea  bottoms,  418;  wedge-shaped 
bedding  of;  119-121 
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Coast  Io6, 100 

Colloidal  minerals,  S9 ;  Silioa,  81 

Colorado  B..  Cafton  of,  418 

Colunmar  s&aetore,  881, 888 

Common  Salt,  18 ;  Fseadomonhs  of,  88 

Compact  texture  of  intnuive  LaTa,  828 

Conoentration,  189 

ConersllonB,  174 

Conoratianarf  aotion,  148,  176 ;  Ma^- 
nesian  limestone  and  Sandstone^  176 ; 
stmotore  of  Lava,  881, 838 

Cone,  Yoloanio,  890 

Confonnit7,  Deceptive,  898 

Conglomerate,  67,  68;  Dolomitie,  148; 
resembling  Boulder  Clay,  168  \  Vol- 
oanic,  886 ;  wedge-shaped  beddingof; 
119-181, 184 

Conglomeratic  Limestone,  78 

Connection  between  mineral  ebaraoter 
and  age  of  igneous  rocks,  860 

ContadTlietamorphism  by  Oranite,  888 

Contemporaneoos  erosion,  186;  vol- 
canic rooks,  246, 868 

Continents,  formation  ot  611 
'  Contortion,  846,  846,  848;  oonneetion 
between  and  Metamoipldsm,  801 ,  808 ; 
in  mcmntsin  chains,  468 ;  Mr.  luall's 
experiments  on,  886;  Prof.  Thur- 
ston's experiments  on,  887;  Sir  J. 
Hall's  illustration  of,  887  ;  more  f^ 
quent  in  old  than  recent  rocks,  888 

Contraction  theory  of  upheaTal,  600, 
687 

Coral,  184-188 :  island,  187 ;  Magnesia 
in,  188;  reef -ancient,  189:  barrier, 
186:  Mngbg,  186;  rock,  oolitio,  177 ; 
sand,  140 

Corallines,  141 

Cork  Co.,  Magnesian  Limestone  o^  876 

Comstone,  78 

Cornwall,  Granite  of,  817 

Corsite,  62,  66;  alteration  of  Gianite 
into,  888 

Cotopaxi,  blocks  ejected  from,  888 

Cotta,  on  relative  age  of  Baaic  and 
Addic  rocks,  260 

Crab  rook,  149 

Cracks,  sun,  126 

Crich  Hill,  861 

CroU,  J.,  on  warming  effect  of  ocean 
currents,  632,  641;  on  influence  of 
celestial  changes  on  dimate,  689 

Cross  bedding,  124 

Crust  of  the  earth,  doctrine  of  a  thin, 
492 ;  eflective  thickness  ot  600 ;  thick- 
ness of  according  to  Henneasy,  602. 
Hopkins,  486,  Thomson,  488 

Cryptocrystalline  rocks,  46 

Crystalline  Limestone,  274 ;  Crystalline 
rodcs,  48;  dassifloation  of,  47-60, 
883 :  generally  unstratifled,  82 ;  ex- 
ceptions to  tins,  188  \  generally  un- 
foflsililierous,  84 ;  origm  of,  214 ;  table 
of  composition  ot  66;  unilSormity  in 
composition  of,  826;  vesicular,  217 
Crystalline  texture  of  centre  of  Lava 
stream,  228 ;  produced  by  Metamor- 
phism,  2B8 

Ciystallisation,  connection  between  and 
jointing,  178 ;  laws  ot,  26 


Crystals,  19 ;  axes  o^  82 ;  dry  and  wet 
ways  of  forming,  218 ;  liquid  oavitiea 
in,  804 ;  systems  of;  26 

Current  bedding,  128;  mack,  126 

Cuteh,  Bunn  o^  808 

Cutting  back  of  valleys,  460 

Daciti,61 

Dales  of  Derbyshire,  108 

Dana  on  ioarmation  of  Coofinenta  and 

Ocean,  611 
Dartmoor,  Ghranite  at  818 
Danbree,  his  experiments  on  Metamor- 

phisnuSOS 
Davy,  Dr.   J.,  on    aceamnlations  of 

PoUen,79 
Day  stones,  441 
Dead  Sea,  Analysis  of  water  of;  199 ; 

cause  of  saltness  of;  188 
Deceptive  casea  of  included  blocks  in 

Granite,  822 
Deceptive  conformity,  398 
Deepi-sea  bot '  tns,  Coarse  detritas  on, 

418;  Ooze,  .>",  142 
Delaunay,  Us  objections  to  Hopkins's 

reasonmg  about  the  thickness  of  the 

earth's  orost,  600 
Deltas,  189,  190 ;  even  snrfkoe  oil  478 
Denudation,  84 ;  amount  carried  awny 

by,  410;  by  Irosen  water,  108,  114; 

by  organic  agents.  Ill ;  by  run,  94, 

114;    by  rivei«,   101,  114,  416,  426; 

coast,  413 ;  difference  between  marine 

and  subaeriaL  4S9 ;  sivee  proof  of  ele- 
vation, 889 ;  laws  of  first  taught  by 

Hutton,  117 ;  marine,  115,  418,  414 ; 

subaeriaL  112 ;  final  result  of  ditto, 

428;  surikoe  of  ground  formed  by, 

406,409 
Denuding  asents,  94 
Deposition  during  subsidence,  898 
Deposits,  Chemical,  129-138,  199-210: 

fine,  127;    growth  of  coarse,   12S; 

mecjianiad  arrangement  of  on  sea 

bottom,  119,  120 ;  of  shallow  water, 

127 
Depth  at  which  Metamorphism  was 

pi-oduoed,  802 
Derbyshire,  Dales  oi;  108;  Limestone 

pinnades  in,  441 
Derivative  rocks,  98, 180 ;  dassiftcatioa 

of;  181 
Derwent  B ,  Gorge  of;  near  Matlock, 

418 
Deserts,  478;  iEolian  denudation  in, 

111 
Devonshire,  Granite  of;  817  ;  ^rooii  ol 

a  farmer  subtropical  dimate  m,  628 
Diabase,  62,  65 
Diallage,  40 ;  rodk,  65 
Diolytic  rocks,  98 
Dimorphism,  27 
Diorite,  62, 68 ;  aimoepheric  deoompo- 

attion  of,  113;  concretions  in,  282; 

interbedded  with  Serpentine,  296; 

Hetaniorphosed  Sandstone,  3S8 ;  Or* 

bicular,  66;  Orthodaae  in,  64;  pro- 
duct of  alteration,  296,  298 
Dip,  842 ;  measurement  ot  843 ;  qusp 

quaversal  and  oentrodiiud,  347. 
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IMp-dope,  448;  fonnfttion  ot  447; 
muked  hy  gladal  deposits,  448 

Dirt  bed  of  t  of  Portland,  146 

Diskortkm  of  foenls  \fy  Cleavaffe,  lOr 

DiatiibotioD  of  land  and  sea,  its  effect 
on  dimate,  680, 681 

Disturbed  rocks  round  bosses  of  Gyp- 
sum, 881 

Dfstorbanoes  rocks  hsTS  suffered,  887 

Disturbance  and  solidification  of  rooks, 
connection  between,  164 

Dodecahedron,  Bhomoio,  94 

Dog^toothed  Spar,  80 

D<derite,  88,  66 

Dolomite,  74 ;  associated  with  Serpen- 
tine, 896;  formed  by  precipitation, 
908;  Hunt,  Sterrj,  his  experiments 
on  formation  of;  806 ;  in  lagoons  of, 
AtoUs,  188 ;  metamorpfaio,  976 ;  Sorby 
on,  199 

D61omiticOanglomerate,148;  Dolomitic 
Limestone,  74;  oonveision  of  into 
Dolomite,  879 

Dolomitisation,  975 

Dome,  847,  860 

Domite.  61, 78 

Donegal,  bedded  Granite  ot,  818 ;  intm- 
siye  trap  o^  848 ;  metamorphio  rocks 
of;  866,  967 

Dorsetshire  coast,  landslips  on,  481 

Draughton,  contorted  limestone  at,  848 

Driftbedding,  188 ;  ripple,  184 

Druidioal  remains,  weatnered  rocks 
mistaken  for,  ill 

Dry  way  of  forming  crystals,  818 

Dunbar,  dykes  near,  860 ;  dyke  and  in- 
tnudve  sheet  near,  966;  lava  with 
induded  blocks  near,  847 

Dun  courses,  876 

Duiooher,  his  experiments  on  Dolomi- 
tisation, 876 

Dykes,  919, 846,  960;  of  .fitna,  994 ;  of 
SkaptarJokul,986 

Babth,  crust  of,  9 ;  figure  of;  488, 488; 
internal  temperature  of;  486;  La- 
place's law  of  density  of,  488 ;  mean 
density  oi;  484;  orbit,  changes  in, 
684-686 ;  original  fiuidity  of;  483,  487. 
483;  piUais  of  the  Tyrol,  96 ;  present 
state  of  interior  ot;  498,  486,  683; 
solidification  of,  486 

Earthquakes  preceding  volcanic  erup- 
tions, 818 

East  Lotiiian,  volcanic  necks  at,  968 

Eccentricity  of  earth's  orbit,  changes 
in,  684, 648 

Eddv-rock,  184 

Eifel,  old  voloanoes  of  The,  988 

Eigg,  I.  of,  Scur  oA  409 ;  TachyUte  in,  68 

Elevation,  by  contraction  of  the  earth, 
608 ;  by  intruston  of  Granite,  606 ; 
Hopldns  on,  606;  Scrope,  Babbase, 
and  Herschel  on,  606 ;  proved  by  de- 
nudation, 838 ;  sense  in  which  used, 
604 

Elvanite,  66, 60, 897 

Enorinites.  141 

End  of  coal,  179 

Ennerdale,  Eskers  in,  478 


Equinoxes,  Fnoessiaik  o%  its  effect  on 
dimate,  687 


Erosion,  contemporaneous.  196, 889 
Erratics,  161 ;  in  Ooeanio  deposits,  187 
Eruptive  rocks,  817 


Esoupment,  448;  breached  by  river, 
499  ;  ibirmation  oi;  447 ;  masked  by 
gladsl  deposits^  448 ;  of  Jointed  grit, 

EskeiB,  471 ;  enoloshig  lakes,  466,  479, 
476 

Estuarine  rocks,  181, 188 ;  fossils  of,  191 

Etna,  dykes  on,  994 

Eurite,66 

Europe,  Triassie  Books  of  Central,  911 ; 
Fqysioal  Geography  of  during  Tri- 
assie period,  919 

Evaporation,  forms  rode  salt»  903 

PACsofCoal,179 

Fftlse  bedding,  184 

lUse  veins  in  lava,  968 

Fault-rod^  866 

Faults,  869;  change  in  sise  of;  367; 
ooune  0^  866 ;  eiSReot  of  on  outcrop, 
871 :  hade  o^  866 ;  Hopkins  (m,  388  ; 
indurect  evidence  for,  878 ;  parallel- 
ism at,  867 ;  produced  by  horizontal 
thrust,  383 ;  rock,  196 

Fdsite,  66,  60 

Felsitic  sdiist.  896 

Felspars,  Adoic  and  Bade,  86 ;  addic 
associated  with  i^ee  qujiTtz,  49 ;  de- 
composition of;  97  ;  Monodinio  and 
Triclinic,  36 

Felspathio  Sandstone^  68 ;  of  S.  of  Scot- 
land, 873 

Felstone,  61,  64;  dosdy  related  to 
Granite,  837 ;  globular,  983  ;  meta- 
morphosed sandstone,  996;  quarts- 
ose  of  Llanberis,  379 

Ferruginous  sandstone,  68 

Fetid  Umestone,  78 

Figure  of  the  earth,  488, 4£8 

Fine  deposits,  197 

Fire  day,  70 

Fisher,  Rev.  0.,  on  source  of  Vole  nic 
energy,  616 

Flags-one,  85 

Flemingites,  78 

Flints,  33, 148, 175, 187 

Floods  of  &.  Mulleerand  near  Sheflidd, 
100 

Flows  of  Lava,  vedcular  top  ot  964 

Fluor  Spar,  48 ;  crystallisation  of;  21 

Folding,  by  vertical  upthrust  or  hori- 
sontal  oominreasion,  879 ;  cause  of  in- 
dined  strata,  377 ;  produced  at  great 
depths,  386,  and  slowly,  887 

Foliated  rocks,  44 

Foliation,  282,  888;  artifldaUy  pro- 
duced, 386:  crumpled  laminee  oi; 
887;  paralld  to  bedding.  8»4,  to 
deava^,  886;  produced  oy  Meta- 
morphi8m,868 

Fontamebleau,  sandstone  at,  173 

Footpi.nts  on  rode,  186 

Foraminifera,  183 

Forbes,  D.,  his  experiments  on  folia- 
tion, 986 
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Forchhammer  on  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, 78 

Formatilon  of  rooka,  80 

Former  greater  intenaity  of  geological 
action,  524 

Foeals,  84;  deBtroyed  by  Metamor- 
phism,  968 ;  in  suraqueoua  tuff,  235 

FoaailiferoTis  rocka,  usually  bedded  and 
non-crystalline,  84 
I    Fringing  Beet;  135 

Frozen  water,  expansion  of,  108 

Fuchs  on  theUranite  of  the  Pyrenees,  811 

Fxmdamental  form,  SO,  28-26 

Oabbko,  82, 65 

Galliard,68 

iOalvanic  conent,  cleavage  produced 
by,  168 

Gaseous  products  of  voloanoea,  286 

Gathering-ground,  106 

Geogunie,  11 

GeologioaJ  acticm,  fbrmer  greater  in- 
tensity of,  524 

Geological  time,  523 

Geology,  DeecriptiTe  and  Historical, 
7,  11;  Paroxysmal  and  Uniformi- 
tarian  Schools  of,  525 

Geysers,  130 

Glaciers,  104 ;  streams  beneath,  105 

Gladal  action  effaces  escarpments,  449 ; 
beds,  ancient,  162  [  rearranged,  162 ; 
epochs,  631 ;  dose  to  genial  times,  543 ; 
mud,  108, 114, 160 

Gladatiou,  by  ice  sheet  and  glaciers, 
455 ;  ^adual  disappearance  of,  457  ; 
markings  left  by,  455 ;  superior  limit 
of,  453 

Glassy  minerals,  29  ;  rocks,  45 

Gneiss,  291,  292  ;  Graphitic,  293 ;  Hom- 
blendic,  298 ;  irruptive,  288 ;  jMissage 
of  into  Mica  Schist,  :>93;  Talcose, 
292,293 

Goodchild  on  Till,  156 

Goyt  Trough,  351 

Grange  Irish,  Limestone  altered  by 
Granite  near,  322 

Granite,  57,  60,  215;  alteration  of  Clay 
.Blate  by,  283;  amorphous  non-in- 
trusive, 810,  312  ;  an  extremely  me- 
tamoiphosed  rock,  270;  atmoraheric 
deoompoBition  of,  115;  bedded^  310, 
312 ;  columnar  structure  in,  232  ;  con- 
tact metamorphism  by,  322;  differ- 
ence between  Lava  and,  310 ;  included 
blocks  in,  321  ;  intrusion  o^  a  c  luse 
of  upheaval,  60t> ;  intrusive,  810;  ob- 
jections to  metamorphic  origin  of, 
826 ;  of  Brittany  and  Donegal,  313  ; 
uf  Pymnees,  811 ;  of  name  composition 
as  Clay  Slate,  326;  petrological  modes 
of  occmi'enoe  of,  810 ;  related  to  Fel- 
stone,  327  ;  Syenitic,  57 ;  veins,  820 ; 
passage  fh>m  Granite  to  Felstone  in, 
827 

Granular  minerals,  29 

GranuUte,  293 

Graphite,  81,  261 

Greenland,  Ice  sheet  of,  106 ;  proofs  of 
a  fo.  mer  temperate  climate  in,  528 

Green  slates  and  porphyries,  259 


Grey  oooe  of  Attaatie,  148 

Grit,  68;  formatioa  of;  90 

Ground  ice,  109 

Grund  moxane,  109, 166 

Gulf  stream,  580 

Gypsum,  18, 42, 74,  75;  disturbed  rockt 
round  homes  of;  281;  formation  of  by 
precipitation,  208, 207 ;  Hunt,  Steiry, 
his  experiments  on,  205 ;  in  Toleanoes, 
286;  in  estnarine  deposits,  191;  in 
lagoons  of  AtoUs,  186 ;  metamoiphic, 
279 ;  of  Barrowmoutii,  278 ;  of  the 
Onodaga  Salt  Rroup,  280;  produced 
by  action  of  Sulphuretted  flydrogen 
on  Silicate  of  Lime,  281 

Hadk  of  fiiults,  866 

Haematite,  IB, 

Hall,  Sir  J.,  his  artifleial  production  of 
glassv  rocks,  29,  and  of  marble,  274  ; 
ms  illustration  oi  ooatoztion,  887 

Halleflinta,  297 

Haughton,  Prof.,  on  alteration  of 
Granite  and  limestone,  828 

Hard  Coal,  80 

Hardness  of  minerals,  80;  of  rocks,  its 
effect  on  the  shape  of  the  ground,  485 

Harkness,  Prof.,  on  Magneaian  Lime- 
stone of  Co.  Cork,  276 

Heat  a  metamorphosing  agent,  299 

Heavee,  362,  872 

Hennessy,  Prof.,  his  method  of  deter- 
mining the  thickness  of  the  earth's 
crust,  602;  his  objections  to  SirW. 
Thomson's  methoo,  501 

Herschel,  Sir  J.,  his  theory  of  upheaval, 
507  ;  on  the  effect  of  aetronomiod 
causes  on  changes  in  climate,  538,  539 

Hilgard,  Prof.,  on  Mallet's  theory  of 
volcanic  action,  520 

Holland,  formed  of  glacial  mod,  108 

Holywell  spring,  102 

Homceomorphisin,  27 

Hooker,  Dr.,  on  origin  of  Coal,  77 

Hopkins,  his  experiments  on  the  effect 
02  pressure  on  the  melting  point.  494; 
his  investigations  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  earth's  crust,  496 ;  aiid 
objections  to  them,  500;  his  theory 
of  upheaval,  881,  .506;  on  source  of 
volcanic  energy,  514 

Horizontal  thrust  on  rooks,  379;  due 
to  the  earth's  contraction,  510 

Hornblende,  38;  minerals  associated 
with,  39,  50;  said  not  to  ocoor  in 
volciuic  rocks,  257 

Homstoiie,  66 

Horses  in  coal,  126 

Hunt,  Sterry,  his  researches  on  Meta- 
morphism, 304 ;  on  formation  of  Do- 
lomite and  Gypsum,  207;  <m  8omt» 
of  volcanic  energy,  515 

Hutton,  4, 117 

Huxley,  on  spores  in  coal,  78 

Hyaline  rocks,  45 

Hydration,  17 

Hydraulic  limestone,  72 

Hydrochloric  acid  given  off  by  vol- 
canoes, 2^,  800 

Hydrothermal  action,  216 
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Bypenthene,  40;  rock, 02, 66 

IcB,  anchor,  109 ;  coast,  109 ;  foot,  109 ; 
gatheiing-ground  of,  106;  rivers, 
104;  sheets,  104,  106;  surftice  forms 
produced  by,  452 

loebeigs,  106;  boulders  carried  by, 
108,  116 

Icecap,  oeoillatioDS  in  sea-leyel  caused 
by,S41 

Ice-formed  deposita,  distinotiYe  cha- 
racters of^  156 

Ice-scratched  rocks,  468 

loesheet,  character  of  gladation  of  an, 
466 ;  how  to  determine  path  of  an, 
456 

Ice -worn  districts,  ontUne  of,  462 

Igneous  rocks,  216;  Acidic  older  than 
Basic,  260;  connection  between 
mineral  character  and  age  of,  260 ; 
Volcanic  andTrappean  subdivisions 
of;  266 

Tgnanodon,  192 

Imperfect  bedding,  128 

Inclination  of  strata,  842;  produced 
by  folding,  377 

Included  blocks,  in  granite,  821;  in  lava, 
247 

Incretionary  nodules,  177 

Inland  sea  deposits,  196;  red  colour 
of,  200 

InHer,  868,861 

Inter-bedded  volcanic  rocks,  246,  263 

Internal  state  of  the  earth,  492,  496, 
628 ;  temperature  of  do.,  486 

Intrusive  Schistose  Bocks,  287;  Granite, 
810;  ofBrittany,  814,  319;  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  817;  lava,  268;  com- 
pact texture  of  do.  228;  volcanic 
rocks,  246 

Inveraion,  866;  caused  by  horizontal 
thrust,  880 

Ireland,  altered  chalk  of,  274 ;  Jukes 
on  valleys  in,  428 ;  landslips  of  Ba- 
saltic plateau  o^  422 

Irish  Sea,  analysis  of  its  water,  138 

Iron,  colouring  of  rocks  by,  18, 98 ;  com- 
pounds of,  18;  Pyrites,  18;  Silicate 
of;  18 ;  Spathic  ore  oi;  18 ;  Specular 
ore  of,  18 

Irregular  bedding,  86 

Irruptive  rocks,  817 

Isle  of  Porthind,  dirt  bed  of,  146 

Isle  of  Wight,  marine  and  rabaerial  de- 
nudation of;  439;  Needles  of,  448,'' 
rivers  of,  481 ;  Underdifl  of,  423 

Isomorphlfan,  27 

Isothermal  lines,  630 

Isthmus  of  Sues,  Bitter  Lakes  of;  203 

Jabvis  IsLAirn,  Chemical  deposits  o^  188 

Jasper,  88 

Jaspery  poroeUanite,  278 

Jointing,  169:  aids  denudation,  112; 
connection  between  and  crystallisa- 
tion,  178 ;  BOb^^t  of  on  shape  of  the 
surfJEioe,  488 ;  of  lava,  281 ;  prismatic, 
171 

Pointed  grindstone,  esoarpment  oi;  440 

Jordan  Vdlley,  458 


Jukee,  on  valleys  of  south  of  Ireland,  428 
Jura,  Inversion  in  the,  866 

Kaxsb,  471 

Kaolin,  70;  source  of;  97 :  opal  in,  98 

Karsten  on  Kagnesian  Limestone,  73 

Kent^  Wealden  beds  of;  192 

Kentish   Town,   abortive   boring   for 

water  at,  404 
Kilbum  Coal,  80 

Labrador  current,  680 

Lahradorite,  84 

Lacustrine  rocks,  181,  196;  chemical 
deposits  in,  198;  fresh  water,  197; 
salt  water,  198 

Lakes,  467 ;  Bitter  of  Isthmus  of  Sues, 
206 ;  endosed  by  eskers  or  sand  dunes, 
472,  476 ;  in  rock-basins,  469 ;  marine 
crustaceans  in  American,  196 ;  Salt  of 
Utah,  206;  silted  up,  478;  ofTiberias,132 

Lake  district,  former  antic  condition 
of;  628;  (hreen  Slates  and  Poiphyries 
of,  260  j  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of,  401 ; 
volcanic  rocks  of;  246 

Laminie,  84 

Laminated  Trachyte,  64 

Lamination,  119 

Land's  End,  columnar  Granite  of;  282 

Iand^ps,421;  dam  back  lakes,  467 

Laplace's  law  of  earth's  destiny,  488 

Lateral  moraine,  106 

Laurentian  rocks,  293 

Lova,  alteration  in  oompoaltiim  of;  230 ; 
alteration  produced  by,  247 ;  bedded, 
230 ;  central  plug  of;  238 ;  columnar 
structure  ot  231:  comparative  flu- 
idity of  Basic  and  Acidic  227 ;  com- 
pared to  sugar,  226 ;  composition  of, 
229 ;  concretionary  structure  of;  281 ; 
oryetalline  texture  of  not  always  due 
to  slow  cooling,  228;  imperfect  fluidity 
of,  217,  2S6 ;  included  fracments  in, 
247 ;  jointing  of,  231 ;  laminated, 
281 ;  mineral  character  no  test  of  age 
of;  230 :  ribboned  or  scaly,  281 ;  tex- 
ture of,  230 ;  water  in,  226 

Lava  flows,  219,  224;  dam  up  lakes, 
467  ;  of  Scotch  Carboniferous  Bocks, 
269 ;  sealing  up  old  soils,  147 ;  tex- 
ture of  difTerent  parts  of;  228 ;  vesi- 
cular top  of;  264 

Lava  sheets,  contemporaneous  and  in- 
trusive, 247,  268 

Lebbeston  Cliffs,  fiitult  near,  873 

Le  Conte,  on  crushing  during  forma- 
tion of  mountain  chains,  621 ;  on 
formation  of  continents  and  oceans, 
611;  on  Mallet's  theory  of  volcanic 
action,  621 

Lenlicular  bedding,  86 

Lepidodendron,  78 

LepidoUte,  38 

Lepidoetrobus,  77 

Leudte,  86;  changed  into  Orthodaae, 
280;  rock,  66 

Lie  of  beds,  its  efl'eot  on  the  shape  of 
the  surface,  448 

Lignite,  79 
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Ume,  17;  Carbonate  ol^  18;  orjvtal- 
liHttion  of,  do.  19 ;  Phosphate  o^  18, 48 

Lime  Felsfiar,  84 

Limestone,  animals  seeretin^,  188, 141 ; 
Caverns  in,  96 ;  composition  of,  18, 
67, 72 :  oonvenaon  of  into  Gypsum, 
890;  Gozal,  140;  Crystalline,  874;  do. 
f  with  Mica.  876 ;  Dales  in,  108 ;  de- 
stroved  bv  boring  molliuos,  111 ;  dolo- 
mitiaed  tiy  Baaut,  275;  inlinenoes 
from  presence  of  pore,  141 ;  Mc-ta- 
morpmc  oi  Sk^  888;  of  organio 
origm,  186 ;  origin  of  pure,  141 ;  pin- 
nacles fif^  441 ;  pUtoe  of  on  seabed, 
141 ;  sillcious  nodules  in,  186 ;  soluble 
in  carbonated  wate^  95;  fevallow 
holea  in,  96;  tests  for,  75;  undei^ 
ground  watercourses  In,  108 

Lunonite,  18 

Lithia  Mica,  88 

Lithologioal  classifioation  of  rooks,  48, 
86 ;  eTamination  of  rocks,  18 

Lithologv,  18 

Ltttoial  deposits,  119-181, 127, 180, 184 ; 
fossils  of;  186 

Llanberis,  quartiose  Felstone,  of;  849, 
872 

Loadst(me,  18 

Loam,  71 

Local  metamotrphism,  299 

Lookyer,  on  dissociation  and  oumluna- 
tiou  during  the  cooling  of  a  atar,  684 

Longitudinid  valleys,  485,  488 

Lowering  of  the  sea  level,  arguments 
against,  888 

Lycopodium  spores,  77 ;  nitrogen  in,  78 

Lydian  stone,  278 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  his  explanation  of  changes 
of  climate,  631 

H^CROCBTSTAUJira  rooks,  46 

Macrospores,  77 

Madeira,  old  soils  beneath  lara  flows  of, 
147     . 

Madrid,  Diluvium  of;  118 

Magnesia,  17 ;  Carbonate  of;  tendency  to 
combine  with  Carbonate  of  Lime  when 
nascent,  205 ;  in  Corals,  188 ;  Pseudo- 
morphs  of  Sulphate  of,  88 ;  tendency 
to  form  double  salts  of,  804,  806 

Magneidan  Limestone,  18,  78,  74; 
cavities  in,  277 ;  concretionary,  176 ; 
metamorphic,  276 ;  of  Barrowmouth, 
278;  of  Co.  Cork,  276;  of  N.E.  d 
England,  206 

Magnetite,  18 

Mam  B.,  matter  carried  in  solutioQ  by* 
101 

Mallet,  on  formation  of  oontinenta  and 
oceans,  511, 617 ;  on  source  of  volcanic 
energy,  616 

Marble»  78 ;  statnanr,  874 

Marine,  crustaceans  in  American  lakes, 
198;  denudation,  94, 115,  418 ;  com- 
pared with  subawial,  116, 489 ;  plain 
of.  414. 484 

Mark,  ripple  or  corrent,  196 

BIarl,78 

Masses  of  vokanic  rook,  846»  948 

Master  jointa,  171 


Matea,  dolunitio  Coiral-UmestoiieaC  188 

Matlock,  gorge  of  the  B.  Derwent  near^ 
418 

Mean  density  of  the  earth,  484 

Mechaniml  deposits,  axrangement  of 
on  sea  bottom,  119, 190 

Medial  Moraine,  106 

Mediterranean,  analysis  of  water  o^  190 

Medlioott,  on  inversion,  618 

Melaphyre,  68,  64 

Meltmg  iKunt.  eftoot  of  presaore  on,  488 

Meres  of  Cheshire,  108, 466 

Metallic  ores,  16 

Metamorphic,  axes  of  mountain  diahui 
470 ;  Oypsnm,  279 ;  limestone  of  8ky«, 
888;  onginof  Granite,  ol]|jectioiia  to, 
886 

Metamorphic  rocks,  S16 ;  of  Cfaamwood 
Forest,  896  ;  of  Carrara, 868,  867;  of 
Caniok,  896;  of  Co.  Donegal,  866, 
867;  reasons  f6r  believing  them  to  be 
altered  aedimentary  depoaita,  268; 
retaining  bedding,  968;  sobdivisioas 
of;  868 

Metamorphiam^  artlflciaUy  produced, 
808;  oonneotum  between  and  Mmtor* 
tion,  801.  804;  contact,  by  Granite, 
888;  depth  at  which  it  1 


808;  effectBof;868;  Hunt^fiteRv, on, 
804 ;  local  and  regional,  899 ;  Msllef  a 
theoxy  o^  688 ;  no  proof  of  antiq[uity, 
807 ;  not  a  question  ci  depth,  588 ; 
periods  o^  also  periods  of  great  Vol- 
canic activity,  881 ;  pressure  neoea- 
aary  for,  802 ;  Pyreneea,  in  The,  811 ; 
Sor  Dy  on,  804 ;  terminating  in  Granite. 
867,  811 ;  unequal  auaoepflbility  of 
rocka  to,  812,  314 

Meteoric  denudation,  94 

Miall,  his  experiments  on  contortion, 
887 

Mica,  87 

Micaceous,  SandstanesandShalea,  188  7 
Eimestone,  876 

Mica  schist,  891 ;  calcareous,  898 ;  fel- 
spathic,  898 ;  interbedded  with  foaaU- 
iferous  rocks,  292;  passage  of  into 
Gneiss,  298;  ripple-drift  in,  868 

Microorystalline  rocks,  46 

Microscopical  examination  at  toAm,  81 

Micronxires,  77 

Milfbrd  Haven,  inveraon  near,  886 

Millstone  porphyry,  61,  68, 68 

Mineralogy,  woncs  on,  80 

^lineral,  14;  accessory,  16; amonhous, 
89;  colloidal,  89;  Imidamentaf  form 
of;  80;  glassy,  89;  granular,  89; 
hardness  of;  80 :  hydratod  and  anhy- 
drous, 17 ;  roekfbcming,  16^  16 ;  atnak 
of;  80 

Mineral  springs,  precipitation  of  Dolo* 
mite  fh>m,  804 ;  volcanic,  887 

Mineral  veina,  866 ;  heaving  of,  878 

Biinette,61;  metamorphic,  817 

Miooene  period,  genial  climate  at,  689 

MiBsisaiinti,  lakea  on  alluvial  flat  of;  406; 
sediment  carried  by,  99 

Molasse,196 

Mol)"i*y,  stunted.  In  ( 
198 ;  in  inland  sea  depoaita,  900 
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Monodinio  Itelerpan,  85 

Moiaines,  100,  100,  467,  476 ;  damming 
lakes,  457 

Moraine  proftmde,  100, 168 

Hoxrifl,  Prof ^  on  sporea  in  Ckwl,  78 

Mountain  chains,  406;  oontortions  in, 
846;  deficiency  of  matter  beneath, 
611 ;  formed  by  earth's  contraction, 
610 ;  general  strootore  of,  606 ;  in- 
Tersiona  in,  868 ;  Le  Conte  on  crush- 
ing during  fbfmation  o^  621 ;  Med- 
licott  on  inyersion  in,  612 ;  Shaler  on 
formation  o^  618 

Mud,  gladal,  106, 110 

Muddy  depodta,  even  bedding  of^  119- 
121, 127 

Mndatone,  72 

MnUeerB.,  flood  of;  100 

Muscheloalk,  212 

Moacovite,  88 

Kapolkovitb,  08 
Nebular  Hrpotheria,  482 
Necks  of  Laya,  240,  260 ;  of  agglome- 
rate, 248, 261 
Needles,  The,  of  Ide  of  Wight,  448 
Nepheline,  80 
N4v<$,  100 

New  Zealand,  old  Toloanoea  oi;  288 
Niagara,  Falls  of;  461 
Nile  B.,  matter  carried  in  solution  by, 

100 
Nitrogen,  given  off  by  volcanoes,  238 
Nodules,    concretionary,    174;    secre- 

tionary,  177 ;  siliceous  in  Limestone, 

142 
Nonbltuminous  Coal,  80 
Nonorvstalline    rodos,'  44;    generally 

bedded,  82^  texture  of;  07 
North  Berwick,  banded  siliceous  rock 

of,  287  :  Law,  261 ;  volcanic  ash  with 

large  blocks  near,  283 
North  Wales,  old  volcanoes  of,  248 
NummuUte,  184 

Objbctioxs  to  metamorphio  origin  of 
Granite,  820 

Obsidian,  61, 62, 68,  00 

Ocean  currents,  their  efBect  on  climate, 
682 

Oceanic  deposits,  180,  186;  chemical, 
188 ;  erratics  in,  187 

Oceanic  troughs,  fbrmatioa  ot  611 

OU-shale,  72 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Lake  district,  401 

Oligocdase,  84 

Olivine,  40 

Oolitic  coral-Toek,  177;  emarpment 
breached  by  rivers,  480 ;  rocks  of  Eng- 
land, 128 ;  structure,  170 

Ooze,  Atlantic,  184, 142 ;  grey,  148  ^ 

Opal,  82  '^ 

Orbicular  Diarite^  08 

Organic  deposits,  141,  142 ;  denuding 
agents.  Ill 

Origin,  of  Plutonic  and  Trappean  rocks, 
Sx2y  826 ;  of  roeks,  eocample  of  deter- 
mination of;  90,  principles  for  deter- 
mining, 89 

OrthoclMe,88;  alteration  from  Leudte, 
880;  decomposition  of;  97 


OscUUtion  in  sea-level,  in  Britain,  840 ; 

at  PnsBuoli,  888 ;  in  Scandinavia,  840 ; 

by  ice-oap,  841 
Outcrop,  844 ;  effect  of  ikults  on,  871 
Outliers,  888 ;  basin-shaped  lie  of;  428 
Overlap,  400 

Papkb  Shale,  85 

Park  Hill,  480 

Paroxysmal  School  of  Geology,  625 

Partings  in  Coal  seams,  154 

Passage  ftom  Derivative  through  Meta- 
morphio into  Plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  882 

Patagonia,  Claystona  Conglomerate  of, 

Pearlstone,  882 

Peastones,  177 

Peat,  Nitrogen  in,  78 

Pebbles  cut  through  by  jointB,  178 

Penarth  beds,  211 

Perched  bk)cks,  101 

Perlite,  63, 01 

PetrifyingspringB,  180 

PefaSogical  *  ftlftssifleatiop  of  rocks,  84, 
80 

Petrology,  12 

Petrosilex,  65 

PhlogQlite,88 

Phonolite,  68, 58, 81 

Phosphate  of  lime,  18, 48 

Phymte,  291 

Pinnacles  of  Limestone,  441 

Pipeclay,  70 

Pisolite,  177 

Pitohstone,  65 

Planes  of  cleavage  parallel  to  axes  of 
folds,  108 

Plants,  Denuding  work  of,  111 ;  secret- 
ing Carbonate  of  Lime,  141,  and  Silica, 

Plate,  71 

Playlkir  on  fbrmation  of  the  sorihoe  by 
denudation,  409 

Plug,  Central,  of  Lava,  288 

Plumbago,  81 

Plutonic  rocks,  260;  intrusive  and  non- 
intrusive,  270 ;  Metamorphic  members 
of  the  group  of,  209;  origin  o^  324: 
827 ;  opposite  views  as  to  origm  oL 
270 ;  partiaUy  ftised,  27] 

Polishing  produced  by  ice,  458 

Polishing  Slate.  14fi 

Pollen,  aocnmulationa  of;  79 

Polymmrphlsm,  27 

Porcelain  Jasper,  278 

Poroellanite,  273 

Porodinous  rocks,  45 

Potphyrite,  02,  08 

Porphyrltio  rocks,  46 

Potash,  17 ;  FelqiaT,  88 ;  2aoa,87 

Potday,  70 

Potato-stones,  877 

PoJjMffiiup,  148 

Pratt,  Archd.,  on  formation  of  Contl* 

nents  and  Oceana,  611 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  applied  to 

determine  the  tbinVneas  of  the  earth'i 
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ornflt,  496,  4M;  ol^eotioiui  to  the 
method,  60(^  601 ;  ito  effoot  oo  di- 
mate,587 

Preoit>itation,  199,  180 ;  oonditions  ne- 
oeesaiy  fott  181 

Prenore  a  oaoae  of  deavage,  169 ;  oom* 
paotfi  sediment,  164 ;  inoreases  solvent 
power  of  water,  108 ;  its  effect  on  the 
mdting  point,  493;  neoeeeaiy  for 
Metamorphiam,  803 ;  tianaformed 
into  heatT  166 

Priestlaw,  Granite  of;  314 

Prinnatio,  Jointing,  171;  etrootiire  of 
Lava,  231 

Pri8mB.Sa 

Protogme,  298, 898 

Pseadomorphiam,  27,  299,  806 

Paendomorphe  of  Salt,  186,  208 

Pudding-stone,  67 

Pomioe,  68,  68 

Pomioeona  stmotore,  46 

Panfieldbeda,106 

Puzzolana,884 

Puzznoli,  Temple  of  Serapia  at,  889 

Pyramida,  88 

Prreneea,  Graxdte  ot,  811;  indnded 
Uodca  in  ditto,  888 

Pyiitea,  Iron,  18 

l7xozene,89 

QuAqoA.  venal  dip,  847 

Qnartx,  88 ;  artifloial  formation  oi;  808 

Ooartzite,  871,  272 

Qnartzlees  Tradiyte,  60 

Qoartzoae  Trach^  68 

Qnarts  rook,  871 

Quartz  Bohiat,  298 

Raik,  chemical  denudation  od^  95;  drop 
marldnga,  126 ;  mechanical  denuda- 
tion of;  94:  waah,118.146 

Baised  beachea,  477 ;  of  N.  of  Britain, 
840 

Bearranged  OUdal  beda,  169 

Bed.  Clay  of  Atlantic,  148 ;  colour  of 
inland  aea  depoaita,  20O 

Bed  rooka,  green  and  Uue  blotches  in, 
800 ;  peendomorpha  of  aalt  in,  202 ; 
unfoadliferoua,202;  warty  protuber- 
anoea  in,  202 

Beef-buildimr  Corala,  184 

Befrional  Metamorphiam,  299 

Begular  bedding,  86 

BeBnite,  66,  60 

BcTolution  of  the  Apaidea,  687 

Bhine,  glacial  mud  carried  by  the  B^ 
106 

Bhombio  dodecahedrcm,  24 

Bhombohedron,  19, 26 

Bhone  B. .  matter  carried  in  aolution  by, 
100:  aeoiment  carried  by,  99 

Bhyolite,61,68,60 

Bibboned  atmcture  of  Lava,  287 

Bipple  drift,  124 

Bipple  mark,  126, 186 

Bivelin  Valley,  867 

Bivera,  amount  carried  down  by,  99 ; 
breach  eacaipmenta,  429 ;  denuding 
action  of,  4i6 ;  direct  de  udation  bv, 
101 ;  in  flood,  100 ;  matter  earned  in 


aolution  by,  100 ;  of  I.  of  Wight,  431 ; 
of  The  Weald,  481 ;  undex^ground,  101 

Biver  terraces,  476 

Bochee  moutoun^ea,  456 

Bocka,  definition  ot  14,  86;  Addie 
and  Baaic,  48;  Amy^aloidal,  46; 
Arenaceoua,  67  ;  Ai^fiUnoeoua,  67  ; 
Calcareous,  67 ;  Car bonaceona,  67  ; 
Clastic,  98 ;  da^'ey,  analogous  to  At- 
lantic Red  Clay,  144;  deavage  ot 
166;  colouring  of;  by  Iron,  18,  98; 
concretionary  atracture  in,  176 ;  Cryp- 
tocrystalline,  46  ;  Cryatalline,  48,  86 ; 
daasiflcation  of  do.  46,  838 ;  origin 
of  do.  214 ;  Derivative,  98,  180 ;  daa- 
aiflcation  of  do.  181 ;  Dialytic,  93 ; 
Eddy,  124 ;  Eruptive,  817 ;  example 
of  determination  oi  origin  of,  90  ; 
EiaaQe.  86:  Foliated,  44,  86,  268; 
formed  of  Coral,  139, 140;  Foe<ilifer- 
ona,  84;  QUiaay,  46;  Hyaline,  45; 
Ice-acratched,  468;  Igneous,  216; 
connection  between  mineral  character 
and  age  o^  260 ;  Imiptive,  817 ;  La- 
minated, 86 ;  liithological  daniflca- 
tion  of.  43,  86 ;  loae  weight  in  water, 
100 ;  Macxocryatalline,  46 ;  Metamor- 
phic,  216,  262;  subdivisions  of  do. 
268 ;  Microciystalline,  46 ;  microsoo- 
'  pic  examination  of;  81;  Non-crya- 
taUine,  44,  86;  OoUtic,  176;  Petro- 
logical  daaaiflcation  of,  84,  86 ;  Plu- 
tonic, 269 ;  non-instrusive  do.  270  ; 
origin  of  do.  824,  327 ;  oppoaite  views 
on  do.  270;  Porodinoua,  46;  prin- 
ciplee  for  determining  origin  o^ 
89;  Proofli  of  formation  o^  89; 
Pumioeoua,  46;  qualities  which  en- 
able them  to  resist  denudation,  438 ; 
Schistoae,  44,  86,  268;  Booriaoeonai, 
46 :  Bubaqueoua,  93 ;  Terrestrial,  181, 
209;  Trappean,  256;  non-intruaive 
do.  270 ;  origin  of  do.  824,  827 ;  op- 
I>osite  views  on  do.  270;  undercut, 
110;  unequal  susceptibility  to  meta- 
morphiam of,  306;  Vesicular,  46; 
Vokumic,  216,  266. 

Bock-basina,  469,  461 

Bock-fifiultB,  126 

Bock-forming  minerala,  16 

Bock-aalt,  diaaolution  of  forma  lakra, 
468 ;  diasolved  by  rain,  99  ;  eatuarine 
depodta  of;  191;  formation  of;  180; 
181,  203  j  in  lagoona  of  At^^ls,  188; 
proof  of  mland  aea  origin  of  the  rocka 
m  which  it  ia  found,  132 

Bockaand,  68 

Boeatone,  177 

Boaa,  mountaina  on  west  coast  of;  409 

Bottenatone,  73, 97 

BunnofCutch,  208 

Buttlea,  366 

SAHAai.,  The,  effect  of  its  submergence 

on  the  Alpine  gladva,  631 
8t.  Budeaux,  concretionary  diorite  oi^ 

282 
Salt,  common,  18;  TMwudomoipha  ol^ 

28, 186,  222 ;  precipitation  of  Sy  eva* 

poiation,  180 
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Salt  lAke  of  Utah,  808 

Saltsbnrg,  Bock-aalt  of,  131 

Sud,  82,  08;  banks,  119;  blown,  149; 
Coral,  140 

Band  dimes,  149, 178 ;  enclosing  lakes, 
4A8,476 

Sandstone,  68;  animal  tracks  on,  196, 
127,  186;  ashy,  286;  ooncreticmary, 
176 :  onnoit  bedding  at  126, 186 ;  fd- 
spathic  of  S.  of  Sootlana,  S78 ;  forma- 
tion of;  119-121 ;  mlcaoeous,  122;  of 
FontaineUean,  178 ;  passage  ot  into 
shale,  121 ;  rain  drops  on,  127 ;  ripple 
drift  of;  ISfi,  186 ;  ripple  mark  on,  127 : 
son  cracks  on,  127;  wedge-shaped 
bedding  of;  119, 120, 121, 184 

Sandv  rooks,  tests  for.  69 

Sanidine,  88 ;  said  to  be  be  confined  to 
▼olcanic  rocks,  267 

Sardinia,  Homblendic  Trachytes  ot,  267; 
section  of  unconformity  In,  889 

Bataration,  129, 182 

Scaly  LaTa,  281 

ScaxidinsTiA,  oscillations  of  level  in,  840 

Schists.  44,  268,  291 ;  felsitic,  297 ;  foli- 
ated by  metallic  ores,  292  ;  old  theo- 
ries, about,  294  ^ 

Socrtaoeous  structore,  46 

SoarisB,284 

Scotland,  Felspathio  Sandstone  of  8.  of, 
278 ;  former  Axotio  condition  of,  62S ; 
Granite  of  S.  W.  of,  816 ;  LAva-sbeets 
of  Carbonilierousrock8of;2G0;  meta- 
movphio  Minette  in,  817 ;  nused  beach 
of,  840:  unequal  metamorphism  of 
the  rocks  of  the  southern  uplands  oIL 
814;  volcanie  necks  of  the  oentral 
▼alley  0^268 

Scratches  formed  by  lee,  468 

Screes,  147 

Scrope,  on  source  of  Volcanic  energy, 
614 ;  on  subaerial  denudation  in  Au- 
vergne,  483 

Sorope-Babbage,  Theory  of  Upheaval, 
607 

Searof£igg,409 

Sea-bottom,  sabsidenoe  of  during  de- 
positton,  128 

Sea-level,  arguments  a(  ain  t  a  lower- 
ing of;  888 ;  oscillatioiitt  i^,  889-841 

SeamieB,141 

Sea-stacks,  414 

Seat-earth  of  Coal,  160 

Sea-water,  absence  of  Oarbonate  of 
Idme  from,  99 

Secretions,  177 

Sediment,  how  compacted  into  rock, 
168 

Selenite,  42 ;  in  the  form  of  anhydrite, 
•28 

Septarium,  174, 176 
Serapis,  Temple  of;  889 
Serpentine,  40, 298 
Shale,  71,  72 ;  even  bedding  of;  121 ; 

micaceous,  122;  paper,  86;  passage 

of  into  Sandstone,  121 
Shaler,  on  formation  of  Continents  and 

Mountain  Chains,  612 
Shallow  water  deposits,  127 


Sheets  of  Lava,  distinction  between 
Contemporaneous  and  Intrusive,  247, 
268 

Sheffield,  flood  near,  100, 101 

Shingle  banks,  119 

Shiver,  71 

Shore  deposits,  127 

ShutlingBlow,  860 

SigiUaric^  erect  stems  of,  151 

Silica,  17, 31 ;  dissolved  by  rain,  99,  and 
by  underground  water,  108 ;  secreted 
by  plants  and  animals,  142 

Siliceous,  limestone,  72;  nodulen  in 
limestone,  142 ;  sandstone,  68 ;  sin  tor, 
130 

Silted-up  hikes,  478 

Simon's  Seat,  860 

binking  of  surface  by  underground  so- 
lution, 108 

Sinter,  siliceous,  130 

Skaptar  Jokul,  dykes  on,  226 

Skye,  metamorphio  Umestone  of.  323 

Blag,  compared  with  vesicului-  crystal- 
line rock,  217 

Slaggy  surmoe  of  Lavii  flow,  228 

Slate,  day,  273 ;  polishing,  142 

Sliokenside,  866 

BUps,362 

SlyneofCoal.172 

Smith,  W.,  his  discovery  of  character- 
istio  foesilB,  6 

Snowdon,  volcanic  rocks  of;  248 

Snow-fleld,  1U6 

Snow-line,  104 

Soda,  17 

Soda  felspar,  84 

Soil,  112,  146 ;  old,  preserved  under 
Lava,  147;  removal  downwards  of, 
114 

Solidification,  connection  between,  and 
disturbance,  164 

Solution,  129 

Sopwith's  models,  844 

Sorby.  his  experiments  on  foliation,  2S6; 
on  Magnesian  Limestone,  278 

South  America,  foliated  schistn  of  285 

South  Staffordahire,  abortive  boring  tor 
Cool  in,  404 ;  thick  Coal  of;  164 

South  Wales,  Coolfleld  of;  122 

Spain,  Bainwash  of,  118 

Specular  Iron  Ore,  18 ;  sublimed  from 
volcanoes,  236 

Sphaerulitic  Trachyte,  64 

Spheroidal  state  of  water.  227 

Spitsbergen,  proofs  of  a  former  tempe- 
rate dimate  in,  628 

Splint  Coal,  80 

Sponges,  secrete  SOioa,  142 

Sporangia,  77 

Spores,  Coal  formed  of,  77 

Springs,  ctiuse  o^  102 ;  mineral,  287 ; 
petrifying,  180;  volcanic,  102 

Stainmoor,  TiU  of,  169 

Stalactites,  130 

Stalagmites,  130 

Statuary  Marble,  274 

Staurolite  Schist,  201 

Steam  the  motive  force  in  TOloanio 
eruptions,  518, 616 

Steam-coal,  80 
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Btenhoaae,  Dr.  JT.,  OQ  Nitrogen  in  Coal, 
78 

Sti^maria,  151 

Stinkfltone,  78 

Stokee,  Prod,  on  tlie  figan  of  the 
earth.  490 

Stone  CoaLSD 

Stoar  B.,  breaflhee  ohiilk  eeoaipment, 
481 

Strata,  84 

Stratification,  83,  98, 128 

Stratiiied  Books,  82, 86 

Stratula,84 

Streak,  80 

Streanui,  subglacial,  1Q6;  ■nbterraneen, 
101 

Stretching  of  zooka  by  apheaval,  880 

StrikeTaS 

Stmctnre  of  lava  and  Qryatalline  rocks 
compared,  232 

Stunted  moUosca,  in  estoarine  be^s, 
192 ;  in  salt  water  laonatrine  rocka, 
199 

Sabaerial  Denudation,  94,  112 ;  com- 
pared with  Marine,  116,  489 ;  final 
result  of;  428;  growth  of  the  belief  in, 
488;  importance  of;  first  recognised 
by  Mutton,  li7 

Subaoueons  rooks,  98 ;  toil,  SS6 

Subglacial  streams,  106 

Submarine  volcanic  eruptions^  226 

Subsidence,  during  deposition,  128, 
896  j  lakes  formed  by,  461;  of  vol- 
canic cones,  224 

Subsequent  volcanio  rooks,  246, 258 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  18;  diaaolved  by 
rain,  98 

Sulphate  of  Magnmia,  fbrmed  in  vol- 
canoes, 286;  pseudomorphs  of,  28 

Sulphur,  17;  dimorphic,  27 ;  sublimed 
from  volcanoes,  286 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  given  off  by 
volcanoes,  286 

Sulphuric  Acid^  17 

Sulphurous  Aad,  change  of  limestone 
into  gypsum  by,  280;  given  off  by 
volcanoea,  286, 800 

Sun-enteks  on  sandstone,  126, 800 

Sussex.  Wealden  rooks  oi;  192 

SutheriandBhine,  .monn tains  on  west 
coast  oi;  409 

Swallow  Holes,  96 

Switserland,  proofk  of  a  fonner  sub- 
tropical climate  iu,  528 

Syenite,  67, 61 ;  columnax  atrootnre  in, 
282 ;  porphyritic,  62 

SyeniUo  Granite,  67 

Synclinal,  847, 851 

Tachylite,  62, 65, 66 

Talc,  40 

Talc-schist,  291 

Talcose  Gneiss,  292, 298 

Terminal  Moraine.  106 

Terra  del  Fuego,  imperfect  ibUation  in 

rocks  of;  283 
Terrestrial  depoeita,  144, 181 ;  in  deltas, 

191 
Texture,  of  cirstalline  rocka  of;  67 ;  of 

non-erystalline  rocks,  67 ;  of  lava,  280 


Thalassie  rooks,  180, 18B 

Thames  B.,  breachiog  of  esoaipmenti 
by,  480;  matter  oarried  in  aolution 
by,  101, 114 

Thickness  of  beds,  128 

Thomson,  Sir  W.,  on  the  age  of  the 
sun,  628;  on  the  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crust,  483, 498;  objections  to 
ditto  by  Prof.  Hennessy,  501;  onUni- 
formitaiianism,  526 

Thonglimmer  SeUeflv,  291 

Throws,  862 

ThnrstoUj  Prof.,  his  experiments  on 
contortton,  887 

Tiberias,  Lake  of;  182 

Tilestone,86 

TilL  158;  fistr- travelled  stones  in,  159; 
of  the  y  ale  of  Eden  and  Stainmoor, 
158 

Trar,  C.  de  la,  his  experiments  oo 
water,  227 

Trachyte,  Homblendieof  Sardinia,  257 ; 
quartslesB,  60 ;  quartsoee,  62  {  texto- 
ral  varieties  ot  51 ;  sphaeniixtic,  54 ; 
laminated,  54 

Tracka  of  animala  on  rocks,  126, 186 

Transformation  of  yiessuie  into  heat, 
165 

Transverse  valleys,  426^  438 

Trapain  Law,  251 

Trappean  rocks,  256;  metamorpUe, 
269  ;  imperfectly  ftised,  271 ;  intra- 
sive,  270 ;  non-intmsive,  270 ;  oppo- 
site views  as  to  origin  of;  270 

Travertine,  130, 181 

Trees,  denuding  action  of;  111 

Triassio  period,  physical  geogiapfay  of 
Europe  during,  212 

Triassio  rocks,  211 

Tridinic  fielspan,  85 

Trimorphiam,  27 

Triplosporites,  TT 

Tripoli,  142 

Troubles,  862 

Tuik,  calcareous,  180 

Tuff,  subaqueous,  235 

Tyrol,  The,  dolomites  of;  S75;  earth 
pillars  of;  96 

TJiroointnxiTT,  888, 429 ;  deceptive,  896; 
illustration  of;  884 ;  incidental  proofs 
of;  897;  meaning  of;  890;  practical 
importance  of  understanding,  404 

Underelay  of  Goal,  150 

TTnderchfl  of  Isle  of  Wight,  423 

Undercut  rocks,  110 

Underground  streams,  101, 101 

Undulation  of  strata,  845 

Unequal  elevation  a  possible  oanse  of 
Uikea.458 

Unequal  susceptibility  of  rooks  to  Meta- 
morphiraoL,  806 

Uniformitarianism,  526 

Unstratified  rocks,  82,  86 

Upheaval,  soise  in  which  used,  604; 
Hopkins  on,  506;  Scrope,  Babbag^, 
ana  Herschelon,  607 ;  by  intrusion  of 
Granite,  606 ;  by  contraetkm,  509 

UTaUte,80 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  oi;  180^  908 
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Valb  or  Ediv,  Till  oi;  160 

Valleya,  Bzoadenixur  ot,  460:  oatttng 

.  back  of;  460;  determined  by  jointi 
and  Iknlts,  4S7 ;  in  south  of  Ireland, 
Jokee  on,  428;  longitudinal  and  trans* 
Teiae,  4a&  426,  428 

Vapours,  Metamorphic  action  of;  800 

Vem  Quartz,  82 

Veins,  False,  in  Lava,  262;  Granite, 
820;  Serpentine,  299;  Voloanio, 246» 
260 

Venice,  Flnviatile  deposits  of;  191 

Vertical  upheaving  force,  879 

Vesicular  stracture.  46 

Vesicular  surface  of  Lava  flows,  228 

Virginia,  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of;  160 

Voloanio  Agglomerate,  284 ;  necks  of; 
248;  Aah,  218,  224;  bombs,  284: 
Breoda,  284 ;  cones,  220, 471 ;  ancient 
of  Auveii^ne,  4c.  288;  breaching  ot 
221 ;  subsidence  of;  224 ;  Conglome- 
nte,  286;  Contemporaneous  rocks, 
246;  craters  converted  into  lakes, 
468;  d7keB,246,260;  ejected  blocks, 
288 ;  energy,  explained  on  hypothesis 
of  a  thin  crust,  618 ;  Hopkins  on.  516 ; 
Fisher  and  Sorppe  on,  616 ;  Mallet  on, 
616 ;  Sterry  Hunt  on,  616;  eruption, 
causes  of;  819 ;  ceasation  of,  220;  sub- 
marine, 226 ;  group,  228 ;  mnswos,  246, 
949 ;  necks,  246 :  rodcs,  216 ;  difference 
between  and  Granite,  806;  intmsiTe 
and  contemporaneous,  246;  subse- 
qnenty  246 ;  sheets,  268 ;  springs,  102, 
981;  subdivision  of  igneous  rocks, 
266;  Tnir,286;  veins,  246,  260 

Volcanic  and  Txappean  rocks  ocnupared, 
267,268 

Volcanoes,  eon»>in-conie  stniotan  of, 


228;  gaseous  products  d;  286 ;  eztlnet 
of  Britain,  of  Lake  district,  and  West- 
ern islands  of  Scotland,  246 ;  of  N. 
Wales,  248 
Vosges,  metaauwphic  rocks  of  Hie,  S97 

Walks,  fbrmer  aretio  conditions  ot,  698 

Warp,  128 

Warrant  of  Goal,  160 

Warty  protuberances  in  red  roeks,  209 

Wat^  17;  analysis  of  B.  Clyde  and 
Irish  Sea,  183 ;  carbonated  oissolvea 
Limestone,  96 ;  and  decompoeee  fiel* 
spar,  97 ;  expansion  of  fh»en,  106 ; 
experiments  of  C.  de  la  Tour  on,  227; 
in  Lava,  226;  metamorphic  action 
oL  800;  solvent  power  of  increases 
with  depth,  106 ;  spheroidal  state  of; 
227 

Weald,  livers  of  the,  481 

Wealden  beds.  192 

Weatheringof  Acidic  and  Basle  rocks, 
49 

Wedge-shaped  bedding,  86;  of  con- 
glomerate, 121 

Werner,  notice  of;  6 

Western  islands  of  Scotland,  Volcanic 
rooks  of;  246 

Wet  way  of  finrming  eryatals,  218 

Wielicska,  Bock  salt  o(  181 

Wind,  denudatkm  by,  110,  111 

Woonns,  denuding  action  of;  111 

YvLTJOwtmrnm,  Biver,  181 
Yorkshire^  Coal  measures  and  ICag- 
nesian  IJmestoDe  of;  898 
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THIS   900IC   OW    TMC  OATC  DUe    THE  ftMAl^TY 
WILL  fffeHKAiK  TO  OO  CEHTB  ON  T^^C  FDUfrfH 
DAT    A*^D    TO    SKOO    OH    THE    8£Vi><T)i     ©AY 
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AN  IHITIAL  riHB  OF  25  OINTB 
w»u.  oc  A99CascD  ron  r^^fuup^c  to  ho^uan 

THi»  BOOK  ON   THC  OA7C  DUr  T*1K  FlNALTY 
WtU-  tNCnCASE  TO  90  CCHTS  0*<  TMC  FOURTH 
OAV-    AHO    TO    fl.OO    OK    THE    mC^KHtH    DAY 

MAR    2  1934 
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